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The following work is designed to supply information scattered 
through numberless volumes, in illustration of the language «nd 
truths of the Bible — and of the manners, habits, and history 
referred to in its pages. Many have preceded the writer in this 
department of useful labour, and he desires to acknowledge his 
obligations for the assistance he has gained from them in prosecuting 
his work. Works of this kind are often too larse and expensive 
for the great majority of the young and Sunday-school teachers, a 
numerous and most useful class, entitled to every assistance with 
which they can be furnished. These works contain also much 
that can scarcely be valuable to such persons ; as, for example, 
biographical notices of men, whose history is written so clearly, 
and simply, and compendiously in the Bible,'a8 to need no abridg- 
ment, and to be injured by being stated in other language; long 
accounts of the various denominations of Christians, whether 
ancient and modem, and of the sects into which the religious and 
the philosophic heathen were divided. The object of the present 
volume, in what is inserted and in what is omitted, has been to 
to render the volume useful : whether the writer succeeds must be 
left with others to determine. The sale of fifteen editions of the 
book, chiefly among those for whom especially it was intended, 
and the call still made for it, aflford reason to believe that the 
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service contemplated bj the writer has been kindly appreciated. 
The present edition has been most caref uUj revised. The writer 
hopes that his agreeable labour has improved the volume. 

He has called his labour agreeable. It will always be so regarded 
in remembrance if it contribute in any way to aid young persons 
in understanding the book of God, and Sunday-school teachers in 
prosecuting their momentous work. 

The chronology followed in these pages, wherever dates occur, 
is that which, though questionable, is generally admitted. It 
places the birth of Christ in the year of the world 4004, and 
consequently makes the present year the five thousand eight 
hundred and seventieth from the creation. This chronology, it 
is well known, has been greatly disputed. The preliminary dis- 
sertation to Dr. Michael Russeirs, Connexion of Sacred and 
Profane History, where this subject is discussed, places the 
birth of Christ in the year of the world 5441 ; so that we are now 
in the seven thousand three hundred and seventh year from the 
creation. The Septuagint, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Josephus, 
independent authorities on this subject, though they do not agree 
together, all depart widely from the chronology of the Hebrew 
text, and thus awaken the suspicion, that for some purpose — 
perhaps to invalidate an argument for the Messiahship of Jesus 
of Nazareth — that text has been greatly tampered with and 
corrupted. 

Dr. Russell exhibits these alterations at length, and the reasons 
for suspecting them. The evidence on which the charge of 
tampering rests, — of course not abundant, nor demonstrative, — 
is yet sufficient, and of great strength ; but for this Dr. RusseH's 
book must be referred to^ a few only of the obvious difficulties 
which the Hebrew chronology involves being mentioned here. 

1. In no age of the worid, so far as observation extends, do 
men have families till about a fourth part of their lives has passed, 
but the Bible chronology, as we have it in Genesis xi. makes men 
parents very much earlier. Arphaxad and his four next descend- 
ants, are spoken of as fathers when little more than a twelfth part 
of theic lives had passed, which is as if, taking the length of life 
into account, men were fathers now at six or seven years old. 
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Nabor and Abraham, wbose lives are not half so long, do not 
become fatbers till half tbeir life is spent. 

2. The Sebrew text makes Abraham and Noah cotempomries 
for fiftj-eight years, -which is utterly inconsistent with the best 
established facts of history. At Abraham^s departure from 
Ghaldea, all the east was overrun with superstition and idolatry ; 
and this, according to the received chronology, must have taken 
place under the very eyes of Noah, and among his own children, 
while they were yet, one would think, under his government and 
influence. 

3. Abraham is said to have died in a good old agCy an old man^ 
and full of years ; whereas Shem, borne nine generations earlier 
than he, must according to the figures given, have outlived him 
thirty-five years. Isaac also, cotemporary with Shem a hundred 
and ten years, so far as the history goes, had no communication 
with that son of Noah and sire of his race. 

4. Abraham only, of all Shem^s posterity, is admitted into 
covenant with God by the rite of circumcision, though Shem, the 
founder of Abraham's family, was still living. Arphaxad, Salah, 
Heber, ancestors of the faithful patriarch, must have lived after 
the establishment of this rite — one eighty, the second a hundred 
and seven, and the third a hundred and seventy-two years, yet 
they are not once mentioned in the inspired page as admitted to s 
share of the blessings of which circumcision was the seal. 

5. Nimrod, youngest son of Gush, must have set up his empire 
while his father, grandfather, and great grandfather, were yet in 
the full vigour of their age and strength; while, too, according to 
the usages of patriarchal governments, he must have been a 
stripling subject of Noah, the great patriarchal prince. 

These are but a few of the difficulties attending the common 
chronology : a chronology based upon the Jewish notion of the 
commencement of Millennial glory, at the end of the sixth 
millenary of the world ; a notion which, it is to be deeply re- 
gretted, is maintained, with many other of the crude Jewish 
fancies it includes, by men whose piety, and acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, ought to have warranted different expectations. 

The bosineis of the writer in this place, however, is not to 
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controvert wliat confessedly good men believe ; and here he may 
De permitted to say, as to the following work, that although he 
lias his views of the several parts of divine truth, they have not 
been permitted to give one-sided representations of disputed 
questions. The meaning of certain theological terms is stated 
simply ; the dogmas, whether of one sect or another, must be 
dealt with as each reader shall judge the Scriptures require; while, 
in common with a number of the disciples of the Saviour, most 
happily increasing, the writer fervently prajs that God will 
mercifully heal the distractions of His Church; and if not in 
doctrine, still in spirit and practice towards each other, all may be ^ 
brought to tpeak (he same things thai there may he no divisions ^ 
[no rendings or schisms] among us — that we may he perfectly joined 
together in the same mind^ and in the same judgment. 
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A AND Qj Alpha and Omega, the 
first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet; applied hy Christ to him- 
self, Rev. L 8, 11, intimating, that 
he is the beginning and the ending 
of all things; or, that by him all 
things were produced, on him all 
things depend, and in him, or in 
the advancement of his glory, all 
things will terminate, Col. i. 17. 

AARON, son of Amram and Jo- 
chebed, of the tribe of Levi; elder 
brother of Moses and Miriam, and 
first high priest of the Hebrews. 
He was bom a.m. 2430. When 
grown up, he married Elisheba, or 
Elizabeth, daughter of Amminadab, 
by whom he had four sons, Nadab, 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. He 
was appointed of God to be spokes- 
man to Pharaoh for Moses and the 
Hebrews, Exod. iv. 14 — 16. While 
the Hebrews fought with Amalek 
in Rephidim, Aaron and Hur at- 
tended Moses to the top of a hill, 
where they held up his hands, the 
signal to Israel of victory, xvii. 10 
— 13. Aaron had a view of the 
divine presence, when he accom- 
panied Moses part of his way up 
the mount, xxiv. 1, 2, 9 — 11. He 
and his posterity were chosen to 
th« priesthood among the Jews, 



xxix. But nevertheless he some- 
times fell into grievous sins-'-as, 
making the golden calf at Sinai, 
xxxiL; joining Miriam in sedition 
against Moses, Num. xiL; and dis- 
obeying God at Kadesh, Num. xx. 
8 — 12. God did not, therefore, 
permit him to enter the promised 
land, but he died on Mount Hor 
in Edom, forty years after leaving 
Egypt, and when he was about 123 
years old, Num. xx. 22 — 29. His 
repentance of the sedition is record- 
ed. Num. xii., and his submissioa 
when his two sons were alain in 
judgment is remai*kable, Lev. z. 3. 
The place of his death is called 
Mosera in Deut. x. 6. . 

Aaron was at first anointed priest 
at the conmiand of God, Exodus 
xxviii.; and when Korah and his 
company endeavoured to obtrude 
themselves into his office, God, by 
miracle, punished them, and con- 
firmed the priesthood to him, Num. 
xvi. xvii. ; \ Heb. v. 4. Aaron seems 
to have been a man of great meek- 
ness, willing to serve, his' brethren, 
but too weak and complying. Henco 
his sins. '" . • • • 

■ AXKONITES, the^offspring of 

Aaron, were so numerous as to have 

I thirteen cities assigned them out of 

B 
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the tribes of Jndah and Benjamin, 
1 Chron. xii. 27, and vi 54 — 60; 
Josh. xxi. 13 — 19. 

ABADDON, the Hebrew name 
which in Greek becomes Apollton, 
ike destroyer. The apocalyptic 
king of the locnsts, Rev. ix. 11. 
The Hebrew word commonly means 
destruction, or the place of destruc- 
tion, Job xxvi. 6 ; xxviil. 22 ; Tood. 
12; Prov. xv. 11. 

AB ANA, a river of Syria, in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus.2 Kings 
V. 12, supposed to be a branch of 
the Barrady , or Chrysorrhoas, which 
issues from a cleft of the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains. 

ABARIM, the name of a ridge 
of hills on the east of the lower 
Jordan. Near these mountains the 
Israelites had several encampments. 
Num. xxxiii. 44 — 48, andxxvii. 12. 

ABBA, a Chaldee word, signify- 
ing father; as AB in Hebrew does, 
Rom. viii. 16, Mark xiv. 36. It is 
expressive of attainment and con- 
fidence, Rom. viii. 15. Slaves were 
never allowed to address the head 
of the family by this title. See Gal. 
hr. 6. Christ used this title in ad- 
dressing his Father, Mark xlv. 36. 

ABDON. a servant^ son of Hillel, 
an Ephraicnte, the tenth judge pf 
Israel. He succeeded Elon, a.m. 
2840, and judged Israel eight years. 
He left forty sons and thirty ne- 
phews, who rode on seventy asses, 
Judges xii. 14; t.e., they were con- 
giderable persons, or magistrates. 
See Judges v. 10 ; x. 4. The name 
was common, and pertained also to 
a city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Josh. xxi. 30. 

ABEL, or HEBEL, ffrief or 
mouminffy the second son of Adam, 
a shepherd. At the end of days, 
ie., on the sabbath, or at the be- 
ghming of the year, he offered 



tmto God the best of his fiook, 
which pleased the Almighty, aa 
according with his appointment, 
and indicating faith in the sacrifice 
that was to be ofiered, Heb. xL 4. 
He marked his approbation by 
some visible token, probably con- 
suming the sacrifice by fire, as 
1 Kin^ xviii. 38. No such honour 
being done to Cain, he hated Abel 
and rested not till he slew him in 
the field. The blood of Abel, 
Heb. xiL 24, means, not the blood 
of his person shed by Cain, but 
that of his sacrifices, put by meto- 
nymy for the blood of sacrifices 
generally, which spoke good things 
but Christ's blood speaks better. 

ABEL, (called the field of Josh- 
ua,) a place near Bethshemesh, so 
named to commemorate the mourn- 
ing of the Hebrews for their friends 
who were struck dead for looking 
into the ark. A stone was erected 
in memory of that event, 1 Sam. 
vi. 18, 19. The name was com- 
mon to several villages. 

ABEL, ABEL -BETH- MAA- 
CHAH, or ABEL-MAIM, a town 
of Naphtali, north of Damascus, 
between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, 
whither Sheba son of Bichri fled. 
The iohabitants, to appease Joab, 
struck off the head of Sheba, and 
threw it over the wall, whereupon 
Joab retired, 2 Sam. xx- J 4 — 22. 
About eighty years afterwards, Ben- 
hadad ravag^ the place, 1 Kings 
XV. 20. In about 200 years more 
Tiglath-pileser took it, and carried 
the inhabitants into captivity, 2 
Kings XV. 29. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM,Atad'sthresh- 
mg floor, where the sons of Jacob, 
and the Egyptians, mourned over 
that patriarch's corpse, as they 
carried it to Machpelah, Gen. t 
I 10, IL 
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ABIATHAB, exceUeni father, 
Bon of Abimdecb, tenth high 
priest of the Jews. He escaped 
from Sard's messengers, who were 
sent to Nob, to slay the priests. 
Going over to David's party, he 
continued high priest till the 
reign of Solomon ; when being 
attached to Adonijah, he was de- 
prived, AM. 2989, by Solomon, of 
the high priesthood^ and confined 
to the city of Anathoth. He is 
mentioned by onr Saviour, Mark 
iL 26. Compare this passage with 
1 Sam. xri. 1, and the question 
arises whether Abiathar or Ahime- 
lech was intended by our Saviour. 
Perhaps both these high priests, 
father and son, had the two names, 
being called by either; or, as bishop 
Middleton suggests, Christ's words 
should be interpreted, in the days 
of Abiathar wlio was qftenaarda the 
high priest 

ABIB, or Nisan, the name of 
the first month of the Jewish eccle- 
siastical year, Exod. xiii. 4. 

ABIGAIL, wife of Nabal of Car- 
mel ; a woman of great wisdom, af- 
terwards married to David, 1 Sam. 
XXV. 39 — 42. 2. David's sister, 
married to Jether, and mother of 
Amasa, 1 Chron. iL 16, 17. 

ABIHU, son of Aaron and Eli- 
sheha, consumed with his brother 
Nadab, by fire from heaven, for 
disobeying the divine command. 
Lev. X. 1, 2. They took for their 
censers oth^ fire than that of the 
altar. See the law. Lev. xri 12. 

ABIJAH, the son of Jeroboam, 
in whose heart was some good thing 
toward tho IfDrd. He died young, 
1 Kings xiv. 1 — 18. 

ABIJAH, or ABIJAM, son of 
Behoboam, king of Judah, by 
Maachah, daughter of UrieL He 
fuooeoded hi» father in the sovo- 



reign auth(»ity, A.1C 3046, and 
reigned three years. He married 
fourteen wives, and had twenty sons 
and sixteen daughters. He took the 
field with 400,000 men against Jero- 
boam, who had double that number. 
500,000 of the Israelites fell in that 
action; the greatest number on re- 
cord of slain in one battle, 1 Kings 
XV. 1 — 7 ; 2 Chron. xi. 20, and xiii. 
Some reduce the numbers con- 
siderably, supposing a mistake in 
transcribers of the Hebrew text 
2. Daughter of Zechariah, wife of 
Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, 2 Chron. xxix. 1. 

ABILENE, a district of Syria, 
between Libanus and Anti-LibanuB. 
Lysanias was governor here in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberiusi Luke 
m. 1. 

ABIMELECH, ihe father Ung, 
the name of two kings of Grerar, 
probably a name of all its 
kings, a patronymic, like Pharaoh 
and Cssar. The first was so 
enamoured of Sarah on account 
of her beauty, that when he was 
informed by Abraham that she waa 
his sister, he took her to his palace, 
intending to make her one of his 
wives; but at the command of God, 
who appeared to him in the night, 
and acquainted him that Sarah was 
Abrah^'s wife, he restored her to 
him, with a present of 1000 pieces 
of silver, worth about £ 1 1 5 sterling. 
Gen. XX. and xxi. 22 — 32. The 
second Abimelech was similarly im-* 
posed upon by Isaac; but observing 
some familiarities between Isaac and 
Rebekah, he concluded she was his 
wife rather than his sister. He re- 
newed a treaty with Isaac, which 
his father ha4 made with Abraham, 
Gen. xxvi. Another Abimelech is 
mentioned, a son of Gideon, by his 
cozifiubine at Shechem. He was 
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a wicked, aspiring, blood-thirsty 
villain, who persuaded the She- 
ehemites that it would be more to 
their interest to appoint him ruler 
over them, than to be under the 
government of the sons of his father, 
all of whom, except Jotham, the 
youngest, he mmdered. He was 
then made king, but had not exer- 
cised the regal function above three 
years before a conspiracy was 
formed against him. A thousand 
of the conspirators fled to the tem- 
ple of Baal-berith for jnrotection, 
but the sanctity of the place af- 
foi*ded them no asylum, for he 
ordered his troops to bum it and the 
fugitives together. He then marched 
to Thebez, where his skull was 
fractured by a piece of millstone, 
hurled upon his head by a woman, 
from the top of a tower. Being in 
extreme agony, and lest he should 
be dishonoured as dying by a 
woman's hand, he commanded his 
armour-bearer to put a period to 
his existence Judges ix.; 2 Sam. 
XL 21 

ABINADAB, my /other prince, 
sometimes written Aminadab, a 
somewhat frequent name. Three 
are mentioned ; a son of Jesse, a son 
of Saul, and a Levite in whose house 
t1»e ark was deposited after being 
leoovered from the Philistines. The 
ark remained there seventy years. 

ABIRAM, eldest son of Hid, 
the Bethelite, who was killed while 
the walls of Jericho were rebuild- 
ing, Josh, vi 26 ; 1 Kings xvi. 34. 
2. Son of Eliab the Reubenite. He 
conspired with Korah and Dathan 
Bg^nst Moses, and was swallowed 
up alive in a miraculous opening 
of the earth. Numb. xvL 

ABISHAG, a beautifiil idxgin of 
Shunem, in the tribe of Issachar, 
who was engaged to cherish David 



in his old age, 1 Kings i. 3. Adoni- 
jah afterwards demanded her ill 
marriage, but Solomon denied his 
request: it was treason for a subject 
to marry any one of a deceased 
king's wives, 1 Kings ii. 20. God 
gave Saul's wives to David, 2 Sam. 
xii. 8. 

ABISHAI. son of Zuri and 2^ 
ruiah, David's sister, one of the 
most valiant men of his time, and 
one of the principal generals of 
David's army. He desired leave 
to put Saul to death, but was re- 
fused. See 1 Sam. xxvL 7 — 11. 

ABNER, son of Ner, uncle to 
Saul, and general of his army 
After Saul's death, he made Ishbo- 
sheth, son of that prince, king, and 
supported Saul's ftunily seven years, 
in opposition to David, 1 Sam. xiv. 
50; xviL 65 — 58; xxvi. 5 — 14; 2 
Sam. ii. But Ishbosheth at length 
disgusted Abner, by suspecting him 
of treason, 2 Sana. iii. 7, so that he 
forsook him and brought all Israel 
with him to David. Abner was 
treacherously murdered by Joab, 
2 Sam.iu.27 

ABOLISH, to do away, make 
void, destroy, 2 Cor. iii. 13; Eph. 
iL 15. Abrogated or aboHshed 
laws were conunonly fixed by a 
nail driven through them to some 
public pillar. Christ has nailed 
the law to his cross, CoL iL 14, i.e. 
having endured its penalty, those 
who believe in him are no longer 
subject to that penalty. 

ABOMINATION, the Scripture 
term for idolatry and idols, 1 Kings 
xi. 7 ; Deut. vlL 26. Sin and false 
doctrines are so called, Jer. xliv. 4 
Rev. xvii. 4. The Abomination 
OF Desolation, Dan. ix. 27 ; Matt 
xxiv. 15, meant the altar or the 
idols set up by heathens in the 
temple, or pirobably the Roman 
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rtandurd, which the Jews regavded 
as idolntroas. 

ABOUND, to grow great op 
flnmerous, 2 Pet i. 8 ; Matt xxiv. 
12, to increase in temporal or spi- 
ritual benefits, Prov. xxviiL 20; 2 
Cor. ix. 8. God aboonds in grace 
towards ns, in all wisdom and pru- 
dence, Eph. L 7, 8. Men abound 
in the work of the Lord when they 
perform good works, 1 Cor. xr. 58. 
See also the word differently ap- 
plied, Prov. xzix. 22; Matt xxiv. 
12; Rom. iiL 7; v. 20. 

ABRAM, afterwards ABRA- 
HAM, the son of Terah, born in the 
130th year of his &ther*s life, A.M. 
2008, at Ur of the Chaldees, where 
he resided till he was seventy years 
of age. After the death of Terah, 
God assured Abram that he should 
have a numerous seed, who should 
be a blessing to all nations. He 
commanded him to leave his father's 
family, and go to Canaan; which 
he did, taking with him Sarah his 
wife, and Lot his brother Haran's 
son, and all their substance. A.U. 
2083,he entered Canaan and pitched 
his tent at Shediem, where he 
erected an altar to the Lord. Here 
he was assured that his seed sliould 
mhcrit Canaan. Shortly after he 
made a journey to Egypt, where 
Pharaoh became enamoured of Sa^ 
rai, who was called improperly 
Abram*s sister, and sent presents 
to Abram for her sake. Sarai 
was in danger of being taken to 
Pharaoh's bed, but the Egyptian 
monarch and his family being af- 
flicted with plagues, he sent for 
Abram, rebuked him for his im- 
position, returned his wife undefiled, 
and ordered him to leave Egypt, 
Gen. xi. 26 — 32; xii. 1—5; Deut 
xxvi. 5; Josh. xxiv. 2, 3; Isa. xli. 
%l Aotsvii*9— 4; Ii0b.xi.8; Psa. 



ey. 14, 15. He then leturned to 
Canaan, where his herdsmen and 
those of his nephew Lot disagreed, 
which caused Abram and Lot to 
separate, and Abram pitched his 
tent in the plains of Mamre. Hear- 
ing that Lot was taken prisoner bj 
Chedorlaomer, he armed his ser- 
vants, and released him. In hii 
return Melduzedek met him at 
Salem, entertained him with pro- 
visions, blessed him, and received 
the titiies of his spoil. Gen. xiiL 
xiv. God again renewed his pro- 
mise of a numerous seed, and of 
Canaan, intimating that his off- 
spring should be greatly oppressed 
400 years in a strange country, but 
that afterwards they should pos- 
sess the land of Canaan, Gren. xv. 
On account of Sarai's barrenness, 
Abram married his servant Hagar, 
who bare Ishmael, Gen. xvi. In 
2107 the Lord again renewed hiii 
covenant with Abram, and changed 
his name to that of AhTahamJiUher 
of a great multUudef and uat of 
Sarai to Sarah, the prmceaSf insti- 
tuting circumcision as a seal of the 
covenant then made with him, and 
of the truth of the promise which 
that covenant contained, and pro- 
mising that Sarah should have a 
son, Gen. xviL Shortly after, three 
angels were sent to destroy Sodom 
and Gromorrah. Abraham enter- 
tained them, and they repeated 
the promise that Sarali should 
have a son, Gen.xviiL His prayer 
would have averted the fate of 
Sodom, if there had been but ten 
righteous persons found therein. 
In 2108, while Abraham dwelt 
in Gerar, and when Sarah was in 
the 90th year of her age, she bore 
him Isaac, whom Abraham circum- 
cised. Gen. XX. xxi. In 2 1 33, God 
oomxDanded Abraham to saorifioe 
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Isaac, and in obedience to the 
divine direction, he conducted the 
child of promifie to Mount Moriah, 
to offer him up in sacrifice ; bat 
God, having thus proved his faith, 
provided a ram for the burnt 
offering, Gen. xxii. About twelve 
years after this Sarah died, and 
Abraham buried her in the cave of 
Maohpelah, which he purchased fbr 
400 shekels of silver, Gen. xxiii. 
In 2148, Abraham sent Eliezer into 
Mesopotamia, to bring a woman of 
his own nation, as a wife for his son 
Isaac, Gren. xxiv. When Abraham 
was in the 14l8t year of his age, he 
married Keturah, by whom he had 
six sons, viz. Zimram, Jokshan, 
Medan, Midian,l8hbak, and Shuah, 
who were all heads of different na- 
tions. At length,in 2 183, Abraham 
died, aged 175 years, and was buried 
with Sarah his wife, Gren. xxv. 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM, a meta- 
phorical expression denoting a state 
of perfect happiness, Luke xvi. 22, 
23. The metaphor is taken from 
the attitude of persons at table. 
They reclined on a conch, resting 
on the left arm, the head falling 
almost upon the breast, of the 
nearest person. Thus John sat at 
table, or rather reclined, next to 
Christ, John xiii. 25. The Jews 
thought that in heaven they should 
feast with Abraham, Matt. viiL 11. 

ABSALOM.^ father of peaces son 
of David and Maaohah. He was re- 
markable for his beauty and for the 
fineness of his hair. In 29 74, he re- 
venged an insult offered to his sister 
Tamar, by his half-brother Amnon, 
whom with the rest of his brothers 
he invited to an entertainment, and 
when they were heated with wine 
he commanded that Amnon should 
be assassmated. In 2980, he re- 
siled against his fitther* but his 



tuaij wajB routed and hhnsdf daiii, 

by the command of Joab, whose 
young men found him hanging by 
a large tree, entangled by his hair 
or perhaps caught by his neck, in 
the branches ; the news of his 
death reaching the king's ears, he 
lamented him, and refused to be 
comforted. See 2 Sam. xiiL — ^xviii. 
He may be conadered as a mourn* 
fill example of the sin and punish- 
ment of filial disobedience. 

ABYSS. 1. Hell, the place of 
punishment, Luke viii. 31; Rev. 
ix. 1; xi. 7, &c. 2. The grave, 
the common receptacle of the dead 
— ^the separate state of the disem- 
bodied spirit, Rom. x. 7. S. The 
deepest parts of the sea. 4. The 
chaos out of which the earth was 
brought. Gen. i. 2. 

ACCEPT, to receive favourably. 
Mai. i. 10 — 13. To be accepted 
of Grod is to be received into his 
grace and favour, Acts x. 35. It 
is sometimes used for an ui\just 
partiality, Luke xx. $1 ; Job 
xiiL 10. 

ACCHO, a city of Galilee, after- 
wards called Ptolemais, was situ- 
ated north of Mount Carmel, and 
had a good harbour on the sea 
coast It fell to the lot of the 
tribe of Asher, see Judges L 31. 
It is now called Acre. Christianity 
was early established here; for it 
was at this place that Paul visited 
the saints in his way to Jerusalem, 
Acts xxi. 7. 

ACCURSED, devoted to de- 
struction. Numb. xxL 2, 3; Deut. 
viL 2^26; Exod. xxii. 19; Josh, 
vi. 17. 

ACELDAMA, the name of the 
field or place bought with the 
thirty pieces of silver that had been 
given to Judas lacariot as the prioe 
of Christ's blood, Matt xxviL 8 
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Aot8 i 18, and made use of aa R 
place to biiiy strangers in. 

ACHAIAf a province of Greecei 
whereof Corii^ was the capital^ and 
where Paul preached, Aots xvHi. 12. 

ACSANy or ACHAR, son of 
Carmi, of tke tribe of Judih; who, 
contrary to Crod's command, con- 
cealed some Ysluable things taken 
■t Joidio; for wfaidi he and all 
his fiunilj were stoned, and his pro- 
perty consmned with fire, Josh. vii. 

ACHIMELECH, written some- 
times Ahimelech, which see. Toe 
the difficulty in Mark ii 26, see 
Abiathab. 

ACHISH, son of Maoch, and 
king of Gath. David, when he 
fled from Sanl, took shelter in 
Gath, and feigned madness b^ore 
tibia king, be(»ii8e he apprehended 
he was in danger of bis life, 1 Sam. 



ACHMETHA, Ezra vL 2, sup- 
posed to be the name of a place, 
afterwards called Ecbatana; but 
others think the word should have 
been translated 'engrossed.' There 
focujbundin an engrotted character, 
or in court character, a roll 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
one of the canonical books of the 
Kew Testament, containing part of 
the history of the Uves and labours 
of Peter, John, Paul, and Barnabas. 
It presents us with a particular ac- 
count of Christ's ascension; of the 
(dioice of Matthias in the place of 
Judas; of the effuaon of the Holy 
Ohost at the feast of Fraitecost; 
of the miraculons i^eaching of the 
gospel by the apostles, and their 
socoess and persecutions. It is 
supposed to have been written by 
Liike, as an illustration of divine 
power working with human agency 
to difiuse the gospel in the world, 
•ad tiius to show its working; and 



effisotiL It contains the histoiy dl 
the oihurch to the sixty-third year 
after Christ, particularly of tfa« 
introduction of the gospel to the 
Gentiles, and of those of the apos- 
tles who chiefly laboured among 
them. A beautiAil argument in 
fiivour of the genuineness and truth 
both of the Acts and Epistles in 
the New Testament, is to he 
gathered from compBring the his- 
torical details of one, with the in- 
cidents occasionally introduced, or 
referred to in the other. 

ADAM, ihe ftther of the human 
race, createa by God out of the 
dust of the earth, animated with a 
reasonable soul, endued with under- 
standing and knowledge. He was 
made upright; but, by transgress- 
ing a single command, he involved 
himself and his posterity in misery, 
wMdti must for ever have remained, 
but that God, who is rich in mercy, 
promised a remedy, and provided 
it in Jesus Christ. Adam was our 
representative, so that when he 
disobeyed, we fell ; Christ is the 
second Adam, or the representative 
of all who believe in him, so they 
are saved, and made for ever happy 
in consequence of his obedience 
and sacrifice. See Kom. v. ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 45—49. 

It is sometimes thought scarcely 
right that we should be involved 
in the efiects of Adam's sin — ^but 
it may be remarked, 

1. That such is the statement 
of holy writ, Rom. v. 12-^19. 

2. That we cannot otherwise 
account for the universal sin and 
misery of mankind. 

3. That if Adam had obeyed, 
the blessings of his obedience would 
have been granted to ns. 

4. That with his knowledge, 
power, and disposition as God 
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created him, and wit^ ithe . abun- 
dant gratifications afforded him in 
paradise,' it was more likely that 
he should obey than disobey. 

5. That the arrangement in- 
volving. us in his acts, was more 
merciful than an arrangement leav- 
ing every man on trial for himself, 
since Adam was more likely than 
any one of his posterity to come 
honourably out of the trial 

6. That whatever ills Adam's 
disobedience may have entaUed, 
Christ's obedience and death in- 
volve blessings far greater, and 
every one of us may partake of 
them. 

ADAMANT, a diamond, the 
hardest and most valuable of all 
the precious stones. It was the 
third jewel in the second row of 
the high priest's breast-plate, Exod. 
xxviii. 18. Ezekiers forehead was 
made like an adamant, t.e., he was 
endued with boldness in declaring 
God's message to the Jews, Ezek. 
lii. 9. Wicked men's hearts are 
compared to adamant; for neither 
promises, threatenings, nor judg- 
ments, can soften or break them, 
Zech. vii. 12. 

ADAR, the twelfth month of 
the ecclesiastical, and sixth of the 
civil year, among the Hebrews. 2. 
a city in the tribe of Judah, Josh. 
XV. 3. 3. Adas, or Uazab- Addas, 
a village, mentioned Numb, xxxiv. 4. 

ADDER, a general name for an 
order of venomous reptiles, of 
which there are several species. 
Naturalists have enumerated as 
many as forty-three species in 
Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt, eight 
of which at least are venomous. 
These creatures vary greatly in size. 
They are used in Scripture as 
emblems ol wisdom, sometimes of 
ounning By th^ pommon people 




of the coimtries where adders were 
foimd, they were thought to be 
deaf. See Gen. xlix. 17 ; PsfL 
IviiL 4; xcL 13; cxL 3; Prov. 
xxiii. 32. 

ADONAI, one of the names of 
God. It properly signifies My 
Lords; but is used by the Jews 
instead of Jbhovah, a name which 
they will not pronounce. 

ADOm-BEZEK, lord of Bezekj 
in the land of Canaan; being taken 
by the Israelites in battle, he was 
carried to Jerusalem, where his 
toes and fingers were cut off, as he 
had treated seventy princes who had 
fallen into his power, Judg. i. 6, 7. 

ADONI JAH, Jehovahismy liord, 
fourth son of David and Haggith. 
Aiming at the crown before the 
death of his £Either, he was disap- 
pointed, and Solomon was pro- 
claimed king. He afterwards desired 
Abishag the Shunammite to wife, 
but Solomon denied his request, and 
commanded him to be put to death, 
A.M. 2990, 1 Kmgs ii. 13—25. In 
making his request, he laid himself 
open to the charge of treason. 

ADONI-ZEDEK, lord of Zcdec, 
or Jeruaakm, He was one of the 
five kings shut up in the oave of 
Makkedah, whither they had fled 
after being defeated by Joshua: 
being taken thence, they were 
slain, and their bodies hung on five 
trees, Josh. x. 

ADOPTION, an act whereby 
one tfJ^es miother into his fiuoil^ 
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owns bim for his son, and appoints 
faim his heir. Thns Abraham, in 
default of an heir, is supposed to 
hare adopted Eliezer. The practice 
of adoption obtained among tiiie 
Greeks and Romans, and many 
other nations; we meet, however, 
with few or no traces of it among 
the Jews. 

In theology it denotes that act 
by which God takes into his family 
and invests with a title to heaven, 
all who believe in Jesus Christ, 
John L 12; 1 John iii. 1. This 
act originates in God's free grace — 
its present blessing is, freedom 
firom a servile spirit : the adopted 
are sons, not servants. Gal. iv. 7 ; 
they have access to God, can re- 
])ose confidence in him, ei^joy his 
protecting care, have his Spirit to 
bear witness tiiat they are his 
children, and anticipate the final 
inheritance which he hath pre- 
pared for them that love him, Gal. 
iv. 4 — 6; Rom. viii. 14 — 17. 

ADORATION, worship, or 
honour; a part of prayer, in which 
honour is paid to God by the 
creature, containing the devout 
acknowledgment, 1, of his name; 
2, of his attributes; 3, of his works 
of creation, of providence, and of 
grace, with appropriate praises; 
and, 4, of his relation to us, as 
creator, father, redeemer, king, 
almighty friend, and everlasting 
portion. Exam pies. Rev. iv. 8 — 11; 
Psa. ixvili. 18 ; Ixxxix. 6 — 8. 
The word is taken from the prac- 
tice of applying the hand to the 
mouth, or kissing the hand in 
worship, Job xxxi. 27. 

ADVERSARY, on^ who sets 
himself in opposition to another. 
Satan is emphatically called the 
adversaiy, 1 Pet v. 8. Such, in- 
dee4» is the tnuialation of the 



Hebrew word. In a hw instazioet 
when the name is used, this trans* 
lation would better have conveyed 
the idea, as Zcch. iii. 2; 1 Tliess. 
ii. 18. 

ADULTERY, infidelity to the 
marriage bed; this crime, by the 
law of Moses, was to be punished 
with death, Lev. xx. 10. Spiritual 
adultery is a violation of engage- 
ments to God, the husband of 
his people, Jer. xxxi. 32, by serving 
strange or false gods, or by with- 
drawing the affections from him, 
and placing them on other objects, 
Col. iii. 5. 

ADVOCATE, one who pleads 
the cause of another, or an inter- 
cessor Thus, Jesus Christ is the 
sinner's advocate, I John iL 1. 
The advocate pleads the cause of 
an accused person; the mtercessor 
pleads that of a person in need. 

AGABUS, a prophet, who fore- 
told the famine which happened 
under Claudius, a.d. 44, Acts xL 28 
This famine is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius, and other profane ¥niter8. 

AGAG, a king of the Araalek- 
ites, taken alive, and spared by 
Saul, though he was sent by ex- 
press command of God to destroy 
the Amalekites, and everything 
belonging to them. By order of 
Samuel, Agag was hewn in pieces 
before the Lord at Gilgal, 1 Sam. 
XV. 1, &c. To the command to 
destroy Agag, and the Amalekites 
generally, it has been objected, as 
against the destruction of the 
Canaanites, that it was cruel, san- 
guinary, unworthy a Being of in- 
finite greatness and mercy. See 
Cakaan. To the considerations 
suggested there, may be added, 
that the Amalekites did all they 
could to destroy Israel, and this 
course would still have been pur- 
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sued hy them. See Eacod. zfiL 
9 — 16; Nmnb. ziv. 45; 1 Saxn. 
ZY. 33; Judges yL 3. Agag had 
probably made himself iufamoos 
hy his treatment of captives of 
distinctioii. 

AGATE, an ornamental stone 
nsed in the pectoral, or breast- 
plate of the Jewish high priest, Ex. 
xxviiL 19. This stone is popu- 
larly known as the Scotch pebble, 
though that which the Bible men- 
tions was far superior in quality. 
There is no evidence that agates 
were found in Palestine. The 
finest are those of India; they 
abound in Italy, Spoin^ and Ger- 
many. Their varieties are nume- 
rous ; the figures adorning some of 
them are artificial. 

AGRIPPA, sumamed Herod, 
son of Aristobulus and Mariamne, 
and grandson to Herod the Great, 
bom A.M. 3997. He received part 
of the kingdom of Judea from Caius 
Caligula, XJ>. 37, and four years 
after he received the remaining 
part from Claudius. After having 
reigned seven years he was punish- 
ed by God for his pride, with a 
dreadful disease, whicli put a period 
to his life in the space of five days, 
see Acts xii. 23. On the death of 
this prince, Judea again returned 
to the Romans, and was placed 
under the administration of gover- 
nors, till its ruin, a.d. 70. 2. 

AgripfaIL, son of the preceding 
Agrippa. He obtained from Clau- 
dius some authority over the temple 
and sacred treasury, and power of 
appointing or deposing the high 
priest, which he enjoyed till the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple. Before this prince, and 
lus sifter Bernice, it was that Paul 
reasoned so powerfully and elo- 
quently, as to make Agrippa utter 



the memorabla derJaratiffn, AUnott 
thoupenuadett me to be a Christian, 
Acts zxvL 28. 

AGUR, mentioned Prov^bs xxjl. 
is by Calmet supposed to be an 
inspired prophet, whose sentences it 
was thought fit to join with those 
of Solomon, because of the con- 
formity of their opinions; though 
the generality think that Solomon 
describes himself under the name 
of Agur, taking the name as an 
appellative from a Syriac word 
which signifies one who appUea 
himself to the study of wisdom. 
It is remarkable that the septoflr- 
gint translation of the book of 
Proverbs omits chap. xxx. and the 
first nine verses of chap. xxxL 

AHAB, king of Israd, son and 
successor of C^mri, began his reign 
A.if. 3086, and reigned twenty-two 
years. This prince did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and exceeded those 
who went before him in impiety, 
see 1 Kings xvi. 29 — 33. Jezebel, 
his consort, daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of the Sidoniaus, introduced 
the worship of Baal and Astarte, 

in which ^e engaged Ahab. 

2. Ahab, son of Kolaiah, one of 
the false prophets who seduced the 
Israelites at Babylon, Jer. xxix. 
21, 22. 

AHASUERUS. There are three 
persons of this name mentioned in 
the Bible, all of them Median or 
Persian monarchs. A fourth is 
mentioned in the Apocrypha. Of 
the three, Ahasuerus L occursi 
Daniel ix. 1, as £Either of Darius the 
Mede. He is generally supposed to 
be the Astyages of profane history. 
Ahasuerus U. is mentioned Ezra 
iv. 6, whom some suppose to be 
Cambyses the successor of Cyrus. 
Ahasuerus III. is the Persian king 
of the book of Esthei; The septuj^ 
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gint caDs him Aitsxerxes the Great 
Usher and Calmet suppose, that by 
this Ahasnenxs is meant Darius 
Hystaspes, and Scaliger thmks him 
to be Xerxes. Dr. Prideaox ad- 
vances some strong reasons, to 
prove that Artaxenes Longima- 
nus is the Ahasaems mentioned in 
the book; which opinion is main- 
tamed by Snlpitins SeremS| and 
many other writers both ancient 
and modem. The learned writer 
of the article Ahasuems, in Eitto's 
Bible Cyclopsediai supposes him to 
be Xerses. 

AHAZ| king of Judah, son of 
Jotham; he reigned sixteen years, 
and was a very wicked prince. 
For his iziiquities, he was denied a 
place in the sepulchres of the kings 
his predecessors. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hezekiah, 2 
Chron. zxviiL There was another 
Abaz, 1 Chron. viii 36. 

AHAZIAH, son and successor 
of Ahab, kingoflsraeL He reigned 
bat a short time afler the deaUi of 
his fiither, and was as remarkable 
for his impiety as his predecessor, 

1 Kings zxiL 52. 2. Ahazjah, 

king of Judah, and son of Jehoram 
and Atiliftliali, He succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Judah, 
▲jc 3119, and reigned only one 
year. He followed the iniquities of 
the house of Ahab, to whom he was 
related. He received a mortal 
wound by the command of Jehu, 
and died at Megiddo, 2 Kings viiL 
25 ; IX. 27 ; and 2 Chron. xxiL 

AHIJAH, the prophet of the 
Lord, who dwelt at Shiloh, and 
foretold the death of Abijah son of 
Jeroboam, when his wife came to 
hiquire whether the child should 
survive, 1 Kings xiv. There were 
others of the name. 

AHIMAAZ, brother of anger, or 



AtneiMs, son and sooeesMT ef Zadok 
the high priest He perfbnned 
some important services for David 
in the war with Absalom, 2 San^ 
XV. xviL xvm., and iSrst brought 
the news of the total defeat of the 
young man, omitting to mention 
the circumstances of his death. 

AHIMELECH, brother of de 
Hn^, i. e. the king's fiiend, high 
priest in the days of SauL He lived 
at Nob, the city where the tabor- 
nacle tiien was, and kindly received 
David when he was fleeing fxtm 
the malice of SauL Doeg, an 
Edomite, in the service of Saul, 
witnessed this kindness of Ahime- 
lech, and reported it to his master, 
who forthwith condemned the priest 
and all his father's house to death. 
No Israelite would execute this 
sentence, but the malignant hear 
then Doeg was too ready to execute 
it Abiathar, however, Ahimelech's 
son, escaped. 1 Sam. xxi. xxiL 

AHITHOPHEL, brother of fool- 
ishnesi, or foolish, an eminent coun- 
sellor in ^e reign of David. He 
went over to the party of Absalom, 
when that prince rebelled against 
his father; but finding his advioe 
not regarded, and the extravagant 
advioe of Hushai adopted, he sad* 
died nis ass, went home to his house 
at Giloh, hanged himself and 
was buried in the sepulchre of 
his fathers, 2 Sam. xv. xvL xvfi. 
Thus David's prayer, to confound 
the counsel of Ahithophel, was 
heard. 

AHITUB, brother of bemgniiy, 
or henignj son of Phinehas, and 
grandson to Eli. He succeeded his 
father in the high priesthood. 2. 
Son of Amariah, and father of the 
high priest Zadok, 1 Chron. vi. 8. 

AHIUD, son of Shelomi, prinoo 
of the tribe of Aaher; appointed 
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ll^Hcses a oommissioner fordi?id- 
ing the land of Canaan, ^lumb. 
xxxiv, 27. 

AHOLAH, a tent, and AHOLI- 
BAH, my tent inhery two symboli- 
cal names made use of byEzekiel, 
zxiii. 4, to denote the kingdoms of 
Judah and Samaria. They are re- 
presented as two sisters of Egyp- 
tian extraction. Aholah stands for 
Samaria, Aholibah for Jerusalem. 
Both prostituted themselves to the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, in imi- 
tating ' their abominations and 
idolatries; whereon the Lord aban- 
doned them to these people, for 
whom they had shown so impure 
an affection. They were accord- 
ingly carried into captivity, and 
reduced to servitude by them. 

AI, AAI, or HAI, a city not far 
from Bethel. Abraham pitched his 
tent and built his attar between 
Bethel on the west and Ai on the 
east, Gen. xii. 8. On this spot 
that patriarch and Lot had their 
memuruble interview after their 
herdmen had disputed. Gen. xiii. 
8 — 7. There and then the uncle 
and nephew resolved to separate, 
the nephew selfishly choosing the 
more fertile district, much however 
to his subsequint discomfort. At 
this city a detachment of Joshua's 
troops was repulsed, for Achan's 
offence. The city was afterwards 
taken by stratagem, and treated 
like the other cities of Canaan, 
Josh, vii., only the plunder was 
given to the people. 

AIR, the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the earth, and which, car- 
ried along with it, partakes of all 
all its motions, both annual and 
diurnal. To speak into the air, 
X Cor. xiv. 9, and to beat the air, 
1 Cor. ix. 26, are proverbial ex- 
preB9ion$ lor speaking and acting 



in vain. The later Jews and the 
Gentiles believed the air to be 
inhabited by spirits, arranged in 
troops and in regular subordi- 
nation. Hence the expression! 
Ephes. ii. 2, which speaks of Satan 
as the prince of these spirits. 

ALABASTER, a fossil very 
nearly allied to marble, the gypsum 
of modern naturalists. It waa 
used for boxes holding unguents. 
Boxes for that purpose, whether 
formed of the fossil or not, were 
called by this name. Matt. xxvi. 7; 
Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 3. Mark 
says that Mary broke the box, t.e. 
the seal upon the box, placed there 
to keep it close, and to confine the 
perfume. It was a new, an un- 
broken, unopened box of spike- 
nard which she used. 

ALEXANDER, sumamed the 
Great, son and successor of i'hilip, 
king of Macedonia. He is described 
in the prophecies of Daniel vii. 6, 
under the image of a leopard, with 
four wings, to signify his great 
strength, and the rapidity of his 
conquests; he is also typified 
under the figure of a he-goat, 
viii. 4, &c, overrunning the world 
with so much swiftness as not to 
touch the earth; and attacking 
a ram, or the Persian monarch, 
with horns, overthrowing and 
trampling him under foot, with- 
out any one being able to rescue 
him out of his hands. In the statue 
represented in a dream to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ii. 89, the belly of 
brass was an emblem of Alex- 
ander; the legs of iron, of his suc- 
cessors. He was appointed by Grod 
to destroy the Persian empire in 
the east, and establish the Grecian 
monarchy in its room ; which he 
effected with surprising rapidity. 
After having defeated Darius wit^ 
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his immense amiy at tssud, and 
taken Tyre, he marched to Judea; 
over which country he obtained 
rule. He continued to press his 
conquests till his d€ath, through 
intemperance, A.M. 3646, in the 
thirty-third year of his age and 
twelfth of his reign. He was buried 
at Alexandria; and his empire was 
divided among the principal officers 
of his army. Another Alexander is 
mentioned, Mark xv. 21, son of 
Simon the Cyrenean, who was com- 
pelled to carry our Saviour's cross, 
as he was being led to Mount Cal- 
vary, to be crucified. Another is 
mentioned. Acts iv. 6. A fourth. 
Acts xlx. 33; and a fifth, with 
great dishonour, 1 Tim. i. 20. The 
name was frequent. 

ALEXANDRIA, a city of 
Egypt, Acts xvill. 24, and xxvii. 6. 
built by Alexander the Great, and 
where he was buried. From its 
advantageous situation, near the 
Mediterranean, it soon became one 
of the most flourishing cities in the 
east; but it is now comparatively 
inconsiderable. 

ALLEGORY, a word used m 
translating Gal. iv. 24. The 
ori^al text does not, however, 
contain the word, and should have 
been translated, tohic^ thirds are 
allegorized, i, e. the portions of 
scripture history to which the 
apostle refers are allegorically ap- 
plied. Paul speaks of his use of 
these things rather than of their 
character. There are allegories in 
Scripture which in part are length- 
ened metaphors, or a continuation 
of metaphors. Psalm Ixxx. con- 
tains one. Thou hrmtghtest a 
vinej &c. Parables fall under this 
name. To interpret an-^aUegory 
regard must be had, first, to the 
mfrtff"*^^* of Uie tinui% it contains; 



and, secondly, to the object intended 
to be set forth. The interpretation 
of Nathan's allegory, 2 Sam. xii., 
by the prophet himself, and Christ's 
own interpretation of his parabie 
of the sower, Matt, xiii., are beau- 
tiful examples of the use and ap- 
plication of allegories. We may 
not wantonly convert Bible narra- 
tions into allegories. 

ALMOND TREE, the tree that 
first blossoms in tlie spring, hence 
its name in Hebrew, the toatcher 
as watching for spring. This tree 
is often mentioned in Scripture. 
It denotes in Jer. L 11, God's vigi- 
lance to chasten his people^ 




Aaron's rod produced almond bios* 
soms and fruit, Numb. xviL 8. Its 
blossoms are white, hence one of 
the figures in Eccles. xii. 5. 

ALMS, gifts to the poor and 
needy. The mosaic law provided 
for such gifts, Lev. xxv. 35 ; Deut. 
XV. 7, &c. In Dan. iv. 27, traces 
may be discovered of a sentiment 
which has very extensively pre- 
vailed, that almsgiving may be a 
means of conciliating God's favour 
and warding off evil. The preva- 
lence of this idea wiU account for 
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dw begging whioh we mwt with 
in unnkl iustuicea in the New 
TeBtiunent, Mark x. 46; Acta 
iU. 2. CbriBlJaiutf proVidea foi 
abosgiviug u one of its unportaat 
aodal duties; atiil, no deptuideucs 
nui7 be placed oq it as oommead- 
ing us to God. 

ALMUG TREE, ■ wood meo- 
tloiied 1 Kings i. II, 3 Chron. 
iL 8, about which authors bj« by 
no means agroed as to what aud 
whence it was; the Vnigate trana- 
latea, citron-wood, and ^ Septna- 
gint, wrooght wood. The dtron 
ties known to the ancients waa 
much esteemed for its odour and 
beaut/. Algum, or by transposi- 
tion of the letters, almtig, ia an 
oriental word tintranslaled. Some 
tak« the first syllable al for the 
Arabic article, ao that we hare the 
gum tree, or that which prodaoes 
gum Arabia It ia thought to be 
the same with the ahlttim-wood of 

ALOES, a precious wood need 
m the flaat for perfumes. The 
tree so called must In dis- 
tinguished from the drag of that 
name used in embalming, John 
xix. 39. This drug waa obtained 




^^^n an orioiita^ plant mJl ivi^>^^gh 
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known. Tbe tree was of grert 
value in perfumes, Prov viL IT, 
Cant iv. 14. 

ALPHEUS, ftthai of James 
tbe leaa, Matt. x. 3, Luke vi. 15; 
and huebaud of Mary, the sister of 
Haty the mother of Christ, nhenoa 
Jamea is called the brother of our 
Lord. Cleophaa,mentiDnedbyLuke 
HIT. 13, ia tbe atune person with 
Alpheus; the one being his Greek 
name, and the otlier bis Hebrew <it 
Syriao name, according to the cu^ 
torn of Palestine, where the people 
had generally two names, the One 
Greek, the other Hebrew; compare 
John lit 36; Luke hit. 10; and 
Matt. X. 3. There was another 
jUpheus, Mark ii. 14. 

ALTAR, a place or structure 
whereoa sacrifioes were tiered. 
There ia no mention mode of altars 
tdU after the Sood, when Noah built 
one, and offered bnmt offerings on 
it The altar aet up by Jacob at 
Bethel, was nothing but the atone 
which had sorred him for a pillow. 
Gideon sacrificed apofa a ston^ 
which stood before his house. 
The idolatrous practice was to 
have altars near groves, which the 
Jews were forbidden to imitate, 
DeuL iTi. 21. The altar for the 
true God wa* to be built with 
earth; and if of stone, the stone 
was to remain rough and onhewng 
and the altar was to be widiout 
steps, Eiod. ix. 26. The Jewa 
had three altars in and about their 
temple. 1. The altar of burnt 
offerings ereeled by Sidomon b&- 
r<»e the porch, whiah waa a kind 
of coffw of shitlim-wood, ooTered 
with thick plates of brass, having 
a net-work of brass, whecenpon » 
oontional fire was kq>t Thii 
altar was twenty ouluts lon^ 
twsn^ wide, and ten ia bv^a^ 




wu & mBtH taUe of Bhittim-wood, 
covered Willi plates of pure gold , 
with a iiniii.11 border round it, sur- 
monnted by e, crown or ooping of 
gold. The ofRciating prieit offtred 
inceme morning andeveiiiugjoDthia 
tihla be also placed tlie censer, 
when he relored ont of the sanctn- 
aiy. 3. The altar, or table for 
tlia diow-bread, was a table of 
aUttiin-wood covered with plate* 
<^gold, Exod. XXV. S3, 24, having 
B Utile border round it, adorned 
with aculptiu-e. It wu placed in 
the aanctnai7, with the twelve 
IcBTM of the Bhow-bnad upon it. 



mi Bait Mid iDcenM. ^pcrtant 
ai altara were, thej wera hot 
t3rp!cal, beloDgiBg to a dispenea- 
tioD that wai to continue onlj 
ISl tit tima <jf (ia r^onaatiM. 
When Christ came and offered 
hiniielf, altars became nteleu 
Figuratively, we aay, we go to tha 
altar of God when public wor^p 
is intended. Property speaking 
we have no altars, John ii. 19—22; 
Heb. ix. I. It is phun, froat 
many passages (tf Scriptoie, that 
altars were ooDsidered places 
of safety for erimiasJs, except 
for those whose crimes iraie very 
great. 

AMJlLEK, sou of Eliphai, Iqr 
Timna, grandsoD of Esau, Gen. 
xxivi. IS. Amslck is supposed 
by some to hais been the father 
rf the Amaieidtes, a powerful 
people, who dwelt in Arabia Pe- 
tnea; living like the present Arabs, 
in hamlets, caies, or tents; but 
this is doubted by others, who de- 
scribe chfl Amslekites, from Gen. 
xiv. 7, and Num. xxiv. 30, as • 
powerful people much earlier than 
any desoeodaat of Elsan. Between 
them and Che Hebrews, many 
battles were fonght, wherdn the 
latter were genersllj' conqnarorsj 
the enmity moet probably origin- 
sting in Iha conduct of tiie Alnv 
Ickites to Israel, when they were 
fleeing from Egypt, Exod. xviL 8. 
They were to be destroyed, and 
their very name blotted cut, which, 
however, was not accomplished till 
long slier the Israelites were 
settled in th^ land, I Chron. ir. 
43. The tenn 'Amalekitea' seem* 
somstiinas to be used in a wider 
sense than to describe the de- 
scendants of EBlJutc, Exod. xriL 
14 — 19i Dettt. SKt. U— l«l * 
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AMASA, son of Abigail, Da^ 
yid's sister, and general of Absa- 
lom's army, 2 Sam. xvii. 25. 
After Absalom's defeat, David 
pardoned Amasa, and gave him a 
post of honour in his own army, 
2 Samuel zx. 4; bnt he was 
treacherously murdered by Joab. 
There was another Amasa, a chief 
of Ephraim, 2 Chron. xxviii. 12. " 

AMAZIAK, eighth king of Ju- 
dah, son and successor of Joash, 
A.M. 31C5. ' His name 'means 
strength of Jehovoh, He acted 
wisely at the beginning of his 
reign; bnt after conquering the 
Edomites, 2 Kings xiv. he carried 
off their idols, and acknowledged 
them as gods, by adoration and 
offering incense. He then pro- 
claimed war against Joash, king 
of Israel, who defeated his army, 
and took him prisoner. After this 
he reigned fifteen years at Jerusa- 
lem, but turned not to the Lord. 
A conspiracy was formed against 
him, the leaders of which assassin- 
ated him, as he fled to Lachish, 2 
Kings xiv. ; 2 Chron. xxv. A 
second p«'son of this name was 
priest to the golden calves sot up 
at Bethel, Amos vii. 10 — 17. 

AMEN, , a word signifying 
trwe, or faithful^ 'or so let it be. 
It is a title of Christ, Rev. iii. 
14. The word by which concur- 
rence in prayer, or praise was ex- 
pressed, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. In all pro- 
bability it was uttered audibly, 1 
Chron. xvi. 36; Psa. cvi 48. ' In 
the same manner the people testi- 
fied their concurrence in the ad- 
jurations employed in enforcing 
the law, Deut. xxvii. 15, &c. The 
word was also frequently em- 
ployed by our Lord when he 
spoke of anything of especial im- 
portancoi or to which ho expected 



particular attention, VerHt/j verilp 
or Amen, amen. 

The use of this word in con- 
nexion with the petitions in whick 
we join with others, implies four 
things: 1. Belief of all that we 
have said concerning God and 
ourselves; together with sincerity 
in our ascriptions of honour to 
God, in the reverence we cherish 
for his name and attributes and 
works; and a persuasion of our 
own unworthmess, wants, and sor- 
rows. 2. The wish and desire to 
obtain all that we have prayed for 
longing after it, and looking for it. 
The use of the word is equivalent 
to, L<^d,let it be according to our 
petition, 3. The confirmation of 
all our professions, promises, and 
engagements to God. It thus be- 
comes a solemn oath on our lips, 
binding to the Lord agreeably to 
the professions that we have uiade. 
4. The hope and expectation of 
acceptance, and audience; and, in- 
deed, while we thus confirm our 
dedication of ourselves to God, we 
also humbly lay claim to his ac~ 
complishment of the promises of 
his covenant, and wait in expecta- 
tion that he will fiilfil all our pe- 
titions, so far as they are agreeable 
to our best interests, and the de- 
signs of his glory. 

AMETHYST, a gem of purple 
colour, the ninth in order upon 
i the high priest's breastplate, Exod. 
xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12. There are 
two species of this gem; one, the 
more scarce, is the oriental or 
eastern ametliyst, which, next to 
i the diamond, is the hardest sub- 
stance knowti: the other, the more 
common, is the occidental or 
western amethyst, one of the 
varieties of the quartz or rock 
crystal, foand in many parts of 
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the world. The latter gem is Uie 
8ofter, and much more easily cut 
and worked of the twa 

AMMONITES, descendants of 
Lot's youngest son. They lived 
in a country east of the AmoriteSi 
separated from Moab by the river 
Arnon. The prohibition of their 
entering the ' coi^regation qf the 
Lordf or becoming Incorporated 
with the Israelites, to the tenth 
gtaerutionf Deut. xziii. 3, was 
uiderstoodby Nehemiah to be per- 
petual, Neh. ziiL 1. For a long 
time after the settlement of Israel in 
their land, the Anuuonites actively 
opposed them, but at length they 
were subdued by Saul, 1 Sam. xL 
U. In the days of Jehoshaphat, 
ftad afterwards, when chastisement 
b^gan to be iziflicted on the Jews 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Ammonites 
joined with the foes of Judah. 
Prophets, therefore, were direoled 
to fbretel their entire destruction, 
Zeph. il 8, 9; Amos L 13 — 15; 
Jer. xliz.; £z€^ zzL 

AMNON, eldest son of David, 
by Aliii^^ni, He was slain by Ab- 
salom at a family feast, on account 
of bis wicked conduct to Tamar, 
Absalom's sister, 2 Sam. xiiL 

AMON, fourteenth king of Ju- 
^A and son of Manasseh. He 
began to reign am. 3363, and fol- 
lowed the example of his father, 
doing that which was evil in the 
Bight of the Lord. He was slain 
by his servants in his own house, 
And Josiah his son succeeded him, 
* Kings xxL 18—26. 

AMORITES, descendants of 
one of the sons of Canaan. They 
tte mentioned first in the time 
of Abraham. When the Israelites 
*^ofe about to take possession of 
ibe land God gave tliem, the 
AiQoritet wore a strong peoploi 
17 



occupyiug a tract on both aides of 
the Jordan. Sihon and Og wert 
their kings at that time, who wer* 
both overthrown. To reconcile 
Deut. L 44 with Num. ziv. 45, it if 
to be borne in mind, in the passage 
from Deuteronomy that Moses does 
not mention Amalekites. The pas- 
sage is an instance of mere omia- 
sion. In the passage from Numberf 
the Canaanites are mentioned, who 
were the same people as the 

i Amorites. The name Amorite if 
often taken in Scripture for the 
Canaanites in general The lands 
of the Amorites west of the Jordan, 
were given to Judah; and those 
east of that river were shared be- 
tween the Reubenites and Gaditei. 
AMOS, the fourth of the minor 

! prophets. In his youth he was a 
herdsman at Tekoa. He waa 
chosen to the prophetic office and 
lived during tiie time of Uzziah, 
king of Judah, and Jeroboam the 
second. His name signifies carried, 
or, a burden, Amos is behind 
none of the prophets in sublim- 
ity and magnificence; his com- 
parisons, indeed, are generally 
taken from rustic life, but they are 
exceedingly natural and strUung. 
His predictions relate to the de- 
struction of the nations contending 
at that time against Israel, as well 
as to the Judgments the Israelites 
were to expect for their sins. 
He wishes to alarm those who 
were at large or quite easy in 
Zion, notwithstanding the afflic- 
tion she endured, and to cheer the 
penitent with the promise of de- 
liverance from future evil. In ch. 
ix. 11, there is a clear prediction 
of the Messiali, referred to in 
Acts XV. 16, 17. See quotationa 
from ch. v. 25—27, in Acts viL 
42, 43. There were other p-jr 
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■ons of the name. Amoz, the 
father of Isaiah, supposed to have 
been of the seed royal, and son of 
king Joash, has sometimes been 
confounded with Amos the prophet. 

AMKAPHEL, king of Shinar. 
He confederated with others against 
the king of the Pentapolis, or dis- 
trict of five cities, whom they con- 
quered, plundering theur cities, and 
taking many captives, an!iong Whorii 
was Lot, Abraham's nephew : but 
Abraham pursued thein, retook 
Lot, and recovered all the spoil, 
kM. 2092. 

ANAKIM, the plural of the 
word Hgnifydng gianC 

ANAMMELECH, di- ADRAM- 
MELECH, an idol said to have 
been worshipped by the sacrifice of 
children in the fire, 2 Kings xvii. 13. 
It is thought to denote the moon. 

ANANIAS. Three of this name 
are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. One a high priest of the 
Jews, A.C. 47. It was this high 
priest whom Paul is said to have 
reviled, when he was carried before 
him, Acts xxiii. 3. How did not 
Paul know that Ananias was high 
priest? Perhaps, because he was 
not at that time wearing his robes 
of office, or because, in reality, the 
office of the high priesthood was 
at that time vacant. Ananias had 
been deprived, and his successor 
murdered ; the Sanhedrim was 
therefore destitute of a president: 
Ananias, who was exceedingly 
{)opular, presided at the meeting 
of the council, but probably for 
*Jiat particular occasion only. The 
words of the apostle wore a pre- 
Tiction to Ananias, that God w&idd 
Unite him, which was afterwards 
accomplished, when he was mur- 
dered in the royal palace by a 

iy of matineers, at the bead of 



whom was his son. Another Ansr 
nias was one of the christian pro- 
fessors of Jerusalem, who, together 
with Sapphira his wife, was sud- 
denly struck dead, uttering a false- 
hood to the Holy Ghost, Acts ▼. 
Thenr sin at first consisted in re- 
serving to themselves a part of the 
price of what they haid voluntarily 
dedicated to the service of tho 
Lord; they were thereby guilty of 
sacrilege. They afterwards in- 
creatsed their iniquity by a lie to 
conceal it. The third Ananias 
was a disciple, d^volling at Damas- 
cus, who was directed by a vision 
to go and ftad Paul upon his 
conversion, Acts ix. 10 — 18. Eo- 
clesiastical tradition makes this 
Ananias bishop of the church bX 
Damascus, for whidi, however, as 
in fifty other cases, the^ is no 
foundation. 

ANATHEMA, something set 
ap^, separated, devoted. It de- 
noted a thing or person so set 
apart or devoted to God, as to 
admit of no redemption. Some 
devoted things or persons might 
be redeemed, the anathema never 
could be. Compare Lev. xxvii 
1—27, with verses 21, 28, 29. 
Hence, the term came ^Hsily to 
denote a cutting off, or separating 
any one frcmi the communion of 
the faithftil, from the number of 
the living, or from the privileges 
of society; or the devoting any 
animal, city, or other thing, to 
destruction. Moses and Paul both 
speak as if they thought being ac- 
cursed a less evil than something 
else which they were fearing, t.«., 
they asked the one to be blotted 
out of the book of life; the other 
to be accursed on behalf of his 
brethren the Israelites; but these 
•re strong and bold expressions ol 
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their love, and can only mean a 
emporal, not an eternal excision ; 
which no good man can wish. 

ANCHOR; figuratiyely, hope is 
called an anchor, Heb. vi. 19, be- 
cause it gives stability to the soul, 
and enables it to weather ont the 
storms of temptation and affliction. 
An anchor is the means of safety. 
Hope may be called an cmchor 
etUerinff inhito that within the veil, 
in allusion, as some think, to a 
particular stone in the temple 
walls, seen on the outside, and 
passing through to the interior, to 
which, therefore, criminals betook 
themselyes for safety. To the hope 
of the gospel, the guUty betake 
themselvea, 

ANGEL, the word means pro- 
perly a messenger, and is employed 
in Scripture for men in that capa- 
dty : as Moses, Heb. ii 2 ; ministers 
of the word of God, Rev. ii. 1 ; iii. 
1, 7, &c ; it was also useji for wli^t- 
soever God may employ to execute 
his pleasure, Psa. civ. 4; Heb.i. 7; 
tpho maketh the winds his angels, 
or messeagerSf and the Ughinings his . 
servants, 2 Cor. xii 7. But com- 
monly the word intends an order 
of beings spiritual and intelligent, 
first in rank and dignity among 
created beings. Some are pure 
and happy. Others, Jude vi., are 
evil spirits intent on mischief, and 
full of enmity against God, Eph. 
vL 12. Some writers have re- 
presented angels as divided into 
several hierarchies, and the New 
Testament countenances the idea 
of angels differing among them- 
selves in station and dignity. See, 
with the last-mentioned passage, 
Eph. iii. 10. 

ANGEL OF THE LORD, or 
ANGEL JEHOVAH, is a title 
6re^aently of Jesus Christ, Gen. 



zvL 1 1—13 ; xviii. ; Exod. zxiiL SO. 

Christ is also called the Angel of 
the Covenant. MaL iiL 1, because 
he was sent to make known the 
covenant of mercy, to fulfil its 
condition, and to bestow its bless- 
ings. The officiating minister of 
a synagogue among the Jews, or 
their messenger or representative, 
was called their angel ; the angel 
of such a synagogue. Hence the 
tide in Revelation of the ministers 
of the Asiatic churches. 

ANISE, an aromatic plant, the 
seeds of whidi are used in medicine 
as a carminative. An oil is ex- 
tracted from the plant by distUla- 
lation; and during the process a 
water is also extracted, called ani- 
seed water, a well-known cordial 
and carminative. In Matt xxiiL 
23, not anise, but dill is meant; 
the word employed denoting the 
latter of these plants. Our trans- 
lators confoimded two Greek words 
somewhat alike in sound, but dif- 
ferent in meaning. 

ANNA, daughter of Phanuel, a 
prophetess and a widow, of the tribe 
of Asher. A pious woman, who 
constantiy attended the morning 
and evening sonricd at the temple: 
she was fourscore years old, when 
the mother of Jesus came to present 
him in the temple, and entering, 
while Simeon was pronouncing the 
hymn of thanksgiving, which we 
read in the gospel, Anna likewise 
began to praise God, and speak of 
the Messiah to all those who waited 
for the redemption of Israel, Luke 
iL36, &C. 

ANNAS, or ANANUS, a high 
priest of the Jews. He was father- 
in-law to Ciuaphas, John xviii. la 
and before him Jesus Christ was 
brought, after he bad been takea 
into custody at the mount of OUve* 



ganenJIy used in consecrating or 
letting apart to the office of king, 
priest, or prophet. It wna a Bolemn 
de)iga>^im to office. Aaron vaa 




anointod, and Saul, and David, and 
ihe sneceeBors to tha offices «u*- 
tamei respectively by those dia- 
tingnished men. This was the 

gnratioD, and probably denoted the 
commQuicaUoQ from God (^ the 
gifts necessary far those offices. 
Jesas was emphatically the I-ord's 
anointed, or the king, priest, and 
prophet of the church. Hence his 
name the Messiah, or in Greek the 
Christ, both of which names ug- 
nity the anointed. The holy an- 
dntltig ml, prepared by Mosea foe 
the consecrating of persons and 
things appointed to the service of 
God_, was not to be in common use, 
nor imitated under pain of exciuon, 
but to be lud up in the moat boly 
place, Esod. Hit. 32—38. It wu 
one of Ihe things that were wanting 
Id the second temple. 

Guests were anointed by their 
boats, as a part of tlie welcome with 
which they were greeted, the omis- 
«ian of which was a sign of dis- 

•wct Luke Tii. 46. See Paalm 
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I xziii, 5; xxriL 9. Persona alu 
frequently anointed themselves, and 
Ihe omission of this practice waa 
an oriental sign of mouming. Pro- 
bably oi! on tiie skin was regarded 
as contrihoting to health and clean- 
liness by checking perspiratioD. 
James v. 14 refers to a medioal 
practice amoi^ orientals. Fsalm 
cix, IS; Ira. L 6; Mark vL 13) 
Lnke x. 34. 

ANT, on Insect, celebrated for 
its industry, Prov. vi. 6; xii. S4, 
25, generally of a brown cost and 
small size with tu. The habits of 
anta accord with the descriptioD 
given by Solomon. They dwell 
together in sodetiei which are well 
regulated. They attend to their 
young with the utmost care ; thay 
make use of proper seasons to col- 
lect a supply of provisions suitable 
for their purposes. The notion of 
their laying up com or rice or other 
food og^nst the winter seems to 

plied in the language of Solomon, 
when correctly interpreted. Hi« 
lesson from the ant seems to be, 
attend (0 your yroper baintai, or 
avail sovtdf of fanwmb^ tint/a 
for doing what you lum to do vtilk- 
out dday. 

ANTELOPE. This word does 
not occur in the English Scriptures, 
but there is no doubt that in the 
Hebrew text of the Old Teslameut, 



deer, andthepygajg,ordison, Dent 
xiv. 5. are species. Antelopes m 
ruminating animals, or animals 
which, liiie our own cow, &c.. 
chew the cud. They unite the 
light and graceful form of the 
deer vrith that in some parliculan 
of the goat Their ^ei are mM, 
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laifie, and beantifiil, ^th tenr- 
pits beneath. They are mostly 
adapted for great speed. To this 
family belong the oryx and the 
gazelle, the former of which is 
supposed by some to be the animal 
caUed the unicorn, from the false 
notion of its having but one long 
straight bom rising from its fore- 
head. 

ANTICHRIST, one who as- 
sumesthe place and office of Christ, 
or who maintains a direct opposi- 
tion to Christ. The man of sin, 
who is to precede the second com- 
ing of Christ, and who is represented 
in Scripture, and by the fathers, as 
the epitome of every thing that is 
impious, cruel, and abominable. 
See 2 Thess. ii. 9, &c. Various 
arc the opinions concerning this 
man of sin, some referring it to 
Mahommed, others to Caius Calig- 
ula, others to Simon Magus, others, 
and far the greatest part, to the 
Pope. Whatever antichrist may 
be, it is to be overthrown, Dan. vii. 
25 ; and there is much now in the 
world to betoken the speedy ap- 
proach of this great event. Hasten 
it, O Lord, in its time! 

ANTIOCH. Therewere several 
cities of this name. Two are 
mentioned in the New Testament 
One was the capital of Syria, situ- 
ate on the Orontes, 300 miles north 
of Jerusalem, and thirty east of 
the Mediterranean sea. It was built 
by Seleucus Nicanor, about three 
centuries before Christ, and named 
after his father, Antiochus. Its 
inhabitants were distinguished for 
luxury and licentiousness, yet Chris- 
tianity flourished there, so powerful 
is the grace of God. Barnabas 
was sent thither from Jerusalem 
to encourage the new converts; 
many others were added to their 



i number; and Paul, yielding to the 

solicitations of Barnabas, joined 

him, labouring at Antioch with 

great success for a whole year, Acts 

xi. 19 — 26; XV. 22 — 26. Peter also 

joined them, and in this city it 

was that he received his reproof 

from Paul, Gal. ii. 11—14. It 

was here that the disciples first 

received the name of Christians. 

The other Antioch was in Hsi* 

! dia, Acts xiii. 14. Paul and Bar- 

* nabas preached here also, but were 

I obliged to leave because of a tumult 

raised against tiiem by the Jews. 

ANTIOCHUS, a common name 
of the kings of Syria, afler the time 
of Alexander the Great, the ac- 
tions of many of whom are foretold 
by the prophets: the books of Mac- 
cabees, as well as other ancient 
histories, relate the fulfilment of 
these prophecies. The name sig- 
niiies one who vnihstandsj or lasts 
out, denoting military prowess. The 
first Antiochus was a general of 
Philip, and father of Seleucus, who^ 
' established himself as ruler in Ba- 
bylon. 2. Antiochus Soter, or 
Saviour, son of Seleucus Nicanor. 
He began to reign A.M. 3724, and 
conferred many immunities upon 
the Jews of Asia. 3. Antiochus 
Theos, or THE GOD, SOU and suc- 
cessor of Antiochus Soter, whose 
marriage with the daughter of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
is foretold by Daniel, xi. 6. He 
began to reign a.m. 3749. 4. Anti- 
ochus the Great, son of Seleucus 
Callinicus, to whom the Jews sub- 
mitted; in consequence of which 
obedience he permitted them, 
throughout all his dominions, to 
live according to their own laws. 
He began his reign A.M. 3781. 5. 
Antiochus Epiphanis, or the 
Illustrious, vae of the greatest 
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peisecutors the Jewish nation ever 
had. His design was to extirpate 
mdaism. He is prophesied of Dan. 
xL He ordered the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus to he placed upon the al- 
tar of the temple, and a sow to he 
offered in sacrihco. The M^iccahees 
then first appeared, and resisted the 
generajs of this wicked prince. An- 
liochus, moved with indignation, 
was hastening into Jndea to make, 
as he said, Jerusalem a grave for all 
the Jews; hut the divine vengeance 
overtook him, for he fell from his 
chariot, hruised his limhs, and died 
in the most excruciating torture, 
A.H. 3840. Upon his death-hcd, he 
wrote a suhmisuve letter to the 
Jews, promising to ttun Jew, if he 
recovered, and recommended his son 
to their protection. 6. Antiochus 
EuPATOR, son of Epiphanes, hegan 
to reign a.m. 3840, and reigned only 
two years. 7. Antiochcs Theos, 
a second with tills surname, son of 
Alexander Balas, who was trea- 
cherously put to death hy Tryphon, 
his minister, a.m. 3861. 8. Akti- 
OCHUS, surnamed Pius, or Soteb, 
or SiDETE8,i.e.^Aer or hunter ^ son 
of Demetrius Soter, and hrother to 
Demetrius Nicanor, reigned ahout 
ten years, from A.M. 3864 to 3873, 
when he was put to death hy the 
Partliians. 

' ANTIPAS, tlie faithful martyr, 
Rev. il 13. 2. Ai^tipas Herod, 
or Herod Antipas, son of Herod 
the Great, hy Cleopatra, a native 
of Jerusalem. Antipas was ap- 
pointed hy Herod in his will tetrarch 
of Galilee and Petraaa, wliich te- 
trarchy was confirmed to him hy 
Augustus. He married the daughter 
of Aretas, king of Arahia, whom he 
divorced A.C. 35, in order to give 
place to Herodias, wife to his hro- 
i;hcr Philip, who was then living. 



John the Baptist, for denouncing 
this incest, was taken into custod} 
hy order of Antipas, imprisoned 
and afterwards heheaded hy desire 
of Salome, Herodias's daughter, who 
pleased Antipas hy dancing on a 
puhlic festival, a r^ondesoension very 
unusual in those days, especially in 
persons of so high station. Matt 
xiy. 6. Herod's army was defeated 
in a war which Aretas waged against 
him, for indignities shown to his 
daughter. Both he and Herodias, 
whose amhition caused his ruin, 
were afterwards driven from their 
kingdom, and died in hanishment 
at Lyons. 

ANTONIA, a tower or fortress 
of Jerusalem, huilt hy Herod the 
Great, in honour of his friend Marc 
Antony. It stood upon an emi- 
nence, cut steep on nil sides, with 
a wall 800 cuhits high. It over- 
looked the temple^ and was proha- 
hly intended to keep the worshippers 
tliere in order at a time when itiej 
were hecoming very turhulent and 
rchelllous agfldnst Roman rule. 
From this tower the tribune ran 
with his Roman soldiers, to rescuo 
Paul out of the hands of the Jews, 
who had seized him in the temple, 
with a design to put him to death, 
Acts xxi. 31, 32. 

APE, a genus of animals brought 
by Solomon's ships to Jerusalem, 
1 Kings X. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21. 
Most likely this animal was that 
described by Pliny, lib. viiL c. 19, 
with fore-feet somewliat like tlie 
human hand, and with hind-legs 
and feet also resembling man's. 
The monkey will be easily traced 
in this description, but of what 
species we cannot say. Apes were 
anciently worshipped by the Egyp 
tians ; they are stiU adorod in maiur 
places in Indiiu 
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APHEK, sirenffth, a /arH)Ud, 
tirong town. Three places of tkis 
name at least are mentioned in 
Scripture; one in the tribe of 
Aaher, Joshua ziiL 4 ; one near the 
spot at which the Israelites defeated 
Benhadad, \ Kings xz.; and (me in 
Issachar's territory not far from 
Jezrecl, where the Philistines 
repeatedly encamped before they 
fought with the Israelites. 

APOCALYPSE, a word that 
generally dgnifies revelation. It 
is the Greek name of the book 
which contains the revelations 
John had in the island of Patmos. 
This book of the New Testament 
13 said to have been written about 
, tiie year of Christ j96, in tlie island 
of Patmos, whither John had been 
banished by the emperor Domitian; 
bat Sir Isaac Newton,guidedhy the 
title of the Syriac version. ^e% the 
time of writing this book earlier, 
viz., in the time of Nero. Th^ 
book of the Revelation has QOt al- 
ways been received as canonical. 
The careful siHting of the evidence 
for and against its canqjoical au- 
thority has led to its being almost 
muversally received as divinely in- 
spired. It consists of two principal 
divisions; the first relating to the 
then present state of the church, 
and containing epistles addressed 
by direction of Christ to seven par- 
ticular ohurches. The second part 
consists of prophecy, beginning 
with chapter iv., and going through 
the whole book. Seals are broken, 
and the contents of the documents 
they covered are read. Trumpets 
ve sounded, and their language is 
interpreted. Vials fuU of plagues 
and judgments are emptied, and 
the calamities they inflict are 
described; and various other forms 
and sulgects of prediction are pre- 



sented, to nnderstand the meanmg 
and application of which requires 
very much of calm, patient, devout 
research. No book has suffered 
more than the Apocalypse has don« 
from the rashness of interpreters. 
To explain this book, or indeed any 
book of prophecy, periectly, is not 
the work of one man or of one age^ 
and probably it never will be clearly 
understood till it is all fulfilled. 
It is graciously designed that th« 
gradual accomplishment of predic- 
tions should continue to afford 
the most valuable testimony to the 
divine origin of our holy rdigion. 

APOCRYPHA, hidden, secreted, 
the general name of certain books, 
or parts of books, not admj(j|ted into 
the canon of the Scripture. Thesa 
books were unknown to the Jewish 
church, and apparently to the 
writers of the first tlyree centuri^ 
They are destitute of characters 
of divinely inspired books, and 
are never q[uoted or alluded to in 
any part of .the New Testament. 
Against the divine authority of the 
Apocrypha, we have the concurring 
sense of the whole church of God; 
while for it there is only the au- 
thority of the church of Rome, a 
manifestly corrupt and mi^udging 
church. These books though un- 
inspired, 9ore, some of them, of great 
value as histories, and others as 
throwing hght on saatim«nts and 
practices obtaining in very early 
times. There are books called 
I4)0cigrphal pertaining to New Tes- 
tament times and matters^ which 
however are of no. worth. 

APOLLOS» a Jew of Alexandria, 
who came to Ephesus during the- 
absence of Paul, when he had gone 
to Jerusalem, Acts xviii. 24. He 
was an eloquent man, and mighty 
m the Scriptures. Alter being 
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laiAnioted in the Christian faith, he 
went to Achaia; 'and at Corinth, 
he was nsefol in conyincing the 
Jews out of the Scriptures, that 
Jesus was the Chrbt. Paul men- 
tions Apollos, in the epistle to Titus, 
iii. 13, with kindness. 

APOSTACY, turning or falling 
away from, Acts xxi. 21; 2 Thess. 
ii 3. It was formerly used, as it 
is now, to denote a deserting or 
abandoning of the true religion. 
The apostate and the heretic, in 
religious phrase, differ. One gives 
up a part, the other the whole, of 
religion. Some early Christians re- 
lapsed from Christianity to Judaism. 
Some mingled Christianity and 
Judaism. Some gave up cluis- 
tianity for paganism: all are oc- 
casionally called apostates. See 
Gal. V. 4; Heb. yi. 4 — 6; x. 38, 39. 

APOSTLE, one delegated or 
■ent, John ziii. 16. The name is 
applied generally to those whom 
CSirist sent to preach his gospel, 
and propagate his truth in the 
world. Their number was twelve, 
in allusion to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and their commission while 
Christ was yet with them, was 
confined to the Jews, Matt. x. At 
his ascension, their commission ex- 
tended to all nations ; still, for 
about eight years, they confined 
themselves to Jews, and for nearly 
three more, they only addressed 
devout or proselyted Gentiles. 
Saul, who was bom among Gen- 
tiles, and Barnabas, also bom in a 
Gentile country, were selected by 
the H»ly Ghost to preach espe- 
cially to Gentiles. The former, 
for eight or nine years, appears to 
have confined his labours as the 
other apostles did, but at length, 
having been prepared for it by God's 
providence, he was thntf^ forth 



with Barnabas to seek the coiu 
version of the heathen. Paul is 
frequently called the apostle^ by 
way of eminence : he was in labours 
more abundant than they all. An 
apostle must have seen Cluist 
alive after his crucifixion ; the 
apostles were to be eye-witnesses 
to his resurrection, 1 Cor. ix. 1; 
Acts xxiL 15; xxvi. 16 — 20. He 
must have received his commission 
inunediately from Christ Apostles 
were infallibly inspired by the 
Holy Ghost; they were endowed 
with miraculous powers, and they 
had a charge not at all confined. 
They were to go anywhere and 
everywliere preaching the gospel. 

APPEAL, to refer to another 
judge. Acts XXV. 21. A law of » 
Rome, called the Sempronian law, 
secured the right of appeal to every 
Roman citizen; t.e., the appellant 
could not be capitally convicted 
without the suffrages of the people. 
A freeman of Rome could thus 
remove his cause from any pro- 
vincial governor to the senate or 
emperor, or to such magistrates as 
had been appointed to hear appeals. 
Paul appealed to Csesar against 
Festus and the Jews, who would 
have condemned him. Acts xxy 
8—12. 

APPLE, Tappiuach, most pro- 
bably the citron. The best apples 
of Egypt, by no means good ones, 
are obtained by sea from Rhodes, 
by land from Damascus; it is not 
probable, therrfore, that Judea, an 
intermediate country, had any 
apples that were of value. AU, 
moreover, that are now used in 
Judea, at all remarkable, are of 
foreign growth. The citron-tree 
was a large, beautiful, and noble 
tree, of exquisite smell, affording a 
delightful shade, and exhilarating 




fruit, eea Cant ii. S— 5; Til S: 
Prov. UT. 11. Oolden cilrwu in 
tilner iatlceti, an allusion to the 
maimer of serviog up the frnit oa 
Solomon's table. 

AQUILA, a nnHve of Pontni, 
{□ A^ Minor, who, together with 
his wife, Priacilla, were converted 
at an early period to the chrisUau 
religion. Paul ulutea them, Rom. 
itL 3, with great kindness, and 
also 2 Tim. iv. 19, for they were 
then at Ephesns. Af Aquila was 
of the «ame occupation as Paul, 
the apOBtle lodged Bjid wrought 
with lum at Corinth, AotBiviiL 2,3. 

AR, CBpiUJ city of the Moahites, 
Nnmb. xxL 28; lea. XT. 1. It is 
also called Rnbhath and Rabbnth 
Moab, to dSstinguiab it from an- 
flthet Rabbath. It wbb about toven- 
teen mileii east of the Deed Sea, 
and lea mile< lonth of the river 

ARABIA, a country of very 
great extent in Asia, between Snei 
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on the eut. Tlw Indian oa«u I* 
itB Boulhem boundary, itfl northers 
b»a Dot been weU defined. It is 
distinguished into tltreo great diii- 
siuns, AoABU Desksta. Arabia 
Petilsa, and Ababia Felix 
AiuBLA Deibeta is sitoate be- 
tween the Kuphrat«s on tbe east 
and north, the mountains of Gilead 
on the west, and Arabia Felix on 
the wmth. It comprised the 
llureans, the easttim part of Edom, 
the Nabatheans, the inhabitants of 
Kedar, &a, who wandered from 
place to place, to lind puture and 
water for their cattle, witiwot 
either cities, lionses, or fixed 
babitations. Arabia Fei.ix is 
situate to the south of Arabia 
Deserta, divided from it by a 
chain of mountains. It is bounded 
on the east by the Per«an Gulf, on 
the south by tbe ocean, and on the 
west by the Rod Sea, or Arabian 
Gulf. This countiy is said to have 
abounded in gold and nlver, which 
bowever is doubtful, and in odori- 
ferous siHces, SQoh as frankincense, 
myrrh, aloes, balsam, gums, cassia, 
&c., and in all the fruits of tern- 
perate and warm climates. The 
people gBueially lived nnder tents 
in the field. Arabia Felix, as well 
as Arabia Petriea, was possessed 
by the descendants of Ishmael. 
Ababia PBTtLOiA lies Inunedialely 
south of Palestine, and contained 
the southern Edomites, the AmaJek- 
iles, the Cusbim, or Ethiopians, 
the Mabonim, &c Han stood 
Mount Sinai, where the law waa 
given to Moies; and here chiefly 
the IsraeUtes jomneyed in their 
way from Egfpt to Canaan. Tha 
races who inhabited tlus vast 
region seem to have been, 1 . The 
d^eudants ol T^'"" Cbnmgb Curh., 
who dwelt chiefly in the south. X. 



Tin JokbudtM, or inKtmimtt of 
JokUn, (the Anbi call him 
Eahtiui,) the aecond son of Eb«r, 
Shem's great grandBOn, and with 
them were cert^n descendiuitB of 
Abrohun hj Hngar and Keturah, 
and also the Edemitea, or de- 
■oendanM of Eaao. Nahor'a po»- 
terity, and Lot's aleo, settled in 
diffareDt pvta of thia extensive 
Donntry. Beadee these, there vers 
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othec tribes vhose deieeiU ti on 
knoim. Tbe ancieid Aislnaai 
were a oomraeBcial jpeople, Gen. 
xxjLviL 36' Tke iaji;^age&t or 
dialects^ fpokeii by these tribea 
closely resemUe the Hebrew ; and 
tbere have eiuted from tery early 
Ulnea versions of paiU of tbs 
ScripCnre, or of the vbole, into 
Acabie, which are of gre<f value 




ARAJtA r, the nnme of a monn- 
lainona country in Armenia, on 
one of the peaks on which it is 
Bcud Chat Noah's ark rested after 
tbe delnge. Gen. viii. 4. Tsvemier 
•ays, that there ore many monas- 
teriei upoa one of the mountains 
of this region, nhicli has obtained 
the name anciently given to the 
whole region, which the Armeniana 
call MereeoQssar, because the ark 
etopped there. Tonmefort leyt, 
that the top of Monnt Ararat is 
inacoearable, bo^ from its great 
height, and the snow it is covered 



with; 



t Ilea twelve miles 



It plain, having t 



Porter, in h 
beautiful description of this cele- 
brated roonntfljn. It has two peaka 
abont soven miles apart from each 
ether, and in this apace be supposes 
the ark to have rested. It must, 
however, bo remarked, that wliat- 

the restuig of the ark, is eiyoyed 
by this mouutjun only in common 
with many other eminencea In that 
ngioa. The aspect of this country 
was very much changed by a scriea 
of earthquakas, lasting from Jnna 
20, to September I, 1S40. 

ARCHASGEL, Dan. liL 1 ] 1 
Thess. ir. 16; Jude 9; aocorrling 
to some, an order of angelio beiogs 
of great dignity. Others think, 
and with great probability, thn 
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by the title Jesus Christ 'a in- 
tended. Who bat lie vu the 
prince, the great prince, of the 
Jewish people ? Who bnt ho will 
all the deful to judgment? 

ARCHELAUS, sea of Herod 
the G^t, whose will doclared him 
■ueeeBBor to the kingdom, npon 
condition that Angostas approred 
of it Angustns, howflver, gsve 
him the title, not of king, but of 
EthnsTch, with but half the 
territories which his lUhar Herod 
had enjoyed. Archelaus governed 
tho kingdom cf Judea with rioleooe 
and injustice, for which hs was 
sccnsed before Aogustui, who 
Ixuiished him, snd he continued in 
eiile to the end of his life. Joseph 
upon hifl return from Egypt, with 
the yonn^ child Jesui and hit 
mother, having heard that Ango- 
lans reigned in Judea, in the roiHii 
of his father Herod, Matt iL S2, 
was afhud Co go thither, aod there- 
fbre dwdt at Nazareth. 

AREOPAGUS, the high court 
at Athens, famous for Che justice 
of its decisions. It was the special 
doty of this court to see that 
religion was kept pure from nil 
forragn admixtures. Paul, there- 
fore, having preached at Athens, 
Acts xriL 19, was carried be- 
fore the Areopagites, as the in- 
troducer of a new religion. 'Jesus' 
and 'the resurrection' were pro- 
bably thought to be new deities. 
Hs spoke npOD this occauon with 
so much wisdom, that Dionysitis, 
one of his judges, was converted, 
and he was dismisied without any 
farther trouble. 

ARIEL, Uon <if God, or lionlike, 
as it is rendered, S Sam. udii. SO; 
I ChroD. xL £2, capital of Moab. 
a. Arid 4* aUo taken for Jomsalem, 
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God, and fa- the altu of bmil 
offerings, Eiek. iL 

ARIMATHEA,a dty, sapposed 
to occupy the site of the modem 
Ramleh, aboat eight miles sonth- 
sast from Joppa, and twenty-Rmr 
nearly west &om Jerusalem. It 
lay in the fins undulating plain of 
Sharon. This was the birUi-plaoe 
of Joseph, in whose new tomb 
Christ was buried. Matt xxvii. S7 ; 
John xix. 3S. 

AKK, Noah's ark, a floaCng 
vessel built by Koah for the preserr- 
Bldon of his family, and that of the 
several ^Kcies of animals during 
the deluge. Gen. vi. M. From the 
use and design of the aik, its form 
and Egure was pi^bably that of a 
house, rather than that of an ark 
several stories 




in it It WIS ISO years in buUd- 
ing. The wood of which it was 
built, is called goplier - wood, 
variouriy translated, cedar, pine, 
box,&a. The dimensions of the ark 
were 300 cubits in lengtli, fifty in 
breadth, and tbjny in height The 
length of the cubit, and me variety 
of measurea that went under this 
general name, render it impossible 
now, with any satisfactory results, 
to stale the admeasuremeat of the 
ark in English terms. Experienced 
sliip-builderB, however, dcwril>0 it 
BS exactly preserving thu propor- 
tions now conunonly adopted in 
construcdng ships c^ burqon. Ii 
■ ■ eight p. 
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ind iDMcU, that could not live 
hi water, snd oil tha necesflaiy 
Ibod for these creaturea for a. year- 
It liaa been dod tended, from tlie 
difficulty of AtowiDg away bo nuL<>v 
ersMnres, and proridlng for tbem 
■o long, that the delage coujd not 
bave been nniTeruLL Bishop Still- 
ingfieet, in the OriginSB Sacne, 
DuUnttuns this opinion wi^i great 
forco of argimient. The langaage 
of the Bible, however, in agunst 
the oinoion, and trooea of the ark 
and of the deluge are to be found 
in the mythology of almost all 
ancient natiouB. 

Aek of thb Cotbhakt, a 
imall chest or coffer, nearly fonr 
feet in length, and about tvo feet 
in beigbt and in VEadth, in which 
were coatained the golden pot that 
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iTiL 10; Heb. ix. 4. Solomon in 
his prayer mentions only tho two 
tables of the corenant as in the 
■rfc, 1 Kings Tlii. 9; a Chron, t. 
10. Aaron's rod and the golden 
pot of manna had perhaps been 
remoYsd after the record of the cir- 
eumstanoes to which they severally 



referred. The ark was modi 
ihittim-vood, orerlaid within 
without with pure gold; adorned 
with a border on its upper part 
' '■> the fonr ooroar* of the twc 
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indai leugtliwise fiimished with fbni 
rings of gold, into which were put 
staves of shittim wood, ovarlai 
with gold, which were not to b" 
taken out, Exod. iiv. 10, &v 
Upon the ark was thfl lid or merc7 
seat, made of solid guld, in length 
two and a-balf ciibil], and one and 
a-half in breadth. Upon this lid 
were nused two cherulum, one at 
each end, of pure gold, with thdr 
feces towards eaoh other, and bcud- 
uig downwards to the mercy seatj 
their wings were expanded, em- 
bracing the whole compaH of the 
mercy seat, and meeting in the 
middle. Here the shechinab, or 
lymbol of the dinna preeenoe, in 
Oie appeatsnce of a cloud, rested, 
' iT, xvi. 2, and hence the divius 
iclee were audibly pven, as often 
God was consulted, on behalf of 
( people. Hence it is, that God 
said to dwell between tha 
erubim, Psa. 1"t l, AH wbo 
served the Leritical law, wor- 
shipped towards the spot that was 
occupied by tho ark, the most 
sacred of their symbols. Hence, 
wherever they were, they turned 
their faces whan praying towards 
this place, Dan. vi. 10; 1 Kings 
viii. 30. The second temple was 
without tho ark. This sacred 
chest was called the ark of the 
covenant, bccBQBe it was the symbol 
of the covenant between God and 
the Jews, and the ark of the 
testimony, because it contained the 
tables which served as wttnessat 
agiunst oveiy transgression. 

ARM, the emblem of str-sngth; 
sometimes of the instruments of 
cruelty and mischief used by the 
wicked, Psa. x. 15; Deut^ v. 15. 
To ctit off tha arm is to deprive of 
authority, 1 Sani.ii.31; Zoob.xi.17. 
ARMAGEDDON, Bav. xvL 16, 
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tb« monntain of H^ddo, k atj 
tt the foot of Moaat Cannel. It 
)miUWy denote! not my p»rti- 
cnlar place, but ie AprorerbiBl nsme 
Tot a place of the nttei deatrnc- 
tioD of God'B eoemies, or of deep 
tuouming in ■lluiion to the cajami- 
ties in Megiddo, recorded Jndg, v. 
19; 3 Kings xxiii. 30. The man; 
ingeniadi specnlatioiis on the pass- 
age la which the prophetical 
apDitle .HKDtioQs Airaageddon are 
but little ratisTactory to sober 
Teaders of tbe Bihle. 

ARMENIA, a contiderable 
country of Asia between the Can 
eaiian moimttung on Che north, and 
the l^urian on the south, the plains 
of Iran on the east, and those [^ Asia 
Minor on the west. It is often 
founded with Aram or Syria. In S 
Kings XLx. 37, and Iss. iixvil. SB, i 
is said, that the two sous of Senne 
cherih, after having killed thei 
father, escaped into Anuenia. Th 
people of this country appear I 
hare been uicientl; what they still 
■re, an mdusCrious, frugal, trading 
people, Eiek. iivii. 14. Togar- 
mah ii generally supposed to be 
tbe same with Armenia 

ARUS, or armour of the Bo- 
brews, oSenaiTe and defennve. 
the same with those of other 
ple, and made indifferently of brass 




ii».S7; lS«m.»vH.5— 7; JadgM 

ARMY. Tlie amy of tb« 
Israelites was obtained, as needed, 
hy a levy, Deut. xs. 5 — 9, from 
which were eicnsed. 1. All who 
had built but not inhabited a house. 
B. All who had planted but not 
eaten of a vineyai^. 3. All who 
were espoused, but had not beta 
married for one whole year. \, 
All who were faint-hearted, every 
thing in ancient battles depending 
on personal prowess. The Israel- 
ites went up through the wilder- 
ness organized as an army, th* 
tribes being so placed as to form 
a square of three miles each way. 
The tabernacle or tent of their Lord 
and King was in the centre. The 
expression a aabbath-dai/'t Jout' 
nty, probably originated in this 
arrangement — it was just so long 
as from the distance between the 
tabernacle and the outer part of this 
squBi-e, and back again, or nearly 
three miles. For the ordcrin whii^ 
armies went to battle, and the ac- 
companying obserrances, see Dent. 
II.; Nam. x. 9, 10; 2 Chron. liii. 
19—14. God often assiunes th« 
name of the God of hosts or armies, 
because captain of the armies <j 
Israel, 1 Sam. Ivii. 45. 

AROER. There are three 
places of this name. One was east 
of the Jordan, Deut. JL 36. 
A second is cslled Aroer of Gad, 
Judges li. 33. Probably it was 
rebuilt by that tribe. A third lay 
in Judah, 1 Snm. xn. IB, in the 
southern part of tliat tribe's pos- 

ARTAXERXES, the Greek 
name of the three Persian monaroha 
who are mentioned in the Old 
Testament. The first, Eimi iv 
i 7—24, obstructed the re-building 
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of the temple at Jemsalem. The 
second permitted Ezra, with some 
of the Israelites, priests, &c., form- 
ing a second colony of returning 
captives, to return to Jerusalem, 
Ezra vii., and gave him important 
aid in his undertaking; The third, 
or Axtaxerxes Longimanus, allowed 
Kehemiah to go to Jerusalem for 
the furtherance of national objects, 
and to remain there a set time, 
Neh. ii. There have been disputes 
among learned men as to the 
identity of these kings respectively, 
but chiefly as to the first two, 
which perhaps cannot now be de^ 
termined. 

ASA, son of Abgah, king of 
Judah, succeeded his father A.M. 
9049 : he acted at the beginning of 
his reign with great wisdom and 
piety, by purging Jerusalem irork_ 
abominable practices connectea I9ith 
idolatry, breaking the idols, and 
demolishing their altars in til the 
cities of Judah. He did not, how- 
ever, root out all sinful worship, 
deeming it politic, perhaps, to tol- 
erate the high places as a less evil 
than idolatry. But in the latter 
part of his reign he sent large pre- 
sents to Benhadad, king of Syria, 
requesting his assistance against 
Baasha, king of Israel; for which 
application, as implying a distrust 
of God*s power, and goodness, 
to help him, he was reproved 
by the prophet HananL He 
was so exasperated with this re- 
proof, that he put the prophet in 
chains, and at the same time gave 
orders for the execution of many of 
his friends. At last he grew ex- 
tremely peevish and passionate, 
which perhaps might arise from the 
acuteness of his disorder in his 
feet^ to heal which he had recourse 
to physiciaris^ not to Jehovah, or 



probably to idolatrons pretenden 
to the healing art He died xm» 
3090, in the 41st year of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son 
Jehoshaphat 

ASAPH, the son of Berachlah, 
of the tribe of Levi, 1 Chron. vL 
39. He was a celebrated musician 
in David's time. Several psalms 
are inscribed with the name of 
Asaph, the style of which is lofty 
and elevated: whether written or 
only set to mnsio by Asaph, is 
doubtful. Certainly some of them 
cannot be his, because they relate 
to the Babylonish captivity. Per- 
haps those later psalms are called 
Psalms of Asaph, because* they 
W&C6 set to his musio. There were 
two other persons of the name, 8 
Kings xviii. 18. 

ASCENSION OF OUR 
LORD. The glorious departure 
of Jesus Christ from earth to hea- 
ven, in his human nature, forty 
davs after his resurrection. This 
evoit was predicted, Psa. Ixviii. 
17, 18; xlvii. 5, 6. It is attested 
by many unexceptionable witnesses. 
His disciples saw him ascend, Luke 
xxiv. 50. Angels also, Acts i. 11. 
Some saw him in his glorified state. 
Stephen, Acts vii 56, 57. Paul, 
Acts ix. I — ^9. John, Rev. i. 
He did as he had promised to his 
disciples; giving his Holy Spirit, 
John xvi. 7, 14; Acts ii. Christ 
ascended, that he might appear in 
the presence of God for us, Heb. 
ix. 24; that he might be invested 
with kingly authority, Eph. L 
20-^23; iv. 8, &c.; that he might 
prepare a place for his people, 
John xlv. 1—4; and that a prac- 
tical proC ' ? the divifte approba- 
tion of K vicaiious work might 
be given, Phil. ii. 6 — 11. 

ASHER} happinetSf the son of 
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Jacob and ZHpali, his wife Leah'i I 
mfiid, Gen. luti. 13, The inherit- 
ince or the tribe oT Asher lay in | 
■ very firuiliul country, Dent 
iixiii. S4, with Pbnenicia to the 
west. Mount libanua to the north, 
Mount Cflrmel and tha tribe of 
IsMchar to (ba soutk^ ar.d the I 
tribes at Zebahui xnd napIiMi to 
theeaet. Some think that Uie Phce- I 
nician territories, including Tyra 
and Sidon, were asaigned to Adier. I 
ASHES, the earthy pait of' 
wood, and other combastibla bodiei, I 
remaininR after they are burned. | 
To reped m HakdoA aad athti ^ 
is frequently used to express | 
raoommg for sin, any great oajam- 
ity or distress, the conaeqaence of 
an. A ley or Instral water, mads 
with the ashes of a heifer, sacri- 
ficed OD th« great iiy of expiation, 
was nsed in purifications, Ifumb. 
zii. IT. To be dull and asha, is 
the humble confession of Abraham 
to God, Gan, xviii. 27. To fad 
OB aiKa, in Psa. ciL 9, appeitrs 
to express deep grief, bnt in Isaiah 
zliv. 20, it denotes labooiing to no 
pnrpose. To strew ashes on the 
head was also a sign of mourning. 
ASHTAROTH, or ASHTO- 
RETH, plural of Astarte, a god- 
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called the queen of bsaven, Jer. 
vii. IBixIiv. 17. Ashtaroth is oftrn 
mentioned in connexion with Baal, 
as the correeponding female deily 
In tiiis idol the moon was adored, 
and iier image was freqnently 
accompanied by that of tlio seven 
stars. Tables were prepared for 
her on the flat roofs of the houses 
of her worshippers, on which wira 
presented bread or coltcs. liqaon 
or perfumes. Solomon Introduced 
the worsliip of Astarte into Israel, 
but Jezebel, Allah's wife, principally 
encouraged it, £ Kings xxiii. 13. 

ASIA, one of the grand divi- 
sions of the eartli. With these 
divisions the Hebrews were unac- 
quunted, and therefore tlie word 
A^a, in this sense, docs not oceui 
in Scripture. Asia is mentioned 
frequently in the New Testament, 
where, however, it denotes tha 
peninsnlar portion of A»a, called, 
since the fifth century, A^ Minor. 

xxvil 3. Sec In other textn, Acta 
iL 9; vL 9; xii. 10, 22; 2 Tim. L 
1 5 i 1 Peter L I ; and Her. L i, 
11, Asia means the Roman Pro- 
consular Asia, consisting of seveml 
provinces. In some places Asia 
seems to be taken for one of those 
provinces lying on the western ado 
of Proconsular Asia, of which £phe~ 
BUS was the capital. 

ASKELON. or ASCALON, a 
city of the Philistines, and one d 
the five satrapies, or principalities, 
Bituato on Che Mediterranean, be- 
tween Azotus and Gaza. It was 
taliea by the tribe of Jndoh after 
Joshua's death, Judg. i. 1 3. 

ASNAPPAR, a iiing of Assyria, 
who sent the Cuthaans into tlw 
country of tha ten tribes, Eira iv. 
; 10. Many suppose this pnnoe to 
be Sahnaaeeer; but others, willi 
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turns; west, by the Tigris and 
Mesopotamia; south, by Susiana 
and by Babylonia; and east, by a 
port oi Media and Mount Choa- 
thias and Zagros. The kings of 
Assyria, from Phul or Pul, 2 
Kings XV. 19. Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmanescr, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, &c., had many wars with 
Israel, and were often employed 
by God to punish the sins of his 
people, but at length their power 
was overthrown, as predicted, Zeph. 
ii 13, Sir Isaac Newton says, in 
the third year of Jehoiakim, the 
successor of Josiah, about 607 years 
before Christ. 

ASTROLOGY, a supposed art 
of foretelling future events from the 
positions and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies, originating in the notion 
that the stars have an influence for 
good or evil on the affairs of men ; 
which influence may be discovered. 
This art originated in Chaldea, and 
was from thence' transmitted to the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Astrologers were in high esteem 
among the Babylonians, Dan. i. 20, 
IL 2, iv. 7, V. 7, 11, 15, and other 
nations, Dan. ii. 10, and also with 
the Tingodly Jews, Isa. 3dvii. 13 — 1 5. 
The Scripture styles them star- 
gazers, monthly prognosticators, 
magicians, sorcerers, Chaldeans, 
soothsayers, and wise men. As- 
trology was intimately connected 
with Sabaism, or the worship of 
the stars; it, in effect, denies God 
and his providence, and is therefore 
Tanked in Scripture with practices 
most ofiensive to him. 

ATHALIAH, daughter of Ahab, 
king of Israel. She is called also 
daughter of Omri, 2 Chron. xxii. 2, 
which is an instance of the wide 
sense of the terms of relationship 
BB used in Scripture. Athaliah 



was OmrTs grand-daughter. Sb« 
was wife of Jehoram, king of 
Judah. Jehu having slain her son, 
Ahaziah, she seized the kingdom, 
destroying all the sons of Jehoram 
which he had by other wives. But 
Jehosheba, wife of Jehoiada tho 
high priest, providentially saved 
Joash, son of Ahaziah. He after- 
wards succeeded to the throne, and 
Athaliah was slain, after a reign of 
six years, 2 Kings xi., a.m. 3125. 

ATHENS, a celebrated city and 
republic of Greece, the inhabitants 
of which were famed for learning, 
eloquence, and politeness. Paul 
preached in this city, and converted 
Dionysius, a member of the Areo- 
pagus. The altar at Athens to 
the unhnown Gody was erected to 
commemorate the deliverance of the 
city from a pestilence, the people 
not knowing to what deity to ascribe 
that deliverance, or supposing it too 
great to have been effected by any 
of the deities they already wor- 
shipped, Acts xvii. 22 — 28. 

ATONEMENT. The word so 
translated is taken from a verb, 
which signifies to cover. It pro- 
supposes something wrong between 
two or more parties, producing dis- 
cord or disunion, and signifies, in 
reference to the offended party, 
making him propitious, appeasing 
him, Gen. xxxii. 20, and in reference 
to the offender, covering or making 
satisfaction for his offence. God 
is subject to no change. Atone- 
ment, nevertheless, is that in con- 
sideration of which, though the 
sin of man violates his law, and 
occasions his displeasure, he deals 
with the offender like one propi- 
tious and reconciled. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, 
sacrifices were offered to atone fo» 
offences, both ceremonial and moral 
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In tlie New Testament the sscriiioe 
of Christ is get foi'th u thnt in 
virCua of which liu is fDrgiven, 
John L 39; Matt. ixvi. 28 : 1 John 
i. 7; ReT. I 5, 6. This Kiorifioe 
wa« neoeasary, to remove not > 
ntttural but a, mors] dilRcuIty from 
thfl wBjr of forgivenoaa. Sm must 
bs punished, A goysrnineiit llittt 
never punishes, eecares no respect ; 
OTie foTgiviiig occReionsJJy and puri^ 
ishing occasionally, out of mere 
caprice, is as little ealeimed. Ajid 
if the goverament of God had al- 
ways punished, the whole human 
race must have perished, for all 
have timed, they an aUogether gone 
oat of the iray. By suirendering 
his Son to suffering and death, on 
aocount of ^n, God has vindicated 
his law, provided for the honour of 
cut, and ESCiired, whG« 



hefo 



.rgives 



repents. 



obedienca, withoat which no favour 
can be ciyoyed at his hands. The 

presented as efEcacious wmply be- 
cause such nas the appointment of 
Ood. Doubtless God hat ap|>ointed 
Chat pardon shall he graTited by 
this medium, but the appointment 
presupposes an intrinsic fitness in 
the death of Christ to expiate trans- 
gression. Whether the atonement 
was made for the sins of some, or 
for tliose of all men, is a question 
fiercely disputed ; but without duly 
considering that, properly speaking, 
Monoraent respects only sin and 
God. It is the satisfaction offered 
to divine justice in lieu of the pnn- 
ishment of the sins of men in their 
own persons, by virtue of which all 
true penitents beUcving in Christ 
•re reconciled to God, fl-eed from 
the penalty of their sins, and en- 
tiiVd to eternal life. 

1NEMENT, DAT OF, The 
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tenth of the montli Tisri, answET- 
ing nearly to our September. A 
season of great solemnity, aeoordinj 
to the Mosaic law. The people 
rested from all labour, and strictly 
fasted on this day. The high priest, 
laying aside his splendid robes, 
confessed over a viotiin which he 
had to offer, his own sins and those 
of his house. The people's sins 
we» afterwards acknowledged, and 
two goats were presented, one of 
wliich was to be slwu, the other was 
to be sent away into the wilderness, 
these sins by a symbolicul action 
being Brst laid upon his head. The 
blood, of the victims slajn was 
sprinkled in the sanctuary ,the court, 
and on t)ie altar \ and the priest 
went into the holy place to pray for 
the j>eople. All this was to typify 
the work of Christ, Heb. lit. r. 

AUGUSTUS, mmerable, emperor 
of Rome, and successor of Juliui 
CieaaT, This was the emperor who 




appointed tho enroliiient mentioned 
by Luke, ii. I, which obliged Jooeph 
and tlary to go to Betldeheni, the 
place where Jeans Christ was bom. 
AVENGElt OF BLOOD, see 
I GoEi_ 

I AZARIAH, the name of sevenu 
of the high priests of the Jews. It 
I is the name also of one of the kings 
I of Jndah, otherwise called Uinah: 
I the first part of whose reign wtu 
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/ionslyand successfully conducted, 
2 Chron. xxvi. ; but afterwards he 
was struck with leprosy for med- 
dling with the office which God 
had laid ezelasiyely upon priests. 



Isaiah and Amos prophesied in hiii 
reign. There are in all thirteen 
Azariahs mentioned in the Old 
Testament. The name means, k^ 
whom Jehovah helps. 



B. 



fi AAL, the word for hrdj master^ 
in the Syro-Arahian languages, and 
generally appropriated to an idol of 
the Chaldeans, Phcenicians, Canaan- 
ites, and other ancient nations. The 
name was employed as that of the 
chief of the objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship. Under this name the sun was 
worshipped, 2 Kings xxiii. 4 — 11, 
whom they supposed to be the lord 
and master of the universe. The 




Baal of the Sidonians, Carthagini- 
ans, Babylonians, and Assyrians, 
was most probably the Moloch of 
the Ammonites, the Chronos of the 
Greeks, and the Saturn of the Latins. 
The name, however, was at length 
given to other deities besides the 
ehiflf one of the nations mentioned. 



The temples and altars of Baal 
were generally on eminences, called 
high places; they were enclosed by 
walls, and perpetual fires were main- 
tained within them. In some of 
these temples there were also statues 
or images. The Hebrews often 
followed the Canaanites in their 
adoration of this idol, sacri/icing to 
him human victims in groves on 
high places, and on terraced houses. 
They had priests and prophets of 
Baal, and in the worship of this 
deity, and in that of Astarte, they 
committed all sorts of infamous and 
immodest actions, Jer. xxxii. 35; 
Hoeea iv. 14 ; 1 Kings xiv. 24 ; xviii 
22; 2 Kmgs x. 19; xviL 16; xxiiL 
4, 7. The plural Baalim, is often 
used fbr idols generally. There 
were many cities in Palestine with 
names compounded of Baal, and 
some other word, as Baalah, Baal- 
ath-beer, Baal-gad, Baal-hamon,&c. 

BAAL-BERITH, god of the 
Shechemites. The name, signifying 
lord of the covenant^ may be taken 
for the god who presides over alli- 
ances and oaths, Judges viii. 33; 
ix. 4, 46. The name is used in 
composition with other terms to 
designate some supposed attribute 
or province, or it may be some 
local habitation of the deity, at 
Baal-Peor, BjUl-Phsoob, at 
BebIt-Phboob. Peor is supposed 
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to luTS been e part of Uoont A1m- 
tka, and Qua deBigniles a localit; 
in which Bool wu worshipped. 
We are told, Numb. ixv. 3, that 
Israel joined himielf to thia idoL 
Probably the idol inWndod under 
the name Basl-Peor wa« the same 
with the CheiQOsh, the abomiuation 
of the Moabitea, to whom Salomon 
eraoted an altar, on the momit of 
Olives, 1 Kings xL 7. Calmet and 
Mr. Faber suppose Baal-Peor to bo 
the Adonis of the Greeks, who wu 
pre-eniinently the lord of impority. 
To thia imparity there is a reference 
in Hosea ii. 10. BajU^Zsbub, or 
Beel-Zebub, ugnilies god of JUa, 
tha idol of the Ekronites. Some 
have thonght thia Utia was giTen 
in oontempt to an idol whom the 
heathen denominatod god of tha 
lieavens. This, howavar, ia doubt- 
ful. Flies were eiceedingly trouble- 
■ome m those hot countries, and it 
is probable that the Ekronites con- 
sulted the ddty as thair defender 
from these insects. Heroules, and 
OTen Jupitar, both had tha name 
o{ QiB fg-duaer. Baalzebub seems . 
from S Kings L S, to have been 
eonndered ai the patron deity of 
medicine. In New Testament 
scripture ha is styled the prince of 
dtviU, Matt. liL 24, and ike chief 
of the demit, Luke iL 15. Tha 
Jews were taoght to consider all 
the idola of tha heathen aa devils. 
Their principal idol,lherefore,would 
be very properly denominated tha 
prince or chief of the devils. SlAl/- 
Zbfhon, b supposed by tlie Jewish 
lablus, and after them by Grotius, 
to have boen the idol set up to 
guard the confines of Egypt; the 
name Zephon signiljing to oontem- 
ptate or ohgerve^ Others snpposa it 
to be the name of a town, Ex. liv. 
0, though accienC geograjiheiB axe 



sUant as ta its utuatioo. It wa« 
probably a temple to Baal at the 
northern point of the Red Sea, 
about winch there would be a 

BAASIIA, son of Ahijah, and 
ooramandar-in-chief to Nadab, son 
of Jeroboam. He treaoheronsly 
killed his master at the laege of 
Gibbethon, and usurped bis king- 
dom, which he possessed twenty- 
four years, 1 Kings it. The better 
lo secnra himself in his usurpation, 
ha put all the relations of his pre- 
decessor to death ; thus accomplish- 
ing the predictions of Ahij ah against 
the house of Jeroboam. In 1 Kings 
ivi. a, be is Eiud to have been ex- 
alted to the kingdom of Israel by 
God, it, his accession was accord- 
ing to divine decree, though he 
himself was instigated only by his 



BABEL, the name of that fam- 
ous tower, where God confounded 
the language of tha men concerned 




longer understand each other. Gen- 
ii. 9. This was probably in order 
to hasten thetr disperuon over tha 
earth. They intended the tower 
to be a kind of rallying point, what- 
ever might in future befaJ them. 
The manner in which their lan- 
gnage was confounded, cannot po*- 
sibly be acconnted fiu in a iiMiiral 
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way, God lumself interposing In ft 
minicidonsly. The whole race of 
mankind then existing, seems, by 
the account of Moses, to have been 
concerned in the erection. The 
bmlding of the tower of Babel, and 
the coninsion of languages, are 
fixed by chronologists at about a.m. 
1775. Herodotus, a Greek histo- 
rian, 445 years B.C., 1700 years 
after this tower was built, mentions 
it as still standing at Babylon; 
perhaps it was the original tower 
repaired and enlarged; and down 
to the present time travellers Uiink 
they can trace its vast remains. 

BABYLON, the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Babylonia or 
Clialdea, in Asia, is supposed to 
have occupied a site forty-three 
degrees east longitude, and thirty- 
three north latitude. Semiramis 
is said by some, and Belus by 
others, to have founded tliis city. 
But by whomsoever it was erected, 
Nebuchadnezzar was the finisher 
of it ; he made it one of the wonders 
of the world. The most famous 
works in and about this city were 
its walls, the temple of Belus, 
Nebuchadnezzar's palace, the hang- 
ing gardens, the banks of the river, 
the artificial lake, and the canals. 
Herodotus describes its walls as 
forming an exact square, each side 
of which was 120 furlongs in 
length, 300 feet in height, and 
seventy-five feet in breadth. Other 
authors more modem, make them 
of less dimensions, but they pro- 
bably speak of their condition af^r 
they had been taken down by 
Darius Hystaspes. They were 
built of large bricks, cemented 
together by bitumen. The city 
was encompassed, withoiit the 
walls, with a vast ditch, filled with 
water, and lined with brioHa on 



boCn sides. In the whole eompasa 
of the wall were 100 gates of solid 
brass; and on the walls were 250 
towers. The city, or town within 
the walls, was regiilarly built; for, 
from each of the twenty-five gates, 
on every side of the square, there 
was a straight street, extending to 
the corresponding gate in the op- 
posite side ; therefore the whole 
number of streets was fifty, each 
about fifteen miles long, twenty- 
five of them crossing the other 
twenty-five exactly at right angles. 
By tliis iatersection, or crossing 
the streets, the city was divided 
into 676 squares, each of four fur- 
longs and a-half on every side, or 
two mUes and a quarter in com- 
pass. Round these squares, on 
the sides towards the streets, stood 
the houses, all of which were three 
or four stories high. The inter- 
mediate space within each of then* 
was occupied as gardens, either for 
pleasure or convenience. A branch 
of the river Euphrates, which ran 
from north to south, divided the 
city into two parts, by passing 
through ths midst of it. The 
whole city stood in a large plain, 
in a very fat and deep soil. That 
part of it which stood on the cast 
side of the river was the old city; 
and the other on the west was 
added by Nebuchadnezzar, both 
being included within the vast 
square bounded by the walls above 
mentioned. The glory of this city, 
however, did not last long. In the 
plenitude of its power, 160 years 
before an enemy approached it, 
prophecy pronounced its doom; 
and accordingly a succession of 
ages brought it to the dust. It 
fell gradually, till at last it sank 
I into utter desolation. Cyrus con- 
[ qnered the city first. Darius took 
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down great part of its famous 
vails. Xerxes rifled its temples; 
Alexander died wliilo in the act of 
restoring its former splendour, 
Jer. 1., li. Cyrus finally obtained 
possession of the city by turning 
the river Euphrates out of its' 
course into a neighboniing lake; 
so large, however, was the city, 
that those who Hved about the 
middle of it did not know for a 
long time that its besiegers had 
succeeded in their enterprise. He- 
rodotus says, that it was taken 
while many of the inhabitants 
were engaged in carousals, it being 
a festive occasion, Dan. v. Out of 
the remains of Babylon aflber it 
was overthrown, four capitals are 
said to have been built, namely, 
Seleucia, by the Greeks; Ctesiphon, 
oy the Parthlans: Al Maidaii, by 
the Persians; and Kufa, by the 
Caliphs : with towns, villages, 
and caravanserais almost without 
number. The destruction of tho 
city is so complete, that no traces 
of its vast walls and bmldings can 
with certainty be foimd. Mounds 
of earth formed by the decom- 
position of bmldings, channeled 
and furrowed by the weather, and 
having their suriaces strewed with 
pieces of brick, bitumen, and 
pottery, are almost all that now 
indicate the spot once so populous 
and magnificent 

Babylon, as used in Scripture, 
sometimes intends the empire so 
called, which was the first of the 
great monarchies of which we have 
any historical record. It was 
founded soon af^r the flood, 
and under Nimrod it consisted of 
four principal cities. Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh. It was ailer- 
wnrds barged by Asshur, parti- 
by the addition of Nineveh 
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tx> its cities. A second city of that 
name- was afterwards founded by 
Ninus, and became the capital of 
the Assyrian monarchy. This 
monarchy ran through three great 
eras, one conunencing with Kim- 
rod, 2000 B.C., during which 
Babylon was tho capital; a second 
commencing with Ninus, 1230 b.c. 
Nineveh was their metropolis. 
The third era commenced with 
Belosis, 606 years before Christ, 
when Babylon was. again the seat 
of power. 

The name Babylon also is used 
to denote a comitry of Asia, called 
Babylonia, f>'om its first city Babel, 
and Chalden, from the inhabitants 
the Chaldeans, or Chasdim. The 
comitry comprised under this name 
anciently, is now caJled Yemen 
and Irac. 

Babylon, as the great oppressor 
of the Jei;^, emblematically de- 
notes any powerful oppressor and 
persecutor of the people of God, and 
especially the Roman hierarchy. 
Rev. xviii. 2. 

BADGER, a word incorrectly 
used as the translation of the name 
of the animal from the skins of which 
the outer covering of the tabernacle 
was made. Many opinions have 
been entertained as to what this 
animal was. Most certainly it 
was not the animal now known 
by the name. It is scarcely pro- 
bable that the skin of an animal 
reputed unclean would have been 
selected for the purposes to which 
the skin of the creature intended 
by the word was applied. A very 
probable opinion is, tliat the animal 
intended was one of the ruminating 
animals of the great antelope family 
Egyptian monuments exhibit in 
their hunting scenes animals whose 
skins were very likely to bo so 
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MBpIoyad; and iC ij n 
fimj&tioa of thfl pTOtabilit^^ that 
tbeae aninuJB, and not bodgera, 
»n ioUnded, that soiob ipccies of 
■he antelope family >ti11 go under 
ths naiiie which the Hebrew Bibles 
use, and which our tnmsluors 
bave » unrortonatel; reodeiBd. 

BALAAM, a prophet and di- 
wer of tbe city of Pethor, upon 
the Enphrates. Ha waa seat for by 
Balak,kingortheMoabites,taciirM 
tbe people of larael; bnt inuead 
of cursing, he blesaed taem, Numb. 
xaL It is a qneation much de- 
bated amongst ^e learned, whether 
Balaam was a true prophet of the 
Lord, or only a magician or for- 
tune-teller. The Utter eeemj most 
probable ; but that be had, besides, 
dirina snggestioiis, appear) plain 
from the latter of the leit. See 
also S Pet ii. 1 6. a passage at wLich 
•eepticism haa greatly scoBed, but 
■ say irhat yon will," writes Bishop 
Newton, " of the formation of the 
tongoo and jaw [of an aaa] being 
nnfit for speaking, an adequate 
eauao is asdgned for this wonder- 
ful erent. T/k Lard Bpmed the 
noulh of &e an. Such a tnkacle 
waa QOt superfluous; it convinced 
Balaam that the tongue ia under 
God'a direction, it waa not greater 
than that afterwaida performed on 
Balaam himself, who was made to 
bless the people ha intended to 
CQjae.' WTien Balaam could not 
inccesd in his attempts to curse 
Israel, he laid a schema against 
them which unhappily was too 
Bucceasful, Numb.ixiu. 16;iit.3. 
This wicked man cslla Jehovah, 
Numb. itxJL 18, tnjr God, pro- 
'^bly because ha was of the pos- 
terity of ShciD, among whom 
■lehovah waa acknowledged and 
worshipped. 
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BALANCE, (Urd< 
Job xxxL 6; ProT. i 
the wofd united with symbols, 
Each as those of eom, &,c^ be- 
comes tbe symbol of scarcity, Lev. 
uvi. 26; Rev. vL G. Tbe Split 
was not given by measxire, or by 
balance, to Jcius Christ, >.&, ha 
was given richly, abundantly. 

BALM, a Juice extracted from 
the balsam tree, Jer. viii. 23. It 
was highly medicinal, which ac- 
counts for the prophet's queebon; 
Are there no sejulsry means within 
reach, are there none who ^*«n 
apply these means? He is de- 
ploring the afflicted and raiserabia 
slate cf tbe country. 




The balsam waa .._. 

evergreen shrub or tree, growing 
ipontaneoualy to about fourteen 
feet high, with a trunk eight nr 

was Jiglit, open, gummy; it yielded 
three kinda of balsam, diftering in 
value. One, the beat, Hawing 
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tree iii munmer timn. A second 
class balsam was obtained by ex- 
pression from the ripe fruit of 
the tree. The third, and least 
esteemed, was made by a decoction 
of the buds and small young twigs. 
It was probably brought into Judea 
at an early period, and was greatly 
cultivated about Gilead, contri- 
buting considerably to the wealth 
of the inhabitants of Judea. It is 
still cultivated in one or two places 
in the southern parts of Judea, 
towards the Dead Sea. 

BANQUET, a feast, iht great 
tuppeVf which the hospitality of 
ancient nations would on all suit- 
able occasions induce them to pro- 
vide. The guests were invited, and 
the time was fixed ; and as it ap- 
proached, a messenger was com- 
monly sent round to summon them 
to attend. Sometimes deputations 
were sent out ta meet the guests, 
Matt. XXV. 6. Each was ^uted 
on his arrival, sometimes by em- 
bracing him, sometimes by kissing 
his hands, knees, or feet, and some- 
times liis lips, Luke vii. 45. Most ! 
anciently sitting, as at present, was ; 
the posture, but afterwards reclin- 
ing, each guest resting the upper 
part of his body on his left arm 
upon the table, and stretching out 
or a little bending the lower part 
of the body, on a sort of sofa pro- 
vided for that purpose. In this 
posture the feet of the guests would 
be thrown out as it were behind 
them, so that the woman might 
easily do as mentioned, Luke vii. 
37, 38. It is important to observe 
in this case that entertainments 
like that at which Christ was in- 
vited by Simon, were often given 
in the gardens or courts of the 
houses, where all persons had free 
aiSQQBB, When they conversed, they 



raised themselves almost tipri^t, 
supported by cushions. In eating, 
each raised himself upon his elbow 
making use of his right hand. 
Matt. xxvi. 23. The Jews always 
washed their hands and feet before 
dinner. Hence the astonishment 
expressed, Matt. xv. 2. The hands, 
often besmeared with grease during 
the process of eating, were cleaned 
by rubbing them with the softer 
parts of the bread, which after- 
wards were allowed to fall as a 
portion for the dogs. Matt. xv. 27 ; 
Luke xvi. 21. In large feasts, one 
person was appointed to rule over 
the rest, to prevent disorder, while 
he encouraged mirth. This was 
the symponarch, or governor of 
the feast, John ii. 9. 

BAPTISM, a rite instituted fc- 
Christ as the token of receiving 
his doctrines, aud yielding implicit 
subjection to his commands. 
Among the controversies to which 
this subject has given rise, are the 
following: — 1. It is thought that 
baptism was practised under the 
Mosaic law. Exod. xxix. 4, Lev. 
viiL 6, seem to intimate that it 
formed a part of the initiation to 
the priesthood. From Niunb. xix. 
19, 20, also it appears that Jews 
who had become unclean were 
not restored to communion with 
their brethren in worship without 
baptism. Some of great authority 
in Jewish matters, affirm that 
proselytes to Judaism also were 
received by baptism. Among ^lese 
are Ainsworth, Hammond, Light- 
foot, Selden, and Spencer. Dr. 
Gill and others contend, however, 
that there is no proof of such 
practice previously to the times of 
Christ and his apostles, nor indeed 
till long after. In the Old Testa^ 
mcnt there are no traces of tl'.e 
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baptism of proselTtes. The apo- 
crypha, which, though not inspiried, 
is of Tolue as a history, especially 
on a qaestion of this nature, is 
equally alent; and in the New 
Testament, where several proselytes 
are mentioned, not a word occiurs 
ahout their heing baptized. Matt. 
xxiiL 15; Acts ii. 10; vi. 5; ziii. 
43. There is, however, nothing 
said as to the mode of their ad- 
mission to Judajsm. Later Jewish 
writers, Philo, Josephus, the Tar- 
gums or Paraphrases of the Old 
Testament, the Mishna, or Book 
of Traditions, fail to support the 
baptism of proselytes as an ancient 
practice. 

2. It is thought that the baptism 
of John and tiiat instituted by 
/Christ, are the same ordinance. 
Both belong to the Christian dis- 
pensation, and agree in their sub- 
jects, form, and end. John 8 bap- 
tism, however,was instituted by God 
the Father, John i. 33. Chnstian 
baptism by Christ, Matt xxviiL 19. 
John's was preparatory, referring 
the subject to ^e Messiah about 
to come. Christian baptism was 
bflfitism into the death of Christ 
One was confined to Jews, the 
other was common to Jews and 
GsntHes. One had no formula of 
administration; the other was in- 
Talid without tlie formula. One 
concluded the legal dispensation, 
the other was instituted at the 
commencement of the evangelical 
dispensation, of which it formed a 
part In one, John only baptized, 
his disciplec did not; in the other, 
Christ did not baptize, but his dis- 
ciples did, in his name, and by his 
ftuthority, John iv. 2. 

3. Some think that baptism was 
not intended to continue in the 
Christian church any longer than 



while Jewish pr^'udiccs made ez- 
temal ceremonies necessary. The 
one haptismt Eph. iv. 5, they say 
is that of the Spirit, John L 33. 
Others affirm that the passages of 
Scripture relating to this institu- 
tion, make it evident that Christ 
intended to perpetuate an outward 
rite, as the «gn of an inward 
spiritual grace. To the end oj 
the toorld, they say, is a phrase 

I identical with the whole duration 
of time, Matt xxviii. 20. They 
urge, too, the fact of Paul's sup- 
posing all Christians to have been 
baptized, Rom. vi. 3, &c.; Col. ii. 
12; Gal. iiL 27. 

4. It has been contended that 
believers only are the proper sub- 
jects of this ordinance, the lan- 
guage of the commission, Matt 
xzviii., and the affirmed uniformity 
of tlie practice of the apostles, 

I Acts ii. 41; viii. 12, 37; x. 44 — 
48, being urged. It is said, 
moreover, that baptism is the 

. outward indication of certain things 
which no others than believers in 
Christ can exhibit; and that it 
involves cert^ obligations wliich 
they only can undertake. On 
the other hand, it is said, as 
confidently, that the children of 
believers are equally admissible 
with themselves to baptism. The 
rite of circumcision, to which 
baptism is regarded as succeeding^ 
was performed upon children ; and, 
moreover, the promises of the 
Christian economy make especial 
reference to children. Acts ii. 39. 
Accordingly, the apostles baptized 
whole households, Lydla's, and 
the jailor's. Acts xvi., and tho 
household of Stephanas, 1 Cor. i. 
16. The New Testament, it b 
added, contiuns no proof that in- 
fants were excluded from thfl 
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Chiiitian nte, which is the iMfee 
remarkable, since to Jewish rites 
children were plainly admisnble. 
How has it happened, also, if the 
baptism of infants be of hmnan 
invention, that it has so long and 
so universally prevailed in the 
Christian church? The eastern 
and the western churches, in what- 
ever else they differ, agree in this, 
that children are legitimately sub- 
jects of baptism. Some take a 
shorter course. They say, God 
originally constituted membership 
of infants in his church, admitting 
them by a religious ordinance, 
Gen. xxi.; Gal. iii. 14, 17. This 
constitution was never set aside; 
infants, therefore, must still be ad- 
mitted to the church by baptism. 
The passages quoted, as sustaining 
this argument, are Gen. xvii.; Isa. 
xliv. 3; Luke ix. 47, 48; Acts ii. 
88, 39; Rom. xi. 7— 21; 1 Cor. 
vii. 14. 

5. The nature of the rite is dis- 
puted. Is it dipping the whole 
body in water, as theAntipaedobap- 
tists (or, as they call themselves, 
the Baptists,) contend, or dipping 
a part of the body in the water, 
or applying water to the body, 
whether by pouring or sprinkling? 
Different sides of this question are 
taken by different parties. On the 
supposition which but few deny, 
that Christ has ei^oined this rit« 
upon his followers, it is contended 
that his command must be explicit 
and particular. There must be 
nothing indefinite about the ap- 
pointment. It belongs to tlie order 
of positive institutions, the obli- 
o^ation to wliich rests on mere 
appointment; nothing concerning 
them must be left to our choice 
or determination. Every circum- 
stance in the Jewish rites was 



carefully prescribed, md in thost 
which (/hristianity ei^joins, ws 
must have an equally explicit pre- 
scription, or we have none at alL 
The meaning of the Greek term is 
ui^ged in support of immersion 
only being baptism; and we are 
told that the apostles always im- 
mersed the persons whom they 
baptized. On the other hand, it is 
denied that the invariable meaning 
of the Greek term is to immerse. 
That term is used for the wash- 
ings prescribed by the Mosaic law 
in whatever way they were per- 
formed. Baptism is said to be an 
emblem of the communication ot 
divine influences, and therefore it 
is properly pouring or sprinkling 
Matt iii. 11; Mark i. 8, 10; Luke 
iii. 16—22; John I 33; Acts i. 5, 
ii. 38, 39; viiL 12—17; xi. 15, 
16. The term sprinkling is used 
in reference to the act of purifica- 
tion, Isa. Iii. 15; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; 
Heb. ix. 13, 14; and therefore 
cannot be inapplicable to bap- 
tismal purification; and immersion, 
it is said, carries with it to 3 
much the appearance of a bur- 
densome rite, and moreover is too 
indecent, for the gospel dispensa- 
tion. It agitates the spirits, would 
in some cases be attended with 
great danger to health, and is 
often impracticable for want ot 
water. Some add that it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that ever 
immersion was practised either in 
the times of the New Testament, 
or in the early periods of the 
Christian church. 

6. Another question respecting 
baptism is, whether it is the ordi- 
nance of initiation into the Cluis- 
tian church. Tills question has 
j been cliiefly discussed among Bap- 
1 tists, by the twc parties called 
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strict comnmnionists, and open 
oominimionists. The former con^ne 
the Lord's supper to baptized be- 
< lievers; the latter admit Chris- 
tians to Christ's table without re^ 
Bpect to their having been baptized 
or not. The course tak^i by the 
strict communion Baptists is that of 
almost the whole chiistian church. 
The great argument is that the 
New Testament church was 
formed only <^ baptized believers. 
The fact stated in this argument 
n denied by open communionists; 
when and by whom, it is said, were 
the twelve baptized? yet the Lord's 
supper was instituted among them 
by the Redeemer; and the argu- 
ment is fiirther demurred to as to 
its inference. In no other case, it is 
roid, does condact merely, without 
precept, become law to us. Pre- 
cedent or conduct may explain 
law, it cannot make it. Christ's 
table was instituted, it is con- 
tended, for all Christ's followers, 
and without his express direction 
no one of them is to be prohibited 
from coming to his table. 

Such are the conflicting views 
on this subject. ' After stating 
them thus fully, we have but one 
remark to make, without declar- 
ing any opinion of our own, from 
which, in the proper place, we 
should not in any degree shrink. 
Baptism being of christian in- 
>8titution, we must of course look 
to the christian Scriptures, to 
settle the questions which arise in 
relation to it. It is remarkable 
that immersion is directed as the 
general practice in the English, 
She Romish, .the Greek, we be- 
lieve, in almost all the great di- 
visions of the church of Christ 

Baptism was intended to repre- 
sent figuratively some of the lead- 



ing doctrines of the gospel. Thns 

it represents the remission or 
washing away of sins in the blood 
of Clirist, Acts ii. 38; xxii. 16 
It exhibits also the death and re- 
surrection of Christ, whereby he 
fulfilled all righteousness, and the 
conformity of liis people to him in 
his death and resurrection, Kom. 
vi. 3, 4; CoL IL 12. It also re- 
presents to believers the death or 
their mortal body, and rising again 
to life everlasting, 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
The term Baptism is once used, 
Luke xii. 50, for the intensity 
and greatness of the Redeemer's 
sufferings. 

BARABB AS, a notorious robber 
and murderer, who was preferred 
to Jesus Christ by the Jews, 
when Pilate asked which of the 
two he should release, Jesus or 
Barabbas, John xviii. 40. The 
Armenian version of this passage 
reads, Whom mil ye that I de- 
liver unto yoUf Jesus BarabbuSf or 
Jesus who is called Christ f a 
reading which some critics adopt 
as the proper reading of the text. 
Both Jesus and Barabbas were 
common names among the Jews. 

BARAK, son of AJiinoam, who 
being chosen by God to deliver 
the Hebrews from their bondage 
to Jabin, king of Canaan, refused 
to obey the Lord's orders, signified 
to him by Deborah, unless she 
would accompany hiTn Iq his 
march against the enemy. She 
complied, and a complete victoiy 
was obtained over the Canaanites. 
See Judges iv. Afler this the 
land continued in peace forty 
years, from km.. 2719 to 2759. 

BARBARIAN, in a Hebrew 
sense, a stranger, or one who does 
not know the holy language nor tlio ^ 
law. The name was also given by 
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tiie ancient Greeks to all who did j 
lot speak their language. Thus 
Paul, Rom. i. 14, under the names 
of Greeks and Barbarians, com- 
prehends all mankind. The name 
lignified, with them, what ybmgrwr 
does* with us, which is Paul's de- 
finition of a barbarian, 1 Cor. xi r. 
11. It does not impl7 sayageness 
of nature, or of manners. 

BAR-JESUS, see Eltmas. 

BARLEY, a well-known gnun, 
sown in Palestine in autumn, and 
reaped in spring. The rabbis 
sometimes call it the food of 
beasts, because they fed their 
cattle with it, 1 Kings iv. 28. 
The Hebrews frequently ate barley 
oread, 2 Sam. xvii. 28 ; 2 Chron. 
ii. 15. Christ and his apostles 
had no other provision than five 
barley loaves and two small fishes, 
for the five thousand miraculously 
fed, John vi. 9. The jealousy 
ofiiering, Numb. v. 15, was to be 
barley meal, probably to denote 
the vile condition of the person on 
whose behalf it was offered. Bar- 
ley is sometimes used to signify a 
tMng of low price, Ezek. xiii. 19. 
Hodea purchased his emblematic 
bride for fifteen pieces of silver 
and a homer and a half of barley, 
a very low price. Barley, in 
Egypt, requires but little more 
than three months for growth, and 
n ripe usually before other grain, 
!5xod. ix. 31. 

BARNABAS, a disciple of 
Christ, and companion of Paul, 
was bom at Cyprus, and descended 
from the tribe of Levi. His proper 
name was Joses, to which, after his 
conversion to Christianity, the 
apostles added that of Barnabas, 
signifying the son of comolation. 
He was educated at Jerusalem, 
under Gamaliel; he had from 



that circumstance a knowledge of 
Paul's early life, and having come 
to understand his conversion, he 
introduced him to the Christians 
at Jerusalem, Acts ix. 26,. 27. He 
laboured and travelled much in 
company with Paul, with whom 
also he endured much persecution. 
At length, however, they separated 
on the question of taking John 
Mark with them a certain journey, 
and from that time we hear no 
more of Barnabas. It has, how- 
ever, been questioned on 2 Cor. 
viiL 18, 19, whether Pan! and 
Barnabas were not reconciled to 
each other after this quarreL 

BARTHOLOMEW, one of the 
twelve apostles, Matt. x. 3, thought 
to be the same with Nathimael, 
one of the first disciples who came . 
to Christ. His name, Bartholo- 
mew, sonifies the son of Tolmai, 
or Tahnaij and may be intended 
to express Nathanael's filial rela- 
tion. He was of Galilee. John 
xxi. 2. Philip introduced him to 
Jesus, by whom a high testimony 
was borne to his character, John 
i. 47. The traditional accounts 
of Bartholomew's labours in India, 
like those of other apostles in 
other regions, are too vague and 
uncertain to be worth repeating. 

BARUCH, son of Neriah, and 
grandson of Maaseiah, of an illus- 
trious family, and one of the tribe 
of Judah, a disciple and scribe of 
Jeremiah. His adherence to his 
master brought on him many per- 
secutions, Jer. xxxvL He acoom- 
panied Jeremiah into Egypt; and 
afler the prophet's death, Baruch 
retired to Babylon, where the rab- 
bins say he died in the twelfth 
year of the captivity. There is an 
apocryphal book under the name 
of Baroch, which Grotius takes to 
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be the fiction of some hellenistic 
Jew; and Jerome sajs, it was not 
reckoned canonical among the 
Jews. 

BASHAN, one of the most fer- 
tile cantons of Canaan, taken from 
Og, king of the Amorites, Deut. L 
4. In the midst of it stood the 
moimtain Bashan; whence it took 
its name. It afforded an excellent 
breed of cattle and stately oaks. 
Mr. Buckingham says of this dis- 
trict of country, "We continued 
our way over this elevated tract, 
continuing to behold with surprise 
and admiration, a beautiful country 
on all sides of us." He describes 
its valleys as exceedingly fertile, 
and its hills as clothed with forests, 
in which the oak was conspicuous, 
Ezek. zxviL 6. See also Psa. xxiL 
12. This country was called by 
the Greeks Bataneea. 

BAT, a bird declared by Moses 
unclean. Lev. xi. 19; Deut xiv. 18. 
Isa. ii. 20, prophesies that the idols 
shall be cast to the moles and the 
bcUSj t.e., instead of occupying splen- 
did temples, tliey shall be carried 
into dark caverns, old ruins, or 
desolate places, the habitations of 
bats and other similar creatures. 

BATH, a measure of capacity 
for things liquid, being the same 
with the eph^, Ezek. xlv. 11, and 
containing ten homers, or seven 
gallons and a half. 

BDELLIUM, an aromatic gum 
resembling myrrh, of a dusky co- 
lour, and bitterish taste. Moses 
says. Gen. ii. 12, that there was 
bdellium in the country through 
wliich the Pison ran: and, Numb. 
xL 7| that manna resembled bdel- 
lium. The septuagint translates 
the word for bdellium in two pas- 
sages atf a mineral, in one a car- 
buncle, in the other a crystal; and 



many authors have conudered it as 

belonging to the mineral kingdom. 
It is, however, more generally, and 
more properly, considered as a vege- 
table gum. There are specimens 
of bdellium in the British Museum. 

BEAR, a strong, i-apacious, and 
fierce quadruped, furnishing many 
expressive metaphors to Hebrew 
poets, Prov. xvii. 12; Hos. xiii. 18. 
Bears were common in Palestine. 
David had to defend his flock against 
them, 1 Sam. xvii. 34. They were 
God's instruments to punish the 
false prophets who mocked Elisha 
by profanely referring to El^ah's 
translation to heaven, 2 Kings ii. 
23. The bear is the symbol of 
ferocity of disposition, Isa. xi. 7; 
and of tyraimy and violence in 
governors, Dan. vii. 5. 

BEARD, the hair growing on 
the chin, and adjacent parts of the 
face. The fashion of wearing the 
beard has differed materially in 
various ages and countries. To 
shave the whole beard, and all the 
hair, or but half the beard and hair, 
was an insult, 2 Sam. x. 4, 5. 
Many of the Arabs value their 
beards above all things beside: 
they beg " for the sake of your 
beafd." This gives force to Ezek. 
V. 1 — 4. Mourning was indicated 
by neglecting the beai-d, Jer. xlL 5; 
xlviii. 37 ; intense grief by pluck- 
ing away the hair of the head and 
beard. Taking by the beard to 
salute was respectful. Hence the 
deep dissimulation of Joab, 2 Sam. 
XX. 9 ; X. 4, 5 ; 1 Chiton, xix 5. 

BED, something to sleep on, a 
couch, 1 Sam. xix. 16; 2 Sam. iv. 
5. The beds were mattnwses, or 
thick cotton quilts folded. Hence 
the direction to the paralytic. Matt. 
ix. 6 ; and similar directions in other 
miracles J and hence, too, the bap- 



tinn of bedt, u the word translated 
toUw, Mark viu i. Bhould be 
dered, irould not be either diScult 



or {noonTeaiant Beds in tha eaat 
are often laid on reiaed platrormi 
or I sOTt of dais Bt tlie upper cud 
or along die sides of tlio rooms. 
Hence Che plirue to go np to the 
bed ; ajid hence, too, Ilciekiak's 
turning liis face to tho wall when 
henBsillinbcd,2 Kinge i. 4; u. 
S. Torment in or on a bed in- 
dicates great tribuladon and an- 
guish, Psalm vi 6 ; Bev. it 22. 

BEK, a well-known intect, Co be 
round in every region of the globe. 
Beei an axil emblematioalTj in 
Scripture forthe wicked, Psa.cxTiiL 
12. Bees are represented by the 
ancienta as Teiatiotu and formid- 
able enemies, eauly irritated, and 
attacking with great fuiy and in 
increaaing numbers. Ueuce the 
comparison Dent. i. 44. His^ng 
for the bee, Isa. viL IB, ie supposed 
to allude to tbe practice of calling 
beea out &om their hive, and in 
Ironi their work, by a hissing or 
whistling (pund. Thus Jehovah 
would arODBa tbe onnniies of Judah, 
and lead them on to the prey. 
However remote or widely scattered 
they should hear his voice and 
come promptly to action; and 
though they might seem inognifi- 
cant as bees, they slioold come 
with uresistible might, and take 
possession of the ri<J] and beautiful 
region which had been abandoned 
by its tcnified inhnbitanu. 

BEERSHEBA, Uie vieU <f li« 
catiu so called to cooimeiuorate tlie 
alliance and oath between Abro- 
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ham and A1>[meteoh, king ot Geror. • 
Beeriilieba was given by Joshua to ' 
tho tribe of Judah, but afterwards 
to that of Shneon, Josh. iv. 28, 
and six. 3. It lay twenty milea ' . 
south of Hebron. From Dan to ■ 
Iherikeba is a common eEpression 
to denote the limits of tbe Holy 
Land, Dan being tho northern, as 
Beersheba was the southern eitre- 
mity, 2 Sam-icviL 11. 

BEHEMOTH, a word which is 
in the Hebrew plural form of a. 
word which agnifies generally beast. 
It is used, however, in Job xl. 1 5 for 
tho hippopotamus, or river horse. 
Job associates it with the leviBthBii, 
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now commonly TinderPtood to Iv 
tho crocodile, an iiiliabitani of 
Kgypt, where the hippopotamus 
was wfll known. It is an npTmRl 
of great ^ze; the male has been 
found serenteen feet in length, 
fifteen in circumference and seren 
m hdght. Its head is enormotisly 
large; its body is lightly covcrM 
>vi& hair, and its skin is so thick 
and tough as to resist the edge of 
a sword or sabre. It is amphibious, 
finding, however, the chief part of 
its food on land. It is not offen- 
sive or violent, encept when as- 
saulted, but then its fuiy i> tembla. 
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It will attack a boat and break it 
in pieces with its teeth ; or if the 
water be not very deep, it will raise 
the boat on its back and overset 
it The behemoth lives rnostlj 
on vegetable food. 

BELIAL, taichedj worthletSj bad 
men are called sons of Belial, that 
is to say they are men good for 
nothing, 1 Sam. ii. 12 ; 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

BELIEF, in its common accept- 
ation denotes a persuasion of, or 
assent to, the truth of a proposition. 
It may be produced by various 
means. In its more restrained sense, 
lielief denotes that kmd of assent 
which is produced by testimony. 
It stands opposed to knowledge. 
We do not believe snow to be white, 
we know it Belief properly per- 
tains to that of which we have no 
knowledge ourselves, but which is 
propounded to us. To believe, in 
the Scripture sense, is to receive 
the testimony of God, and especially 
t^at concerning Christ, and to rely 
on him for salvation, John L 12; 
Rom. ix. 33 ; Acts xvi. 3 1 . 

BELL. Moses ordained that the 
lower part of the blue robe, which 
the priest wore when he performed 
the ceremonies of the Jewish wor- 
"^Pi should be adorned with pome- 
gnmates and golden bells, inter- 
"^ed equally and at certain dis- 
tances. One purpose of these bells 
*^^ to be, to inform the people, 
anxiously waiting without, while 
the priest went into the sanctuary, 
that ho still lived. Bells were a 
P^ of the martial furniture of the 
horses used in war, Exod. xxviii. 
33—35 ; Zech. xiv. 20. The beUs 
0' the horses being holiness to the 
^■^^ manifestly signifies that all 
f^ngs from the highest to the 
lowest, in the days prophesied of, 
should be sanctified to God. 



BELLY, that part of the body 
which contains the bowels, Matt> 
XV. 17; the womb, Jer. L 5. A 
figurative expression for glutton v, 
Tit. i. 12; Phil. iii. 19; Rom. xvi. 
18 ; used also for the heart, or soul, 
Prov. xviii. 8, and xx. 27. The 
belly of hell is the grave, or some* 
times imminent danger, Jonah ii. 2* 
To embitter the belly, Jer. iv. 19, 
ix. 15, is to bring evil upon a 
man. 

BELSHAZZAR, the last king 
of Babylon previously to the over- 
throw of that city and empire by 
{ Cyrus, son of Evil-merodach, and 
I grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. While 
I Babylon was being besieged by 
Cyrus, Belshazzar made a sump- 
tuous entertainment for his 
nobles, and desecrated the vessels 
brought firom Jerusalem, by em- 
ploying them in an idolatrous 
festival. Upon which, a hand 
suddenly appeared writing on 
the waU. Daniel interpreted the 
writing. It consisted only of 
three words, importing, mnnbered^ 
weight, divided. God only, who 
sent the omen, could explain it, 
and all that Daniel, under his di- 
rection, uttered in explainii^ it, 
was exactly fulfilled; for in that 
same night, and in the midst of 
their feasting and revelling, the city 
was taken by surprise, Belshazzar 
was slain, and the kmgdom was 
translated to Cyaxares, whom the 
Scripture calls Darius the Mode, 
Dan. V. This happened A.M. 3466. 
Belshazzar is called Nabonadius, 
Nabonides, and Labynetus, in pro- 
fane authors. 

BENHADAD. There were three 

of the name, and all kings of Syria. 

One came to the assistance of Asa. 

king of Judah, against Baasha, king 

I of Israel, I Kings xv. 18. Th« 
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leeondi son of the former, made war 
upon Ahab, king of Israel, and was 
defeated. He also made war against 
Jehoram, son of Ahab, but was 
obliged to return into his country 
again. He soon after besieged Sa- 
maria, and reduced it to great dis- 
tress, but his army being seized with 
a panic, they deserted the besieged 
city, and returned into Syria. He 
was mm-dercd the year after by 
Hazael,who succeeded to the throne 
2 Kings vi. viii. The third was 
son of Hazael, whom Jehoash three 
times defeated, and compelled to 
surrender the country beyond the 
Jordan, of which Hazael had made 
himself master, 2 Kings xiiL 

BENJAMIN, youngest son of 
Jacob and Rachel, one of the twelve 
patriarchs; also the name of the 
tribe descended from him. See 
Joseph. Rachel, with her last 
breath, called him Benoni, son of 
my sorrow. The tribe of Benja- 
min, one of the smallest of the 
tribes, became in process of time 
numerous and powerful. Its war 
with the rest of the tribes. Judges 
XX., exceedingly weakened it, but 
its revival was very rapid, 1 Chron. 
vii. 6 — 12; 2 Chron. xiv. 8; xvii. 
17. This tribe gave the first king 
to Israel, 1 Sam. ix. 1, 2, and sub- 
sequently it remained, with the tribe 
of Judah, &itliful to the house of 
David. These two tribes consti- 
tuted the flower of the Jewish 
people in later times, Ezra x. 9. 

BEREA, a city of Macedonia, 
where Paul preached with success, 
Acts xvii. 10 — 13. The Bereans 
are conunended for the reception 
they gave to the Gospel on an im- 
partial examination and comparison 
of it with the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

BERNICE, daughter of Herod 



Agrippa, and sister to Agrippa thft 
younger. She was present with 
her brother Agrippa, Acts xxv. 13, 
and heard the discourse which Paul 
made before Festus. She and her 
brother are said to have lived in 
incestuous intercourse, Juvenal, 
Sat. vL 156. 

BERYL, a precious stone, called 
by lapidaries Aqua Marina^ of a 
bluish green colour, found in the 
East Indies, and about the gold 
mines of Peru, in South America. 
It approximates to the hardness of 
a garnet, and wa^ the tenth stone 
in the high priest's breast-plate, 
Ex. xxviii. 28. The word trans- 
lated beryl has by some been taken 
to mean a stone diflerent from 
that now known under that name. 
Luther and other Grermans make 
it the on3rx. 

BETHA3ARA, a place beyond 
Jordan, where John baptized, John 
i 28. It is thought to be the place 
where the Israelites passed the river 
Jordan, under Joshua, but this is 
uncertain. It was the common ford 
of the river. The name Bethabara 
is not, however, in the best MSS. 
in the passage in John's gospeL 
Their word is Bethany. Origen is 
said to have been misled on the 
spot. Bethany was the name of 
more than one place. 

BETHANY, a village beyond 
Mount Olivet, nearly two miles 
almost east of Jerusalem. Here 
Mary and Martha lived with their 
brother Lazarus, whom Jecus raised 
from the dead, John xi. 1. Jesus 
often retired from Jenisalem to 
lodge in this village. It was from 
this place that Jesus Christ as- 
cended, Luke xxiv. 50. 

BETHEL, a city to the west of 
Hai, from eight to twelve miles 
north of Jerusalem. Here Jacob 
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passed ft night in liis way to Mes« 
Dotamia, and was favoured with a 
▼ision which led him specially to 
consecrate this spot to worship, and 
to call it by a name which signifies 
the house of God, Gen. xxviii. 19. 
It was formerly called Luz, an 
ahnond, probably from the number 
of almond' trees growing near. 
Bethel became a considerable place 
in the history of the IsraeHtes, 
especially in tiieir idolatrous prac- 
tices. 

BETHESDA, Uie hovte o/mereyt 
a pool or reserroir of water, near 
the sheep market at Jerusalem. 
It became a sort of hospital, with 
five porticos, or cloisters^ to accom- 
modate and shelter those who re- 
sorted thither for pleasure, con- 
yenience, or cure; fbr the water 
was highly este^aaed on account of 
its medicinal virtues, John ▼. 4. 
Many unsatisfactory attempts have 
been made to account for the heal- 
ing virtue of this pool on natural 
principles. That it was miraculous 
is evident, 1, from its healing all 
diseases; 2, from its efficacy only 
reaching to one person at a time; 
3, from its possessing this efficacy 
only at certain periods. Perhaps 
the pool had this property not long 
before the ministry of Christ, and 
most likely the property was lost 
when he was rejected by the Jews. 
Qn.? Was Bethesda emblematical 
dT the healing waters of Ezekiel? 
Esek. zlviL 9. 

BETIILEHEM, the house xf 
htadj a city of Judah, six miles 
or thereabouts, south of Jerusalem, 
on the way to Hebron. It was 
likewise called Ephrath, or Ephra- 
tah, frvsitfvlt Micah v. 2, and its 
inhabiiailts Ephrathites. David 
was borii at Bethlehem, and Christ 
■iM^Moendingtoprophoey. Tkoiugk 



^ott he Kule, of* Micah, becomes, \n 
Matthew artfietthe least, Matt. ii. 
6. Perhaps the Evangelist quoted 
from memory; the sense of both 
phrases is pretty nearly the same. 
In relation to the pnxiiction of 
Christ's birth at this place, and 
its fulfilment, as well as to many 
other predictions, the absence of 
all contrivance on the part of man, 
and the wise arrangements of divine 
Providence, miiy be clearly marked. 
Joseph and Mary, the parents o! 
Jesus, go up to Bethlehem, tmder 
the direction of the civil power. 
Perhaps even they did not think, 
certainly Augustus and the agents 
in carrying his decree into effect did 
not think, of the prediction. It is 
I extremely probable, too, that divine 
I PJt)vidence directed Mary to Beth- 
lehem on this occasion, because thert 
was much less danger to her infant 
from Herod in that place than there 
would have been at Jerusalem. The 
well at Bethlehem, of the water of 
which David longed to drink, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 15, stlU retains its re- 
nown, and many an expatriated 
Bethlehemite has made it the theme 
of his longing and r^ret 

BETHPHAGE, the house of 
figs, a village not far from Bethany 
in liie Mount of Olives, but whether 
nearer to Jerusalem, or farther, 
towards the east, cannot now be 
ascertained; probably the latter 
Matt. xxi. 1 ; Luke xix. 29. 

BETHSAIDA, a small fishing 
town near the north end of the 
lake of Gennesavet. There seem 
to have been two places of the 
name, one was raised by Philip the 
tetrarch from the rank of an incon- 
siderable place to that of a city. Ho 
gave it the name of Julias, out of 
respect to Julia, daughter of Augus- 
tus CfiWMir. Some, however, hatv 
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been able t\> trace but one Beth- 
saida, and the apparent discre- 
|»ancy in the evangelioal narrative 
'which this notion seems to involve 
Is solved thus: — In John xiL 21, 
Bethsaida is said to be in Gali- 
lee, whereas it was edtuated in the 
province governed by Philip, Luke 
iii. 1, and Galilee was governed by 
Antipas. Was the apostle ignorant 
of the province in whioh his own 
birth-place was situated? A little 
close attention to facts will disclose 
the accurate knowledge of the 
evangelist and the authenticity of 
his gospel. Bethsaida was situate 
in Gaulonitis, which district had 
been divided, for deep political 
reasons, from Galilee. The ancient 
divisions of the oountiy were much 
more respected by the Jews than 
those which Roman policy had 
effected. John therefore, in speak- 
ing of Bethsaida as in Galilee, ex- 
pressed himself after the ordinary 
manner of the period. A similar 
example occurs in Josephus as to 
Judas the Gaulonite, whom he 
calls a Galilaean. 

BETH-SHAN, or BETH-SHE- 
AN, a city belonging to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, west of the 
Jordan, 1 Sam. xxxL 10. It was 
a considerable city in the time of 
Eusehius and Jeromo, and was 
then, AS it had been for several 
ages before, called Scythopolis, 
from an inroad made by the Scyth- 
ians into Syria; and said to be 600 
furlongs from Jerusalem, 2 Mace, 
xii. 29. After the defeat at Mount 
Gilboa, the. Philistines took the 
body of Saul and fastened it to the 
wall of Beth-shaiv whence the men ] 
of Gilead took it down, I Sam. 
zzzL 10, &c. 

BETH- SHEMESH, house of 
the mm, the name of four places ; 



mentioned in Scripture; one ot 
them was in the trll)e c^ Judah, 
a sacerdotal ci^. Josh. lad. 
16. The PhihstineB having sent 
back the ark, it was brought to 
Beth-shemesh, 1 Sam. vi. 12, where 
some of the people, from curiosity, 
having looked into it, were struck 
dead, to the number of seventy. 
50,000 of the common people also 
are said to have been smitten, per- 
haps with some disease, for the 
people lamented because the Lord 
smote them. Some MSS. omit the 
50,000 altogether, and as Bethshe- 
mesh was but a small place, the 
omission probably leaves the true 
reading. Looking into the ark was 
in violation of Numb. iv. 20. " It 
is a fearful thing to use the holy- 
ordinances of God with an irreve- 
rent boldness; fear and ti'embling 
become us in our access to the 
majesty of the Almighty." Bp.Hall. 
A second BeiJi-shemesh was in 
NaphtaIi,Judg.i.dd. A third was in 
Issachar's possession, Josh. lax. 22 ; 
and the fourth was a city of Egypt^ 
Jer. xliiL 13, usually called On. 

Many other places are known 
under some name in which the 
word Beth, hottse, occurs, as Bett- 
horon, Beth-aven, &c. 

BIBLE, the hook, from a Gi«ek 
word denoting the Egyptian reed, 
from which anciently paper was 
procured. This name is given to 
the collection of inspired writings, 
both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and it is of great antiquity, 
having been used in this sense by 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine. The Jews, who acknowledge 
only the Old Testamenti call pi 
Mikra, lecture or reading. 

The books composing the Old 
Testament are written partly in 
prose^and partly in poetry. Aooord- 
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ing to Joaephnsy they were twenty- 
two in number, * comprehending/ 
he says, * the history of all former 
ages, and justly regarded as divine.' 
He reckoned five books of Moses, 
with the continnation of the his- 
tory till the death of that law- 
giver, Dent, xxxiv.; thirteen books 
written by prophets, including the 
historical books after Moses, and 
the prophetical books as we have 
them ; and four books of divine 
hymns and precepts cf morality. 
The catalogues of the books of the 
New Testament are scattered over 
variouB of the early christian 
writers. Eusebius, in the early 
part of the fourth century, collected 
these books into one catalogue, 
consisting of two parts: 1. Univer- 
sally received books; 2. Books 
received by the majority of chris- 
tian writers, but not universally 
acknowledged as divine. A few 
passages in the Old Testament, 
such as Gen. xiL 6; xxii. 14; Exod. 
xvL 35; Dent. u. 12; 4ii. 11, 14; 
xxxiv. ; and a few others, are sup- 
posed to have been added by some 
later writer to the respective books 
as originally composed. 

It is generally believed that Ezra 
cdlected all the sacred books 
composed before and during his 
time, and that about fifty years 
afterwards, Malachi, the last of 
the prophets, completed the canon 
of the Old Testament scriptures. 

The Old Testament fell, m the 
time of Christ, and before that time, 
under a three-fold division, Moses, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, the 
•ame in effect with the division to 
which Josephus adverts. Under the 
last of these three deagnations, 
sometimes called the Hagiography, 
or theholywritings, the psalms as we 
them, the writings of Solomon, 



the books of Job, Ruth, iMtienU^ 
tions, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and the 
Chronicles, are sometimes reckoned. 

The books of the Old Testa- 
ment which we have, formed un- 
questionably the sacred writings 
of the Jews in the time of our 
Lord. He does not charge them, 
among all their crimes, with cor- 
rupting the word of God. Fifty 
years after Christ, Targums or 
Paraphrases were written on the 
Old Testament scriptures, which of 
coarse are sati^actory evidences of 
what were then regarded as sacred 
books, to say notliing of the nume- 
rous quotations or allusions to pas- 
sages from almost every part of the 
Old Testament scattered through 
the New. 

It may be added, that for the 
convenience of reading in the 
synagogues, the Jews divided the 
law into fifty-four sections, a 
portion for every Sabbath in the 
year; some of their years having 
an intercalary month, thus making 
fifty-four weeks. During the per- 
secution of tlie Jews by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the reading of the law 
in public was forbidden; many 
portions of the prophets therefore 
were read in place of the law; and 
when that persecution was averted, 
both the law and the prophets 
were read, Acts xiii. 15, 27. These 
sections were divided into shorter 
periods, called pesukim or verses 
not, however, in some cases the 
verse division which our English 
version uses. The division into 
chapters is much later. 

There are certain books, or parts 
of books, called the Apocrypha, 
whidi by the Romish church are 
considered inspired, but they have 
been rejected from the canon, both 
by Jews and Christians. 
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diete hoola are of great value as 
historical documents. 

The New Testament contains 
four histories of the life and death 
of Christ, written by four of his 
•ontemporaries without concert 
with each other, and in all pro- 
t>abilit7 to answer different ends; 
one historical account of the pro- 
ceedings of apostles, and of the 
progress of cluistianity, extending 
to about thnrty years after the 
crucifixion of Christ; twenty-one 
epistles to churches or to indi- 
Tiduals, all more or less exhibit- 
ing both doctrinal and practical 1 
Christianity; and one book of pro- I 
phecy full of deep and sublime 
mysteries extending over the whole 
of future time, and unfolding the 
condition and fate of both the 
church and the world up to the 
final consummation of all things. 

From the manner in which these 
writings were at first brought out 
and circulated, some of them would 
be longer than others in reaching 
certahi places. Hence the distinction 
in the catalogue by Eusebius into 
universally acknowledged sacred 
writings, and those acknowledged 
by a majority only. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, that of James, the 
second of Peter, the second and 
third of John, that of Jude, and 
the book of Revdation, were on 
this account for a time doubted by 
some. The discrimination thus evi- 
dently employed proves the scru- 
pulous care of the first dmrdies 
on this highly important subject. 
The church of Rome pretends to 
have settled and handeii down to 
us the inspired book? of the New 
Testament, so much so, in fact, as 
that but for her we could have 
had no such a volume; a pretence 
wholly without foundation. 



Then is one ciroumslanoe ot 
dmilarity in both Testaments 
worthy of notice. For a con- 
siderable time the things which 
they were designed to preserve 
the knowledge of, were declared to 
men through the medium of oral 
tradition. In reference to the Old 
Testament, the written word was 
not given till a nation was pre- 
pared for its reception. In refer- 
ence to the New Testamenti verbal 
conmiumcation did not give place 
to written, till churches were 
formed to be its depositaries. The 
kingdom of God in the one case 
was to consist of a particular 
people, who were to be governed 
by laws from himself; as soon as 
that kingdom is established, his 
laws are given. In the other case, 
his kingdom, no longer consisting 
of a particular people, is also to be 
governed by principles and pre- 
cepts, which he should provide. 
As soon as the kingdom exists, the 
law is given in a definite, clear, and 
permanent . form. The sacred 
writings intrusted to a people pre- 
pared for their reception, are thus 
guarded and preserved with the 
most sacred and inviolable attach- 
ment This remark, too, will ac- 
count for what has sometimes been 
regarded as an objection against 
the New Testament writings, vie, 
the lateness of the period at which 
they were written. It did not fall 
in with the plans and purposes 
of God to have them written and 
published earlier, nor was it 
necessary. The dates of all the 
writings of wliich this pai*t of tlie 
sacred volume was composed, fall 
within the period of the lives of 
many who were in full manhood 
when Cluist was upon earth; th^ 
were published before the genera- 
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tion which had witnessed the trans- 
actions they record, passed away; 
those transactions were of the 
most pnhlic kind, and were there- 
fore open to the fullest investi- 
gation, besides tliat the written 
volume contained only what the 
apostles and disciples were publicly 
proclaLming during the whole in- 
termediate period. So that what 
we hare in writing is the very 
testimony which was given from 
the moment the facts which it 
relates occurred. 

Augustine forcibly argues, that 
the books of Scripture could 
not have been corrupted. " If 
such an attempt," he says, ''had 
been made by any one, his design 
would have been prevented and 
defeated. His alterations would 
have been immediately detected by 
many and more ancient copies," 
ibr it must be borne in mind that 
the churches existing in distant 
places were equally interested in 
possesang the sacred writings, and 
spared no pains to obtain ihem. 
Friends and foes would equally 
insure their int^rity. Admit the 
Bible, however, to be genuine, 
and the facts it contains are at 
once established; genuine historical 
writings never falsify except when 
there are sufficient motives for the 
fiction, and when circumstances 
give tome plausibility to it, neither 
of which in the present case can 
be pretended. The genuineness 
of these books sustains also their 
divine authority. Of this the 
internal evidence arising from fore- 
right and prediction, with their 
manifest fulfilment, will be suf- 
ficient proof. Moses prophesied 
the ciq>tivity of a people not yet 
erected into a kingdom. Isaiah 
prophesies oonoeraing Cyrus; Jere- 



miah foreshows the duration of th« 
Babylonish captivity; and Christ 
predicts the overthrow of ths 
Jewish temple and state. These 
are but a few of the circumstances 
sustaining the inspiration of the 
divine word, a subject which will 
be adverted to under the article 
Inspibatiok. 

The importance of the histories, 
precepts, promises, threatenings, 
prophecies, and facts, contamed in 
the Scripture, the remarkable ac- 
cordance of these histories and fiujts 
with each other, though written bj 
different authors, at various periods^ 
through several centuries ; the 
almost miraculous preservation of 
these narratives; the moral cha- 
racter of the writers taken in con- 
nexion with the character thej 
evidently seek to produce ; the 
excellence of their doctrine, espe- 
cially when the original station 
and circumstances of many of 
them are considered, together with 
the great advantages accruing to 
the world from every part of 
this blessed volume, conspire to 
establish its authority on an im< 
moveable basis. For every 
Lord, thy word is settled in heaveiL 
I esteem oU thy precepts concern- 
ing aU things to he right, and I 
hate every fcdse way. 

For an account of the several 
books of the Bible, see under their 
respective names. 

The division into chapters and 
verses, so convenient for reference, 
is modem. The earliest attempt 
at such division with which we are 
acquainted, was made by a cardinal 
named Hugo de Sancto Caro, about 
1240, who, mstead of the verses we 
now have, employed the 6r8t six 
letters of the alphabet as his marks 
of division, placing theao m the 
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ihtargm at equal diBtanoes. He 
projected the 6rst concordanGe to 
the Vulgate. About 1445, Mor- 
decai Nathan improved this division 
80 far as the Old Testaxxient is 
concerned; and Robert Stephen, a 
learned French printer, did the 
same for the New Testament in 
1551. It is said he did it inter 
equiiandum, while on a jomnej 
firom Paris to Lyons. 

BIND and LOOSE, aro taken 
for condemning and absolving. 
Matt. XVI. 19. "^th respect to 
the law, these terms declare what- 
ever is lawful or unlawful, per- 
mitted or forbidden. On the pro- 
motion of a Jewish doctor or 
interpreter of the law, the formula 
Is to place the keys in his hand, 
with these words, '* Receive the 
power of binding and loosing." To 
bind the law on the hand for 
a sign, Deut vL 8, about the 
neck, Prov. vL 21, is to have it 
contanually in view, never to lose 
sight of it, nor to have it out of 
mind. 

BIRD, distinguished into clean 
and unclean, Lev. xi., as used or 
not, for food or sacrifice. ' The first, 
or the clean, consisted of birds that 
fed on grain, seeds, and vegetables; 
the second, or the unclean, of those 
that fed on flesh and carrion. The 
precept, Deut. xxiL 6, was one of 
those merciful constitutions with 
respect to the animal creation, wliieh 
tended to humanise the heart of 
the people, excite in them a sense of 
the divine providence over all crea- 
tures, and teach them to exercise 
their dominion over the animal 
:;reation with gentleness. Birds of 
prey are the chosen emblem of 
destroying armies, Jer. xii. 9 ; Ezek. 
zxxii. 4; Rev. xix. 17 — 19. 

BIRTH-RIGHT, the right of 



the first-bom, or eldest son. Gen. 
XXV. 29 — 34, which, among the 
Israelites, had many privileges, 
such as, 1. The right to die priest- 
hood. In Jacob's family tliis right 
pertained to Reuben, but God 
transferred it from him to Levi, 
Numb. uL 12, 13; viil 18. The 
first -bom of other tribes were 
redeemed from serving in this 
office, after the thirtieth day from 
the birth, by a sum not exceeding 
five skekels, Numb. xviiL 15, 16. 
2. The first-bom had a larger por- 
tion than other children in the 
paternal inheritance. If, however, 
the first-born Boa died before the 
fiither, this right did not descend 
to the second son. 3. The first- 
bom also usually succeeded to the 
father's official authority, except in 
particular cases. These rights are 
to be viewed in connexion with the 
peculiar honour, first of Christ, 
Col. i. 18 ; then of Christiani^ 
Heb. xii. 23. 

BISHOP. The word is a cor- 
raption of the Greek word, which 
denotes one who oversees. It de- 
scribes the shepherds, or pastors of 
christian flocks. Christ Jesus is 
called the Shepherd and Bishop c^ 
our souls, 1 Pet. iL 25 ; and Paul, 
1 Tim. iiL 1 — 7, describes the 
qualities requisite in a bishop. 
Diocesan bishops are not known 
in the New Testament. The 
persons spoken of as bishops in 
that volume are properly christian 
pastors. The word occurs iu the 
Septuagint of Neh. xi 22, in tlie 
sense of overseer; also in Isa. Ix. 
17. Perhaps from this last passn 
tiigQ it is that Christian pastors are 
called bishops. Acts xx. 28 ; PhiL 
i. 1. The two terms translated 
respectively, bishop and elder, 
designate the same penoo. Set 



Aclszz. 17—28; Titns i S, 7; 
1 Pet V. I. 

BITTERN, k bird of the heron 
Cnbe^ iiihaltiting TnarBLes, pooln, 
and watery places ; «lao, from the 
descriptions contuned in Isa. xiv. 
23. xsxiT. 11, and Zeph. ii 14, 
raeking a rcating-place, at least 




danng nms part of tha year in 
rumi and forsaken bmldings. 
Then eh-cumstancei eicactly agree 
with the commoa night hcroa of 
Europe, and with several species of 

BITTEKNESS, the emblem 
of sfflictioa, miseiy, servitude, 
Eiod. i. U; Rnth L 20; Jer. ix. 
IS. In Acts viG. 23, a state of 
extreme wickedness is intended. 
The terra sometimes denotes a bad 
djspoaidon- 

BETUMEN, a substance called 
In our vereion of tha Scriptnros 
pildi, in the Greek and Latin Ter- 
HioDs oMpAailittti, a sort of Gqoid tar, 
sometimea found in a dry state. It 
is found in conndeiabte quantities, 
in and about tlie Dk*d Sea. In i' 
dry state its colour is usnally of 
■hilling black; it is solid and brittla. 



It was anciently used as a kind i^ 
plastering for covering boats, and 
paying the bottoma of vessels, Uen. 
vi. 14; Exod. ii. S; and som«- 

buildings. Gen, xi. 3. 

BLACKNESS, the emblem of 
disaster and angaish, or the terror 
they occasion, Jcr. liv. S ; Joelii.6; 
Kev. tI. 5. The pnh1ioatii>n of ttw 
gospel should be attended with 
great affliction to such as refixsed it. 

BLASPHEMY, calumny, de- 
traction reproachful or abusive 
language The word so truislated. 
and Its conjugates, are used la 
many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, where It is translated mi'I^ 
recib tpeaL eeil of. &0. Mark 
IV 29 Bom xiv. Ifi, ■ ■ 
rtporiti, Rom iii, e,ai 
All sorts of vertnl abase are in- 
claded under the name. A reihns 
acoQsatioa against the devil is ui 
one passage Jude 9, called blas- 
phemy Men are frequently spoken 
of as otgects of blasphemy; and 
when the term refers to God, its 
sense most be the same. Uan? 
God's name on common occa- 
sions, and profanely, is act blas- 
phemy, though it may be very 
much like it. Neither is a mis- 
take in r^w*d to his character 
to be taken as blasphemy, especially 
when, as such a mist^e often if^ 
it be combined with both reverence 
and affection towards him. It is 
essential to this crime that there 
be the will ordiepodtion to detract 
and lessen the reputation of; it 
supposes enmity, therefore, or dis- 
like. It is intentional calumny 
against God. Such was the cTime 
of Stieloniitb's son, and «uoh was 
that of Rabahakeh, Le*. *»iv- 'Ok 
U; aKingsxviii.30— 38. 

The blasphanyogainattha Holy 
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tlhost, Matt. xiL 31, 32, was sLasit 
dering what was known to be the 
work of God, or speakmg against the 
manifest work of the Holy Ghost 
as if it were the operation of evil 
spirits. With this crime the Pha- 
risees were charged. They saw 
the miracles of Christ, they could 
not but know that they were per- 
formed by divine power, and yet 
they gaTe a malicious turn to them, 
ascribing them to the agency of <'lu) 
devil. We will not say that sn Ah 
a sin cannot now be committed; 
but those who have a horror of 
1^ who are troubled by the appre* 
hension that they have been guilty 
of it, are. ^ot among the unhappy 
persons against whom it is justly 
chargeable. Heb. vi. 4 — 6, and 1 
Jolm V. 16, have no connexion with 
the sin of which Christ spoke. 

BLESSING, is either wishing 
my one a benefit, Gon. xxvii. 29 ; 
xlix. 25; 1 Pet iii. 9; or actually 
bestowing on any one such a bene- 
fit, or favour, or good things, 
^iritual or temporal, regardmg the 
soul or the body, this life, or that 
which is to come, £ph. i. 3. The 
benefit or favour itself is called a 
olessiiig, Josh. xv. 19; 1 Sam.xxv. 
27. Bleuvng is also put for the 
means of conveying a blessing; as 
Abraham the progenitor of Christ, 
and the Jews, were blessings, be- 
cause Christ >vas to descend of them 
according to the flesh, Isa-xix. 24; 
Rom ix. 5. The blessing of Abra- 
ham, Gal. iii. 14, is that conferred 
on Abraham; namely, free justifi- 
cation, and reconciliation with God, 
through faith in Christ The bless- 
mg$ of heaven above denote rain or 
dew m abundance; blessings of the 
deep, is water from springs, so 
valuable iu hot countries; blessings 
" tfi« breasts and of the loomb, 



are great frmtfulness of women and 
cattle. Gen. xlix. 25. The less it 
blessed of the greater. From the 
time that God entered into cove- 
nant with Abraham, and promised 
extraordinary blessings to his pos- 
terity, it was the custom for the 
father of each family, in a direct 
line, to call his children around 
him previously to his death, and 
to pronounce on each, by divine 
inspiration, his share in the pro- 
mised^ blessing, Gen. xlix.; Deut x. 
xxiii. Melchizedek, and the 
Jewish high priests, blessed — that 
is, they uttered good wishes, and 
along with them petitionary ad- 
dresses to God that he would be 
pleased to ratify the benedictions 
pronounced. lChron.xvi2,3, iCor. 
X. 16, refer to the act of worship 
with which favours from God were 
wont to be received. Blessing de- 
notes sometimes a part of prayer,aud 
is distinct from praise or adoration, 
and thanksgiving, Psa. cxlv. 10. 
The creation manifests the attri- 
butes and praises of the Almighty 
but his sauits do more, they bless his 
name. This part of their worship 
consists of two particulars ; I , think- 
ing of and mentiornng the several 
attributes and glories of God witl 
inward joy, satisfaction, and delight ; 
rejoicing and blessing the Lord for 
what he is in himself, as well as 
for what he has done for us : and, 
2, wishing the glories of God may 
for ever continue, and rejoicing at 
the assurance of it Isaac's blessing 
Jacob and Esau, Gen. xxvii., 
Jacob's blessing on his sons, Gen. 
xlix., and the blessing of Moses 
on the tribes, Deut xxxiii., must 
be taken as prophecies not as to 
the individuals addressed, so much 
as to their posterity; and most of 
these blessings are expressed in 
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terms alliuive to the me^iung of 
the names of the tribes. 

BLINDNESS, See Eye. 

BLOOD, the warm, red fluid 
circnLfctiDg through the whole body* 
for the support of life, and the 
nourishment of the several parts of 
the animal frame. It is used in 
various significations in the sacred 
volume. L For life. 2. Relation- 
ship. 3. With flesh it is opposed 
to superior nature. This expres- 
sion is also opposed, 4, to a glorified 
body; 5, to evil spirits. 6. Wine 
is called the pure blood of the 
grape. 7. Judicial causes affect- 
ing life are denominated blood. 
8. Most eminently, however, blood 
is used for the sacrificial death of 
Christ, Acts XX. 28: Rom. v. 9; 
Eph. i. 7. 

In all ages it has been forbidden 
to man to eat blood, Gen. x. 4; 
Lev. xvii. 10 — 14 ; Acts xv. 28, 
29. The true reason for this pro- 
hibition is evidently that the blood 
or the life of animals pertained 
specially to God. Hence the blood 
was poured out at the altar. A 
similar notion and practice some- 
times obtained among the ancient 
heathen. The blood was sacred to 
the gods. Savage nations some- 
times cut slices from living animals 
and ate them, while yet they 
quivered with life, and dripped with 
blood. The scripture prohibition 
of blood was designed to prevent 
this barbarous practice. See 1 
Sam. xiv. 32; Ezck. xxxiiL 25. 
Blood is the emblem of slaughter, 
of immature moi*tality, Ezek. xiv. 
19. The figures in Ezek. xxxix. 
17, are founded on the invitation 
to feasts after sacrifices. Blood is 
also the frequent symbol of atone- 
ment, Lev. xviL 11 ; Heb. ix. 22. 
Bhod ftud water issued from the 



body of Christ when he wie 
pierced with the soldier's fpear, 
John xix. 34, ue, some efiiision had 
taken place during the suflerings of 
Christ into the cavity of the chest, 
immediately beneath the level of 
which the soldier's spear entered, 
so as to set the fluid free. It 
would then naturally follow the 
weapon through the incision. 

Bloody sweaty Luke xxii. 44. 
This passage is omitted in some 
MSS. of Luke's gospel. Neither 
of the other gospels contains a cor- 
respondent passage, at least in thie 
particular. Mddical experience 
does not bear upon the case as re- 
presented by the Evangelist, never- 
theless the circumstance of the 
bloody sweat may have literally 
occurred, only we ought not to 
attempt to account for it on the 
facts and principles of ordinary 
physiology. Christ's suflerings in 
the garden must be considered by 
themselves, and without reference 
to other scenes of sufiering, or we 
shall be in danger of makmg the 
account given by the Evangelist 
obscure and contradictory. 

BOANERGES, the name ^ven 
by Girist to James and John, sons 
of Zebedee, Mark iii. 17, not, as 
has been thought, to denote any 
particular mode of t^eir preaching, 
but in allusion to Hag. ii. 6, com- 
pared with, Heb. xii. 26. James 
and Johh should be eminent in 
struments in accomplishing the 
great change as to the Jewish 
economy which the preaching of 
the gospel was to eflect It should 
be borne away as by a mighty storm 
or eai-thquake. The name is, 

I however, often taken to denote the 
fervid, impetuous spirit of these 
, apostles. 
I BOAR, the male of swme, en 



Testament. It ran wild i: 
parts of Pale«ttii«, and 
committed great depredationa in tbe 
vineysrda, Pea. iixr. The temper 
uf thij sairaal was OMiall}' psasive 
ivbeaaimjolested,eiceediTigIj'£erce 
and Tindictive when rooBed- 

BOAZ,»lren^ Aweolthjand 
lienGVoleiit Bethlehemite, vho mai- 
ried Ruth the Moahitesa, by whom 
be had a son, Obed the grandfather 
of David. Boaz waa ih\j> an an- 
cestor oT the Mesdab. The name 
Bou was also tiTeii to ooe of 
Solomon's two pillars of the temple 
poreh, 1 Kingvii. 21. 

BOOK, the material* employed 
to mils upon, and tlicrcfora called 
hooks, were of Tarioui kinds. 
See Wbitibo. Plates of lead or 
copper, coated with wax, that Ihsy 
might he written upon with ease; 
the hark of trees; bricks, stones, 
and wood ; palm-leaiea, the Egypt- 
ian papyrus, and at length skins 
of different aoimals prepared for 
the purpose, and rolled u Ibey 
■■■ -belJOokaofthe 




1 tbu will expluD 
Ezek el s roll bemg written tBtlhia 
and m'fAout, as also the apocalyp- 
tis book, wntUn wn»kia otuJ oa I^ 
baeh-iide, and sealed witb seven 
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of tb« Mmuita of princes, togetliel 
witb the otEces they enstun. To 
write the name in this book, is to 
accept into service and &V0Qr; tt 
blot frota it, IS to dismiss trUh dis- 



Ti« look of 
refers to SI 
in the Per 



probably 
custom as that 
Esther iL S3, 



TAt eating ef a boiik, Ezek. iiL 
S, 3; Rev. x. 9—11, denotes tho- 
rou^y receiving the knowledge it 

A ueltd book, Isa. xxix. 11. Id 

old times, letters and other writlnga 
that wers to be sealed, were firitt 
wrapped round with thread or Awt, 
to which the wai and seal were ap- 
plied. These seals must be brokea 
and removed ere the book could b« 
read. Putting the book of the law 
into the hand of a newly-^pointed 
king, was a ceremony ot inaugura- 
tion among the Jews, 3 C^on. 
^^iii. 11. 

BOOTY, tpon, or prey. Tbo 
lawoTMoses, Nnmb. xxxLSS — 47, 
requires, that the boo^ taken from 
the enemy should be divided equally 
among those who were in the bat- 
tle, and the rest of the people. 
From the portion of the ffghting 
men, the Lord's share was to be 
taken, one part out of five hundred 
for a beave-olfering to be given to 
the bigb priest. From the other 
portion, the Levites were to receiv« 
one in lifty. 

BOSOM. AlfraAam*9 Ao^om, and 
leaning on the botom, Luke xvL 
£3; John xiiL 23, reftr to the pos- 
ture in which persons reclined at 
table to eat, and denote Ikmiliaritf 
and friendship. Receiving into tha 
bosom. I:nke vL 38, refers to tha 
eastern babit of carrying valued 
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otrry (bsm in tb« pocktti. To 
ham in lA« bmtm. Odd. svL 6 j 
3 Sam. zil. 8 ; Im. xI. 11, dfr' 
notes tender csrv and great watch- 
falDesa. 

BOTTLE, 1 Teasel generally 
of goat's Bkia, or of Ibe akla ol 
Bome oiher animal well aewed la- 
getbcr. In whlcti Hqoori i 
the mondi was throitgh one of the 
anioiBl's pawi. Bottles ibo are 
somet imei earthen pitchers tued to 
conlsin water, anil sometimes rIm 
Dwd for drinking from. Bottles 
and pouere' Tasule were alto made 
■ametimes of glass, iTorj, hard 
stone, metals, and other eailable 
materials, Ih. iEx. 14; Jar. six. 
1, 10, II; Gen. xii. U, 15; 1 
Sam. 1. 21. Skin bottles are men- 
tlon«d,Jud{.iv.l9; 1 Sam.xii. £0; 
PsB.lvLe; czlz.83. New akin s, 
by thdr greater strength, would bs 
likely (o resist the expansion of 
mew wins, oecasioned by its fer- 
aeatation. Hence, Matt. ix. 17, 
by which Christ denotes the im- 
fropriet^ ol putting His diiaiplel 

cmuldering their low messore of 
knowledge and strength. 

BOW, a well-kiiDwn weapon 
Bsed in war, and in the chais. II 
k often mentioned aymbollcally 
Pea. vlL 12, for judgments; fsa. 
Ixir. 1 i exx. i ; Jer. ix. S, (or 
lying. To makt bare Ih* bote, Hiib. 



iii. d. 

Its ease. The Israelites seem t 
hsTS learned the nse of the hoi 
■od arrow from the Philistinei 
We Bnd no mention of them ■ 
weapons of war hefars that b&ttl 
b, which Saul tell, 1 Sam. Xxxi 
Some think Lh 
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Mned Cherethites, to bs his body 

mwrd; or. perhaps the text mean* 
Darid compoeed and taagtat a 
particolar song, called At King i>f 
the boa. Arrows were used among 
tlie heathen for dlviaing, Eiek. . 
xzL 31. The name of kings or 
lowni or proTlnoes to be attacked, 
was written npon tliem, and thej 
were ahakeii togalber in a qarT«r| 
the arrow firit drawn directed 
the courae of the arm7. 




Arbow, ia often used emblema- 
tically for eiJamities, Job xxxir. 
6, for sudden, tHerltable danger, 
Faalm xii. b ; far lightoiDgs, 
Psalm xviiL i; and tor anything 
iojurioos, Jer. ix. S; children, U 
a defeoce to tbelr parents, ore 
called arrows. Psalm ciiTiu 4, 6. 

BOWELS, the inner part ol 
man. Thus the Hebcewe epeuk of 
wisdom and understanding as io 
tlie bowels, Job xxxviii.se; Ps«. 
xl. (t; S Cor. TU 12. Thus also 
pity and eompasaioii are denoted 
bowels, Isa. IxiiL lb ; Jer. 



city of 



iixi. 20. 
BOZUAH, I 



e Uught Iht 
i Sam. i. IS, and 
) Philistine aichers, 
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is referred to in tlie well known 
passage, Isa. Iziii. 1. In the 
jadgment pronounced upon Moab, 
Bozrah is mentioned, Jer. xlviii. 
24, 80 that there must have been 
at least two places of the name, 
one among the mountains' north 
of Petra, the other in the plain 
of Moab. While the Bozrah of 
£dom cannot now be traced, the 
Bocrah of Moab has recently been 
explored, and tbe predictions, 
Jer. xlviiu 47, and xlix. 13, do 
not contain contradiction of each 
other as has sometimes been 
intimated. 

BRANCH. Tree3 denote in 
Scripture great men and princes ; 
branches, therefore, often denote 
their offspring. Thus the word 
becomes a title of Messiah, Isa. xi. 
1; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12, as springing 
from the house of David, and 
destined to great exaltation. An 
abominable branchy Isa. xiv. 19, 
means a tree on which a male- 
factor has been hanged. In Kzek. 
viii. 17, branch is used as a symbol 
of idolatrous worship, b«cause 
branches were often carried as a 
sign of honour. 

BRAS£N SERPENT, an image 
set up in the wilderness, that the 
Israelites who were dying from the 
bite of the fiery serpents might 
look upon it and live, Numb.xxi* 
6 — B. This serpent was preserved 
till the time of Hezeki&b, who de- 
stroyed it, because it was the occa-> 
sion of idolatry, 2 Kings xviii. 4. 

It was a type of Christ, John iii. 
14,15. Both were appointed means 
.of deliverance; both required faith 
that the deliverance might be en- 
joined; and to this faith, in both 
cases, obedience must be added, 
but that obedience is exceedingly 
simple and easy. Look and live* 



BRASS, a conponnded metal, 
unknown to the Hebrews. Copper 
is the metal intended in most of 
the places where brass is men- 
tioned, Deut. viii. 9. The word is 
used symbolically for insensibility, 
baseness, and presumption, Jer. vi« 
28 ; for strength, Psa. cvii* 16. 
: BREAD, a term frequently 
importing food in general; but 
properly it means that article of 
food which is prepared from com. 
Wheat, barley, and lentils, or 
beans, were used for bread. Tho 
dough of leavened or fermented 
bread was commonly spread into 
thin cakes, and balked upon the 
hearth. Ladies of rank o^ ten pre- 
pared cakes, pastry, &c, in .Uieir 
own apartments, 2 Sam. xiii. 6. 

Bread upon Mount Carmel is 
now made and baked by spreading 
a thin coat of paste, made of flour 
and water, over the outside of a 
strong pitcher, within which a fire 
is kindled. It is of course baked 
in an instant. Unleavened bread 
is commonly of this kind. It 
was simply flour and water, and 
perhaps a little saU, mixed and 
baked hard. Sometimes a shallow 
earthen vessel, resembling a fry* 
ing pan, is used for baking. 
Bread of this kind will, aocount 
for the phrase, breaking' of braatL 
The cakes, or thin loaves, were 
never cut as ours. 

Where wood was scarce, bread 
was often baked, among the Ori* 
entals, between t'vo fires made of 
dried cow-dung; theoutside,there- 
fore, would be black and offensive. 
This may explain Ezek. iv. 9-1 & 
Theshew-breadYfaa twelve loaves 
or cakes, set every Sabbath on the 
table in the holy place, Exod. xzv. 
80, the old being taken away and 
eaten by the priests. This offer* 



incense, and perhaM wine. The 
Bhew-orcad being first offered to 
God, and then bec«ning food for 
the prieBtB, might be intended to 
iT^iy Christ, who offered himself 
in Bacrifice to Ood, and is the 
TOpporC of bi* people's ipiritiud 
life. 

BREAST-PLATE, a part of 

the vestment worn by the Jewish 
light priests. It was about ten 
inches square, Eiod. uriiL 1 5 — 31, 
and oonuflted of 
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which the ephod ms made. It 
was set with twelve preidoiis 
stones, bearing the names of the 
twelve tribes. They were in 
fimr rows, containing three in each 
row, and were separated from eaob 
other by the Htde golden squares 
or frames in which they were set 
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names of these stonei, ana 
those of the triber to which 
rea|Mcdvcly nelonged, as 
also their disposition on the plate, 
according to the following 
diagram: 




This ornament was also called the 
breaat-plate of jodgment, because 
it bad the divine oracls of Urim 
and Thummim annexed to it 
The breast-plate was also a part of 
Che deffensive aimonr used by 
soldiers, Ac, in conflict. 

BRIARS, misohievoDS, hnrtfiil 
persons, Isa. \v. \S. Shmba end 
trees, generally according to thdr 
nature, the symbols of persons of 
corresponding temper and dis- 
position. 

BRIDE and BRIDEGROOM. 
The marriage cnatoma of andent 
tnnei will serve to explun maj? 
allusions in the Scriptiues. 

1. No engagement of minora to 
marry, was considered of force if 
mode without consent of the 
parents. Abraham sent for a wife 
for Isaac; Uamor applies to Jacob 
when he wishes to obtiin the 
daughter of that patriarch for his 
■on, Gea. xziv., xixiv.; see alse 
SiMBOH, Judges liv. 2. 

2. The bride was purchased, 
dther with money or some aqniv^ 
lert— ahosp, camels, oMn) or it 
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these were not possessed, labour 
was the price given to her parent 
in exchange for her, Geo. zxix. 

3. The contract was made in 
the house of the father of Ihe bride, 
before the elders and governors of 
the city. A canopy was erected, 
uto which the bridegroom went 
with his bride alone, that they 
might converse freely. This cere- 
mony confirmed the contract For 
the brid^oom's coming out, friends 
and attendants waited with torches 
and lamps; he was commonly re- 
ceived with great acclamation. 
There is an allusion to this, Psa. 
xix. 5. 

4. A Jewisli virgin contracted 
for or betrothed, was considered in 
the same light as a lawful wife. 
Infidelity to the contract was dealt 
with as when marriage had actually 
taken place. Matt. L 19. 

5. Ten or twelve months usually 
elapsed between the contract and 
the miion of the parties, during 
which time the bride continued 
with her parents, that she might 
provide herself with nuptial orna- 
ments suited to her station. 

6. During this time the bride- 
groom was at liberty to visit his 
espoused wifb at the house of her 
father. The parties, however, did 
not leave their abode for the eight 
days previously to marriage, but 
pffl:w>ns of the same age came to 
visit the brid^room, and make 
merry with him. These are the 
friends or companions spoken of, 
John iii. 29. 

7. The marriage was celebrated 
hi the open air; a canopy was pro- 
Tided and adorned according to the 
Tank of the parties, and supported 
by four youths,- under which the 
tni» was placed, the compniy 
crying out, Blesttd ht he that 



eomeih. Into this canopy the 
bridegroom entered, having ap- 
proached with great pomp, and 
the marriage ceremony took placei 
At its conclusion, the parents and 
kindred of the bride pronounced 
a blessing on the parties, Cren. 
aodv. 60; Ruth iv. 11, 12. After- 
wards the bride was conducted 
with as much piomp as could be 
afforded, to the house of the bride* 
groom, where a great festival was 
provided. As the procession ad- 
vanced, it was oontinuaUy receiv- 
ing fiiesh accessionfi from parties 
waiting in different places in its 
route. This usually took place in 

I the evening, sometimes very late. 
Matt zxv. 6. As soon as the 
parties forming the procession had 
entered the house, tiie doors were 
dosed, so that no others could 
enter, Matt xxv. IQ 

8. When the bridegroom was in 
circumstances to afford it, the 
guests were provided at his ex- 
pense with robes suited to the 
occasion; and when hd could not 
provide them, every guest was 
expected to appear in his best 
garments. To this circumstance 
our Lord alludes, Matt xxii. 
11. 

BRIMSTONE. This substance 
is very well known. Fire and 
brimstone are represented as the 
elements by which God will punish 
the wicked; an allusion to the de- 
struction of the cities in the plain 
of the Jord^, Gen. xix. 24. The 
soil of that vicinity is bituminous 
and might be raised by eruptions 
into the air, and there inflamed to 
return in horrid lowers of fire. 
To scatter a house with brimstone, 
Job xviiL 15, is to devote it to 
destruction. Thus brimstone be- 

; comes the emblem of calamities 
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and jmnlshments, Dent aodx. 28; 
Psa. xL 6; Isa. zxziv. 9. 

BROTHER, in a limited or 
restricted sense, a nude bom of the 
came father or mother. The tenn 
is used in Scripture for cousins also, 
Kark vL 3 ; Matt, zxvii. 56 ; Luke 
vi 15, 16; John xix. 25. The 
term brother Is likewise applied to 
him who professes the same faith 
and rriigion as another, CoL L 2. 
There are also brothers by adop- 
tion, John xz. 17; and by office, 
1 Chron. xxv. 9; 2 Ck>r. viiL 23. 
Brother is one of the same nation, 
Rom. ix. S; of the same nature, 
Heb. ii. 17; and sometimes it de- 
notes one who resembles another, 
ProT. xviiL 9 ; sometimes it denotes 
a fiiehd. Cant TiiL 1. Matt. ziiL 
55, speaks of James, Joses, &&, as 
hroftben of Jesus. Peihaps they 
were actually children of Joseph 
and Mary, or they might be, as 
appears in other passages, near 
relationa only, or couidns, of Jesus. I 

BULL, the male of the ox kind. 
This animal was reputed 1^ the 
Helnrews to be dean, and was 
generally used in sacrifices. The 
word for bull is often incorrectly 
translated buUods; it would be 
more proper to read bulL The 
Egyptians paid religious veneration 
to this animal. Figuratiyely, it is 
taken for powerful, fierce, and 
Insolent enemies, Psa. xxiL 12; 
bmiLaO. 

BURIAL, the act of depositing 
m dead body in the ground. The 
eoatom. of burying the dead is yery 
ancient. As soon as death had 
taken place, the nearest relation 
at friend kissed the lifeless body, 
and perhaps closed the eyes. Gen. 
xlri 4. The company present then 
r«nt their clothes; tha body was 
■ftflrwwda washed, anointed Yfith 



perfumes, swathed and shrouded. 
The Jews as well as the Egyptians 
sometunes embalmed, wrapping 
the body in linen, with sweet spices 
and odours, or, when time allowed, 
removing the brains and bowels, 
and filling up the space with 
medicaments. No coffin was used, 
at least by the common peopleu 
The body was placed sometunes 
upright, sometimes in a lying 
posture, in a niche out in the side 
of a rock which had been ex- 
cavated, the entrance to which 
was afterwards closed by placing a 
slab or stone over it. Tombs were 
not connected, as with us they 
often are, with places of worship. 
They were usually outside the 
cities of living men, in gardens, on 
the sides of hills, &c Funeral 
processions were attended hy hire£ 
mourners. Amos,viii.3, to give a 
very lively idea of the calamities 
tiiat were about to afflict Israel, 
intimates that even the usual rites 
of burial shall be forgotten; there 
shall be none to chant the plaintive 
dirge, none to express the hope of 
a blessed resurrection. All should 
be silent despair. Burial vpUk 
Christ in hapHsm, Rom. vi 4, is to 
have communion with him in his 
deatli and burial; for baptism not 
only represents our mortification 
and death to sin, by which we 
have communion with Christ in his 
death ; but also our progress and 
perseverance in the mortification 
of sin, by which we have com- 
munion ia his burial likewise. 

BURNT OFFERINGS, sacri- 
fices of animals usually wholly 
consumed on altars. The skin 
only was not burned, Lev. vii. 8. 
Such ofierings were made on public 
occasions, Numb, xxviii. S, 11, 27 
and on variocks private occasions 
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They were often ia great pro- 
fusion, 1 Chron. xxix. 21 ; 2 Chron. 
zxix. 21. 

BUTTER, an unctuous sub- 
stance made by agitating the cream 
of milk, till the unctuous and 
wheyey parts are separated from 
each other. Butter was sometimes 
made in tiie east by placing the 
eream in a skin, and treading upon 
it tm the separation was aooom- 
pllahed. Perhaps this will illus- 



trate Job zxxL 6. lit Judgea xv. 
19 ; y. 25, there is plainly an 
allusion to the placing of cream 
in these skins for the purpose c€ 
procuring the butter. It was one of 
these skins, called a bottle, that Jael 
offered to Sisera. In Isa. viL 15, 
butter and honey are mentioned as 
food; they are so to this day in 
Egypt ; butter and honey are 
I mixed, and into this mixture breaid 
is dipped, and then eaten. 
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CAB, a Hebrew measure of 
oapacity, both liquid and dry; the 
liquid measure contained two pints 
and about one-third; but that of 
com ooatained two pints and five- 
sixths of a pint. 

C^SAR, a title borne by the 
emperors of Rome, from Julius 
Caesar to the destruction of the 
Roman empire; In Scripture, the 
reigning emperor is called Csesar, 
witiioBt any other distinguishing 
name, as Tiberius, Matt. xxiL 21; 
Nero, Acts xxv. 10. 

CiESAREA, a city and port of 
Palestine, built by Herod the 
Great, and thus named in honour 
of Augustus. It stood on the 
coast of Phoenicia, on the site of 
the tower of Straba Here Herod 
Agrippa was smitten and died. 
Acts xii., and here Cornelius the 
centurion, who was baptized by 
Peter, lived. Edward Daniel 
Clarke, who visited this place in 
1801, says of it, "Perhaps there 
has not been ia the history of the 
world an example of any city that 
in so short a space of time-roie to 



such an extraordinaxy baght of 
splendour as did this of Csesarea; 
or that exhibits a more awful con- 
trast to its former magnificence, by 
the present desolate appearance €i 
its ruins. Not a single inhaUtant 
remains. Its theatres, once re- 
sounding with the shouts of mul- 
titudes, echo no other sound than 
the nightly cries of animals roam- 
ing for their prey. Of its gorgeous 
palaces and temples, enriched with 
the choicest works of art, and de- 
oorated with the most precious 
marbles, scarcely a trace can be 
discerned." Cjcsarea Philippi 
was a town near the springs of the 
Jordan, built by Blulip the tetrarch, 
on the spot where Lafsh stood. 

CAIAPHAS, a high priest of 
the Jews, who suooeeded Sim(A, 
son of Camith, about a.d. 16, or, 
as Cahnet thinks, 25, son-in-law of 
Annas. He was high priest when 
Jesus suffered, John xL 49, 50. 
The,- sentiment which Caiaphaa 
uttered in* this passage was a pro- 
phecy j^oh lOod 'soSered ' to : pro* 
ceed 'fi^ the : high) ^ riest^ import* 



bg tbkl the imOi of Jmo* woold 
bo for the ulTalian of tlis vorld. 
He vos aim a penwalor of the 
apostle*, Act* y. 27—32. ax. 35, 
Cajapbos Emd Pilate ware both 
deposed by Vitelliui, the Ronuui 
gorBmoT of Sjria; Biid JomtthaD, 
a BOQ of AniuUi vu made high 
priest iiuKud of Caiapiias. 

CAIN, eUcst son of Adam aod 
Eve. He is (apposed to have been 
bom toward! the close of the Bnt 
yetr alter the creation. When 
grown up, be applied bimielf to 
agriculture, Gen. iv. He offered 
the firEt fruits of his labour to ths 
Lord, while Abel, his brother, of- 
fered the firBtlinga of liis Sock- 
Abel bad respect to the one offering 
which was to be made in the fnl- 
new of time, Heb. xL 4; Cun 
bad not, and was therelbre re- 
jected, which BO enraged him, that 
he rose igainst Abel, and slew 
him. For Ibis be was aocnrsed, 

ment, a marie was set upon him, 
that none shonld kill him. What 
this mark was, we know not; but, 
being baniahed from the presence 
of tiie Lord, be retired into the 
laud of Nod, east of the province 
of Eden. While ha dwelt in this 
country, Cain had a son, vhom he 
named Enoch, in memory of whom 
be built a city of the same name. 

CAINAN. The name of two 
persons, mentioned, the first, Geo. 
T. 3, and 1 Chron. L 2; the second, 
la Luke liL 36, tlioagh not in oar 
Teraioa of tba Old Testament 
geosalogies. He is, however, men- 
tioned in the SeptaagiDt, Gen. x. 
!4;d. 12 His geaeratiuQ makes, 
according to the Septnagint, an 
addition of 130 years to tiia series 
of names. It has been aid, that 
tha Utei Jewi tampered with tb> 



teit of thair Scriptures, in ordts 
to avoid tha force of tba christian 
argument tat the mesaiahship of 
Josns. The omission of Caloan's 
name is mentioned aj an instance. 
The anthoritiBi, however, for re- 
garding the second Cunan as an 
interpolated addition to the text 
of the Septnagint and of Lake, are 
somewhat strong. We cannot see, 
however, for what pnrpoee nich an 
addition shonld have been mode 
while we can easily see a cause for 
ths tampering with tha text whick 
has been alleged. 

CALAMUS, a sweet cane, w 
anxnatio reed, growing hi moist 
places in Egypt, in Jndea, and in 
several ports of Syria. When cnt 
down, dried, and powd<ced, it was 




used as an ingredient in tlie richest 
perfiimes. Cant. iv. 14; Isa. iliiL 
24. The word adaiatu is tltf 
Latin name for reed, and was naaa 
fin tiia bstrmnent employed in 
writing on percbment. 

CALEB, wn of Jephunneb, ol 
the tribe of Jodah, who having been 
mot with Joshua and ochen to Tif- 
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Che land of Canaan, brought up s 
good report, rhen tiie other spies 
presented an evil report. The peo- 
ple murmured and rebelled. Caleb 
endeavoured to rally their ooorage, 
and restrain their disobedience. 
They were condemned to die in the 
wilderness, bat in reward of thdr 
fidelity he and Joshua were brought 
into the land. Caleb petitioned to 
have for his inheritance that por- 
tion which was inhaluted by their 
most formidable foes, whom he over- 
came and dispossessed. We are not 
informed about his death, but doubt- 
less he continued to his end the 
intrepid, faithful servant of God 
that he had been in early life, Numb, 
ziii. ziv; Josh. xiv. zv.; Judges i 

CALF, the young of the ox kind, 
often used in sacrifice. The fatted 
calf, 1 Sam. xxviiL 24; £uke xv. 
23, was stall-fed, with reference 
either to special sacri&os; or par- 
ticular festival. C€tbf€$ of the 
Up8j Hos. ziv. 2, is an expression 
importing pndse; the Jews not 
being then in a condition to ofi^er 
sacrifices. The calf which Aaron 
made in the wilderness was pro- 
bably of wood, covered with a 
profbsion of gold ornamentSf How 
otherwise could it by burning have 
been reduced to powder? This 
calf, and Jeroboasn^s oalvea, 2 Kings 
X. 29 — SI, might bo intended as 
representations of Jehovah; still 
they wer^idols, the wevshipping of 
which was an abomination in the 
sight of Gcd, Psa. cvi. 19—22; 
Exod. xxxii. 8 — 10. The Israel- 
ites had learned this species of 
idolatry in Egypt 

CALLING, a term in theology, 
which some take to mean inviting 
men to the blessings of the gospeL 
The parable Matt, xxii 1 — 14, ia 
thought to have given rise to the 



use of this term in the epistlea. In 
the parable, all who are called or 
invited, stood on equal grounds. 
They are divided into three classes. 
The disobedient, who made light 
of the call; those who professed to 
obey it, but for want of real obedi- 
ence were rejected: and those who 
were admitted and approved as 
guests. "It depended," says the 
late Richard Watson, ** upon their 
own choice and conduct whether 
they embraced the invitation, and 
were admitted as guests." To such 
a call as this, he adds, Peter refers, 
Acts iL 39; and Paul, Rom. L 5, 6; 
GaL V. 13; 1 Thes9.ii, 12. Call- 
ing, according to writers of Mr. W.'s 
school, applies not to individuals 
to partake of soBtaiy blessings, but 
the called are invited to a feast, 
to a company or society. The 
transfer of the visible church of 
Christ iirom Jews to believers of all 
nations was the mystery kept hid- 
den till revealed to the apostles. 
Their preaching was the inviting or 
the calling of the Gentiles to the 
visible church, Rom. ix. 24; Eph. 
iv. 1 — 4; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. Those 
who received the invitation are, by 
way of eminence,* £A« caUed, called 
to he saints J eaUed with a hc^y oaJl^ 

Calvinistio divines, on the other 
hand, allowing that this may be the 
sense of calling as used in many 
passages of Scriptiure, contend that 
the term expresses something more. 
They define calling as '*the work of 
God's Spirit, whereby, convincing^ 
us of our sin and miseiy, enlighten- 
ing our minds with the knowledge 
of Christ, and renewing our wills, 
he doth persuade and enable [or 
incline] us to receive Jesus Christ* 
Calling is an important link in the 
chain of blesaioga enumerated, Rom. 
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fm. 29, SO, (ffiginating in predetti- 
xation, and issuing in, glory. It is 
evidently si>oken of in many pas* 
sages as identical with the cordial 
admission of the tnith. The Scrip- 
ture speaks of an effectual calling. 
It is, therefore, more than the out- 
ward ministry of the word, and is 
always ascribed to Crod. The word 
takes effect by means of the know- 
ledge and belief of the truth, which 
is ^e result of Grod's enlightening 
the mind, or opening the heart, 
Acts xvi. 14; John vL 44. The 
called were no more disposed to the 
reception of the truth than Abram 
was to the worship of Jehovah in 
the land and among the idols of his 
fathers. We are quickened and re- 
newed by tile Holy Spirit, then we 
answer the call, accept the grace 
conyeyed in it, and by the power 
which raised up Christ from the 
dead, are raised to a new and spiri- 
tual life, Eph. iL 8; John v. 25. 

It has sometimes been contended 
that the invitations or calls of the 
gpspfl should be addressed only to 
a certain number of mankind, the 
elect, or those who are sensible of 
their spiritual condition. Nothing 
however can be more manifestly 
contrary to such passages as Isa. 
Iv. I — 4; Matt. xL 28; John viL 
37; Rev. xxiL 16, 17. The diffi- 
culty of reconciling these general 
calls with God's foreknowing that 
some will refuse and tiherefiore be 
rejected, or with his purpose to 
bestow salvation only Ttpao. a cer-* 
tain number of mankind, and with 
the doctrine of man's inability to 
receive those calls without God's 
special grace, has been greatly felt* 
But w£it have we to do with re- 
fto»f!i^'"g difficulties so evidently 
pertaining to the conduct of God ? 
Tbm nro things ace dear, 1, that 



I no man will come unto Chrisft, 
exoept he be drawn to him by 
God; and 2, that all who hear 
the gospel, are invited to come to 
Christ God neither speaks in- 
sincerely nor falsely. A man 
must know, however, very little of 
God, very little of himself, and 
very little of Scripture, not to know 
that two truths may both be cer- 
tain, and yet the harmony of them 
be beyond his comprehension. Wo 
cannot do wrong in inviting such 
as Christ and his apostles invited, 
yea, entreated, to be reconciled to 
God. 

CALNEH, a dty in the land of 
Shinar, built by Nimrod, and the 
last ci^ mentioned as belonging 
to his kiagdom^ Gen. x. 10. It is 
thought to be the same with Calno, 
Isa. X. 9, and with Canneh, Ezek. 
rxvil. 23. It is said by the Chalde« 
' bLterpretera, Eusebius and other^ 
to be the Ctesiphon, on the Tigris, 
which for some time was the capital 
city of the F^urthians. 

CALTAKY, (BT, as it is ealled ui 
Hdvew, CcOLGOTBOA, signiQriBg the 
place oiakfa^ from its similitude 
to thefigure of a skull,, was a small 
eminence or hill, to the north of 
Mount Sion, and north-west of 
Jerusalem; being appropriated to 
the execution of malefactors, it was 
therefore shut out of the walls of 
the city, as an execrable and pol- 
luted place, Luke xziiL 33. 

CAMBYSES, the successor of 
Cyrus, king of Persia: and the 
Aiiasueras mentioned Ezra iv. 6 
See Ajububbus. 

CAMEL, a oommon quadruped 
in Arabia, Judea, and the neighs 
bouring oountries, often mentioned 
in Scripture, and reckoned among 
the most valuable property, 1 Chron. 
v. 21; Jcb i. 3. Vdnear describes 



(M. «.nltrul M exeeediogly fitted for 
the olimat« it hM to inhabit. It ii 
(para, requiring but littla nonriih- 
meut, of great itrenEtb, almoit 
inc«p«blB, indeed, of bang faliguod. 
So great is tba iniportinoo of the 
camel to the deswt, that ware it 
depriTed of that meful animal, it 
niuK iniallibij lote emry inhabit- 
ant. Warriora rode on oomelj, 
1 Sara. m. 17. Coarse garmonti 
were made of it» hair, Matt. iii. 4. 
There a« aeveral ipeoies of camda. 
The Bactrion, wiUi two hunches 
on it« backi the Arabian, with but 
one liunoh, called the dromeduy. 




CA.M 

gate to inlled. The figmre em- 
[ioyed by onr hoti in thU p«a»^ 

CAMP of the Iiraelitea was under 
the immediate direction of Heaven. 
The whole body of people was dis- 
posed under foiu- large battalions, lO 
placed as to enclose the tabernacle 
in the form of a (qnare, and each 
under one general standard. Numb. 
iL See Aimr. Between Egypl 
and Canaan the braelitei had thir^- 
one enoampments, enumerated in 
Numb, "^t'ii In the second year 
after the departure of the people 
from Egypt, the numi>er of their 
males was 603,550. Sovastamasi 
nping in beantUiil order, mnst 

presented a most impreerivs 

spectacle. Numb. xjqt. 3 — 6, which 
aome hava regarded, perhq« not 
iu^itly, as a type of the ordert 
beauty, and glory of the dmnh of 
Christ. 

CAMPHIRE, a shrub yieliKng a 
fragrant smell, and an odoriferoua 
gum. It is of the laurel kind. 
Some of these shrubs are of cou- 
^derable boght and uze. With the 



Of this last there are tiro races, 
the stronger and the slower-travel- 
ling used for burdsn-beering, and 
the swifter used for conveying in- 
telligence. These last travel SOO 
miles, or thereabouts, in twenty- 
fonr hours. On Matt. xli. S4, 
much useless critidsm has been 
bestowed. It is stated by travel- 
lers that on arriving at the gate of 
an oriental tAty with their laden 
camels, they are sometimes tali 
that those camels which happen 
to have large burdens must be un- 
laden, since they cannot otherwise 
pus ^e' "needJe's eye," an 




powder of the dried leaves of this 
pluit, eastern women dyed their 
nails, the inside of their hands, and 
their feet Childim also, and aom»< 
times the beards of men, were thai 
dyed. Dent. Z7i. }a, baa b«Mi 
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Hxn^lit [0 rcpGr tfl tlili pntclice oF { htr twlovod to R oltiFlar oTounidiin 
ir>iiig with tQs cumpliira. It wu | in th» riDdysrdi of Engedi, whera 
nnivdriBJ in Egypt. The noili of bcoToyer, the referonoo i* inppoied 
Die nuimniRia are oT a. roddiah hnc | to b« to ft kind of grapa groviiiE 
The brula in Cnnttclet compues ' In thou vin^yaidi. 




CANA, of Galilee, a little (own, 
Bt TillagB, where Jesoi porfonoed 
hi< Erst miracle, John ii. It wu 
K called to diitingniih it from 
uotlHT Caiia in the tribe of Aiher, 
JoUl tix. E8. "It is worthy of 
note,^ «ay» E. D. Clarke, "that 
walking among the mins of a 
ehnrch, we saw large massy iWne 
poti, not preserrad or eiliibited a* 
leUcs, bnt lying about disregarded. 
From their appearance and niunber 
it «iu qnite eiident that a piacttoe 
•f kee|ring water in large itone 
pMi WW onco common in the 

CANAAN, ion of Ham, who, 
Wiording to the Hebrews, behaved 
indecently to liis i^andfathor. 
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•rime. Ham diTerted himself with 
Vint had been done, and acquainted 
kii brotheri Shem and Japhet, who, 
tot «f rtapeot, oorared tlwir fathor. 



Noah when he awoke having tnu 
dentood what had passed cursed 
Canaan Che agent in the wicked- 
ness which had been perpetrateo. 
Canaan waa the fkthec of a nnme- 
rons posterity; Sidon. hi* eldest 
aon, founded and peopled the idty 
Sidon, and was father of the Kdon- 
ians and Phceniciani. Canaan's 
nnmeroae posterity likewise inhab- 
ited the land of Canaan, thus 
called firoTn him, and afterwards 
conquered and possassed by the 
Isme1ite^ according to the proniieo. 
and by the command of God ; the 
meamn of tbnr idolatry and abo- 
minations being tlien complatad. 
This command of God gave the 
Israelites a right to the land of 
Cnnnan, whose inhabhants had 
forfeited nil title to it bytlieh' sina 
Such of the Canaanites as esoaped 
the sword of the IsraeUloa, with- 
drew, some into AlHoa, otboraintg 
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poem cllvkles into seven parts, each 
fidftpted to one of tnete days. 
Bosimet divides the book aocording 
to its dnys, thus.* — 
i ohap. L ii. 6. 

2 „ u. 7—17. 

3 „ iii. — ^v. 1. 

4 n V. 2 — ^vi. 9. 

5 „ vi. 10 — ^vii. 11. 

6 I, viL 12 — viii. 3. 
Sabbath „ viU. 4—14 

Other -writers, as Lowth for in- 
stance, donbt this regular character 
and distribution of the book. The 
Hebrews apprehending it might be 
understood grossly, forbade their 
children to read it before they 
were thirty years of age. The 
synagogue and the church have 
unifonnly received this book as 
part of the canon; though of late 
it few bold critics have called its 
authority into question. Some 
have distributed the several parts 
of this poem in a different manner 
from that above suggested, making 
it consist of several distinct songs, 
some eight, and some twelve. Its 
stylo is pastoral, and highly 
poetic. 

CAPERNAUM, a city where 
Jesus usually resided, during the 
time of his ministry, situated on the 
north-west side'of the sea of Oalilee, 
bordering on Zebulnn and Naph- 
talL This place was included in 
our Lord's denunciatien, Matt. xi. 
23, and has now become a poor and 
desolate village, consisting only of 
a few fishermen's cottages. In 1 823, 
Mr. Buckingham says, scarcely a 
vestige remained to attest the 
existence of this once considerable 
place. Dr. RolMnson, in his Re- 
searches in Palestine, is disposed 
to identify ^e site of Capernaum 
with a fflnall coUecticD of ruins 
and a fountain called AiQ-eUTin. | 



CAPPADOCIA, a province ol 
Asia Minor, which joined Galatia 
on the east, and is mentioned by 
Peter as one of the countries 
through which the ttronffen were 
scattered, to whom his first epistle 
was addressed. It was infamous 
for its vices, but after the promul- 
gation of Christianity, it produced 
many great and worthy men. 
Cappadooia was famous for its 
wheat, its pasturage, and its ex- 
cellent breed of horses, asses, and 
sheep. 

The Caphtor, mentioned Deut. 
ii. 23; Jer. xlviL 4; Amos ix. 7, 
is sometimes confounded with 
Cappadocia. 

CAPTIVITY, a sUte of thral- 
dom or slavery. After the de- 
liverance from Egypt, there are 
six captivities reckoned under the 
judges: Judg. iii. 8, 14, 31; iv. 
2, 3; vi. 2 — 6. But the word is 
usually applied, 1, to the subjection 
of Israel, the ten tribes, to Tiglath 
Pileser, who took many of the peo- 
ple chiefly from Reuben, Gad, and 
Monasseh ; and to the carrying away 
by Shalmaneser, who took and de- 
stroyed Samaria, 2 Kings xv. 29 ; 
xviii. 10, 11. From the prophetical 
as well as historical books of Scrip- 
ture, we shall find the Israelites, 
or at lesist a great part of tbem, 
return from the captivity, equally 
with the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, Hos. xi. 11; Amos ix. 14; 
and other passages. 2. To the 
carryings away of Judah from 
tfieir own land to Babylon. Theso 
are generally reckoned four iii 
number, one under Jehoiakim, 
when Daniel and others wero 
carried to Babylon; the second in 
the seventh year of Jehoiakiro, 
when Nebuohadnezssar carried 3023 
Jews to Babylon; th^ third, in the 
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Rmrtli year of Jehi»>kbn, when 
Out prince Anil part of hu people 
wore teat to Babrloii | sod the 
■art, Qnder ZedekuUi. Then were 
■U incladed in tbe nventj yt/ari' 
imptivily predicted by Jei'eminh. 
lie 3nte» of these Mspectiv* 
captivitiea ue tbonght to b« u 

Israel, hf Tigkth Vileser, !.>. 
Sa64 ; by SlnlmBDeiwr, A.IL 3&B3. 

Jndnh, iint, iJt. 3396; Kcond, 
340); tlurd, 3406j fbortli, 3«16, 
llie return &t tbe edict oT Cymt, 
S467< Kebemmii Knt to Jenuolnn, 
9359. 

Tbe effect of these CRptivitles, 
tzA of tbe rendencs of the 
■DCient Jews iii a foreign hind, 
«-ns endrelj to clunge their 
babita irom those of ui sgrical' 
tnnd to thoH of a commer*^ 
people. Beligioualy, their effect 
mu totally to destroy the idol 
irorship to which prerioiHlr the 
Jewish people had been so prone, 
in imitation of the nationi around 
tbem. 

CARBUNCtE, a yeij elegant 
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and rare gem, of a deep red oolonr, 
irith nn admixture of sorlei. 
When held up before the sun, its 
appcarfuicfl is like a piece of bright 
burning cLnrcoal. It was th« 
tliird stone in the Urst row of pre- 
(^ons «loneB in the higb priest'i 
breut plate, Eiod. xxriiL IT. 

CARMEL, n range of hill^ 
stretching nortli-west from tlie 
plaia of Esdraelon to the Mediter- 
nuiean lea, to a bay. now known 
as the bay of Acre The range 
is aboDt six miles in length] tbe 
highest part is about IGOO feet 
above tbe lerel of the sea. The 
brook Kishon runs at the Bontbern 
foot of the Tsnge. Carmel signifies 
lit comlry of irin/yanb or gardtta, 
and the hills deserve that nnme, 
though Ht some seasoni tbey have 
B pRjchcd nnd barren appeamnce. 
Elijah and Elisha were often in 
these hills. I Kings Kviil; 2 Kings 
ii. 25; iv. 25. 

There was another (Janwl among 
the monntains of Judah, Josh, it 
55. Naiial lived at this second 




CART, a machine used in Pales- Ion very 
Hne, to for™ llie com out of tho bound » 
ear, and braise the straw, Isa. ojen, up 
xxrili 37, 28- These earW were | spread o 
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a floor. Carts of a rtrj 
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rionpb oonstraotioii, perhapB little i 
more than platforms on wheels, 
were also used to carry bordenf 
m, Gen. xlv. 19, 27; Numb, yii 
9--<6; 1 Sam. vL 7. 

CASSIA, the hark of an aromatic 
olap*^ one of the ingredients in the 
composition of the holy oil, used 
m anointing the sacred rebels of 
the tabemade, Exod. zxx. 24. 
The cassia of Psa. xlv. 8, is pro- 
bably an extsract, or essential oil 
firom the same bark. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, in 
heathen mythology, are described 
as brothers, sons of Jnpiter. They 
were suj^sed to have power over 
the sea, and tbeur protection was 
implored in storms and dangers. 
LukSf in Acts xxviii. 11, intends 
the protecting d^ty to whom the 
vessel was in some sort conse- 
crated. The figure giving the 
name to the ship was at the head; 
that of the deity to whom the 
ship was consecrated was placed 
on the poop. 

CATERPILLAR, the insect so 
called is distinguished from the 
locust, Joel L 4, whose ravages it 
completes. Michaelis thinks it 
was the mole cricket, whidi in its 
grub state was very destructive to 
com and all vegetables, by its 




feeding upon their roots. The 
prophet intimates that the locust 
should eat all thai shot up 
above ground — ^the caterpillar all 
fliat was below. Some reckon the 
caterpillar of Scripture to be a 
^jeoies of locust; others tdke the 



name to denote some one of the 
stages through which the locust 
passes betwem its ^g condition 
and that of its maturity. 

CATHOLIC, genmd or um- 
venal, a word occurring in the 
titles of the epistles of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude. They are 
thought to be so called because 
addressed to christian converts 
generally, and not to particular 
churches. Some think the name 
designates them as the common 
collection of apostolic writmgs, in 
contradistancticn from the epistles 
of PauL The assumption of this 
title by the Romish diurch is an 
implied falsehood. She never was 
— ^she never wiU be — ^the general 
church. 

CAVE, ft subterranean dwell- 
ing, Gen. xix. 30: a burial place, 
Gen. xxiii 19 ; John xL 38 : a 
shelter in time g( distress. Josh. x. 

116; 1 Kings xviii. 4; Heb. xi. 38. 
Syria abounded in caves, some <^ 
I which were very large. They 
were sometimes used as prisons, 
Isa. xxiv. 22; IL 14; Zech. ix. 11 
CEDAR, a large, noble, ever- 
green tree, much celebrated in 
Scripture; and growing in great 
numbers about Mount Lebfuion. 
Cedar wood was made use of in 
the public buildings of the Hebrews, 
and served not only for the beams 
and planks which covered those 
edifices, but was likewise placed in 
the substance of their walls, in 
which they were so disposed to- 
gether wi^ the stone, that there 
were sometimes three rows of 
stone, and one of cedar-wood, 1 
Kings vi 36; viL 12. This wood 
is much used in the making of 
things intended for long duration, 
for it is of a fragrant smell and 
fine grain; it is ahnost inoor 
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raptible bj' tmti 

which rendeie 

inirmB. The eedar thai ewiiloyed 

nnut have bsen a, differsnt tort of 

wood from that which with 

koowit M cedar nood, which ia 

light, aott, spoagj, uid not durable. 




Travellers tell tu that tha cedsn 
of mooDt LebuiaD are greatlf 
dimiiuBhed in nomber, a cUU nu^ 
WPtto Uum, Im. X. 19. Manndrell 
mestioni one vhicli, on meaeuring, 
be fouod twelve jardi in drcuui' 
ftreoce, and jret sotuid. Ita 
h-anches spread to a compua of 
thirty-seven jarda. Cedara are 
emploj'ed ai the emblem of great 
men, Ezek. xviL 3 ; Zech. xL S. 
In Isa. xIL 19, the ^wion in the 
emblem ia to the reireshiiig ghadaw 
i^s thiok-braiiehed cedar. 

CKNSER, the pan or vase 
in which incenu vb» bnmed. 
Solomon made cenura of pure 
gold, 1 Kings vii. SO. Censera 
were much need in the religions 
ritea of the Hebrew^ and ware t/ 
various kinds and forms. 

CENTURION, a Roman otGcer 
oonuniuiding a hundred Boldicrs; 
often mentioned in the New 
Teatament. 

CEPHAS, the name ^ven b/ 
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Christ to Peter, John L 43. Liks 
the word PMer, Cephas atgniiies a 

CHAIN, tha usual emblem of 

restrunt or affliction, Ijim. ilL i 
It is aonwtiniea nsed in allnsian ta 
toe omamHnts worn on the neck, 
for what is thought to be, or really, 
vei7 graoeAil, Psa. IzxiiL B) CoL 
iiL 14j Prov. L 9. 

CHALDEANS, priests of Baby- 
lonia, and eubeeqnently of Persia, 
who instractcd the people in re- 
lipon, ict*rpreled the laws, and 
oondncled the aacrcd rites of th* 
eonntry. They pnifiwied the art 
of astrology, which perhaps had 
been cultivated in the earlieat 
periods of the Chaldean monarchy 
They pretended to calculate nali- 
vities, to tetl what weather was 
approaching, to interpret dreams 
' } prediot bad or good fortune, ao- 
iiding to the inSnences oT the 
stars. lii their philosophy some 
truth was nuxed with matii Gdly, 
sapersddon, and ftlsehood. In 
astiDlogy all was blsebood and 
chicanery. 

CHAMBER. Eastern house* 
built around a court were sur- 
mounted with a gallery, somewhat 
'" I many of the inna in London ; 
of this gallery ware doors bo 
i leading into rooms called 
chambers. Tkt wide Aoiae, Prov. 
JEV. 94, is a house Inll of chambers ) 
brawl at one end of the galleiy 
wonld disturb the whole house. 
Tht cAoBiien of imagerg, Ezak, 
viii. 7 — IS, ware rooms or halts 
presented in vision to Eiekiel, 
having portrayed on their walls 
images of almost every object of 
idolatrous worship. There wen 
probably, as Mr. Salt, British 
consul in Egypt, says of . the 
temples of that ooimtty — 
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"The vildeat iinn^&, unheani of, atnt]g«, 
ThMt BTBr puiiled rnitiquBriaa's braina: 
G«iiu with heads of birdi, hawks, ibis, drahe*. 
Of lioni, foxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snnkes, 
Bulls, rams, and monkays, hippopotomi; 
With Icnifo in paw, suspended from the skj-; 
Gods gennuutjng men, and men tnmed gods. 
Seated in honour, with gilt crooks and rods: 
Vast scarab^ globes by hands upheld 
From chaos springing, and an endless Seld 
Of forms grotesque, the sphini, the crocodile, 
And other reptiles from the slime of Nile.' 
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CEAMOIS, a kind of goat, 
S. It was not the 
known by that name. 



in the Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
moontoiiu and islands of Greece. 
What the chamois of the Bible 
was, WH cannot tell accurately, 
but most probnbly it was a kind 
of wild sheep, still sometimes found 
in Arabia Fetriea. 

CHARIOTS, CRTS on wliich to 
ride, probably at Rrtt of rude and 
umple coaatructian. Two sorts 
of chariots ore spoken of in Scrip- 
ture! one, ohariois of Mate, for 
princes uid genorals to ride in; 



drawn onwards. They do not 
appear to have been used by the 
Israelites. They were unfit tor a 
mountainous coontiy like Jodoa, 
Eiod. liT. 7; Josh. li. 4; Judg. 
iv. 3; 1 Sam. xiii. 5)2 Sam,i-iiL4. 
CHEBAR, Ezek. I., i 
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the other, chariots of war, to break 
through the enemy's battalions. 
They were often armed with iron 
toythes stretching ont fixim the 
wheels, mowing down the enemy 
Wore them as lbs oharioti were 



empties itself into the 
Euphrales. 

CHEDORLAOMEE, king of 
Elam, one of the four confederate 
kings, who made war upon the fiva 
kings of the Pentapolis of Sodom, 
and who, after bnving defeated 
these kings, and made themselves 
masters of a great booty, were 
pursued and routed by Abram. 
Gon. xiv. Lot and all tbs booty 
they had taken were recovered. 

CHEMAKIM, Zeph. i. 4, the 
name of certiun priests of false 
gods, particularly among the wor- 
shippers of fire ; tlie word is dcrircd 
from the Hebrew word ciamar, 
which signifies black or bract' 
(KM ; and is geuErally translated 
in oar English versions, lie prmt 
of tAi idoUj or priests clothed it 
blach. Some say the name comtl 
from their wearing a black shinir^ 
veil, in the procesaiooi vt (bet 
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CHEMOSH, an idol of the 
ancient Moabites, Numb. zxL 29, 
bj some supposed to be the sun. 
Most likely it was the heathen 
Comus, whose worship consisted in 
reyeUings and impurities of the 
grossest kind, Jer. zlviiL 26. 

CHERETHIM, or CHERETH- 
ITES, a denomination for the 
Philislinea, Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph. 
iL 5. David had guards called 
Cheretliites, and Pelethites; the 
name being given to them pro- 
bably because they had re^ed 
with David at Gath, in the court 
of Achish, of Philistia. Some re- 
gard them as "headsmen and 
footnmners. Others make ^hem 
an order of officers like the Roman 
lictora. 

CHERUB, angels, so called, be- 
cause they oft^ appeared like 
young men, mighty in power and 
knowledge, Psa. xviiL 10. Cherub 
signifies strong, powerful. It is 
Bometimes taken for a calf or an 
ox, that animaik being remarkable 
for strength, and the ^gures of the 
cherubim being of the shape of an 
ox. Two of these figures were 
placed by divine command, one at 
eadi end of the mercy seat, in the 
holy of holies ; the ark of the cove- 
nant was beneath the mercy seat. 
Here the atonement on the great 
day of expiation was made by the 
sprinkling of the blood of the 
victim, Lev. xvi. 14, 15, and here 
the glory of the Lord, the bright 
cloud, or shekinah, indicating his 
presence, appeared. Hence the 
expression, thou that dteelkst &e- 
lieeen the ckervbim; and to this or 
to some reflection of the lustre 
upon the veil which parted the 
ho]y place from the rest of the 
tabernacle David refers, Psa. xxvii. 
4. Ab the bright cloud was the 



represontatioa of God, and tha 
cherubim tliat of his angels who 
stand round his throne, the holy 
place is considered as a fit image 
of heaven, Heb. iv. 14; viii. 1: ix. 
8, 9, 23, 24. Cherubim, with the 
appearance of a flaming sword, 
were placed at the east, or entrance 
of the garden of Eden, after Adam's 
expulsion, Gen. iiL 23. It is 
observable, however, that the 
cherubim mentioned in other parts 
of Scripture, are usually connected 
with some manifestation of divine 
mercy. Some have thought, and 
with probable justice, that the 
cherubim placed eastward of Eden, 
were intended to represent to fallen 
man the deeply interesting truth 
that God might still be approached. 
When it is said, Psa. xviii. 10, that 
God rides upon a cherub^ his 
majestic use of the angels, of all 
creatures, in efiecting the purposes 
of his providence, is intended. 

CHESNUT-TREE, mentioned 
only in two passages. Gen. xxx. 
37; Ezek. xxxi. 8. The Sep- 
tuagiiit and Vulgate translate it 
plane-tree, in which they are fol- 
lowed by most modem interpreters. 
The name is derived from a root 
which sigmfies nakedness, and it is 
often observed of the plane-tree 
that the bark peels off from the 
trunk, leaving it naked. The tree 
is lofty huge, and magnificent in 
its appearance. 

CHILD, one yoimg in years 
1 Sam. i. 22; a persmi weak in 
knowledge, Isa. x. 19; 1 Cor. xiii. 
11; such as are yoimg in grace^ 
1 John ii. 13; an humble or dodle 
person, Matt xviii. 3, 4; whatever 
is dear to a person, Jer. xv. 7. 
The Jewish law looked upon 
children as the proper goods of 
their parents, who had powei to 
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mU tfamn (br seyen yean, as their 
creditors had to oonqwl them to do 
it| in order to pay their dehts. 
Thus the poor widow, whose oil 
Elisha multiplied to suoh a 
quantity as enabled her to paj 
her husband's debts, we find, 2 
Kings iv. 1, oomplaining to the 
prophet, that her husband being 
dead, the creditor was come to take 
away her two sons to be bondmen. 
The descendants of a person, how 
remote soever they may be, are 
called sons or children. Angels 
are sometimes called children, or 
sons of Crod, Job L 6; iL 1. In 
the New Testament, believers are 
commonly called the children of 
God, by virtue of their adoption. 
And children or sons of men, is an 
appellation given to Cain's family, 
and particularly to tlie giants, or 
violent men, who lived before the 
flood. The impious, or wicked 
Israelites, were called the sous of 
men, Psa. iv. 2; Ivii. 4, but some- 
times this appellation is used 
without any odious idea, as Psa. 
viii. 4; xl 4; cxlv. 12. 

CHITTIM, a name which, in 
later times, was applied by the 
Israelites to the people of Mace* 
donia. Numb. zziv. 24. The 
ancient Chittim were descendiuita 
of Javan, grandson of Japheth, and 
great grandson of Noah, Gen. x. 4, 
who migrated to the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean. 
Hence the name was used to de- 
note the inhabitants of all the 
coasts and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

CHORAZIN, a town on the 
western coast of the sea ot Galilee, 
and not far from Capernaum. 
Many of Christ's miracles were 
"flight here, Matt xL 21; Luke 

2L It has long since perished. 



CHRIST, a Greek word, which 
signifies anokUed, and answers to 
the Hebrew Messiah. From the 
frequency of the application of this 
term to one Person in particular, it 
supplied the place of a proper 
name, the more especially as Jesua 
was the name of many persons 
among the Jews. Suetonius uses 
it as a proper name: Judaoa tm- 
ptdBore C^ritt9 OBtidua tumuUuanteg 
RomA expuUL The name is also 
used for Christ's mystical body, 
comprising him as Uie head, and 
the churdi as his members, 1 Cor. 
xiL 12; for his doctrines, £ph. iv. 
20; and for his Spirit, Rom. viiL 
10. See Jbsus, and Messiah. 

CHRONICLES, a canonical 
writing of the Old Testament, con- 
taining an abridgment of all the 
sacred history, from the beginning 
of the Jewish nation to their return 
from the captivity, a period of 
about 3500 years, taken out of 
those books of the Bible which we 
still have, and out of other annals, 
probably public and national re- 
cords. A book of chronicles is 
mentioned, 2 Kings zxiv. 5, which 
it is supposed was some other 
book thsui those which we have 
under that name. The name 
means a written record of historical 
events, so that it might be iised, 
and undoubtedly was, of many 
writings which, not being inspired, 
have periled. It cannot now be 
ascertuntid who was the author of 
the canonical books of Chronicles. 
They were written, most probably, 
after Jere&iiah's time, 2 Chron. 
X3EX,v. 25 ; xzxvL 21, and that 
prophet lived to see the destmctioa 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 
The genealogy of Zerubbabel, 1 
Chron. vL 19 — ^24, is oontinued 
down to the days of Alflmndag so 
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Aattlie books are a late compi* 
jLlaon as compared with other 
histories in the Old Testament 
Perhaps they were compiled by 
Ezra» and intended as a supple- 
ment to other inspired records, to 
aid in tracing more clearly the 
genealogy of Jesns Christ. There 
are several variations in dates and 
facts, between these books and 
those of Kings, which are to be 
explained and reconciled chiefly oa 
tiie principle that these books are 
supplementary to those of Kings, 
or perhaps it may be admitted tl^t 
the text of these books, or that of 
the books of Kings, hav« been 
cormpted in some instances beyond 
the riach of amendment It can- 
not be wondered at, that books 
copied so often, and by such various 
individuals, competent and incom- 
petent, should present a few mis- 
takes. It is wonderM that there 
are not more. When the books of 
Chronicles were writt^, the lan- 
guage of the Jews had greatly 
changed, llid first book contains 
a recapitnlation of sacred history 
by genealogies from the creation to 
the death of David. The second 
contains the history of the kings 
of Judah, and part of that of the 
kings of Israel, from the beginning 
of Solomon's reign to the return 
from Babylon. 

CHRYSOLITE, a gem of a gold 
colour, called by the modems the 
oriental or Indian topaa. In its 
IHirest and most perfect state. 
It is of great vahie, but exceed- 
ingly rare. It is never found 
very huge, the greater number 
being abouithe size of a pea. The 
finer sort are second only to the 
diamond. It is the seventh stone 
OMutioned in the Revelation, zxi 
80^ as forming the foundation of 



the heavenly Jerusalem. Sama 
authors are of opinion, that the 
chrysolite was the tenth stone in 
the high priest's breast-plate, which 
our version renders beryL 

CHRYSOPRASUS, a precious 
stone of a pale green colour, with 
an admixture of yellow. It is the 
tenth of those which adorned the 
foundation of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 20. 

CHURCa The Greek word 
eedegia, translated church, denotes 
an assembly convened for busmess, 
whether spiritual or temporal, Acti 
xix. 32, 39. It is used in common 
for, 1, the whole body of true 
believers. This is the invisible 
church. 2. The whole body of 
professed bdif^s. This is the 
visible ch'irck 3. Those bodies 
of believers who associate for 
worship in particular places. The 
diurch, in the first of these senses, 
has existed from the earliest ages. 
Jn a sense somewhat akin to the 
second, the Jews were the church 
of God; but, strictly speaking^ 
the church belongs to New Testa- 
ment times, and is governed by 
New Testament laws. From the 
authority with which Christ in- 
vested tile apostles, they exercised 
control and direction over all 
the assemblies of the faithfrJ; 
but it does act appear to have 
been intended to continue 8u<^ 
an order of men with authority in 
n»tters of religion. Legislation 
ceased with Christ's ascension and 
the death of his immediate dis- 
ciples. The apostles made laws; 
no others ara authorised to do so, 
and since their time the church has 
had to be governed according to 
laws they provided. E^desiastical 
history indeed details attemp^ts oa 
the part of councils and paxtioular 
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liihops to legialate for the ohnrch) 
iiit what b ecclesiastical history 
Siore than a record of unscriptural 
tssnmptioa and faithless suh- 
mission ? It records also the 
exercise of civil power by church 
officers; hut in such matters Christ 
assumed no authority, he enacted 
no laws, he disclaimed all judicial 
power, and clearly marked his 
kingdom as ezclusiyely spiritual, 
Jolm xviii. 36; Mark x. 42, 43. 
The twentieth article of the Church 
of England declares that **the 
church hath power to decree rites 
and ceremonies," and also that it 
bath " authority in controversies of 
fiith." God's written word, how- 
3ver, is acknowledged to be the 
duly rule according to whidi 
such *^ decrees" are to appoint, 
and such " authority" to determine. 
Both parts of this declaration, 
t.e., the ^ power to decree," and the 
*< authority," are unfounded. Some 
suppose a church may make laws 
for its own government, laws, for 
instance, prescribing the terms of 
membership and modes of en- 
trance into the church, which 
is equally unfounded. One is <mr 
headf even Christ, <md aU toe are 
brethren. 

The members of the real or in- 
visible church are all whom Grod 
has converted by his grace; those 
of the visible church are such as 
have made a credible profession of 
repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ 
The terms of communion are 
to be those appointed by the 
New Testament only, whidi will 
be the same everywhere, 2 Cor. 
vi. 17; Gal. v. 6. One purpose 
of ohnrch fellowship is, that chris- 
tian graces may be cherished and 
increased. No man, therefore, 



is inadmisfflbte to' the church be* 
cause of the low degree in which 
these graces may be possessed, 
provided he is a new creaiure 
in Christ Jesus. The exercise 
of church discipline is left with 
the church itself, subject only 
to the law of Christ Its ends are 
the purity of the church, the ad- 
vancemient of the holiness oi its 
members, and the glory of the 
Redeemer, the head of the church. 
This discipline is wholly moral, 
it involves no civil penalties, the 
magistrate has nothing whatever 
to do witli it It is instituted 
rather to benefit tAan to punish 
the oJOTender. 

The officers of the chui ch will 
be considered under their roi elective 
titles, Pastob, and Deaco» • 

CILICIA, a countiy ' u the 
south-east of Asia Minor, l^ing on 
the northern coast, at the east end 
of the Mediterranean Sea, between 
the thirty-sixth and fortieth degree 
of north latitude: the capital city 
is Tarsus, Paul's birth-place, Acts 
zxi. 39. Cilicia, especially in its 
western part or, as it is called 
sometimes, Cilicia Trachsea, CiUeia 
the rough, was noted, among other 
productions, for a species of goat, 
of whose skins cloaks and tents 
were manufactured. Hence, per- 
haps, Paul's trade of a teat- 
maker. 

CINNAMON, a species of tbe 
laurel or bay-tree. God com- 
mands Moses, Exod. xxx. 23, to 
take ctiRiMHnon, &&, and make ft 
perfumed oil to anoint the taber- 
nacle and the vessels belonging to 
it Beds were perfumed with 
cinnamon, as appears from ProT. 
viL 17. Saints and their graoes 
are likened to dnnamon, Cant 
iv. 14. A species of cinnamon 




CINNEEETH w (JINNE- 
ROTH, B citf in the tribe of 
Naphtoli, Joib. xi. i; ziL 3; xix. 
35; lappoud to be the ume with 
Tibenu, though Reluid Bed aomo 
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CIRCUMCISION, a lits or 
oeremoD; Bmoiig the Jewi, per- 
fbmied' by cutliDg oS the ikin 
eoTeriog the prspuce. It vat not 
C111I7 used bf tbs Jews, but by Iha 
EgTpdaiis, and b; &11 the deiceud- 
mt* of .IihniBel, acd is now pmc- 
tifled bj the Mobomiueduu. Cir- 
cumdnpn m* enjtHued as the liga 
of the ooTonuit betweeu God and 
Abraham, Geu. xvii. 10; Rom. iv. 
II. The precept was repeated to 
HoK«, and waa to, be obeysd by 
all who iatesded to partake of the 
r*t"*"' >acri£ce. It wu to be per- 
rormed ou children tbe eighth day 
aller birth. Besidea the outward 
cinmmoiiioD of the Qesh, -we £ud 
an inward one mentjoaed, the cir- 
camciuou of the heut. It coD' 

. aii4 nature, . thrqogh , the applioit- 
ticm of the biped of ChilM, and by 
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the pow«r of the Hi^ Ghost B/ 

this we are made God's peculis 
people, hmo our corruptions mc* 
tiHed, and our souls disposed 
his service ; and for this reosoa 
his saints are called lit dreun- 
eiiioa ; while the Jews, with their 
ontwBjd circumcision, ore, in con^ 
tempt, called lie eondiiim, PhiL 
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the gentiles, Gal. ii. 7 ; Eph. iL 1 1, 
were detested of the Jews, and 
prohibited from eating of the 
paasoirer, Judg. xir. 3; I Sam. 
xviL £6; Eiod. liL 48. Thos* 
who had not theirnature changed, 
nor their inward corruptioiii sub- 
dued and mortified, nor their soul 
disposed to a ready hearing and 
belief of the gospel, are called 



Jer. tL 10; ii. !6; Acts tU. SI; 

and with these belietm can have 
fellowship. 

The ceremoniei obserred by the 
ns in the circumoiiing their 
children are pNtty nearly aa 
follow. When a ion is bora ia 
any family, it is cusEomaiy to put 
little notes in the four comers ot 
the room, with these words in< 
scribed, Adam and £ve, i^ont, 
LiUlA; by which tbey express tha 
wish that the child may be n 
Adam or Eve, not aa LiUth, a 
rabbinical coutempamry with Eve, 
who refused to be subject to 
' ■ n. The eighth day is the 
for circumcising luiless tha 
ceremony be . deferred on acconnt 
of the indispoutioQ of the child. 
The night before circnmcinon ia 
called watching, because the whola 
family aro kept awake to guard 
the child, and the father and 
other are visited by their mnlf 
.^d female Iriendu on which oo- 
oasiona there is aa abondaooa d 
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joy and oiTility, to ward off danger I 
supposed to be ef^pecially then im- | 
xninent. A friend is selected by the 
parents, otiled Baal-berith, who 
holds the child whilst the operation 
is performing. Certain prayers and 
praises are then rehearsed, such as 
rroY. xxiiL 25; Ezek. xvi. 6; Psa. 
cv. 8 — 10; ozlix* 6. As to the 
person who circnmcises, they 
choose for this purpose whom they 
please. The &ther himself may 
perform it, if he is capable, but it 
is usually performed by a Mohd^ 
or circumciser, an officer of great 
honour. It is not necessary to go 
to the synagogue to perform this 
ceremony; tibe child may be cir> 
cumdsed at home, if the parents 
please. Two seats are provided, 
with ulken cushions: one for the 
Baal-berith, or master of the 
covenant; the other is left empty, 
designed, according to some, for 
tiie prophet Ellas, who, they \ 
believe, is invisibly present at all i 
circumcisions, so great was his | 
zeal for the observance of the law. 
If the operation be performed in 
the synagogue, the most sacred 
spot near tiie ark is selected for 
tiie purpose. The name is usually 
given to the child in connexion 
with this rite; and should he die 
before he is circumcised, the cere- 
mony is performed on his dead 
body in Uio burial-ground. Cir- 
cu incision was never formally 
abolished. 

In the covenant of circum- 
cision, certain engagements were 
graciously entered into by God, as 
tl)at he would greatly bless Abn^ 
ham, and make him the father of 
many nations; that to him and his 
seed the land of Canaan should oe 
given; that he would always be * 
Crod to him and to his seed after him, 



and iStaX in his seed all the natioiia 
of the earth should be Ueaced. 
Spiritual blessings were typified 
in these ample promises to the 
patriarchs, and hence when the 
Jews received Christianity, they 
fimcied that their national dis- 
tinction, or some peculiar blessings 
would accrue to them. Hence 
arose their anxiety to retain the 
rite of circumcision. Paul saw the 
danger which this anxiety involved 
of their relying for justification on 
something else than the righteous^ 
ness of Christ, and therefore he 
strongly resisted the notion on 
which it rested. In Chritt Jetus 
neither drcumomon avaSeth amf- 
dtrnfffnorundrcmicinon, hut aitew 
ereature. He does not, however, 
oppose the practice of the rite 
itself, except where it was at- 
tempted to extend its obligation to 
gentiles, on whom it had never 
been enjoined. This was the 
chief controversy in the apostolic 
churches, to wl^c^ however, w$ 
are indebted iat the invaluably 
statements gb. the method of justi* 
fication, contained in the epistles tc 
the Romans, and to the Galatiaas. 
Out of seenung evil God educes 
good. 

CISLEU, CASLEU, or CHIS- 
LEU, the ninth month of the 
ecclesiastical, and third of the 
civil year among the Hebrews, 
answering nearly to our November. 

CISTERN. The frequent men- 
tion of cisterns, often called wells, 
in Scripture, indicate their vast 
importance in the countries and 
cities to which bible histoxy pertains. 
They were the property of those who 
formed them, and were esteemed 
of great value, Gen. xxi. 30; xxvi 
17~-22; Numb. xxL 22. Th^ 
were reoeptadM for rain-water 
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idiich did not often ftJl; great 
paihs were therefore used to pre- 
serve, and oHen to conceal the 
cisterns for fear of their being 
robbed, or discovered, and de- 
stroyed hy enemies. The loss of 
water, or of the cistern, is an image 
of great calamity, Isa. xli. 17, 18; 
xliv. 3. A broken cistern, Jer. iL 
13, is a vivid emblem of disappiunt- 
ment and fruitless labour. 

CITI£S. The cities of the 
East were constructed partly of 
combustible materials, Amos L 7, 
10, 14. The gates were covered 
for security with Uiick plates of 
iron or brass, and sometimes they 
were set one within another. 
Pitts says that Algiers had five 
such gates. See Acts zii. 10; 
Psa. cvii 16; Isa. xIy. 2. Such 
are the gates of the principal 
mosque at Damascus. Watchmen 
were placed upon tiie walls to 
gttard against ike attempts of an 
enemy — they also patrolled the 
streets to preserve peace. Hence 
the night is divided into watches, 
the times, for these officers reliev- 
ing each other, Cant. v. 7; Ezek. 
xuiii. 2. In Isa. lii. 8, the refer- 
ence is to the number of watch- 
Jaen on Zion's walls. They shall 
*te eye to eye — i.e., they sh|dl be 
planted very near to one another, 
so that the city shall be secure. 
These watchmen announced the 
progress of the night, together 
with everything important that 
was occurring, by trumpets, Ezek. 
xxziii. 3-~6; by songs, Isa. xzL 1 1. 

Upon or near the walls, strong 
and high towers were built at in- 
tervals, furnished with various 
means of defence, Jud. ix. 51 — 53. 
See Prov. xviii. 10. At the gates 
of the city, the courts of justice 
wwo usually held, and there were 



open spaces at them, where, on soil 
occasions, the entire popuiatiOB 
would assemble to consult or to 
act 

CITY OF GOD, a scriptural 
expression, denoting true believers, 
under Christ their head, Acts v. 
31; Rev. ziz. 16; Eph. L 21, 22; 
Phil. iL 9, 10, 11 ; who reigns over 
them in virtue of his pnrdiase, of 
his delegation by the Father, and 
of his qualifications, being endued 
with, every divine perfection of in- 
finite wisdom, power, justice, Acts 
zz. 28 ; 1 Pet iL 9 ; Matt. zxvilL 

18, &c. City of Riohtbous- 

NE88, the Faithful City, terma 
used, Isa. L 29, to denote a people 
who love and faithful dealings^— 
Cities of Refuge. — See Asy- 
JiUM. There were six sacerdotal 
cities in the land of Israel, set 
apart as cities of refuge, Exod. 
xxL IS; Numb. xxxv. 9 — 35; 
Deut xix. 1 — 13. They were, 
three east of the Jordan — Bezer, 
Ramoth, and Golan; and three 
west of the Jordan — Eedesh, 
Shechem, and Kiijath-Arba. These 
cities were appointed with the view 
of abating the evils ensuing from 
the old established rights of the 
blood-avenger, and to inculcate 
among the people a nuld, gentle, 
and forgiving spirit 

CLAUDIUS, the fifth emperor 
of Rome, and successor to Caius 
Caligula. King Agrippa contributed 
mudh to his accepting and keep- 
ing possession of the empire; in 
consideration of which service, 
Agrippa was invested with autho- 
rity over all Judea, which, at his 
death, foTir years afterwards, waa 
again reduced to a province. In 
the ninth year of his empirr, 
Chiudius pubUflhed an edi^ for 
expelling all Jews out or Rome, 
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Aoli xviiL % wbich edict mo«t 
probably extended to chrigtians 
aUOf nnce they were there con- 
founded under the general name of 
Jews. ClandioB was poisoned bj 
his wife Agrippina, and succeeded 
. by Nera 

CLAY, u frequently mentioned 
in scripture, ^t was sometimes 
used to secure doors, and is occar 
sionally so used still, in oriental 
towns, a handful being put upon 
the lock or fastening, and im- 
. pressed with a seal, Job zxxviiL 
14. Bricks, before they were 
burned, made of day, were also 
sealed in a similar manner. In 
Fsa. zL 2, clay . signifies great 
distress and dangers, which, were 
not easily overcome, or. got rid of. 
Of clay, also, -.potters made various 
vessel»~some, ' coarse and com- 
.mon; others, elegant and useful; 
their art was, therefore, a .signifi- 
cant emblem of Giodls . absolute 
power over, human destinies, Isa. 
xliv. 8; Eom. ix. 21. : 

CLEMENT, a person men^ 
tioned honourably by Paul, PhiL 
iv. 3. Some have said this Cle- 
ment was . bishop of Rome,, for 
which > there is no aiithoiity. 
He was a co-worker in the gospel 
with the apostle. 

CLEOPAS,.or CLEOPHAS, 
according '.to Eusebius and others, 
was brother to Joseph, and , unde 
to our Lord, on manying Maiy 
sister to the virgin. . He . was a 
faithful disciple, not. of the twelve. 
To him, together with another 
disciple, as they were travelling to 
Emmans, Christ ma4e Ills appear- 
ance after Iiis resurrection, Luke 
xziv. 18; John six.' 25. , Luke 
xxiv. 31, vctMshedout of their tight^ 
in the original is. He tuddaUy v>e/nt 
awav ^•vim than* .There was 



anotfier Cleophas, who was also 
called Alpheus, whidi see. 

CLOUD, a collection of vapoun 
suspended in the atmosphere. A 
miraculous pillar of ' clond marked 
the course of the Israelites through 
the desert, and must, by its density, 
have been of great use in protect- 
ing them from the great heat. 
When they were passing through 
the Red Sea, this cloud was be- 
tween them and the Egyptians 
in their rear, Exod. xiv. At 
■night, this pillar assumed a lumin- 
ous appearance, and' must have 
been then of as much service as by 
day. The motions of this cloud 
were the signal to the people to 
march, or to encamp. Num. ix. 
15-^!23. In a cloud, God lipptered 
to Moses at Sinai, Ekod. xiz. 9, 
xxiv. 12 — 18, and a cloud was 
the symbol of his presence in the 
tabernacle or temple, Exod. xL 
34, 35; 1 Kings viJL 10. The 
clouds are described as the chariot 
of the Almighty, Psa. xviiL 11, 12, 
or th^ are said to be aronndhis 
dwellii^-place, Psa. xcviL 2, when 
it is intended to convey an idea of 
his mf^jesty, or of the incompre- 
hensibleness of his dealings.' Cloud 
is used for morning mi8t,'Hos. vL 
4'; for a multitude, Heb. xiL 1; 
Isa. Ix. 8. The earth and sea are 
represented, as covered with a 
cloud, previously to the Mosuo 
creation. Job xxxviiL 9. The Son 
of man, Christ, at his second ad- 
vent, will come in clouds, i e. in 
grieat pomp and mfyestyl Matt, 
xxiv. 30; Rev. lir. 14 — 16. The 
thought in Isaiah iv. 5, is that 
God would direct, preserve, and 
make glorious his church. Peter 
compares seducSers to clouds that 
are carried with a tempest, S 
Peter. iL \1^ by whidi. oomparisoa 
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te iets forUi boih tbe inckmstkncy 
.cf .these ■ seducers, they are like 
elonds - driyen with : the • wind, 
. toteed . to land fro from . Qne.> doc- 
trine to another; and likewise their 
deoeitfrdness, they make a show 
of. what they haye not, as clouds, 
especially in the . east, sometunes 
do of lain,' and -yet: are scattered 
without- yielding .any. :.rTKe allu- 
mon is either to the light fleecy 
douds'. of an; testem morning, 
which, the. son or a gust .of wind 
disperses, or to, the mirage of. the 
desert, which is an appettanoe of 
a still lake, which v^iishes as it is 
approached. • Solomon compares 
the infirmities^ of. old age, < which 
arise snccessiydy one after, another, 
to clouds returning after .rain, 
EccL xii 2. . Cloud is also used 
for a multitude or, an army, Jer. 
iv. 13; Isa. Ix. 8; Heh. ziL 1; 
Rev. L 7. . • . ■ , . ■ ■» 

^ COAL, this word is often found 
in the English version of the Bible, 
where it cannot have its English 
meaning. , Coals, such as * ours, 
were unknown. . It would hare 
been more consistent with the facts 
to hare used charcoal. . Two words 
are translated coal and coals, one 
meaning charcoal or burned wood, 
Frov. yi 28; the other often mean- 
ing ^e hot stones which were used 
in baking cakes and for other cu- 
linary purposes, 1 Kings ziz. 6. 
Some, however, think from such 
passages as, 2 Sam. zxii. 9, 13 *, 
Job xlL 21; Psalm xviiL 8, that 
the Hebrews were acquainted with 
natural coal such as ours. 

COCK, a well-known domestic 
fowl. It is a common observation 
that cocks crow twice in the night, 
once about midnight, and again at 
break of day. This fact will re- 
concile the apparent difference In 



•Matt. xxv). 34 ; Mark xiv. SO ; Luk* 
xxii. 34 ; and John ziiL 38. In ona 
case, the general sense of Chrisl^s 
warning to Peter — ^xh another, his 
very words are quoted, i In the time 
of Christ,' the night was ' divided 
into '.four, watchra, MarkxiiL 35. 
The third, called the cock-crowing, 
was' from twelve to 'three' in the 
morning. ' ••• 

COCKATRICE, an. indefinite 
English name, .wMoh cannot now 
be .idisntified.with any particdlar 
species of serpentjh though' no doubt 
the origixial word designated one of 
that. tribe of reptiles .that "was ex- 
ceedingly! venomous, Isa. zi. 8 ; xiv. 
29. It is thought to be the barilisk. 
. , COCKLE, a pernicious . weed 
that grows among com, Job xxzL 
40,' pethaps the aconite, or as some 
think from Isa. v. 2, where the woid 
is rendered wild grapes, the hoary 
nightshade. 

COLOSSE, a feity . of Phrygia, a& 
no great distance from X^odicea 
and Hierapolis. .Paul mentions the 
inhabitants of these three cities 
together. Col. iv..l3. These cities 
are said to, have been overthrown 
by an. earthquake, A.a 66 ; and their 
memory is, now. chiefly, \ if not 
whoUy, preserved by Paul's epistle 
to the. inhabitants of Colosse. This 
epistle may be divided into two 
parts. In the first, Paul congra- 
tulates them, assures them of hia 
.prayers on their behalf, exhibits 
the dignity of Christ in whom they 
trusted, and establishes them by a 
declaration of his own cheerfulness 
'in suffering, and prosecuting, not- 
withstanding these sufferings, the 
work of the ministry. It extends 
to chap. iL 7. In the second, he 
cautions them against a decdtful 
philosophy and a superstitious .re- 
gard to the law; he instructs them 
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Ift clniBtian doctrine, and in the | 
serefal duties of life, condnding 
with matters chiefly of a private 
nature. This epistle resembles 
rety much that to the Ephesians, 
thej illustrate each other, and were 
yrohaUy written at nearly the same 
time. 

COLOUR, several are mentioned 
in Scripture which are plainly sym- 
liols. Pahf Rev. vL 8, denotes 
diseases, mortality. Med, a strong 
eolonr, not easily discharged, was a 
fit emblem of sin pervading the 
oharacter, Isa. i. 18. Shod colour, 
Isa. bdii. 2; Rev. zii. 3, denotes 
war, punishment, or cruelty. White, 
puri^, Rev. iii. 4, or beauty, hon- 
our, favour, wealth, Esther viS. 15; 
Ecol. ix. 8. 

COLUMN, or PILLAR, in a 
building, the emblem of stability; 
standing alone it is commemorative 
of exploits or remarkable events. 
Jacob's pillar, Absalcnn's. See Rev. 
iii 12. A record of the thing 
commemorated was usually traced 
upon them. 

COMFORTER, a name given 
to the Holy Ghost, who was to 
teach tiie apostles and bring aU 
thirds to their remembrance, oon- 
oeming Christ, John xir. 16, 26, 
and XT. 26. This name is given 
to the Spirit because the end for 
which he was promised, was to re- 
move the sorrow of the disciples on 
account of the approaching depar- 
ture of Christ The word has, 
however, been rendered Advocate, 
Helper, Monitor, and is supposed 
by some to refer to the office which 
the Spirit performed in them, 
making known what they had to 
communicate, or by them rendering 
^eir message efficacious in en- 
gpging men's belief, and renewing 
Ihelr hetuh. 



COMMUNION, fellowfilup, coH' 
cord, or agreement, 2 Cor. vL 14 
Godly and ungodly persons cflf 
hove no fellowship in religiouf 
matters. It is used for that ordin- 
ance which is the sign of our mutual 
fellowship with Christ, 1 Cor. x. 16. 
The communion of the Holy Ghost, 
2 Cor. xiiL 14, is a joint participa- 
tion in his precious gifts and in- 
fluences. 

CONCISION, PhiL in. 2, a con- 
temptuous i^pellation for those 
who maintained the duty of cir- 
eumdaion in respect to converted 
G^itiles, and thus created divisions 
and uneasiness in the churches. 
The word means cutting to pieces, 
and so utterly ruining and destroy- 
ing; and probably refers to the 
injurious effect of the teaching of 
the persons to whom it is applied. 

CONCUBINE, a wife of the 
second rank, inferior to the matron 
or mistress of the house. The 
children of concubines did not 
usually inherit; the father might 
in his life-time portion them off. 
Polygamy was anciently practised. 
Abrsliam had two concubines. It 
never had, however, a divine sanc- 
tion. 

CONDEMNATION, the passing 
of sentence on the guilty, Deut. 
XXV. 1, the reason of passing sen-* 
tence, namely guilt, John iii. 19; 
the punishment itself, Rom. viii 1 ; 
rash, unjust, or imcharitable cen- 
sure, Ltdce vi. 37. In Matt xiL 
41, the meaning seems to be that 
the good example and conduct of 
others, pass sentence on the wicked 
and perverse. God condemned sin in 
the flesh, Rom. viii. 3, that is, passed 
sentence upon it, and accordingly 
punished sin by the sufferings of 
his Son in the flesh. The manner 
of condemning varied in different 



AmooB ths Jim 
wu nmpl/ proaoimcmg lentaace, 
Tboa, A, art jast,' or ' art gailty.' 
Aiaoag the Greeki black and vhite 
rbtnes were uBed, ona for condemn- 
ing, the other for abEmlving the 
Kciuedpart7. Rsv. iL 17. 

CONEY, the tranBlation of a 
Hebrew name Siufhak, which is 
low often used as on English name, 
Lev. xL 5; Dent. nv. 7; Paa. c' 
18; ProT. 3tKi. B6- An anin 
(ometdmes called the Atlikoko, c 
of the nnall geniu Hyrax. It is 
somewhat clumaiar in fonn than a 
lablnt, witbont tail, covered with 




for, and long briatly h^rs scattered 
through it It doei not borrow as 
nbbits do, bnt lirei in oUfta of the 
rocks. It feeds mi v^Blablea and 

CONFESSION, an aoknowledg- 
ment of anytliing u one's own; 
thus Christ will oonfeea the faithful 
in the day of Jiidgment, Luke lii. 8. 
ConfesHng Chrin is owning and 
professing the tmChs of Christ, and 
obeying his commandg in spite of 
opposition, peraemitiou, and danger 
from enemiee, Matt. x. 32. To 
confess sometimes meane to ntter 
or speak the praises of God, or to 



Josh. viL 19. AcksCnrledging U 
a crime beftm an eartlily judge. 
Among the Jews, it was a custom, 
on the annual feaat of eiiuatioi^ 
for tLe Mgli priest to make confes- 
sion of sins to God, in the name of 
the whole people, at the tame time 
la}Kng his hand on the bead of a 
lire goat, which was supposed, npon 
b^g loosed, to carry away wiOi it 
Che trasegreeeions of the leraelitee, 
I*T. Kyi.21. On the day of sdemn 
eipiation the Jews itill confess 
their une privately to each other. 
Two retire to a comer of the 
synagogue, and, bowing alternately 
with their faces townrds the north. 
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fimltB to God, or to eome godly 
person at whosa hands we expect 
or hope to receive sjaritnal comfort 
la instruotion, Pm. xniL G; Matt. 
iiL fi; Jimee v. 16) 1 John ' 



lixviii. 38, in Hebrew, giring to 
the other raeanwhilo tHrty-nine 
:k with a leathern 
strap. The verse consists of thir- 
teen words, and aa the manner is a 
word and a blow, it is repeated by 
each perEon three times. Tha per- 
son conff s^g also beats himself on 

ConfesHons of fdth are the for- 
mnlas of doctrines believed, pub- 
lished by different chnrchea or sec- 
tions of the ehureh. There have 
been very many of them, and iiiey 
have occasioned rery much of dis- 
puting among christians. Their 
value or QSefiJuess has been very 
zn'iob doubted, except as matter* 
of hiatoricaJ record. 

CONFIRMATION, is a work of 
the S[urit of God, Etrengthenlng 
faint and weak minds in faith and 
obedience unto the end, 1 Pet. v. 10. 
God con&ios as the author and 
efficient oaiue of strength : the word, 
sacraments, and ministers, confirm 
as instruments or helpe, Luke xxiL 
32. And a man coofirms hiioself 
when he takes heart and courago 
in a good cause. 1 Cor. xvi. 13 
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I Sara. xzz. 6. The apostle Paul, 
with his companions, is said to have 
confirmed the disciples, Acts ziv. 
S2; XV. 41 ; that is to say, hy a 
renewed exposition of christian 
doctrine, he estahliihed them in the 
faith. . There is no scripture au- 
thority for the practice, in certain 
churches, which is known hy the 
term confirmation— the Church of 
England for instance. 

CONFLAGRATION, a huming 
of a city or other oonsiderahle place 
or thing. The word is <anployed to 
denote a final catastrophe by which 
it has long been believed the world 
is to be destroyed by fire, as it was 
by water, 2 Pet. iii. 6—12. This 
passage, the only one sustaining 
auch a belief, has been referred to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Jewish polity. Such a de^ 
Ktruction of our world, however, is 
not at all inconsistent with physical 
facts in the structure of the globe. 
How this event will be brought 
about we are not informed, and we 
need not wonder that there have 
been many conflicting opinions on 
the subject. The scriptures re- 
present ^e catastrophe as the work 
of a moment ; no gradually oper- 
ating natural cause seems likely to 
be employed to cfifect it. ' He who 
spake and the world was created, 
will again speak and it will be 
destroved. . . 

CONSCIENCE, the faciUty 
within us which decides on the right 
•r the wrong, the merit or demerit 
of ouir own actions. It justifies and 
applauds when we act rightly, it 
reproaches and oondenms when we 
io amiss. The pain and apprehen- 
von created by a disapproving con- 
loience, are occasioned partly by the 
telf-contempt and disgust its re- 
pnMohes occasion, coming into com- • 



petition with our selt-Iove and 
desire of approbation, and x^artlj' 
by its anticipating the sentence of 
a future tribunal; the peace and 
pleasure produced by its approba- 
tion, arise from opposite causes 
1 John ilL 21, 22. The rule of its 
decisions is the will of God, so fax: 
as it is made known either by the 
light of nature or by revelation. 
The conscience is rightly informed, 
or it is mistaken, as this rule is per- 
ceived, or not. It is firm, waver- 
ing, or scrupulous, according to the 
degree of its knowledge of the rule. 
Conscience is more or less active in 
particular persons, according as 
they have attended to its admoni- 
tions or neglected them. But in 
those who have made the greatest 
efiorts to silence its voice, there 
are seasons when conscience wiX 
speak in spite of every art an«4 
power employed against it See 
Belshazzar, Dan. v. 6; Felix, Acts 
xziv. 25; David, 2 SanL xlL 
Conscience is sometimes confoundei^ 
with the rule on which its decisions 
proceed; thus for instance, it is saia 
by an excellent author,' *' the office 
(of conscience) consists in directing 
us in the way in which we should 
walk." This,' we apprenend. is a 
mistake; still as conscience mter- 
prets and applies the rule which 
God has given, great attention is 
due to its admonitions. In all im- 
portant points of duty, its decisions 
will be generally clear,; and in 
doubtful cases its lawt^ss will 
commonly indicate the i%ht No 
man who allows himself t6 hazard 
actions the unlawfulness of which 
conscience suspects, will long hesi- 
tate at the commisnon of evident 
and undisputed crimes. 

A heart sprinkled /rom an etnl 
oontdence, HeK x. 22, ia a heart 
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relieved from the Imrden and fear 
•ocasioned by the consciousness 
of iniquity. A seared conscience, 
1 Tim. iy. 2, is a conscience past 
feeling; the metaphor is taken 
either from searing the flesh about 
ft -wound with a heated iron, or 
from oiertain stigmas or marks 
burned into the skin and flesh, by 
which the laif condemned notorious 
mnlefactiDrs to be distinguished. 

/ know nothing by mysdfy 1 Cor. 
iv. 4, should have been rendered, / 
am not conscious of any eimL The 
apostle is evidently speaking of 
something on account of which 
others might be disposed to censure 
him, or for which he might censure 
himself; appealing fixnn such cen- 
sure to the judgment of God. 

CONSECRATION, a devoting 
or setting apart anything to the 
worship or service of God; as, all 
the first-bom, whether of man or 
beast, Exod. xiii. 2, 15; IeiII the 
Israelites, Exod. xix. 6 ; the tribe of 
Levi, and the family of Aaron, 
Numb. i. 49 ; iii. 12. Besides these 
consecrations which God ordained 
by Moses, there were, others which 
depended on the will of men, either 
temporary or perpetual: for exam- 
ple, the Nethinim, Ezra vilL 20 ; 
iL 58. Samuel, 1 Sam. i 11. The 
Israielites sometimes voluntarily 
consecrated their property, Lev. 
zzvii 28, 29; 1 Chron. xviii. 11. 
In the New Testament the faithful 
are described as consecrated to the 
Lord, 1 Petii. 9. 

CONTRITE, those whose hearts 
ve timly and deeply humbled under 

sense of sin and guilt, and God*s 
subsequent displeasure. A contrite 
ieart is opposed to the stony heart 
which is insensible of sin and its 
consequences, Isa. IviL 15 ; Psa. 
zzxiv. 18; li. 17; Isa. IxvL 2. It 



is a heart subdued and made obo^ 
dient to God's will. 

CONVERSATION, an interlo- 
cution between two or more persons. 
Anciently conversations were held 
in the gate of the city. See Gatb. 

In the twenty passages of the 
Scripture in which this word occurs 
it is synonymous with conduct, be- 
haviour, or, in one or two of them, 
with citizenship — as for example, 
Phil. iiL 20. 

CONVERSION, a change trtm 
one state or character to another. 
It is sometimes used as synonymous 
with regeneration. But regeneration 
and conversion differ; as the one is 
the commencement of the work of 
grace in the heart, the other denotes 
also the canying on of that work 
to its completion. Conversion is 
properly used as expressing the 
whole process of a change from sin 
to perfect holiness, and is graduaL 
R^eneratlon is instantaneous. Both 
are the effect of the influence 
of divine grace upon the heart, 2 
Cor. iv. 6 ; 1 Cor. vi. 1 1 ; Titus iii. 5. 

CONVICTION, in general an 
assurance of the truth of any pro- 
positions, and is either natural, 
brought about by means of reason- 
ing, or supernatural, by the Spirit 
of God enlightening tiie under- 
standing concerning revealed truths, 
2 Cor. iv. 6. It is often used for an 
affecting sense of our guilt before 
God, and our desert of punishment 

COPPER, was anciently em- 
ployed for many of the purposes 
for which we now use iron, Job xx. 
24. In Judges xvi. 21, fetters qf 
brass, should be fetters of copper; 
the ancients knew nothing of the 
art of making brass. Ezra viiL 27, 
two vessels of copper precious as goUt, 
were most probably of a metal 
which Aristotle thus describe*— 
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■' There Is in India 
iog, 10 pure, an free from UtmiEh, 
tliBt ita colooT differs aothlng from 
IhW of gold." Pfjestine abounded 
in oopper, Dent. Tiii. 9 ; and Devid 
prepusd and lelY a large quantitf 
of thii metal for Che temple eer*ice. 
I Chron. nii. 3 — 14 

CORAL, a oretaoeous or clulkj 
piDdnction of tlia aek, lunially oalled 
a marine plant, growing npon gtonei 
or rooka without « root, or withont 
penetrating them M ]duits pena- 
tiats the earth. Coral it the de- 
yoidt of CBleareOD9 matter &om a 
minate animal, deugned at first oi 
the habitation fbr the animaL It 
ii of di£FBrent coloim, white, blnok, 




m ReTeral parts of the world, hut 
more particnlarlj in the Ethiopio 
Ooean and Mediterranean Sea. See 
Joh xiviii. 18; Ezek. xirii. 16. 
Coral [■ ranked with the Onyx and 
aapphire, hat it is by no means 
certain what it is that the suired 
writer intends bj tbt word so tran- 
slated. 

CORBAN, a gift, oSMng, cr 
present mode to God, or to his tem- 
ple. Hark lii. 1 1. Jems Christ re- 
preocbeB the Jewi with the crusltr 
of witiiholding from parents what 
was needed for their support, 
•omelty rendered more o^otis 1 . 
the superstitious devotion they pre- 
tended, and the wretohed casiilstry 
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hy which it was defended. B> 
' ttr of nns mgH praJU Om 
I, or ifmeteii Chil^n mme- 
in this manner escaped the 
_ ition of providing for thMr 
parents. Corhan was also the nain« 
of the treastuy where the off(»ing« 
of monej woe deponted, MatL 

CORIANDER, a plant yielding 
an aromatic, pleasant-tasted seed. 
It was formerly nsed, and now and 
then it is still employed medicLnally 
in the disotusion of stmnue, and 
the stoppage of hKmorrheges and 
fluKsa. Moses says, Exod. zvi. 31, 
and Nimili. iL 7, that the manna 
wliich God gave the Israelites, re- 
sembled coriander seed as to form. 




ctdtivated in this 
count^, eepedally in Essex. Coa- 
fectioners, druggists, and dislillen 
ase the seeds, from which a volatile 
oil is distilled. 

CORINTH, a celebrated dty <^ 
Achua, on the isthmus which se- 
parates Peleponnesua (now called 
the Mores) fhim Atttca. It WM 
bmed for ^e wealth, loxory, and 
lasoivionsneas of its inhabitants. In 
tliiB city Paul preached, A.D. 53. 
He resided, Acts xviii., at the hoiue 
of Aqnila and Priscilla, whe, u 
well as the apostle wire tenk 
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makers ; 8nd by working at bis bttsj- 
ness, he obtained a livelihood with- 
out being burdensoihe to tmy one. 
Every Saturday he preached in the 
synagogue, converting many who 
bsard him. He departed from Co- 
rinth, A.i>. 54, and went to Jerusa- 
lem. About two years afler, he 
wrote his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians from Ephesus, where he was 
at that time, 1 Cor. xvi. 8, and not 
from Philippi, as the Greek inscrip- 
tion has it. In this epistle, after a 
suitable introduction, in which the 
apostle expresses his satisfaction ftt 
all the good he knew of them, and 
particularly at their having received 
the pfts of the Holy Spirit, ch. i. 
1 — 9, he proceeds to <^scuss cer- 
tain matters adapted to the state of 
the church in that city. Here ho 
rebukes the sectaries, and defends 
his own authority. See to the 
end of chap. iv. He reproves them 
for not excommunicating an incest- 
uous person who was among them, 
ch. v. He rebukes their covet- 
ous and litigious temper, vi. I — 9; 
and then goes into a dissuasion 
from fornication, a sin which had 
been rife among them previously 
to their conversion, and the enor- 
mity of which they did not appear 
BufHciently to apprehend, to end of 
ch. yL In the remaining part of 
the epistle, he answers questions 
which the church had proposed to 
him, and reproves certain irregu- 
larities into which they had fallen 
as to the Lord's supper, and the 
exercise of spiritual gifts. The xv. 
chapter is a beautifully argumenta- 
tive discussion of the doctrine of 
the final resurrection. 

Understanding that this epistle 
had been well received, Paul wrote 
another to them the following year, 
from Macedonia, probably from 



Philippi, in which he speaks with 
great freedom. 1. Accounting for 
his not having visited them so sooq 
as he had promised; he had been 
prevented partly by his troubles in 
Asia, and partly by his wish that 
they she Jd first restore the church 
to order, that intercourse might be 
more happy to them both. 2. He 
declares that his sentence against 
the incestuous person was neither 
rigid nor tyrannical; and that now, 
since its infliction had produced 
penitence, the offender ought to bo 
restored to the church. 3. He 
exhibits his great success in preach- 
ing the gospel, which reflected 
glory not on himself but on the 
gospel. 4. He stirs them up to 
holiness of life, separating them- 
selves from idolaters. 5. He excites 
them to contribute liberally for 
their f&(Jk j^^thren in Judea. And 
6. He apologizes for that personal 
contemptlbleness which was charged 
against liSm by the false teacher 
and his adherents. In the course 
of this apology he reproves the vain 
glory of his opponents, and highly 
commends his apostolic ofHce and 
power. 

A chronological difBcultf occurs 
in 2 Cor. xii. 14; ^iil. 1, 2; which 
mention the apostle's design of 
visiting Corinth a third time, 
whereas but one visit to that city 
before the date of this epistle is 
noticed in the history, Acts xviii. 1. 
No mention is made of a second 
visit to Corinth till the next time 
he visited Greece, Acts xx. 2, 
which was after the second epistle 
had been written. Michaelis con- 
jectures that Paul visited Corinth 
a second time before he went to 
winter at Nicopolis, which visit is 
not noticed in the history, because 
the voyage itself is umioticed. 
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riiii tMrd visit wu utnalljr paid 
when FbqI woa on hit noond 
return to Roma, when be Cook 
CorinCh in liii vaj, 3 Tim. ir. 20. 
"Tbas ori^cslly dosa the bojk of 
(he Acta li«rmonize, avan in its 
nmisaioiiB, with the epistloi, »nd 
these irith each other, in the 
minnte iocidental circumituloe of 
the third yiut."~i>r. Sola. 

CORMORANT, > bird whow 
chief pre7 in &sh, mentioned Ler. 
id, 17; Deut liv. 17; Its. miv. 
Hi Z^h, il 14. The cormorant 
u Bsnerallf' abont the azt of a 
larga Mu»0OTy dnct, and ia lo ba 
distiognished &om all other birda 
of iti kind, by its four toes being 
nnil«d together by membranes j 
and by the coidiile toe being 
notched like a saw, to . assiat it in 
Elding ita prey- It is remark- 




able for its impetooeity in >i 
Its prey, and for its nnceaaing 
gluttony. Cormorant in lea. xi 
11, should be peliean. Tbe 
morant of Che Scripture has been 
inppoeed Co belong to the tern, or 
sea-swallow genns, being about 
Che w«ght of a pigeon, with a 
jurge hlack-naped htad, with a 
powerful cnmaon - pointed beak, 
with white and grey body, forked 
toil, and wings exceeding the tips 
of Che Cail. It flies with grMt 



Telocity, darting aod snapping at 
its prey, Dmch as awillowa da 
with OS, as they wheel orer the 
nirfaoo irf onr pondi and iiTere in 

CORNELIUS, a Roman oen- 
torion, who, thoogh originally a 
gentils, wu one who fbaied God, 

did many oharitable acts. He was 
a jiroselyte to Che faith of Israel, 
aitd as he prayed in the faith of 
t^ Mesoah, and did alma from 
lore Co him, Chough he knew not 
ChaC he had come, God accepted 
his [nety, and directed Mm Co send 
for Simon Peter, who would ac- 
quit him and his whole ^mily 
with the means of salvation. Acts 
X. 1, &C. He was afterwardB an 
eminent chiietian, and was dis- 
dngui^ed as first among the 
gentiles on whom the mirocaloufl 
gU^B of the Spirit were conferred. 
CORNER, the eitremity of 

2 Chcon. mTliJ.'a4; laa. sxx. 2a 
The corner of a couch or divan is 
the plEice of honour, where Che 
master of Che houHi uts lo receive 
TiiitOTS, Amos iiL 12. Hence the 
chief of the people are called 
comer^ 1 Sam. xiv. 38; Isa. lii- 
13 (Heb.); Zech. X.4. 

CORNER-STONE, or head- 
ilDTK of iht comer, waa that stone 
which was put at the onglea of a 
building, to bind together its two 
outer walls. This stone properly 
makes no part of the foundation, 
Jer. li. 26, thoagh, as the edifice 
rests upon it, it was sometimes ao 
called. Christ, tltough nyected by 
the Jews, was to be the comer- 
Btane of the church, Psa. cxriiL 
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I ?. Tbe Hebrews sometimefl gave 
the name of stone or rock to 
kings or princes, and also to God 
himself. 

COUNCILi an assembly, usually 
applied to the Sanhedrim, Matt 
▼. 22, and many other passages. 
The, assembly, Acts zv. 6, is 
thought to have beeh a council or 
convention of pastors, from whom 
advice, perhaps authoritative de- 
cision, might.be obtained on the 
question that was now beginning 
to agitate the church. Many 
councils or conventions have been 
held, but they belong to later and 
corrupt periods . of. the church. 
The meeting, Acts xv^.s^ms to 
have been nothing more than an 
assembly of the church to deliberate 
what was the will of God on a 
matter on which they werei.but 
imperfectly infojrmed, and^aifords 
no sanction to the assumed in- 
fallibility of councils such as we 
read of in ecclesiastical history. 

COURT, an. entrance into a 
palace or house. The great courts 
belonging to the temj^e of. Jeru- 
salem were three; the court of the 
gentiles, so called, because the 
gentiles were allowed to enter so 
far anct no farther; the second was 
the court of Israel, because all 
the Israelites, provided they were 
legally purified, had a right to 
enter; the third, the court of the 
priests, where the altar of burnt 
offerings ; stood, and where the 
priests and levites exercised their 
ministry. • • 

COVENANT, an agreement 
between two parties. The Hebrew 
expression for making a covenant 
is literally cuUmg a eovenanJt^ be- 
cause covenants , were., made by 
cutting off or slaying. sacrificed, or 
because the parties .making them, 



passed between the parts of the 
victim divided and laid asunder for 
that purpose, Gen. xv. 9—19 
Exod. xxiv. 5 — 9; Psa. L 5; Jer 
xxxiv. 18. 

In Rom. ix. 4, we read ef the 
covenants whieh pertained to the 
Israelites, and the history of Abra- 
ham will show that there were 
several covenants made with him. 
The first is recorded. Gen. xiL S. 
The second, Gen. xv. 9 — « 17, 
where the ratification by sacrifice 
is added. Some few years after 
ibis, about sixteen, there is a third 
recorded. Gen. xriL 4 — 15, the 
chief distinguishing circumstance 
of which is the appointment of 
circumcision. All these covenants 
involved promises made by the 
Most High to the patriarcli and 
his posterity; they are therefore 
called the covenants of promisek 

The scriptures mention, Iwsides 
these two covenants, the oid and 
the new, Gak iii*; 2 Cor.iii.; Heb. 
viii., ix., X. By the former is 
meant the dispensation given by 
Moses to the children of Israel, 
considered as a repetition of that 
made with Adam, with such ad- 
ditional circumstances as the 
different condition of the Israelites 
from that of Adam called for; 1^ 
the latter is idtebded the dispen- 
sation of the gospel by Jesus 
Christ. Sacrificial blood conse- 
crated both, both were given by a 
mediator, and both require obedi- 
ence. One, however, is merely a 
covenant of- works, a directory oi 
cohduct, prominng life to the obd- 
dient, but making no provision for 
those who violate itt The other 
proclaims mercy to tranagreBson: 
theit sins and- their iniquities will 1 
remember no more. The Stipulation 
of the new covenant is that we 
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■honld receive Jesui Christ u oni 
redeemer, and yield lo him aa our 
king; but the very oircumBtaiioe 
irUch rendsn this coTenorit necea- 
Boiy, viz., onr guilt and liability to 
ererlafllizig woe, tokea away tiie 
posabaity of merit on our part. 
Our faith is Chriit is the gift of 
God, end ftU the good works we 
perform are the effects of h prin- 
ciple implanted ftod kept alive 
vitbin ua by the Sfuit of God. 

The old, or Sinni ooveaaot, mnet 
be regarded, 1. As chiefly a repe- 
tition of the law of lile and death, 
under irhich Adam vas placed u 
the representative irf hia posterity, 
by the violation of which sin and 
death entered into our world. It 
oonld not, therefore, justily. ' 3. 
A> the type and prefigniatioa of 
the new covenant, or that of grace, 
the relation into which God thereby 
brought himself with Iha Jewish 
people, was the shadow of that in 
which thnmgh Jeans Christ he 
ctonde to all beliavera. The new 
covenant promises are much richer 
and larger than any given under 
the old, Jer. xzxiiL 3. To tiioae 
who recdve Christ, God wonid be- 
come eminently and especially 
thdr God, t^reating them as his 
people, and accepting their love 
and homage, I Pet. iL 9. They 
were to have a knowledge of 
him impoase«sed before, their sins 
should be taken away, and thrar 
aotnre should be saoctified. His 
law was to be written in their 
heart S^ll of these greater 
blossiDgs, the temporal benefits 
bestowed upon the Israehles were 
the figure. 3. The Sin^ covenant 
was not intended to continue. 
Types vanish and are lost in their 
anti-types. It made nothing per- 
'■enew oorenant is per- 



manent It is intended to endon 



iviii. 19. CoTi 
were sometimes confirmed by the 
parlies ealJng together, end salt 
was an essential aooompaniment of 
every meal. It therefore came to 
be considered as the pledge of a 
league of friendship. The word 
covenant is used in scripture for 
the dispoution of things, an 
aiTsngemest, &c. This is its 
etymologicsl meaning, and hence 
arises part of the difficulty which 
oonfeBsedly belongs to the subject 
of the covenants. The respective 
parts of tho SBored volume called 
the Old and New Testaments, 
would bett«r be deniMninated the 
OU and New Covenants. 

In a few places, covenants be 
tween men are called God's cove- 
nant, as involving an appeal to 
the Almighty, who will hold the 
parties to the performance of the 
thing Bgreed upon. Gimp. 1 Ssm. 
11,8; Jer. xisiv. 18, IB; Ezefc. 
xvii. IS, 19. 

CRANE, a tall, long-neeked 
bird, when extended, between four 
and five feet Scoot the toe to tb* 




beak. Hezekiah id his sickness is 
said to have chattered as a crane 
or swallow, Isa, zxiviii. 14. The 
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Jews were more sfcapid. tfaati 
cranes, storks, and turtles; they 
knew not the proper season of 
dutty, Jer. viiL 7. These birds 
were instinctiYely mindful of their 
appointed times. 

The word translated crane, has 
by some been thought to mean the 
swallow, others take it to be the 
Ardea Virgo of Tiinuaftng, the Grut 
Virgo of later writers. It is a bird 
about three feet long, of a beautiful 
bluish grey c<dour, interspersed 
with black, with a tuft of delicate 
white plumes behind each eye. 

CREATION, denotes i^p^ly 
the bringing into being something 
which did not exist before. The 
account giyen by Moses (^ the 
creation is not only the most 
ancient, it is the most natural and 
simple that could be given. His 
object was to obviate the oldest 
idolatry that prevailed in the 
world, viz., Sabaism, or the worship 
of the heavenly bodies; these 
bodies, therefore, he affirms were 
made by Grod; he then details the 
order in which the various olgects 
of creation were called into exist- 
ence. On the first day God said. 
Lei ikef he Ught, and light there 
toos. On the second day, the firm- 
ament, or rather the expanse, was 
made. It is that part of the air 
allotted for the reception of tlie 
clouds, and called heaven. On 
the fourth day the sun, moon, and 
stars were appointed for signs and 
for seasons, for days and years. 
On the fifth and sixth days living 
creatures and man were formed. 

All other accounts of the creation 
or cosmogonies, whether anciently 
known, or more recently discovered, 
are found, in the nuun, coincident 
with that of Moses. The differ- | 
•noes are only such as might be \ 



6>|M0ted in traditionary as distin- 
guished firom written accounts; and 
tiiough geology, a comparatively 
modem science, at first seemed to 
throw doubt upon the Mosaic re> 
cord, the more accurately it is un- 
derstood, the more wiU it be found 
that it confirms the scripture re- 
cord. 

Both the Hebrew and Greek 
words rendered to create, aad 
creation, do not always mean 
strictly to form something out of 
nothing, but rather to place ia 
order, to arrange, pre-existing 
materials; and in Hebrews ix. 11, 
it is manifestly implied that such 
arranging, or fashioning, or form- 
ing of things was what the Old 
Testament record intended. 

Creation is, of course, the work 
of Deity; when, therefore, it is at- 
tributed to Jesus Christ, as it is. 
John L and Col. L, we are fur- 
nished with a powerful argument 
for his true and proper divinity, 
which no sophistry can destroy. 

Creation^ netff, is the renewing 
of the mind and heart of man by 
divine power, 2 Cor. v. 17. 

CR£T£, an island in the 
Mediterranean, now called Candia^ 
Tit. i. 5. It was endowed naturally 
with all that could contribute to 
the comfort of its inhabitants, but 
long before the apostle's time, they 
had sunk exceedingly low, as to 
their laws and morals. They were 
mutable, quarrelsome, avaricious, 
and treauoherous, to a degree which, 
as Paul says, had made them pro- 
verbial, Tit. i. 12. Even here, 
however, the gospel achieved some 
of its triumphs. What oaunot 
divine grace accomplish? 

CRIMSON, 2 Chron. ii. 7; iii. 
14; the name of a colour, supposed 
to ^ the purple, from a Und of 
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•heU-fish taken naar Mount Cu- 
meL Carmel, howerer, which is the 
Hebrew word translated crimsoni 
means also a vineyard, so that the 
colour intended may be that of the 
hnce of the grape. See Isa. IxiiL 
i, 2. Crmuon^ Isa; L 18 ; Jer. iv. 
80, should be ScarieL 

CROSS, an instrument of capital 
punishment among the Assyrians, 
Ej^rptiana, Persians, Africans, 
Greeks, Jews, and Romans, 
usually made by placing two 
pieces of wood cross-wise, thus T* 
This was the Cruaf commiasckt as it 
was technically termed. The 
Crvx immu$a^ or capikUOf was a 
long upright post, with a beam 
across it about one-third of the 
length of the. upright piece from 
the top, thus 'f- . Crosses of other 
forms also were used. The punish- 
ment of the cross was inflicted on 
servants or slaves who had com- 
mitted crimes judged worthy of 
death, on robbers,. assassins, and 
rebels. Among the last Jesus 
was . reckoned, Luk^ xxiii , 1 — 5 ; 
13 — 15. The criminal was first 
stripped naked, except something 
around his loins, and scourged so 
severely as to endanger and some- 
times destroy life. - He had to 
carry his own cross to the place of 
punishment, which was commonly 
a hill without the gates of the city. 
In addition to these circumstances 
in the case of Jesus, . he was 
crowned with thorns, and other- 
wise insulted. The crime was 
generally inscribed on tlie trans- 
verse part of the cross.- The 
criminal was placed slightly rest- 
ing in a sitting posture upon a 
piece fastened to the perpen- 
dicular part of the cross for that 
lurpose; his arms were extended, 

^H bound with a cord upon the 



transverse part of the cross, and 
nails were driven through hia 
hands. To the perpendicular hia 
feet were fastened also .with, null 
driven through them. The crosi^ 
which was about ten feet in height, 
was firmly fixed in the ground, 
and in this condition . the criminal 
remained till he died. An in- 
toxicating liquor was frequently 
administered, most probably ta 
lessen the pains endured. Thii 
draught, when it was offered to the 
Saviour, he refused, for the obvious 
reason that he chose to suffer and 
die with his faculties unclouded 
and his mind unimpaired, Prov. 
xxxL 6; Matt, xxvii. 34;. Mark 
XV. 23. The Roman, soldiers sub- 
sequently offered him a portion of 
their own common bevct^ge. 
Figuratively, Christ is crucified 
afresh by those who despise, hate, 
and blaspheme his person or office, 
or who utterly r^ect his righteous- 
ness and gospel, Heb. vL 6. : The 
saints, are .crucified with .Christ, 
because he represented them in 
his death, Gal. iL 20. Christ's 
sufferings, are called his.cro^s, Eph. 
ii. 16; Heb. xiL 2; which issdso 
put, in GaL vi 14, for his p^rtect 
atonement. Jesus says. Whosoever 
will come afUr, me, Ui him. hear ku 
cross, .&c., Matt. xvL . 24; that is, 
he niust.be willing to suffer any- 
. thing . for . Christ, even . .the . most 
painful and ignominious death. < 

CROWN, a cap of state worn 
on the. heads of sovereign princes 
1 Chron. .XX.. 2. : The name alaf^ 
includes ornaments for the beam, 
worn by others than sovereign 
princes. In modern phri^^eology, 
these, ornaments, would be de* 
scribed as coronets, bands, mitres 
.tiaras, garlands, &c. .Figuratively 
the crown is used for honuw 



splendour, ur dignity, Lam. v. 16. 
The CTOicn itfinen from our htnd. 
And the spmtlo enys of tho 
Philippinns thnt they wcro his j'oj 
and crmm, Phil. iv. I . They wero 
bis honour and glory, tlie grent 
ornunent of hi9niinistrT,by menni 
of which they hod been cDiiTerleil 
to Christ Crowns were used like- 
wise for rewards; conquerors in the 
public games were crowned, 1 Cor. j 
ii. 95. John, speaJdng of Christ's 
governing the affairs of his church, 
Bays, that on hit head rcere nurnj 
crmnu. Rev. lii. IS, denoting hia 
absolute sorereignty, and mniiy 
triomphs. A crown ia a sign ol 



ccc 

is nn allusion to the act of tri- 
butniy kinss, who in this way 
acknowledged ihtir dcjwndeiice on 
th'! emperor. 

CRUSE. The ti-iin-lation of 
Uiroc Hebrew wi.rd*, 1 Siiin. xivi. 
II; I KlngsxlT. 3;it Kiii);'- li. 20i 
dvnoUng a sui»ll vc^Ml fur lui'.litig 
water or other liquids, proLably a 
kind of cnnben jur or bottle. 
CRYST^U. The WK.1 so 
Lied in Eiek. i. 22; Iti-v. W. 
xxii. I, is in other paungi'ii, 
uxL 40: Job xiiviii. 29, 
for iustinco, rtiidircdyrort and ice. 
ipposcd to hare ii 
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In Job nviii. 17, 
another word is UJted. of the einet 
rignilication of whieli we nrc not 
'It denotiTB,' snyg -Mr. 
Good, ' some perfectly transparent 
nod hyaline gem.' 
CUBIT, a niGiLSure used by tLa 






iially 



riotory, Rev. ir. 4. Tho high 
prieBt among the Jews wore a. 
crown, which was girt about his 
mitre, or the lower p,irt of his 
bonnet, and tied behind hie liend. 
On the fore port was a plate of 
gold, with these words cngraTen on 
it, Haline— to the Lord, ?:xod. 
iXYiil 36; xidx. 6. New married 
men and women wore crowns 
upon their wedding day, Cant. lii. 
1 1. To put on a ero«-n Is to pro- 
tect, enrich, honour, Ps.i. ciiL 4. 
7^ crowned of Assyria tcai at the 
lociuli, Nah. ill. 17; tbnt is, their 
DrinceB and erciit men wccc ex- 
Key. ir. 10, 



the elbow, beiidiiij; 
the extremity of tlie middle finger, 
being eighteen inches, or luilf s 
yard. This was the common 
cubit; but that used by the Jen-s 
fur sacred purpof^^s uinomitiMl to 
nearly 22 inches, Ezek. xliii, 13. 
Tlio cubit prolrably varied in 

liffi:rcnt districts and cities, and 

It different limes. 

CUCUMBER, a well-known 
plant, which grew in great pltnty 
in Falestine and Egypt, where 
they constituted the greater pnrt 
of the food of poor people and 
slaveB, IsB. L 8. The cucumbers 
of Egypt w " ■— •" 



CUM 

plied to diSennt pInuU of the 
tribe to wliicli tlio cnoumber 

CUMMIN, an umbeMeroua 
plant, not muoh unlikfl fenneL 
The Jewi sowed it in their fiBldi, 
and threshed it out with ft iBd, 




Is*, nvifi. 2S, 37. The cumn 
of the Scriptore U not unli 
cojTBiWBi^s, or anise, in the uses 
which it wa> pnt. 

CUP, a veB3el to drink out of at 
meals, Gon. xi. 13. The word 
most frequEntlj emblematical 
the Soriptores. It was anciently 
the custom at entertainments for 
the governor of the feaat to ap- 
point to every man the kind add 
proportion of wine he was to drink, 
the refiieal of which was deemed a 
breach of good mannert. Hence 
a man's cnp is his portion, whether 
of good or cTil, in this world. The 
cup denotes, also, entioemanta, 
bUadishments, whereirith to de- 
ceive, Sey. xvii. 1 ; an alinuon to 
philtrv, or lore potions. Thecupqf 
•fcoiij, 1 Cor. I. 21, iaidolatry. A 
biOtr etqi, wrath, torment, or euSer- 
ing in general. Capital pnnisb- 
loentB anciently inflicted by the 
criminals being made to drink a cup 
of hemlock juice, or some oUier 
poison ; henc« Psa. Ixxr. 8. Cvp of 
tfihation, U an allusion to tbs 
tiewiah pnclica, In feu ts of thanka- 
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^ving, of paasing a cap of wiDit 
round from die iiiaater <^ the feast to 
all the guobts, see 1 ChroQ. in. 2, 3. 
Wo read of the cap of bleuiiff, 
Cor. X. 16) and of tA« ciy ^ 
folnuion, Psa. ozn. 13. The 
former was llie cup bleaacd in 
Aiuments of ceremony unong 
the Jews. Christ blessed the cup, 
Luke zxii. 20. IV latter wai 
perbapB the cup from which the 
libatioQ was poured on the thank- 
offering, Eiod. zxix. 40. 

CORSE, to denounce or Impre- 
te eril againit a person, Jodg. 
riL 8 ; Geo. ix. 25 ; xlix. 7 ; Dent. 
xxya, 15, 16. These curses were 
directed by God, or pronounced by 
men unds- the special influence of 
his Spint, or they wore inspired 
predicUons of certain evils. The 
just and awful lentence of God'a 
law, is .by way of eminence (Ai 
cwie, which oannot be removed 
but by tha application of the right- 
eousness of Christ, for justification 
of life. Gal. iii. 10. Jesns Christ 
una made a carte forui, GsL iiL 13) 
Ce., he bore the penalty cor aina 
incurred. 

CUSH, eldest son of Ham, and 
father of Nimrod, Seba, EavUah, 
Sabtah, Roamah, and Sabtochi, 
Gen. I. 6—8. Gush is the oania 
of a comitiy which tha tranalators 
generaUy render Ethiopia ; but 
there are many paesagea whore 
tliis varsitm cannot bo correct. 
Bochart haa shown that then waa 
a country in Arabia Fetnea, called 
by the name Cosh; of which coun- 
try no doubt Spporah tha wife of 
Moses, whom be colled a Ctiahite, 
waa a native. There is Ukewiee a 
pronnce more easterly in Penia, 
which is still called Cnshestan, u., 
the land of Cush, and which laj 
eart of the Biddekd, or Tigris 
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Gen. ii. 14. The name vna pro- 
bnblj used to denote Tariom 
territories where the posterity of 
the eldest son of Hum settled, and 
hence the difficulty of settling its 
sppUcatioQ sa the name of any 
one luid. 

CYPRESS, a tree which grow* 
remarkahly high, and haa great 
strength. It ie an evergreeo; its 
wood is heavy, fl-igrant, and almost 
TTicomiptible. Images vsre formed 
of it, Ibb. jJiT. ». The wood of 
the cypress is Lard, iVagmot, and 




of a remarbaMjr fine, cluse grain, 
Teiy dorahle, and of a reddisli hue, 
which, Pliny Eays, it never ' 
The Romans reckoned it a 
tree, and nEed it in funeral cere- 
monies. The chests containing 
the mnmmies brought from Egypt, 
are of the wood of this tree. 

CYPRUS, a huge island of the 
Hediterranean S^ abont 175 
miles long, and sixty hrood. It 
was exceodircgly ff^rtile, hat its in- 
hahitants Trere infamously lewd, 
erery woman being compelled by 
lav to prostitute herself to 
strBngers. According to Josephns, 
it was peopled by the descendants 

tt Chiltim. This island ws 

daced to the state of a R 
proriniw, A.M. 3950. On the dis- 



CYR 

persion of the Jews, It baoMM 

exceedingly crotrded with those 
people, bat, A.D, IIS, they irsra 
banished for .having bssely mur- 
dered many oT the naUves. The 
apoctles Fuil and Barnabas landed 
in the island c^ Cyprus, and 
planted ohriatianity there, which 



ever since, Acts xi. 19, SO; xiii 
* — 13; IV. 39. It was at Paphot 
on this island that Bar-jesos was 
straek blind for resitting Paul's 
influence Dn the governor's mind. 

GYRENE, a oonmlry of Libya 
in Africa, to the vest of Egypt, its 
capital being of the same name. It 
was so powerfiil as, a± one time, to 
be able to contend with Carthage. 
EratosthDuse the historian, Calli- 
machns the poet, and Sunon, who 
assisted Jesus in bearing bis cross, 
were iiativee of this place. It was 
sometimes called Cyreniaca, Acts 
ii. 10. See also Malt xira. 3»; 
andLutoixilL 26. There were a 
great number of Jews in Gyrene, 
many of whom embraced chnadan- 
ity, Acts xL SO; bat others vehe- 
mently opposed it The Jews fr<«n 
this province reeiding at Jcrasalem, 
excited the people against Siephea. 

CYEENIUS, or, according to 
bia Latin appellatjon, FuBLIca 
StiLPiTiUB QramNinH, governor of 
Syria. In Luke it I, two difficul- 
ties have been felt by interpreters — 
1. There Is no evidence of any 
taxing, or rather enrolment, as the 
word should be rendered, at or near 
the time of Christ'e birth. S. The 
em^lment under Cyrenins did not 
take place till Ion afterwards. 
l"hese difficulties are thus solved 
by Hales and others; 7nt*o«&ijn, 
they read and parftpbrase the text, 
Oa-i loorf /orih ? ''""^ A" 
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he mroO&^f hut the enrolment itself 
iMXf ^rtt made token Cyrenuu was 
governor of Syria, Cyrenius was 
employed in snch an enrolment, 
•Herod the governor of Judca hav- 
ing given offence to Augustus, so 
that another authority than his 
was appointed in the land he go- 
verned. The enrolment was only 
a kind of census of the people, and 
requiring each to appear in his own 
city was in accordance with the 
wary policy of the Romans, to pre- 
vent iusurrections and to expedite 
the matter. The enrolment is said 
to have been suspended afler it had 
at first been ordered, but afterward* ! 
carried out, accompanied vnth the 
demand of a poll tax, from all ex- 
cept young children and aged per- 
sons, equal to about fifteen pence 
of our money. Such a tax is men- 
tioned Matt. xvii. 24 — 27. 

CYRUS, son of Cambyses, the 
Persian, by Mandane, daughter of 
Astyages, king of Media. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus and Justin, Cyrus 
was the founder of the Persian, and 
the destroyer of the Chaldean em- 
pire. He was raised up by God 
to deliver the Jews from their cap- 
tivity, and is represented in Dan. 
viii. 8 — 20, under the figure of a 
ram which had two horns, signiiying 
that he should unite in himself the 
two empires, that of Media and 
Persia. The prophets frequently 
foretold the coming of Cyrus. Isa. 
xliv. 28, mentions him by name 
more than a century before he was 
bom. The accounts history gives 
of this prince are very confused. 
Xenophon acquaints us, that he died 
peaceably in his bed, amidst his 
firiends and servants; and it is cer- 
tain, that in Alexander's time, his 
monument was shown at Posar^da, 
— ** -da, hi Persia. His death 



happened a.m. 3475. Croesus, king 
of Lyoia, having the command of a 
confederated army sent against 
Cyrus amoimting to 420,000 men, 
was defeated by the Persian, and 
pursued to Sardis, his capital, with 
an army not amounting to half that 
number. Having taken Sardis, 
Cyrus commanded the inhabitants 
to bring him their gold and silver, 
and by that means save the place 
from being plundered. Crcesus 
was the first to obey the mandate 
of his conqueror; and either thii 
ready compliance, or the fortitude 
and magnanimi^ shown by the 
Greek, who repeated a saying of 
Solon, importing " that no man is 
happy till death," so touched the 
generous heart of Cyrus, that he 
ever after highly honoured and 
esteemed him. Alexander the 
Great is said to have been much 
affected with the epitaj^ hb found 
inscribed upon the tomb of Cyrus: 
" man, whoever thou art and 
whenever thou comest, (for come I 
know thou wilt) I am Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian empire. 
Envy me not the little earth tliat 
covers my body." He was a prince 
of great wisdom and lenity, as well 
as of almost nnbounded power. 
His last direction to liis children 
was that his body, when he died, 
should not be deposited in gold or 
silver, nor in any other sumptuous 
monument, but committed as soon 
as possible to the ground. 

The kings of Assyria and Baby- 
lon adopted, as to the subdued 
Israelites and Jews, the policy of 
removing them from their own land, 
probably to prevent disaffection 
and to people new cities. Cyrus 
adopted a policy directly the re- 
verse. Perhaps, too, he was in- 
fluenced by a sincere admiration of 
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(he Jewish faith. The Persians 
aid not worship idols. 

No conqueror ever left a fairer 
^hine Vhind him than Cyras did. 



Prophecy plainly marked him onl 
as God's minister in the deliveranoo 
of the Jews. Isaiah xli. 2; xHt 
28; xIy. 1—13. 
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DAGOK, the god of the Philis- 
tines, commonly represented as half 
man and half fish; whence some 
derive its name from Dagf a Jish; 
others, supposing the idol to have 
represented the god of bread-corn, 
deriving the name from Dagan, 
com, A temple of Dagon at Gaza, 
was pulled down by Samson upon 
himself and the people, while occu- 
pied in idolatrous worship, Judg. 
xvL 23, &C. In another temple to 
this idol at Ashdod, the Philistines 
placed the ark of Jehovah, before 
which the idol fell and was Broken, 
1 Sam. V. 1 — 3. 

D ALM ANUT^ A, Mark viii. 1 ; 
a village near Hagdala, on the 
western shore of the sea of Tiberias,' 
Matt XV. 39. 

DALMATIA,partof old Blyria, 
lying along the gulf of Venice, 
Titns preached here, 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

DAMASCUS, a celebrated city 
of Asia, once the capital of Syria. 
It existed in the daj's of Abraham, 
Gen. XV. 2. It was conquered by 
David, 1 Qu'on. xviii., Tiglath- 
Pileser, Sennacherib, Alexander 
the great, and the Romans. It has 
also endured its full share in the 
conflicts of Arabs and Turks; stiQ 
it is a considerable city, delightfully 
situated in an extensive and fertile 
plain, watered by a river, called 
by the Greeks Chysorrhoas, or 
Golden-flowing^ now known by the 
Diime of the Barrady. Abana and 
Pharpar are supposed to have been 



branches of this river, 2 Kings y. 
12. The street called Straight, 
Acts ix. II, still runs through the 
city, to a groat length from gate to 
gate. A traveller, who was at Da- 
mascus in 1 835, describes this street 
as nearly a mile long. 

DAMN and DAMNATION.. 
These words are of the same im- 
port as condemn and condemnatioui 
and when the subject of discourse 
is unbelief or sin, with its future, 
consequences, they refer unques- 
tionably to hell, Matt xxiii. 33; 
Mark xvL 16. They occur, how- 
ever, in a secondary sense; Rom. 
xiv. 23, is damned if he eat, — con- 
demnedj t.&, he stands condemned 
in his own mind. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 
imports also temporal judgments 
which are described in the following 
verses, and distinguished from being 
condemned with the world. Pre- 
sent and temporal punishment is 
plainly the meaning of damnation 
in Rom. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 17. 

DAN, the fifth son of Jacob, 
Gen. XXX. 1 — 6. Though Dan had 
but one son. Gen. xlvi. 23, yet was 
his tribe exceedingly numerouSi 
consisting, when the people left 
Egypt, of 62,700 men able to bear 
arms. Num. i. 38. Afterwards 
the tribe contained 64,400 men. 
Num. xxyi. 43. Jacob's predic- 
tion concerning this tribe, Gen. xlix. 
16, 17, is illustrated in the craft of 
the Danitcs, Judg. xviii. 26, 27; 
and also in some parts of the coHr 
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duet of Samson, who was of this 
tribe. Laish, the city which the 
Danites took, and oaJled it Dan, 
after their father, was situate in the 
north extremity of Judea, in the 
tribe of Naphtali, at the foot of 
Mount libanus, near the source of 
the Jordan, from which it is sup- 
posed that that river takes its name, 
Jordan, the river of Dan, Here 
Jeroboam set up one of the golden 
calves, 1 Kings xiL 29. The situ- 
ation of this city, partly gave rise to 
the phrase /rom Don to Beer^teboy 
signifying the whole land of Canaan. 
DANCE. The Hebrew word so 
translated in our version, generally 
ognifies to leap for joy, Psa. xxx. 
11 ; Luke XV. 25; or to praise God 
by playing on a musical instrument, 
2 Sam. vL 14; and Psa. cxlix. 3, 
&c., it means a company qfsmyers. 
The orientals still testify their re- 
spect for persons of distinction, by 
music and dancing. Thus was 
king Saul met in returning from 
the slaughter of the Philistines; 
and thus was the Baron du Tott, 
an agent of the French government, 
received by an encampment of 
Turcomans between Jtleppo and 
Alexandretta. The sexes engaged 
in this exercise separately, each led 
by the person of highest rank. 
Miriam led the dance of the Israel- 
itish ladies, Exod xv. 20. David 
led a dance of the men, when the 
ark was brought from Obed-edom*s 
house, 2 Sam. vL 14. The daugh- 
ter of Herodias danced in Herod's 
presence so acceptably, as to obtain 
frt>m that king a promise, the ful- 
filment of which was hurried. 
Immediately^ &c. An anecdote in 
*he history of Shah Abbas, an 
eastern prince, may Illustrate this 
piece of history. A woman had 
(ftnced before him, when he was 



intoxicated, with so nxnch accept- 
ance, that he promised her on the 
spot a part of his kingdom yielding 
a large revenue. As soon as he 
had sobered, the next morning, he 
sent for the woman and obliged 
lier to accept a present of money 
instead of the revenue, which he 
was little disposed to aliepate from 
his crown. 

DANIEL, God is my Judge, A 
prophet, descended from a noble 
family of Judah, -if not, as some 
think, from the royal family of 
David, and carried captive to Baby- 
lon, when he was but young, in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, 600 years before the Chris- 
tian era. By Nebuchadnezzar's 
command, Daniel, with three com- 
panions, was instructed in tho 
learning of the Chaldees, and all 
four had new names imposed upon 
them, according to the custom of 
conquerors, who usually changed 
the names of then: captives, espe- 
cially of such as were selected to 
fill situations in the court In the 
captivity, Daniel eminently distin- 
guished himself, by explaining Ne- 
buchadnezzar's dreams, and tha 
hand-writing agdnst Belshazzar; 
he was also equally distinguished 
by God in his escape from the lions* 
den. The Jews do not reckon 
Daniel among the prophets, because 
he lived the life of a courtier rather 
than of a prophet; and because his 
revelations were not communicated 
as prophetic revelations usually 
were, but by dream and vision in 
the night, which they consider as 
the lowest degree of revelation. 
Christ, however, acknowledges 
Daniel a prophet, Matt xxiv. 15. 
Ho was favoured with many ro- 
mai^cable visions concerning future 
events; his predictionB as to tho 
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Maeaiali, and some other dietin- 
gnished personages, are so explicit 
as to have induced infidels to object 
that they were written after those 
personages had appeared. If this 
objection be OYertnmed, the grotmd 
on which it has been taken np re- 
mains as a strong evidence of the 
tmth of religion : viz., prophecy fnl- 
filled with sach exactness that to 
infidels it has seemed rather a his- 
tory of the past than a prediction 
of the fatnre. External and inter- 
nld evidence both overturn the 
objection. The Jews from the 
earliest periods receive the book as 
genuine and authentic, and its style 
is that of the period at which it 
purports to have been written. 
When and where could such a book 
be forged? If in Judea, the far 
greater body of the Jews remaining 
in Babylon, would be too much 
alarmed by its declarations against 
that empire to permit them to re- 
ceive it among tilieir sacred books; 
and after Alexander, &ad especially 
after Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews were so widely dispersed 
throu^ Egypt and Asia ^nor, as 
to preclude aU hope of their uniting 
in or consenting to the firaud. 
Wherever it was first broached, the 
Jews of all other countries would 
be opposed to it 

The book of Daniel is a mixture 
of history and prophecy. The first 
six chapters record events occurring 
in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belshazzar, and Darius, with pro- 
phetic dreams, foreshadowing tiie 
four great monarchies, the Assyrian 
or Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman, witli 
the everlasting kingdom of the 
Mes»ah, by which all nations 
fthould be subdued. The last »x 
diapters contain a series of pro- 



phecies revealed at difi'erent times, 
and extending from the days of 
Daniel to the general resurrection. 
Sir Isaac Newton remarks that the. 
prophecies of Daniel are all of them 
related to one another, as if they 
were only several parts of one gene- 
ral prophecy, given at different 
times. The first is the easiest to 
be understood; and every succeed- 
ing prophecy adds something new 
to the former. The book of the 
Revelation is written in the same 
style and language with the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, and has the same 
relation to them, that they have to 
one another; all of them together 
make but one complete prophecy. 
Each book throws light on the 
other, though, as many of the revo- 
lutions they predict are not yet 
come to pass, the time for imder- 
standing them perfectly has not 
come. So much indeed is already 
fulfilled as to give sxifficient proofs 
of God's providence, but there are 
signal revolutions yet to occur, 
which will awaken men's attention, 
and interpret the predictions in 
which tiiey are described. Of 
Daniel's prophecies, from chap. ii. 4 
to the end of chap. vii. is written 
in the Chaldee dialect 

Daniel is generally supposed 
to have lived to the end of the 
captivity, but as he must then 
have been ninety years of age, it 
is probable he did not return to 
Judea. He is thought to hare 
died at Susa, soon after his last 
vision, in the third year of Cyrus. 
He is a rare example of fidelity 
and godliness amidst luxury and 
temptation. 

DARIUS, the name of several 
princes mentioned in history, three 
of whom are noticed in scripture 
1. Darius the Mede, spoken of il» 
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Dan. v. 31; ix., xi., &&, son of 
Astyages, and brother of Maudane, 
the mother of Cyrus, and grand- 
mother of Kvil-merodach, king of 
Babylon. Xenophon speaks of 
him by the name of Cyaxaros. 
He succeeded Belshazzar in hi^ 
kingdom of Babylon, but he had 
Bcarcely reigned two years before 
he died, aged sixty-four, and was 
succeeded by Cyrus, liis nephew 
and . son-in-law. ' 2. Darius, th§ 
son of Hystaspes, supposed by 
some to be the Ahapuems men- 
tioned in scripture, and husband 
of Esther. Dr. Prideaux thinks 
that Ahasuerus was Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. He removed the 
seat of the empire from Babylon 
to Susa; whereupon the Babylon- 
ians rebelled against him; but 
they were conquered, and their 
walls and gates were broken down 
and destroyed, according to the 
prophecy of Jeremiah) li. 58, 
3. Darius Codomanus, who was 
conquered by Alexander tlie 
Great. He is figured to us in 
Daniel, by a ram butting with his 
horns, westward, northward, and 
southward, nothing being ^ble to 
j;&ji^t him; he did what he 
^ased, and became very power- 
ful; till a he-goat, t.e., Alexander 
the great, came from the west, 
overrunning the earth without 
touching it; he had Ik large 
horn between his two eyes. He 
advanced against the ram with 
two horns, or Darius, and spring- 
ing forward with impetuosity, he 
ran against him with all his force, 
attacked him with fury, struck 
him, broke his two horns, and 
having thrown him down, trampled 
him under foot, without any one's 
being able to rcscuo him out of* 
^3 pow^r. See Dan. yiil* ^t ^i 



20, 22. Darius Codomanus resigned 
but six years, from am, 3688 to 
8674, according to Abp. Usher's 
chronology. He was of the royal 
family, but remote from the 
crown. History rejnresents him as 
one of the handsomest men in 
the . Persian empu*e; as also the 
biuvest, most generous, gentle, and 
merciful. He was treacherously 
slain by his own servants, and le^ 
bleeding in his chariot. Alexan- 
der fowid him, wept over him; 
and when he had expired of the 
wounds he had received, sent his 
corpse to Sisigambis, his queen, 
that it might be interred in the 
sepulchres of the kuigs of Persia. 
DARKNESS, the privation or 
want of natural light. Darkness, 
Moses tells us, originally rested 
upon the earth, Gen. i. 2,3. See also 
Job xxxviiL 4 — ^9. It was one of 
the plagues inflicted upon Egypt 
for enslaving Israel, Exod. x., to 
which there seems to be an allu- 
sion in the apostolic prophet's 
account of the plagues to be in- 
flicted upon the spiritual Egypt, 
Rev. xvi. 10. A preternatural 
darkness hung over Judea when 
our Lord was crucified, Luke xxiiL 
44, 4.5, wluch was a testimony 
borne to Uie innocence of the 
Saviour, and a fit emblem of the 
mournful deed then b^^ng per- 
petrated. This darkness was not 
the cflect of an ordinary eclipse of 
the sun, it being at thli time full 
moon; the passovor being always 
celebrated at the time when the 
moon is at the full. Moreover, an 
eclipse of the sun never continues 
for three hours.. Darkness is used 
metaphorically for death. Job x. 
22; Psa. cvii. 10; for affliction. 
Job iii. 4, 6. Covering the heaveru 
with darfcn^, and turning tA« 
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tun into darhneaSy <md the tnoon 
kito blood, indicate great politieal 
calamities; kinga^ princes, and 
nobles, being represented by those 
luminaries. Darkneas is also the 
emblem for ignorance and vice, 
Psa. Ix. 2 J Eph. iv. 17, 18; v. 8; 
Acts xxvi. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rom. 
xiiL 12; with several' other pass- 
ages. The powef of darknestf 
Luke xxii. 58, means the exercise 
of Satan's power; also the do- 
minion of sin, and the state of 
slavery to the devil, under which 
are all unregcnerate persons, CoL 
i 13. Outer darkness^ Hatt. viii. 
12, is the darkness of an unlighted 
street or road as oompsred with 
the briUiant illumination of a ban- 
queting room. It is the emblem 
of perfect wretchedness and misery. 
Darkness also represents the state 
of the dead, Job x. 21 ; xnii. 13. 

DATES, the fruit of the nalm- 
tree. See Palm. 

DATHAN, one of those who 
conspired with Koroh and Abiram 
to deprive Moses and Aaron of 
th^ authority. Dathan and his 
accomplices were swallowed up by 
the earth, and descended quick 
into the grave, Niun. xvi. 1. 

DAUGHTER. Like otlier 
tenna expressive ot domestic and 
&mily relations, the word daughter 
is used to denote a daughter pro- 
perly, a sister, a niece, a cousiu, or 
a female descendant, or relation, 
generally. Small towns are also 
called daughters of larger towns. 
Isa. xxiii. 12; 2 Sam. xx. 19. 
Women professing the same reli- 
gion, Isa. iii. 16; 2 Sam. i. 20, 
and a people collectively, bear the 
name of daughter, Isa. xxxvii. 22, 
and the word fs applied occasionally 
to the piroduoe of animals, trees, or 
plants. Gen. xli«. 2%^ tnar^t 
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Gen. zx. 12, xxiv. 48, 
xxxvL 2; Num. xxv. 1. 

DAVID, the youngest son of 
Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, was 
bom in Bethlehem, ▲.x. 2919 
His life is hUl of instruction, and 
on this account, as well as because 
he was an eminent type of the 
Messiah, aod because he composed 
a large portion of the book of 
Psalms, it is worthy of especial 
attention. 

The government among the 
Hebrews originally was a theooracg, 
ie.y God was thehr monarch. He 
formed their polity, gave them 
hiws, determined iJieir contro- 
versies, and administered rewards 
and punishments. He selected 
those who from the earliest timea 
were set over them, as his minis- 
ters or servants. Moses was his 
messenger to release them from 
Egyptian bondage; Joshua, to lead 
them into the promised land; and 
tlie judges, who succeeded, were 
raised up as occasion required, and 
exercised their authority, some 
over only sections of the people^ as 
Gods vicegerents. Desirous at 
length of being like other nations, 
and possibly attributing the power 
these nations had acquired to their 
having monarchs to lead out their 
armies, and to direct their coun- 
sels, the Israelites called upon Sam^ 
uel to set a king over them, as his 
own age and infirmities unfitted 
liim for (government. Saul, a Ben- 
jamite, was accordingly selected, 
neither by the people nor by the 
prophet, but by Jehovah, 1 Sam. 
ix. 15 — 17. On his disobeying 
the divine command, Jehovah re- 
jected him, and Samuel was sent 
privately to anoint David, to lill 
his place, 1 Sam.. xvi. He was 
then but twenty- two yeajrs pf ago. 
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exceedingly fair and beautiftil, and 
endowed with great wisdom and 
hnmiUty. Though this honour 
was put upon him, he returned to 
keep his father's sheep. 

While he was pursuing this use- 
fbl and quiet employment, ths 
people were greatly harassed by 
the Philistines. God had departed 
from Saul, so that he could no 
longo; deliver them. Their hearts 
were melted with terror at the 
increasing power of their foes, and i 
espeoiaJly when freedom from ; 
their yc^ was suspended upon J 
the issue ef a single-handed con- 
test with Goliath, of Gath, a Phi- 
listine of gigantic stature. This 
Philistine contemptuously defied 
from day to day the whole army 
of Israel, and when tiiey heard his 
Wfrds ihey were dismayed and 
greatly afraid. The three elder 
sons of Jesse were with Saul in 
the battle-field, and in conformity 
with the simple manners of the 
times, their venerable parent sent 
David to inquire afler their wel- 
fiu%, and to bear them some proof 
of his parental regard. The youth- 
ful shepherd, while on this visit, 
saw the terror of the people, and 
as soon as he had ascertained the 
cause, his breast glowed with in- 
tense desire to deliver them, and 
smite the impious man who had 
dared to insult the Most, High. 
Let no man!$ heart fail because of 
Goliath, said David to Saul, thy 
servant will go and fight with this 
PhiUstine, 1 Sam. xvii. 32. No 
representation of the danger he 
would incur, no chiding from his 
brothers, no dissuasion fix>m any 
quarter could deter him. His confi- 
dence of victory was placed in God. 

Accordingly, he went forth to 
meet him, unanned exce{»t with 



his shepherd's sling. The result 
iustified.his confidence. Goliath 

ft* 

fell, and the anaies of the Philie- 
tines fled. This issue led to hia 
being introduced to Saul, who re- 
tained liim in his court, and gave 
him a post of honour, 1 Sam. 
zviiL 5. Jonathan, the son of 
Saul, fonned a strong attachment 
to the youthful conqueror. Saul 
however soon envied and hated him, 
because in their triumphal songs 
the women celebrated the deed 
of David above anything he him- 
self had done. On discovering the 
feeling of Saul, David retired ftom 
the court, for how long does not 
appear. When the diseased con- 
dition of Sauls mind rendered 
tiiie presence of a cunning jdayer 
on a harp necessary, David was 
brought back to the court to play 
before him; the conduct of the 
king, however, was exceedingly ca- 
pricious and cruel. He frequently 
attempted to destroy David, but 
in vain. 

One of his schemes was to oc- 
casion the death of David by the 
hand of the Philistines. EQs eldest 
daughter was promised to him to 
wife, if he destroyed a certain 
number of that people, but when 
the condition was performed, the 
king broke his word. Afichal, a 
younger daughter of Saul, was 
however given to David, and, as 
the history records, he was still 
greatly successful against the 
enemies of IsraeL There was wsr 
agavn, and David went out and 
fought ^oi^ the Philistines^ and 
slew them with a great slaughter, 
and ihey fUd f rota Awn. But no 
services could remove the cause- 
less jealousy of the king. By the 
kindness of Jonathan, the ddest 
son of Saoli David was repeatodlj 
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goarded against the designs of 
Sanl Muij times he was in 
imminent danger, bat. the shield of 
divine protection was over him. 
At length, wearied oat hy Saul's 
implacable craelly, he resolved on 
the hazardous experiment of seek- 
ing safety by joining the Philistines, 
among whom, but for the jealousy 
of their lords, he might have been 
forced into the great crime of con- 
tending in batde against his own 
people, CT ungrateftilly deserting 
his bene&ctor, perhaps betraying 
him. Achish desired his aid 
against the people over whom he 
had been anointed monarch. As 
it was, he had abundant reason to 
repent his sinful forgetiulness of 
God, and looking for succour to an 
arm of flesh. In the next battle 
between the Philistines and Israel- 
ites, Saul and his son Jonathan 
both fell, and thus the way was 
opened for David's ascending the 
throne, which he accordingly did. 
For more than seven years, how- 
ever, only a part of the people 
submitted to him, the greater 
number remaining s!il^ect to the 
house of Saul, but at length aU 
Israel acknowledged David, and 
during thir^>three years after- 
wards he reigned with great pros- 
perity, interrupted only by the 
domestic troubles. by which divine 
providence punished his sins. 

One of the first cares of David 
after his establishment in the king- 
dom was to remove the ark of the 
Lord to Jerusalem, the place 
where God had said it should 
abide, which was performed with 
great solemnity, on which occasion 
the king is thought to have com- 
posed Psalm Txviii., a poem appro- 
priate to such a period of rejoicing. 
CoQfliderable attention was g^ven 



to the restoration of Mosaio ap- 
pointments, as to the Levites, and 
additional services were imposed 
upon them suited to the altered 
condition of the people, in con- 
nexion with which proceeding 
most likely Psakns cr., xcri, and 
cvL were written. 

The attention of the king was 
next turned to the erection of a 
splendid temple, in which to place 
the ark, and where from time to 
time the tribes of Israel should 
assemble, as they had been wont to 
do in Shiloh, when the ark abode 
there; but because he had been a 
man of toar from Ms jfovth, and 
his hands had been defied with 
bhod, he was not permitted to 
perform this service; at the same 
time, Nathan, who delivered to 
him this message from Jehovah, 
was directed to foretell the future 
destiny of Ms family, in the 
prophecies recorded 2 Sam. vii. 
4 — 17 ; 1 Chron. xviL They 
first announced the gloiy of 
Solomon, David's son and suc- 
cessor, and afterwards allude to a 
Son of David, much greater than 
Solomon, whose kingdom should 
be established for ever. The in- 
spired monarch himself under- 
stands the prophecy to refer to the 
Man Jehovah, the Messiah to whom 
all nations are to be subdued. 
Thou host regarded me in the air^ 
rangement about ihe man, this is to 
be from ahovej God Jehovah^ I 
Chron. xviL 1 7. Some of the most 
learned commentators have fixed 
the date of Psahns IL, xlv., xxii., 
xvi., cxviii., and ex. at this period. 

The surrounding nations, the 
Syrians, the Philistines, the Edom- 
ites, were subdued and broiight 
under tribute to the victorious 
mffnfi rr^, the ma& whom Ck)d 
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iauffht to war, eoen his Jlngers to 
tight, thus fiilfilling the ancient 
predictions, (see, for instance, Gen. 
xxviL 40,) and producing a deep 
impression upon the reilccting 
Israelites. In the Ix., xx., xxi., 
and cviiL Psalms David celebrates 
thes victories. 

The best of men, however, have 
their imperfections;, often very 
dark spots may be traced in their 
character. David was not an ex- 
ception. His reign, which began 
constitutionally in a league be> 
tween him and his people, ended 
in a mere despotism, not unstained 
with cruelty. Sensuality subdued 
hhn ; adultery, falsehood, and I 
murder followed. Ife despised the 
commandment of the Lord, and did 
evil in his sight, so that the sword 
departed not from his house, because 
he had given occasion to tJie enennes 
of the Lord to blaspheme. On his 
repentance, poured forth, as is 
commonly thought, in PsnJm li. 
and xxxii., God forgave his sin. 
Still his remaining days were dis- 
astrous. Incest, murder, and re- 
bellion raged among his children; 
he was deserted by his friends, re- 
viled by his enemies, banished from 
his capital, and plunged into the 
deepest affliction, by the ingratitude 
and deatli of his favourite, but 
rebellious son, Absalom. Truly it 
is an evil and bitter thing to sin 
against God. From tlic feelings 
expressed by the king, when, in his 
flight, Shimei cursed him, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10 — 14, and from those uttered 
in Psalm vii., wliich is supposed to 
have been composed at this time, it 
is evident tliat these afflictions pro- 
duced a salutary effect on his mind. 
He acknowledged his deserts,' and 
referred liimself to tlio just judg- 
ment of tho Most High. Other 



Psalms, also, xlii.) xliii., Iv., iv^ ▼.! 
Ixii., cxliii., cxliv., Ixx., and Ixxi., 
(aU of which, peihaps, may be 
assigned to this date,) indicate the 
progress of his pemtence, and his 
restoration to the paths of purity. 
A second revolt under Sheba, a 
Bei^jamite; a famine of three years' 
continuance; the haughtiness and 
cruelty of his chief captain, Joab^ 
and the eflbrts of the Philistines to 
regain their power over Israel, 
kept before him the remembrance 
of his sin, and retained him in a 
condition of lowly d^endence on 
God, who sent out his arrows and 
discomfited the foes of Israel, and 
who, to adopt David's o>vn lan- 
guage of praise, sent from cibove 
and took hiin, and drew him out of 
many waters, and delivered him from 
his strong enemy, 2 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. 
At the close of his life, moved 
by pride, and perhaps forgetfiil in 
some degree of what he had so 
much occasion to remember, that 
the Lord fought the battles of the 
people for them, he gave orders to 
number Israel and Judah. This 
business was committed to Joab 
who, after remonstrating against 
it, went forth to perform tlic king's 
commandment; but no sooner was 
it done, than David's Iieart smote 
him, and his seer, the prophet of 
Jehovah, camo to pronounce 
i^ainst him the divme displeasure. 
Three calamities were sot before 
him, one of which was to be, the 
punishment of his pride and prc- 
smnption. Of these David cliose 
that which should be known to 
proceed directly from God, most 
probably that it might be the more 
apparent that he and the people 
sufTcred on account of his. sin. So 
the Lord sent a pestilence upon 
Israel from the morning even to th^ 
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Uvie appimUedf and there died of 
the people from Dan even to JBeer- 
^ubOf seventy thousand men. 

As David was apparently fast 
approaching his end, Adon\iah, his 
eldest surviving son of those horn 
after he hecarae king, hegan to 
assume the honours of royalty, and 
to consider himself successor to the 
throne. This was usual in other 
nations, but in consequence of the 
divine appointment, David hod 
named Solomon as his successor. 
His promptitude and decision, 
though he was now confined to his 
ooDch, defeated this bold enterprise 
of Adonijah. By David's order, 
Solomon was immediately crowned 
and declared partner in the throne; 
and, not content with this, he sum- 
moned the princes and heads of 
Israel to an assembly, where he 
presented Solomon as king, and 
declared that God's promise not 
only constituted him successor, but 
directed him to establish the king- 
dom, and to build a templo to his 
honour. 

To a second assembly the priests 
and Levites were called; the mag- 
nificoit presents of David to the 
intended temple are recorded, and 
the heads of the natbn add their 
contributions. A solemn festival 
was held, Solomon was again 
anointed, and. all the princes 
publicly acknowledged their alle- 
gianoe to him aa they had done to 
his father. The first assembly is 
recorded 1 Chron. xxviiL 1 — 11. 
The second in chap itxix. 1 — 26. 
Soon after this assembly, David 
gave to SoIfHuon the charge re- 
corded 1 Kings it I — 10, which 
required him'%ithfuUy to execute 
the law of which he was con- 
atitttted the gnardiau, and set f(»th 
Ihe fonnei crimes o^ certiUn per- 



sons as a reason why their future 
conduct should be watched: they 
would bo likely to disturb 
Solomon's reign, and in case they 
did so, their treasons were to be 
punished as the reoaembrance of 
their former ccmduct, when com- 
bined with them, would require. 

The last words of David were 
evidently an utterance of confident 
hope in the promised Messiah. He 
died as a good man should die, re- 
viewing tlie faithfulness of God, 
and trusting in his salvation. 

This sketch of David's history 
exhibits the character of a man of 
true greatness. Like other men, 
indeed, he was imperfect; his cha- 
racter has its li^t and its shade, 
yet when surveyed with unpar- 
tiality, it mtist be acknowledged to 
be one of the most illustrious and 
excellent in t^e. annals of the 
human race. Some, to blacken his 
charactw, have imputed crimes to 
him of which he was not guilty 
and dexterously cast a veil over 
his excellences, so as to make him 
no better than a base hypocrite. 
They measure him by an exceed- 
ingly incorrect standard. We 
must compare him with the 
monarohs of the east of his own 
time. We must bear in mind the 
peculiar nature of the dispensation 
under which he lived; nor should 
we forget that, in the recorded 
transactions of his reign, we see, 
after all, but comparadvely little 
of the man. His psalms indicate 
more fully what he was. Some of 
them have been referred to in con- 
nexion with their most probable 
occasions. Let Pealm xi. be read 
in Connexion witli his waiting to 
learn from Jcmathoki, 1 Sam. xix, 
1—4, what might bo Saul's feeling 
towards him j Psalm Iv*. and xxxiv 
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with his flight to Gath, 1 Sam. 
xxL 10 — 15; Ivii., Iviii., and Ixiii., 
with his abode in Engedi; the 
zxii. and xviii. in connexion with 
his last war with the Philistines: 
they will exhibit Ms humble con- 
fidence in God, his gratitude for 
every interponti<m in his favour, 
and the profound submission with 
which he yields himself and all 
that pertained -to him to the divine 
disposal. Others of his psalms, 
though the occasion on which they 
were written is not now ascertain- 
able, are the outpourings of ardent 
piety and devotion, in a word, 
in his character, as well as in his 
being selected to occupy the throne 
of Israel, he was Ihe man after Cfods 
onon HmH, 

The name David is sometimes 
used by the prophets to denote the 
Messiah, Psalm Ixxxix. ; Ezek. 
zxxiv.; Hos. iiL 5, &o. 

DAY, the time between the 
rifting and setting of the sun. The 
Hebrews reckoned their day as 
Jews at present do, from evening 
to morning. Each day was divided 
into six imequal parts. 1. The 
break of day, (see title to Psa. 
xxii.) 2. Morning, or sunrise. 8. 
The heat of the day, from about 
nine o'clock to mid-day. 4. Mid- 
day, or noon. 5. The cool, Hebrew 
the wind of the day, so called from 
the blowing of a gentle breeze re- 
gularly a ^ort time before suusst. 
6. The evening^ immediately be- 
fore, imd a short time after sunset. 
Hours are mentioned first in tile 
book of Daniel; they were un- 
known as portions of time in the 
early parts of Israelitish history. 
Sun-dials were used as early as 
Hezekiah's reign, 2 Kings xx. 9, 
10; Isa. xxxviii. 8; which in- 
iicated the Drp^n^ess the day was 



making by certain gnomons, not 
very much unlike what are now 
commonly used. The parts of tha 
day chiefly noted were the thirc^ 
the sixth, and the ninth hours, or 
as the day b^an at six in the 
morning, nine, twelve, and three 
o'clock. Previously to the cap- 
tivity the night was divided into 
three watches, from the commence- 
ment of night to midnight, from 
then to cock-crowing, and frmn 
cock-crowing, or about three 
o'clock, to the b^inning of the 
day, Exod. xiv. '24; 1 Sam. xi II. 
In the time of Christ, it Wfts 
divided into four watches. The 
evening watch was ^m twi%ht to 
nine o'clock. The midnight watch 
was frx)m nine to twelve o'clock. 
The cock-crowing was fix)m twelve 
to three; and the morning watoh 
was from three to day-break. 

Day is used in Scripture for 
an indefinite time, Dent ix. 1; 
Gen. ii. 4—17; Heb. iii. 7. The 
fdght is foar apentj the day is at 
handy Rom. xiiL 12, denotes the 
time of heathenish ignorance and 
profaneness drawing to a con- 
clusion, and gospel light and saving 
knowledge be^ning to appear. 
In the langtiage of prophecy, a day 
signifies a year; a week seven 
years; a month thirty; and a year, 
or time, 360 days. See Ezek. iv. 
5, 6; Dan. ix. 24; vii. 25; Rev. ix. 
15, and xi. 3 ; so that the tme^ 
iimesy and half a time, the forty 
and tiDo months^ and the one thou- 
sand t%o6 hundred and threeaeore 
dayWf are comnnnly understood to 
denote the snkie period. 

The expression, ihe day of iha 
Lord, though sometimes intending 
the day of final Judgment, ineans, 
in a few places, any period of 
special viaitation to puaidi, esp** 
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ekllj in prophetio style, Isa. u. 12; 
Ezek. xiiL 5, &c. 

A Days-Man is an arbitrator 
or mediator, Job ix. 33, alluding 
probably to an Arabian custom, 
when covenants were made, of 
Borne one marking both the con- 
tracting parties in the hand, in 
testimony of their mutual agree- 
ment 

The Dat-spbing, Job xxzviii. 
12, is the dawning of the day: 
in Luke L 78, it means the 
commencement of the spiritual 
day, which the coming of Christ 
ushered into the world. 

BEACON, a servant perhaps of 
B higher order than implied in the 
word commonly translated servant, 
which properly means slave. Both 
words are employed in Hatt. xx. 
26, 27. Certain persons were 
wleoted, Acts vi., when the church 
at Jerusalem became very large, 
to perfona services beyond what 
the apostles could perform, and to 
this circumstance is traced com- 
monly the appointment of deacons 
to serve in the church now, in 
temporal affairs. The qualifica- 
tions of deacons are given 1 Tim. 
in. 8 — 13, from which passage 
some have thought that deacons 
were to more than serve in mere 
temporal things. From Rom. xvi. 
1| and 1 Tim. iii. 11, (where the 
word is nt. properly toiveSf but 
wwierij ie., deaconesses,) also from 
1 Tun. V. 5 — 10, it is probable 
that females were chosen to per- 
fonn services for the church, 
likiclesiastical arrangements in the 
Roman catholic church, and in 
other churches, too intent upon 
elevating the office of the ministry 
or chu]^ service, whatever that 
Mtvice comprised, have invested 
deacons with an authori^ which 



the soriptare never co&templated. 
They were to assist the bishop or 
presbyter in sanctuary' service; to 
hand the elements in the eucharist 
to all who partook; priests con- 
secrated the elements : deacont 
might baptize; they might not 
preach, but they might instruct 
and catechise the young and 
inquirers. They were to receive 
the offerings oi the people; they 
might, in^certain cases, restore 
penitents ; and they performed 
other offices too numerous to bo 
mentioned here. 

DEAD. It was forbidden in the 
Mosaic law for the IsraeHtes to cufi 
themselves in mourning for the 
dead, because they were the chil- 
dren of God, Deut xiv. 1. Such 
practices among the heathen indl* 
cated the absence of hope as to a 
future life. Mourners rent their 
clothes and shaved their beards, 
Job i. 20 ; these expressions of sor- 
row were used on other occasions 
also, Ezra ix. 3 ; Jer. xli. 5. They 
laid aside their ornaments, Exod. 
xxxiii. 5, 6; Isa.xxxii. 11. They 
sometimes put sackcloth upon their 
bodies, threw themselves upon the 
earth, and rolled in the dust, or put 
dust upon their heads, Josh, vii 6. 
The Jews in Barbary still preserve 
some of these customs; the chief 
mourner also ties his face in some 
such way as the deceased person's 
face is tied, in which state he goes 
about for seven days. This is re- 
ferred to in Ezek. xxiv. 17. The 
grave of the dead during the first 
three days after burial, was fre- 
quently visited by the mourners, 
John xi. 31. 

DEAD SEA. The sea called 
in Scripture the sea of the plain^ 
the Bcdt «€o, and the east sea, Deut. 
fiL 17, iv. 49; Josh. xv. 6; Ezek. 
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xlviL 18; Joel li. 20. It had these j from eternal death, 1 Cor. xv. S5, 
several names, the first from its j 57. Happy they who believe in 
situation in the plain of the Jor- I him that they may have right to 
dan ; the second from the extreme | the tree of life, 
saltness of its waters; and the third , Death and its correspondent 
from its locality as to Judea, and j terms are often used in a figurative 
to distinguish it from the west sea, sense. Men dead in trespasses and 
or the Mediterranean. It is said «nj, are men who have lost the 
to cover the site of Sodom and the 1 favour of God, or spiritual life, and 



cities which were destroyed with 
Sodom for their iniquity. The 
common notions, tha^no living 
creature can survive in its very salt 
and bituminous waters, and that 
birds attempting to fly over it fall 
dead, are erroneous. Life is, how- 
ever, comparatively rare in this sea. 
The figure in Ezek. xlvii. 8, 9, im- 
plies that the change upon the 
nations by their receiving the gos- 
pel, shall be as if waters destructive 
of life shall suddenly be tenanted 
by a great multitude of fishes. 

DEATH is the dissolution of the 
mortal frame; the separation of the 
8oul from the body. It was the pe- 
nalty annexed to the first transgres- 



who are condemned by the law, 
cJnldren of wrath. 

The valley oftke shadow ofdeaih^ 
is great affliction. The phrase Is 
probably taken from the caverns 
in which generally the Jews buried 
their dead; where death seemed 
always to hover and cast abroad 
his shadows. It means the dreary 
and hopeless gloom occasioned by 
calamity. Gales of deaths Job 
xxxviii. 17, denote the grave or 
the state of the dead. 

DEBORAH, a prophetess, wife 
of Lapidoth, according to our trans- 
lation. Some consider Lapidoth to 
be the name of the native town of 
Deborah, a woman of Lapidoth^ 



Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; and ever 1 who judged Israel, and dwelt under 



Bion, 

nnce it has passed uj)on aJlmen^for 
ihat all have sinnedy Rom. v. 12; 1 
Cor. XV. 21, 22. It w threefold, — 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal 
death, each being included in the 
sentence passed upon Adam and his 
posterity, on account of his one act 
of disobedience. Eternal death, 
however, is never represented as ac- 
tually inflicted upon any of Adam's 
■posterity simply for his one offence. 
Personal sins are usually described 
as the cause of condemnation, Matt. 
XXV. 30, 41, &c; Rom. ii. 12, 16; 
2 Cor. V. 10; 2 Thess. I 8, 9; Rev. 
XX. 12—15, xxi. 8. The Son of 
God became a partaker of flesh and 
blood, and at length died, that he 
might destroy death, Heb. il. 14, 
^^ -'«., that he might save men 



a palm-tree between Ramali and 
Bethel, Judg. iv. 5, &c. She sent 
for Barak, son of Abinoam, and by 
God*s command enjoined him to 
get together an army of ten thou- 
sand men, to lead them to Tabor, 
and promised them victoiy over 
Sisera, general of Jabin*s army. 
Barak refused to go, unless Debor^ 
went with him. She went, but 
withal told him, that the success of 
this expedition would be imputed 
to a woman, and not to him. The 
event verified the prediction. Sisera 
was defeated, and Deborah and 
Barak composed a song of thanks- 
giving which we have Judg. v., and 
which Bishop Lowth divides into 
three parts; iha first, the exordium 
or introduction; the second, the «.'«- 
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dtal of the drcnmstances preceding 
and acoompanying the victory ; and 
the third, a fuller description of 
the concluding eventj the death of 
Sisera, and the disappointed hopes 
of his mother, which is emhellished 
with the choicest flowers of poetry. 
Nothing can exceed in force and 
beauty the concluding apostrophe, 
So let all ikine enemies jMrish, 
Jehovah! 

There was another Dehoraih, 
nurse of Rebekah, Isaac's wife, 
Gen. xxxT. 8. 

DEBTS. The Israelites lodged 
pledges with thdr creditors, which, 
if the debt was not pud, the credi- 
tor could appropriate. Their pro- 
perty in Und might be attached till 
the year of jutilee. Their houses, 
excepting only those of the Levites, 
might be sold in perpetuity, Ley. 
XXV. 29, 30. Their cattle, fumi- 
tare, and ornaments might also be 
taken, Job xadv. 3; Prov. xxii. 27. 
Ko debt could be exacted of a poor 
n^ during the seventh year, be- 
cause there was no increase that 
year to pay it from, Deut xv. 1 — 
11. The debtor, with his wife and 
children, might be sold into slavery 
if there \yere no other means of 
Payingi Lev. xxv. 39 ; Job xxiv. 9 ; 
2 Kings iv. I ; Nehem. v. 5. The 
law provided, in case of pledges 
^ng taken, that no Israelite should 
go bto the house of another to fetch 
the pledge. It must be brought to 
^1 Deut xxiv. 10, 11. Avarice 
Was thus guarded against; it was 
olso provided that what was essen- 
tial to pOTsonal existence and com- 
fort, though given in pledge, should 
^ restored before sunset, Exod. 
^u. 25, 26; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13. 
Obligations of any kind are repre- 
sented asdebts, Rom. i. 14 ; Gal. v. 3. 
DECALOGUE, the ten com- 



dutndmeuts given by God to Moiet* 
written on two tables of Ftone, and 
delivered to the Hebrews, as the 
basis and summary of their reli- 
gion; consisting in love to Grod and 
man, Exod. xx.; Dent vL 5; Ler. 
xix. 18. The name is formed of 
two Greek words, which signify 
ten words. The Jews called these 
precepts the ten vntrds. 

DECAPOLIS, a country in Pa- 
lestine, so called because it con- 
tained ten principal cities, situate 
some on the west, some on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, near 
the sea of Galilee. Matt iv. 25; 
Mark v. 20, relate that Jesus 
preached, and healed the diseased 
inhabitants of this district The 
name Decapolis is used by heathen 
geographers for the district contain- 
ing, as Pliny enumerates them, the 
cities of Damascus, Philadelphia, 
Raphana, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hip- 
pos, Dion, Pella, Galasa, and Cana- 
tha. The Decapolis of the gospels 
must not be confounded with this 
district 

DECREE, an authoritative law 
2 Chron. xxx. 5. A settled pur- 
pose of God, whereby he fore-ordains 
whatsoever comes to pass, Dan. iv. 
24. God's decree implies his fore- 
knowledge, and fixed settlement of 
all persons, events, and circum- 
stances, that take place, Acts xk 
18. It must not, however, bo sup- 
posed that God's decree is subse- 
r\ucnt to his foreknowledge, and 
dependent upon it: to the divine 
mmd succession Ts impossible. 
Foreknowledge and predestination 
arc coeval, Rom. viii. 29. God's 
decrees have been improperly de- 
scribed as general and special ; the 
former relating to things in general, 
the latter relating to the salvation 
of men j but for this distinction there 
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cU)e8 not appotf to be any scrip- 
toral reason. They are eternal 
and sovereign, ie. he does according 
to his will, independently and irre- 
sistibly, without giving to any a 
reason for his actions, Job xziiL 
13; Dan. iv. 35. The term decree, 
and other words derived from it, 
when nsed in scripture in reference 
to God, mean a particular deter- 
iiination or sentence concerning 
lome one matter. It is not em- 
jloyed to denote a system of 
determinations, as it is used in 
theological discussions. 

DEDICATION. The feast of 
John X. 22, is the feast of the re- 
novation of the temple, instituted 
by Judseus Maccabseus, see 1 Mace, 
iv. 59, in commemoration of pulling 
down the altar of burnt offerings, 
which had been profaned by t^e 
pagans, and building a new one 
dedicated to Jehovah. Dedicated 
places are not known in the New 
Testament as places specially set 
apart for worship. Wherever sin- 
cere worshippers are, there is the 
house of God, Heb. ill. 6 ; 1 Pet. u. 
5; Acts ii. 42; John iv. 21 — 24. 

DEGREES, Psalms of; the title 
of fifteen psalms, from the cxx. to 
the cxxxiv. inclusive. They are 
said to have been composed on the 
ascent or deliverance of the Jews 
Yom Babylon, which, with respect 
to Jerusalem, was situated in a 
plain. And tjiou^ one of them is 
ascribed to David, and another to 
Solomon, yet these might be used 
on this occasion, as suitable to it. 
Some say the name denotes that 
these psalms were sung as the peo- 
ple ascended the steps of the temple, 
which they say were fifteen in 
number. Whore were these fifteen 
stops? Others, that it indicates 
ihat tha nsalma wera sung while 



the smoke of the burnt sacrifice ' 
ascending towards heaven. Most 
probably the title is nothing more 
than a musical direction to the 
temple choir. 

DELUGE, the flood which de- 
stroyed the 'entire race of Adam, 
except Noah and his household. 
Gen. vi., vii., viiL Traditions of 
this event, both as a fact, and as a 
punishment of enormous wicked- 
ness, are to be met with among 
ancient and modem nations to 
whom it is not probable the Bible 
was ever known. Its date accord- 
ing to the common chronoiogy, is 
the 1556th year fix>m the creation, 
the second month of the year, i& 
taking not the Jewish ecclesiastical, 
but the anci^it civil year recog- 
nised by all nations, so that it 
began in October. The fountains 
of the great deep, or that vast abyss 
of waters which Grod had shut up 
in the bowels of the earth, or con- 
fined to certain receptacles on its 
surfiice, were all broken up; the 
waters were difiliised over the whole 
earth. For forty days the heavens 
poured out of their stores, not in 
showers, but in cataracts or spouts 
of water, to concur witH the over- 
flowing deep in destroying the 
earth. By Uiese means, the flood 
increased to about twenty-three 
feet above the loftiest mountains, 
remaining in this state for one 
hundred and fifty days, during 
which, animals the most powerful 
and tenacious of life must have 
died. This catastrophe was an 
awful proof of God*s determination 
to punish sinners according to liis 
word. By it the earth must have 
greatly changed; mountains and 
hills were torn from their bases, 
rivers altered in their course, shells 
and other lighter bodies carried (o 
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the tops of motmtainSi and other, 
remains deposited deep in the earth. 
"Examine the highest eminences 
of the earth, and they all ¥rith one 
sccord, produce the spoils of the 
ocean deposited on them ; the shells 
and skeletons of sea-fish and sea- 
monsters of every kind. The Alps, 
the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Li- 
banns, and Atlas, and Ararat, every 
mountain of every region nnder 
heaven, where seardi has been made 
from Japan to Mexico, all conspire 
in one uniform, universal proof that 
they all had the sea spread over 
their highest summits. Search the 
earth. You will find the moose- 
deer of America buried in Ireland. 
Elephants of Asia and Africa in 
the midst of England. Crocodiles 
of Egypt in the heart of Germany. 
SheU-fish never known in any but 
the American seas, together with 
entire skeletons of whales, in the 
most inland regions of England; 
trees of vast dimensions with their 
trees and tops, and some also with 
leaves and fruit, at the bottom of 
nunes and marls; and that too in 
regions where no tree of that kind 
^as ever known to grow, nay, where 
it is demonstrably impossible they 
£ouId grow, and what is still more, 
trees and plants of various kinds, 
which are not known to grow in 
any region under heaven." 

It has been considerably debated 
among learned men whether the 
deluge were imiversal. extending 
over the whole earth; or only par- 
tial, covering the then existing seats 
ot the human race. Much has been 
said on both sides. It is not our 
business to settle the controversy, 
^he terms employed eertainly ap- 
ply as weU to a local as to a uni- 
versal deluge, and it would seem 
that the destruction of the then 



eziflting race of man could be ao* 
complished by a partial as well af 
by a universal flood. Readers who 
wish to consider the subject fully 
may derive great aid in doing so 
from Dr. F^e Smith's Geology and 
Scripture. 

DEMETRIUS, an eminent 
Christian st Ephesus, 3 John, ver* 
12. It has been conjectured that 
he was the same person of whom 
we read as very zealous for the 
idcdatiy of that city. Acts xix. 24^- 
27, but we have no positive evidence 
on which to rest the coi^ecture. 
The grace of Crod in all ages, and 
especially in the apostolic, achieves 
many wonders equal to that of the 
conversion of such a man, and 
rendering him eminent for his piety. 

DEMON. The word occurs fiye 
times in the New Testament. In 
the gospels three times. Matt. viiL 
28; Mark v. 12; Luke viiL 27; all 
referring to the same man, who Is 
described as furious and haunting 
the sepulchres. In the Apocalypse 
twice, ix. 20 ; xviii. 2. In all tiiese 
instances it is translated 'devils;' 
whereas, says the learned Dr. 
Campbell, the word properly trans- 
lated ' devil,' though it occurs not 
less than thir^ times in the New 
Testament, is never once used in- 
terchangeably with that which 
occurs in the above five passages, 
nor with another word much more 
frequently used and of similar sig- 
nification. The appellation demon 
is oflen plural; that which properly 
dgnifies devil, when used of an 
evil spuit, is always singular. By 
pagans the word rendered demons, 
was used in a good sense, for tlieir 
objects of worship. Acts xvii. 18 ; « 
and it is similarly used by the 
apostle in one passage, I Cor. x. 20 
. » I Pagan worship was not offr 
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to tihftt bdiig vhom Jews and 
CSiristians call Satau, or the devil, 
with whom they were sa unac- 
quainted as they were with God. 
The devils, or more properly 'de- 
mons/ were the DH majores and 
9unores of the heathen. 

The case of demoniacs, or those 
unhappy persons whom we read of 
in the New Testament, as pos- 
sessed of the devil, or of demons, 
involves cohsiderahle difficulty. 
Some have contended that these 
diseases were natural, though ob- 
stinate. Madness, epilepsy, and 
other similar diseases were usually 
ascribed, in Jewish phraseology, to 
the agency of evil spirits; and the 
freaks of these diseases will fully 
account for those extraordinary 
circumstances in the demoniacs 
which the New Testament records; 
and which have usually been at- 
tributed to the agency of malignant 
spirits. Such was the theory of 
the l&te ingenious Mr. Farmer, who 
has defended it with considerable 
skill. We are not, however, satis- 
fied with this theory; the following 
remarks are submitted to the 
reader's candid consideration. 

1. It is not impossible that ma- 
lignant spirits should, for some wise 
and good reasons, be permitted in 
an extraordinary manner to take 
possession of the bodies of men. 
Why tins calamity should occur 
only in the times of our Lord and 
his apostles, it is not for us to 
determine. It might be intended 
to afford an opportunity for prac- 
tically illustrating the power of 
Jesus Christ to destroy t^.2 works 
of the devil. He who, either by 
» nis own woi-d or that of his servants, 
could dispossess demons, was not. 
to be thwarted in his chief work of I 
^"-ning the power of Satan, ' 



and the dominion of idolatry. Such 
bodily possession is certainly not 
impossible. 

2. The New Testament speaks 
in reference to possession, as if it 
was something in addition to natu- 
ral and ordinary diseases. It is 
distinguished from them as in Matt, 
iv. 23, 24. " A phiin distinction," 
says Bishop Porteus, "is every- 
where made between common dis- 
eases and demoniacal possessions, 
which shows that tliey were totally 
different things." The cure is 
always spoken of as a casting out 
of the devil. Nay, Josus Christ 
himself, in some cases, thus ad- 
dresses the malignant spirit. Hold 
thy peace and come out of hinu 
Come out qf the man, thou unclean 
spiriL We cannot conceive that 
Christ, by speaking thus, would 
give countenance to a popular error, 
and especially that, in dealing with 
the possessed, he would speak as if 
there were an evil spirit to be ad- 
dressed if there were none, Mark L 
25 ; V. 8. It is worthy of obser- 
vation, that Luke, who was a phy- 
sician, and whose discriminating 
language as to disease is very 
observable, should imhesitatingly 
quote the same command and speak 
in precisely the same terms. See 
Luke iv. 35; viiu 39. Another 
example from the pen of the same 
author occurs. Acts xvi. 18, where 
there was no proof, no indication 
whatever of madness. A remark- 
able instance of dispossession may 
be read in the gospels. Take Luke's 
account, ch. viii. 26 — 36. It appears 
that the very same evil wliich 
afflicted the man, befel the swine. 
Let the address of the spirit to our 
Lord be taken no account of in the 
argument, still who ever heard of 
swine afflicted with madness? or 
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when and where )ias the ejnlepsy 
befallen pigs ? 

We know it may be said that the 
Kriptnres ufle the current language 
of the countries where they were 
written, and instances may be given 
in which such language involves 
ideas which science has long since 
exploded, as in the mosaic account 
of the creation, and that of Joshua's 
miracle upon the sun and moon ; 
but here no error is inculcated, 
whereas in the accounts of demon- 
iacal possession, it is submitted 
that if after all it was nothing more 
than conunon lunacy, error is in- 
colcatcd, and that too on a subject, 
the existence and agency of evil 
spirits, on which if the scriptures 
do not give us correct information, 
we cannot hope for it at all. We 
look suspiciously upon the scheme 
that woiild reduce all that the New 
Testament says on this subject to 
allegory or figure; or attribute it to 
popular error, because we fear for 
its effect on other parts of the holy 
word. If the language of the New 
Testament must not be allowed to 
decide the question before us, what 
question may it decide? Let its 
plain and consistent sense, in mat- 
ters of this kind, be denied, and it 
inny also be denied in other matters, 
and a Bible so interpreted may 
mean anything or nothing, as ca- 
price, sometimes dignified with the 
njiinc of reason, shall determine. 

l^ESERT, a word nearly syn- 
onymous with Moldcmess, denoting 
^ nncultivated tract of country. 
There were several such tracts In 
Palestine and the adjoining states. 
The desert of Arabia, Exod. V. 3; 
1*80. IxxviiL 40; cvi. 14; John vi. 
31, was tliat in which for forty 
years the Israelites wandered ailer 
Wving Egypt The desert of Sin 



or Zin, Exod. xvi. 1; Num. xx. 1, 
was a part of the desert of Arabia. 
Miriam died there. The desert ol 
Sinai lay at tlie foot of the moun* 
tain of that name. Here the peo- 
ple encamped while the law was 
given to Moses, Exod. xix. 2. The 
desert of Judea, or, as it is some- 
times called, the wilderness, seems 
to have been the less inhabited part 
of that country, Matt. iiL 1. 

The desert, probably the tmcul- 
tivated inhospitable land, through 
which the Israelites passed, afforded 
to the prophets very expressive 
images by which to illustrate the 
happy effects of the gospel upon 
men, Isa. xxxv. 1; IL 3; xliil. 19; 
20, &C. The desert or wilderness 
in Isa. xxvii 10, and in xlL 19, is 
the emblem of ignorance and of the 
absence of all moral beauty. De- 
serts were thought to be the abo::. 
of evil spirits, Luke xL 24, and tJie 
regions of peril; so the world is, to 
Christians, a desert, a wastes howlk^ 
wUdemess. 

DESTROY and DESTRUC- 
TION, are used in scripture for 
the punishment of transgressors, 
Psa. ci. 8; Job xxi. 30; for placing 
stumblmg-blocks in the way, for 
weakening and discouraging the 
disciples of Christ, Rom. xiv. 15; 
sometimes for temporal death, Psa. 
xc. 3 ; sometimes for the mortifica- 
tion of sin, 1 Cor. v. 5 ; and some- 
times for everlasting damnation, 
2 Pet. iL 1. 

It has been contended that this 
term, when applied to the future 
punishment of the wicked, means 
that their existence shall be termi- 
nated; but, 1. Destruction of exist- 
ence, or annihilation, is rather a 
relief from punishment than pun- 
ishment itself. 2. The punishment 
of the wicked is described as sinup 
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lar to that of the fallen angels, who 
are not annihilated, Matt. yiiL 29. 
3. Future punishment is repre- 
sented as the continuance of suffer- 
ingi Matt xxy. 41. 4. The reward 
of saints consists not only in con- 
tinued existence, but in positive 
eigojment; the punishment of the 
ungodly requires perpetual suffer- 
ing to sustfun the contrast 5. 
Annihilation, so far as we know, 
forms no part of the diyine econo- 
my. 6. To many declarations of 
(he diyine word on this subject, 
and especially to Christ's repeated 
expression, Mark ix. 44, no dex- 
terity of interpretation can give 
any other good sense than that of 
continued conscious punishment 

DEUTERONOMY, the second 
JaWf the last of the five books of 
Moses, or of the Pentateuch. Its 
name is composed of two Greek 
words, and Uie book is chiefly a 
repetition of the civil and moral 
law, with some additions and ex- 
planations, delivered by Moses just 
before the Israelites entered into 
Canaan. His object was to impress 
his precepts more forcibly upon 
the people generally and especially 
upon those who, being bom in the 
wilderness, were not present when 
they were first promulgated. It 
must be remembered that such re- 
petition was almost the only means 
at that time of making the law 
known to this portion of the peo- 
ple. Books could not be multiplied 
and read as now. 

This book contains one predic- 
tion of the Messiah. Ck>mpare ch. 
xviii. 15—19, with Acts iii. 22, 23, 
and vii. 37, wilh many remarkable 
predictions relative to the future 
condition of the Jews, ch. xxviii., 
XXX., xxxii., xxxiii. Chap, xxxiv., 
which contuns an account of the 



death of Moses, is suppoaod to have 
been added by Joshua or by Ezra, 
when he collected and published 
the canonical books, Ezra viL 10. 

DEVIL. The prince of the 
fallen angels, frequently called Sa- 
tan, a name taken fix>m the Hebrew, 
and signifying adversany. The 
word translated deoil occurs, it has 
been remarked under the article 
Dbkon, but seldom in the plural 
number, and then never with re- 
ference to spirits. The only in- 
stances are, 1 Tim. iiL 11, den- 
derersf 2 Tim. ill S,fahe accusers; 
and Titus IL 3. It is attended 
with the article, as we should say 
the devUj in every instance in 
which it occurs, excepting only 
Acts xiii. 10; 1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xx. 
2 ; where the expression employed 
is indefimte, a devU; whether a 
particular being is referred to in 
these passages or not, there will 
not be mudi difficulty in deter- 
mining. Besides these instances, 
the term occurs thirty-one times 
in the New Testament, we think 
as indicating a particular being, 
our spiritual and ancient foe, who, 
under the name and form of the 
serpent, was the instigator of man's 
first transgression, and who, ac- 
cording to prophetic writ, is to be 
overcome by Jesus Christ, and 
bruised under his feet 

He is spoken of under various 
titles descriptive of his power and 
malignity. Theprinee of this world, 
John xii. 31 ; the wicked one, 1 John 
V. 19; the dragon Huji old serpent ^ 
Rev. XX. 2 ; a murderer from the 
beginning, and a liar, John viii. 44; 
the prince of the power of the air, 
Eph. u. Si; the god of this world, 2 
Cor. iv, 4. His power is a power 
of darkness, Eph. ii. 2, 3 ; CoL i 
IS; his object is the destruction of 
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men's sonls, I Pet. v. 8. He has 
Bonj fallen spirits under Ms com* 
mand, who are reserved for future 
pnniahment, Jude 6; Matt xxv. 
41; and the better to effect his 
purposes, we learn that he can re- 
sort to hypocrisy and cunning, to 
artifice indeed of any kind, 2 Cor. 
Ji 13, 14; 2 Cor. ii 11; Eph. vi. 
11. If from such accounts of the 
devil, his real existence, hia per- 
sonality, and malignant agency 
cannot be inferred, it will bo diffi- 
cult to find any premises in scrip- 
ture on whi(^ reliance can be 
placed. 

The aignments from philosophy 
Bgainst the existence of evil spirits, 
are utterly frail and groundless; 
for surely there is nothing irrational 
in the notion of guch spirits. There I 
aw beings below us in the scale of 
created existence, there may be also 
beings above na. One invisible 
Being maybe demonstrated to exist 
and to work ; surely there may be 
n»any invisible created beings ac- 
tive in the affairs of this world. 
Men sometimes take pleasure in 
tempting others to sin and ruin. 
May not malignant spirits take 
pleasure in the same thing? Some 
men are furiously bent on the 
destruction of truth and piety; 
where lies the absurdity in the 
^presentation that evil spirits also 
*ek to destroy them? It is one 
of the circumstances of our pro- 
nation on earth, that we are exposed 
to the malignant influence of Satan, 
"fluco we must watch and pray y nor 
^ any exercises be more bene- 
ficial or healthftd to our piety. 
^ DEW in Palestine is very plen- 
^^^ resembling a shower of small 
'^iO'^ A fleece of wool supplied a 
considerable quantity whidi had 
fidilen upon it in the. night, Judg. 



vi. 38. An abundant blessing Is 
compared to the dew which givcg 
fatness to the fields, Gen. xxviL 28. 
Rain is spoken of as if it were a 
dew, Isa. xviiL 4. The reviving 
influence of the gospel, and the 
copiousness of its blessings, are set 
forth by imagery furnished by the 
dew, Hos. xiv. 5 — 7. Abundant 
blessing, too, is exhibited by the 
same metaphor, Psa. xcii. 13; Psa. 
cxxxiiL The number and the 
beauty of spiritual converts are 
represented in the figure, Psa. ex. 
3. They shall be as dew-drops 
suspended at sun-rise upon. every 
leaf and blade of grass. 

DIAL. ThiV instrument is not 
mentioned in Scripture till the time 
of Ahaz, in the year (according to 
common chronology) 3278, and 
what his dial was we cannot tell, 
2 Kings xz. Some say it was a 
staircase,' so placed ^iat the sun 
showed by its shadow the adyance 
of the day. Others describe it as 
a pillar, erected in the middle of a 
smooth pavement, with lines upon 
its surface, marking the hours or 
degrees. Grrotius describes it as 
follows : ** It was a concave 
hemisphere, and in the midst was 
a globe, the shadow of which fell 
on the different lines engraven in 
the concavity of the hemisphere; 
these lines were twenty-eight in 
number* The nest mncient sun^ 
dial known is in the form of a 
semicircle hollowed into a stone, 
and the stone cut down to an 
angle. Dials were invented at 
Babylon. 

DIAi/IOND, Exod. xxviii. 18; 
xxix. 1 1 , Kzek. xxviii. 13. Am 
extremely hard and brilliftnt sub- 
stance, not unknown among us. 
Its extreme rarity contributed to 
the high estimation in which it 
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mu IieU bj tlia andcnts. In tho 
liigli priest's breoel-pIaM, it held 
thB aiitti place, and wm eugraveu 
Witli the name of Naphtali. 

DIANA, una of the twdya 
mporior ddlici of llie hoitJien, 
called hy difTerent nuDes in dif- 
rarent places, an Hebe, TriTia, and 
Hecate. She waa worshipped aa 
the reprssentative of the moon in 
»omB places, as that of the earth 
fn otberg. Her image at Ephesns 
was that o( a female covered with 
breasts, to iiitinuite the i\iliiBH of 
nipply which tho earth yields to 




all. John, who lived at Ephesos, 
apeaks of the J'idtiest of Christ, 
John i. 16; Panl in writing to 
Epheme bIbo, Eph. i. S3, perhaps 
in allusion to this image. Diana 
was worshipped in Palestine, Jer. 
»ii. IS; Iliv, 17, IS. The temple 
of Disna at Ephesus, was a most 
solendid building, beautiTol in ila 
«, and of aoumng 
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strength and magnificence, one o( 
the eeven wonders of tho world. 
It was 425 feet long, and 330 
wide, supported by lOT piltarai 
each siity foot high. 250 yters 
wora spent in building it, the ex- 
pense being borne by all Asiii. 
Eph. iiL IS, in allosioD to tliia 



animating representaUon of tha 
beauty, capaciousneo, and strength 
of llio church of ChricL 

DINAH. The history of tliis 
only daughter of Jacob, Gen. 
miiv., teaches many impMlant 
lessons, among which may b« 
mentioned — 1. Tho folly and 
danger of forming ungodly asso- 

*ee ilit daughlen of (Ae iani, and 
lliia led to her being undone. S. 
Mere men of the world are mora 
honourable men thaa those who 
have the form without the power 
of godiiness. Compare the Con- 
duct of Hamor and Shcchem with 
that of the sons of Jacob. 3. 
Covetousneas defeats its own end ; 
the people of Shechem consented 
to be circumoised Chat Jacob's pro- 
perty might become thors. 4. Good 
men, if they HU, can easily Im 
punished. Jacob had sinned. Hia 
trouhles through Lahan and Esau, 
together with these domestic 
calamities, taught him how impos- 
sible it was that he should sin with 
impunity. Were tho circumstances 
recorded in tJiis chapter, a punish- 
ment for retaining his &mily so 
long irithln the coulagioua in- 
fluence of a heathen city? A [art 
of the evil resulted frem suffering 
Ml own authority and CDuniel to 
be superseded by ids sons. Whilt 
children are to yield to parents 
parents are to mla in tbur owa 
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DISCERNING OF SPIRITS. 
Dicing into the secret heart of 
men, and peroeiving what passes 
there. Certain persons in the 
apostolic age had the power of 
doing this, at least at times, and 
with reference to particular things. 
It was necessary when deceivers 
were abroad, and seems to have 
been exercised chiefly, if not ex- 
dnsivcly, with reference to those 
who affected to teach the doctrines 
of Christianity, but who perverted 
those doctrines. 

DISCIPLE, a schohu*, or one 
who learns of a master. In the 
Kew Testament, a follower of 
Quist, or a believer in him, Acts 
TL 1, and ix. 1. The apostles were 
chosen from among the disciples, 
though these appellations are used 
in some passages synonymously. 
Seventy disciples who had followed 
Christ from the b^inning were 
sent to preach his gospel, Luke x. 
Their mission seems to have been 
specific, it was to particular places 
where our Lord himself intended 
to go. That of the apostles was 
general, so that they went only 
to the lost sheep of the house of 
IsraeL Like the twelve, they were 
not to salute any man by the way. 
See also 2 Kings iv. 29. a direc- 
tion reconomendhig great dispatch, 
and attention to &e one thing 
on which Christ sent them. 
Eastern salutations were exceed- 
ingly tedious. 

DISEASE, an imperfect state 
of the body, or of some part of it 
The simpUcity of manners in the 
early ages, plainness in diet, and 
temperance combined with activity, 
prevented many of the diseases 
that are now known; still there 
were dire diseases afflicting tbo 
hutnan firame from the earliest 



times. The healing art was but 
little known; indeed it is probable 
that, except in cases of fracture, 
green wounds, and external mala- 
dies, (and of tiiese in but very few 
instances,) recourse was seldom 
had to practitioners in tiiat art. 
Asa is upbraided for applying to 
physicians, 2 Chion. xvi. 12. 
Isuah heals Hezekiah of a disease 
which was near proving mortal, 
by a cataplasm of figs, 2 Kings xx. 
7. In leprosy, the priests were 
the parties applied to, and in other 
cases diseased persons appUed to 
the servants of either the true Goa 
or false deities, 2 Kings v.; viii. 7 
8; L 2; Jer. viiL 17. This might 
arise iVom the prevalence of the 
opinion that diseases were inflicted 
by the agency of evil spirits, as 
executioners of the divine ven- 
geance; or, when they were un- 
common, by the immediate hand 
of Heaven; as JoVs friends, chap, 
iv. 7, 8. The diseases of Egypt^ 
Exod. XV. 26, are either the 
plagues that were inflicted on 
Egypt, or the diseases most com- 
mon in that country, particulai-ly 
that species of leprosy called 
elephantiasis. It is worthy of 
observation, that the distinction 
made by Moses between leprosy 
and another cutaneous disorder, 
which he calls Bohak, is still 
observed. Niebuhr carefully dis- 
tinguishes them. 

The disease of Nebuchadnezzar 
was a species of monomania, called 
sometimes ZoanthrcpiOf or Lycath- 
thropy, words which denote sup- 
posed transformations into animals 
of some kind; the change into the 
wolf was the most frequent. A 
nobleman of the court of Louis 
XIV. of France, in some sucli 
way, probably, as Nebuchadnezzar 
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imagined that ho had become « . 
dog : C6i*taui nims of a German 
consent fancied they had become 
oats; and many other instances of 
a similar hallucination have been 
recorded. 

DISPENSATION. In the four 
passages in which this word occurs, 
its meaning appears to be, in two, 
1 Cor. ix. 17; Eph. iii. 2, the office 
of administering the gospel of 
Christ; in the other two, Eph. L 
10; Cul. L 25, the methods which 
God has devised to bring the nations 
to the knowledge of his truth. It is 
commonly used for the methods 
pursued by God's wisdom and 
goodness to make known his cha- 
racter and will to mankind, to 
instruct and guide their conduct. 
The revelations granted by God at 
different times, and the means he 
has used for the discipline and im- 
provement of mankind, have been 
denominated divine dispensations: 
the one, dispensations of religion; 
the other, dispensations or arrange- 
ments of providence. There are 
the patriarchal, the mosaic, and 
the christian dispensations in re- 
gular succession, and mutually 
connected and dependent. See 
Covtenant 

DISPERSION of mankmd. In 
the prophecy of Noah, Gen. ix. 
25 — 27, there is an allusion to a 
divine decree for the division of 
the earth among the families of 
his three sons. This decree was 
handed down to the Israelites from 
the earliest times. Dent xxxiL 
7 — ^9; probably the knowledge that 
it Bocured Palestine to them for 
tbelr possession, occasioned the 
terror of the people residing there, 
when they heard of the miraculous 
pOMBge of the Red Sea, Exod. xv. 
14.^X6. To this decree Paul 



refers, Acts xvii. 26. For a long 
time after the deluge, in violation 
of that decree, men dwdt as near 
to each other as possible. Some 
of Noah's descendants probably 
dispersed in an orderly manner, to 
thdr respective settlements, bote 
the sons oi Gush, under the com- 
mand of Nimrod, Gren. xi, con- 
templated establishing univers&L 
dominion for themselves, and ao- 
cordingly fixed upon the plain of 
Shinar, the great phun of tiie 
Euphrates, as the centre of their 
empire. From hence they were 
dispersed by miracle, and scattered 
over the whole earth. By this 
means God frustrated a scheme 
which was likely to have the worst 
effect upon the minds, morals, and 
reli^on of mankind; bounds were 
set to the contagion of wickedness; 
evil example was confined within 
the limits of each country; small 
independent colonies, separated by 
mountains, rivers, deserts, and lan- 
guages unintelligible to each other, 
would not be able to accomplish 
the wicked projects which man 
nnited under one government 
might effect. Di^ne providence, 
by this means, easily made one 
people a check upon another; 
power was weakened, pride 
humbled, and the oppressive de- 
signs of ambition were defeated. 
The miracle at Babel, and its 
results, were well calculated to pre- 
vent a second general degeneracy, 
and to secure the leading design 
of the divine government, that of 
dealing with men as rational 
agents. 

The geography of the dispersion 
is involved now in great obscurity. 
Japheth, the eldest son of Noah, Is 
considered as the ancestor of most 
European, and of some Asi^ 
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tribes. Ham, as appears from Psa. 
cv. 23, and other passages, was the 
father of the seyeral tribes falling 
nnder the general denomination of 
Egyptians. The Canaanites, whom 
Israel destroyed, were among his 
posterity; and the tribes of Africa 
alsa Shem's descendants were 
confined to Middle Asia. To them 
the Assyrian empire, and the great 
body of the Hindoos, may be 
traced, as well as the patriarch in 
whose seed all nations of the earth 
are to be blessed 

DIVINATION, ascienoe,falsely 
80 called, cultivated with great 
attention, especially by the Chal- 
deans. It was familiar among 
other and earlier orientals than the 
Chaldeans of Nebachadnezzar's 
time, amoonting, however, to little 
more than conjectmre or smmise 
formed concerning future events, 
from something supposed to pre- 
sage them. From the natural 
curiosity of mankind to dive into 
futurity, divination has more or 
less prevailed in every age. An- 
ciently, divination was performed 
in various ways, which passed for 
sciences. There was pretended 
divination of different kinds, such 
as Aeromancy^ divining by the state 
of the atmo^here. Astrology^ 
divining by the stars. Jforotcopyy 
or observing the position of the 
heavens at the time of a person's 
birth. Bydromtmcy, divining by 
water. Pyromcmcy^ divining by 
fire. Geomancy^ divining by cracks 
or clefts in the earth. Charo- 
moiMy, by the lines in the hands. 
Bamgpiey^ by inspecting the bowels 
of animals. Augury^ by observing 
the flight .and singing of birds. 
Rods, arrows, and cups, Ezek. xxi. 
21, 22; Hos. iv. 12; Gen. xUv. 5, 
wore used iW* divining. To pre- 



vent the Israelites from consulting 
diviners, Moses forbade the tolera- 
tion among them of persons pre- 
tending to the art, Lev. zx. 27; 
Deut xviiL 9 — 15; promising a far 
superior kind of prophecy. The 
prophets also frequently inveigh 
against divining as a part of £e 
idolatrous practices of Uie "heathen. 
Joseph's cup, found in Beigamin's 
sack, Gen. zUv. 5, has given rise 
to many ooigectures. Joseph was 
too much nnder the influence of 
the fear of God to practise so vain 
I an art as divination by the cup; 
I it might only be alleged by his 
officers that he practised it in order 
to intimidate his brethren, or from 
the common notion which the 
Egyptians entertained about Joseph 
as a great mngician. The Scrip- 
ture, it is evident, everywhere 
treats divination as a syston of 
imposture, ridiculing those who 
practised it, and kindred arts, as 
utterly helpless, and unable to ac- 
complish anything beyond the 
ordinary powers of nature. Isa. 
xlvii. 11 — 13; Jer. xir. 14; Jonah 
u. 8. 

DIVORCE, is the dissolution of 
marriage contract, or separation of 
man and wife. The Jews used 
great latitude in the practice of 
divorce, adopting it for the most 
trivial cause. Finding divorce 
already practised, Moses restricts 
the power of the husband; he 
must not repudiate his wife with- 
out giving her a bill of divorce, 
setting her at entire liberty. Com- 
pare the law, Deut. zxiv. 1 — 4, 
with Jer. ill. 1; Matt L 19; idx. 
8. From the beginning divorce 
was not allowed. Gen. ii. 14, com- 
pared with Mai. ii. 11 — 16. 
Parents might be left, the wife 
must never be left. Divoiwo, p«> 
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mi tied in tlio laws of some modern I 
states, is very properly subjected 
to severe restriction, and scidom 
occurs. j 

DOCTOR, a teaclier of tlio law, i 
an office in great repute among i 
tlio Jews. Tlie law of Moses, with 
the infinitely more difficult in- 
terpretations, and accumulated 
quibbles of learned and super- 
stitious nibbins, must have been 
closely studied ere a man could 
become a doctor. The doctors were 
chiefly from among the Phaiisees; 
they are, however, distinguished 
from that sect, Luke t. 17, 

DOCTRINE, a theoretical truth, 
the truths of the gospel. Tit ii. 10, 
which are either mized, that is, dis- 
coverable by reason, and made 
knov/n by revelation ; or pure, 
made known by revelation only. 
They regard cither facts which 
revelation only could discover, 
such as the origin of the world, 
of evil, &c.; or supernatural tiiiths, 
which are properly speculative, 
above, though not contrary to, 
reason. Doctrine of Balaanij Rev. 
ii. 14, from chapters xxii., xxiii., 
xxiv. of Numbers, appears to be 
Balaam's advice to Balak, to in- 
volve the Israelites in idolatry and 
whoredom, and probably is the 
same with that of the Nicolaitans, 
Rev. ii. 15, among whom adultery 
and the use of meats offered to 
idols, were accounted indifferent 
things. 

DOG, a well-known animal. 
By the law dogs were declared 
unclean ; they were veiy much 
despised among tho Jews : the 
most offensive expi-cssiou tliey 
could use, was to compai'e a man 
to a dead dog, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
Dog, or dogs, is i)ut for the devil, 
Psa. xxii. 20; for persecutors, Psa. 



xxii. 16; for false teachers, Tsa 
IvL 11; Phil. iii. 2; for unholj 
men, Matt viL 6; and for the 
Gentiles, Matt xv. 26, 27. In 1 
Sara. XXV. 3, instead of a son of 
Caleb, read son of a dog^ ie. irritable, 
snappish, snarling. By dogs and 
8A\'ine, Matt vii. 6, the classes of 
men are intended whom these 
animals were thought to represent. 
Dogs are men of odious character 
and violent temper. Svdne are tho 
sensual and profligate. 

Eastern cities are still greatly 
disturbed in the night by the bowl- 
ings of dogs, Tsa. lix. 6, 14; and 
there are dumb dogs, or dogs which 
never howl, or in any o^er way 
give notice of approacliing danger 
Isa. IvL 10. 

DOOR, is often used metaphori- 
cally. By our Lord, John x. 9, 
representing himself as the only 
way whereby sinners may como to 
God, and obtain salvation. The 
only way of entrance and admission 
both into the church militant and 
triumphant is by him. In Rev. ilL 
20, Christ represents himself as 
standing at the door of Oners' 
hearts scekmg admission, and in- 
viting them to repent and turn 
from their evil ways. Tho door of 
mercy is the time or s&ison c^ 
grace, Matt. xxv. 10; Luke xiji. 
25. Tho door of faith, Acts xiv. 
27, indicates the opening of tho 
chmch to Gentiles who should hear 
and bclievo tlic gospel. Tlie 
apostle Paul, writing to tlie 
Corinthians, and telling them of 
the special opportunity which God 
had given them of doing much 
good by the gospel, uses tliis ex- 
pression, A door is opened unto me, 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; and 
tho same apostle speaks of a door 
of utterance. That God wndd open 
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Mb) M a djor of vltavnce; or givB 
US m opportunity, and TOuchsBre 
ttnlitf Olid cotimgB, to prmch the 
(Dspcl, Col. iT. 3. To bo at tlie 
docir, to stuid bcTore tue door, are 
phrnsea denotJng tliat a penoD or 
thing ia at h&nd, Geo. ir. 7; Malt. 
ixiv. 33; Jomea v. 9. God pro- 
nuBM to givB his peopla, npon their 
repentance, Iht valUy ^Adiorfor 
a door offiopt, Hon. iL 15. Achor 
was a valley in the territory of 
Jericho, and in the tribe of Bou- 
jamio, or tha tei? eutrancs into 
the land of Canaan. The Israal- 
ilea, fatigned and disconraged with 
mirching and encamping for forty 
T<an in the wildemesB, and coming 
to tldi Talley, begin to entertain 
liope* of enjoying the promised 
land. lo alluuoa to tliia, God 
promised his people by Hoeea, that 
lie woold ^To them some be(^- 
iiingt of mercy and favour, as ths 
eameat and pledge of inCure bless- 
Jhes. Thero does not seem to be 
in the EipresBion any allusion to 
the exocntion of Achan in that 
^ey, as is frequently supposed. 

DOVE, B genns of birds of tha 
<irder Pa^tra, very beantifnl and 
^^oeodingly numerous in the east 
In a vild state, they are called 
pigeons, and generally build their 
leits in holes or clefto of roots, or 
in eieavated treesi they are easily 
tUKd, and then they build in 
tttucturcs erected for thur accom- 
modation, called dovecotes. Doves 
«w classed by Mnsee among the 
<!leui turds; tney were held in 
Ugh estimation among the eastern 
»«ion8, and in Scripture they are 
^ployed as symbols of eimplidty, 
■nnoeenco, gienCleness, and Edelity, 
^os.TiL 11; Matt xLe. 

Iia. li. 8, ia illustrated by a 
fetBu tntvellev in PalesUnei 
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alter deseriUng Uie bnildbigt 
erected for tha accommodation of 
doves in the environs of Zainde- 
-ood, hesiys, 'The extraordinary 
Sights of pigeons ivhieh I Lav* 
seen alight upon one of tbcsa 




buildings, iUustrate the prophet's 
question. Who art theK that fiy 
at a cloud, and [even] om dotu to 
their vrindoait Their great 
numbers and the compactness of 
their mass, literally look like a 
cloud at a distance, and obscure 
the Bun in their passage' 

Gen.viii. 8, 10 — 12, informs ns 
that Noah sent the dove forth 
from tho ark, that ho might as- 
certain in what condition the 
eaith was after the rmn ot tha 
delnge had ceased to fall. At 
her aecond return she bronght a 
□ewlv-ptucked olive-leaf, an in- 
timation that the waters were 
sub^ding. Heuee probably, the 
olive-bruich has ever been eou- 
udered as the emblem of a re- 
storation to prosperity and peace- 
Seven days afterwards the dove 
vtent forth and lotumed no 

Doves were allowed to be 
offered in lacrifioB on many oi>- 
eazions when the offerer was too 
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poor '.o obtain the more cosUy 
victims ordained hy the law. 

The dove ia sometimes used by 
Christians as an emblem of the 
divine Spirit, chiefly on account 
of the prevailing disposition of 
that bird. Matt. iiL 16, which has 
been thought to have suggested 
the comparison, probably contains 
no such thought The descent 
was like the descent of a dove; 
but nothing is said that can sug- 
gest to a rightly disposed under- 
standing anything as to the bodily 
appearance of the Spirit 

The mourning of the dovey Isa. 
xxxviii. 14, lix. 11; and the tdber- 
vug of the dove, Nah. iL 7, refer to 
the plaintive miinnur of this bird, 
especially of the turtle dove, 
which is said to be disconsolate 
and to die with grief at the loss of 
its mate. 

Doyb's dttng, 2 Kings vi. 25, 
cannot mean the excrement of this 
bird, unless, as Mr. Harmer sup- 
poses, that substance being of 
great use in quickening the growth 
of esculent plants, particularly 
melons, it became exceedingly 
valuable for this purpose, a sup- 
position which requires that with- 
in the walls Samaria should have 
had many lai^ gai'dens: this 
perhaps might be admitted, since 
oriental cities were often thus 
adorned; but is it likely that, 
while they were so closely be- 
sieged, as the text intimates, the 
inhabitants could cultivate these 
gardens? Their needing dove's 
dung for this purpose could not be 
the reason for the great rise in its 
value. The Arabs give the name 
dove's dung to a kind of moss 
growing upon trees and stony 
ground, and also to a kind of 
^ -Mumon in Judeo, 



2 Sam. xviii. 28. Others think 
the historian intends the offals or 
refuse of all sorts of grain swept 
from the floors of dovecotes, and 
called contemptuously dove's dung. 
The Jews understand the passage 
literally, imagining thai the poorer 
people of Samaria, in their ex- 
tremity, had to eat the intestines 
of doves, the richer people having 
first fed upon their bodies. The 
crop of the bird with its contents 
may be intended. We incline, 
however, to the opinion that dow^e 
dung was the name of some herb 
or pulse occasionally used for food. 

DOWRY, a portion brought by 
a husband to his wife. Gen. xxxiv 
12; Exod. xxii. 17; 1 Sam. xviii 
25. In remote ages wives were 
purchased by their husbands, the 
consideration given was the dowry. 
Shechem was willing to purchase 
Dinah, and in that country this 
practice still continues. See also 
Hos. iiL 2. When the bridegroom 
could not give money or cattle, 
he gave his services in exchange 
for his wife. Gen. xxix. 18. 

DRACHMA, 1 Chron. xxix. 7; 
Ezra ii. 69; a piece of money cur- 
rent both among Hebrews and 
Greeks, equal to about ninepence, 
according to Prideaux. The Attio 
dram was equal to the denarius, 
or sevenpenoe three farthings-^ 
according to Arbuthnot 

The didrachma was a double 
drachma. 

DRAGON. The word rendered 
dragon is also translated eerpetO, 
sea-monsterf and whale. From 
Ezek. xxix. 3, and Isa. IL 9, it is 
probable that the crocodile is in- 
tended, for to what else is it so 
likely that Egypt and her mon- 
arch would be compared ? Egypt^ 
with its Nile, was the land of geo* 
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eodilea, Under this name tAe 
Hebrews included every specieB of 
lizard, Isa. xiii. 22; Jer. li. 13. 
Some have thought the dragon to 
be the jackal. Others, the whale, 
the hippopotamus, and a Luge 
species of serpent. 

DREAMS, were sometimes em- 
ployed by God as t^ means of 
foreshowing his will, and giving 
information of what was about to 
happen. See Gen. xl., xx. 3—6; 
»viiL 12, 13; xxxi. 11, 12; 
i*ivii, 5. Moses was distin- 
guished from other prophets, in 
that God spoke to him not in 
breams, bnt face to face, Exod. 
xxxiiL 11; Dent xxxiv. 10. 
^^reams have always been mnch 
observed, especially those which 
wem to be significative and super- 
natural, Gen. xL, xll; Dan. ii.; 
J^d. viL 13 — 15. Persons pre- 
tending to prophetic dreams were 
condenmed by th^osaic law. Dent 
^ 1—3. One part of Saul's 
affliction was, that God would not 
wiswer his inquiry as to the issue 
of ih^ approaching conflict, by 
**»M or by jprophetSf 1 Sam. 
aviil 6, 7 

Dreams are ordinarily the re- 
curence, during sleep, of thoughts 
which the mind hsa had when 
ttwake; they often occur, however, 
^ an imperfect and very distorted 
fonn. 

Jacob's dreams, and those of 
* haraoh, and many other similar 
™^6anis mentioned in Scripture, 
Were evidently miraculous, just as 
prophecy was miraculous. God 
^▼e them for particular purposes. 
That of Pilate's wife, Matt xxvii. 
19) was perhaps nothing more 
^an the natural disturbance of 
her imagination in relation to her 
husband's share in a transaction 



evidently regarded ai of vexy 
doubtful propriety. 

DRESS, iho costume or cloth- 
ing, which among the orientals haf 
undergone but Httle change firom 
the earliest times to the present 
It consists chiefly of long flowing 
robes loosely cast about Uie body; 
by its simplicity and loose adapta- 
tion, the same dress was capable 
of being worn with equal ease and 
convenience by many persons. 
Samson clothed his companions 
with the garments of the Philis- 
tines whom he slew at Ashkelon, 
Judg. xiv. 19. Rulers and other 
considerable men furnished them- 
selves with large numbers of 
dresses to be worn by themselves 
or their iriends as occasion might 
require. Gen. xlv. 22; 2 Chron. 
ix. 24. Tribute consisted partly 
in dresses. For ordinary dresses, 
cotton or woollen cloth was used» 
for persons of distinction, tiie fine 
linen of Egypt; and musUns, veiy 
likely from India; in some cases^ 
silk and rich cloth were used; but 
for coarse dresses, worn in times 
of mourning and distress, a coarse 
cloth 01 camel's hair, or horse hair, 
and c&Ued sackcloth, was manu- 
factured. Hence to put on sack' 
cloth was to go into mourning. 
The colour most in use in the 
dresses of Israelites was white, the 
native colour of the wool, Eccles. 
ix. 8. Blue was greatly esteemed, 
and was used in the cloth of the 
tabernacle, and in the gorgeous 
dress of the high priest Scarlet, 
crimson, and purple robes also 
were much sought after. The 
children in wealthy and noble 
families, were dressed in vestments 
of various colours. See Joseph's 
coat, and Tamar's robe, Gen. 
xxxvlL 3; 2 Sam. xiii* 18. The 
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Jews eelclom wore any covering 
upon the head, except when they 
were in mourning, or worshipping 
in tiio temple, or in a synagogue. 
Their legs were bare, and soles or 
sandals were fastened on their feet 
ji different ways, accoMing to the 
taste or fancy of the wearer. 

The knowledge of what eastern 
dixisses commonly were will illus- 
trate many of the precepts in the 
New Testament, such as Eph. vi. 
14; Heb. xii. 1; 1 Peter i. 13. 
Loose, flowing garments, falling 
about the body, the feet and legs, 
would impede all sorts of exertion ; 
they must therefore be gathered up 
into a girdle or belt, and fastened. 
So to make bai^e the arm, is to free 
it from tlio impediments of the 
loose robe falling about it, that 
exertion might be comparatively 
easy. 

DRINK, STRONG. There 
were probably three kinds of this 
article in use among the orientals, 
besides what fall under the deno- 
mination wine, all obtained from 
the palm-tree. The dates, or fruit 
of the tree, yield a sweet syrup, 
which, diluted with water, was 
often drank, Prov. ix. 2, 5. This 
was sometimes strong enough to 
intoxicate. The juice or gum of 
the tree itself, procui*ed from in- 
cisions made in the bark, served 
lo make a very sweet beverage, 
wliich, however, was mostly used 
in an unfcrmented state. There 
was also an intoxicating wine ob- 
tained from the palm, made most 
probably by allowing the juice to 
fenncnt, or by mixing with it 
stupifying mgredients, Prov. xxiii. 
30; Isa. v. 11, 22. In the process 
of fermentation the sweet juice be- 
eamo bitter, Isa. v. 20. 



DROMEDARY, so called from 
a Greek word, signifying to run; 
a species of camel, with a single 
hunch on its back, Jer. ii. 23; 
1 Kings iv. 28; Esther viii. loj 
Isa. Ix. 6. The dromedaiy is re- 
markable for its swiftness; it goes 
in one day as far as a camel m 
three. It is therefore used in 
messa^ej \^ere haste is required. 
It is governed by a bridle fastened 
with a ring fixed in the animal's 
nose, which may illustrate 2 Kings 
xix. 28. 

DUKE, Genesis xxxvi. 15, 30. 
The word is a corruption of the 
lAtin word for leader, and is used 
in this passage not at all in the 
modem acceptation. 

DUST, or ashes, on the head, a 
ngn of mourning. Job ii. 12. 
Sitting in dust was a sign of 
affliction. Dust is used for a great 
multitude. Gen. xiii. 16; Num. 
xxiii. 10; for the grave, Gen. iiL 
19; Jobvii. 21; Psa. xxii. 15; for 
a low and mean condition, 1 Sam. 
ii. 8; Nah. iii. 18. To skake at 
wipe off the d'tst from one*8 Jeetj 
on leaving a place, is to renounce 
all intercourse with it in future, 
Matt. X. 14. A rain of dust. Dent. 
xxviii. 24. Sometimes in dry and 
hot seasons in eastern climates, 
the wind blows and nuses great 
clouds of dust and sand, which 
grievously annoy tliose among 
whom they fall, flUing eyes, ears, 
nostrils, and mouths; the fields, 
brooks, and gardens, suffer ex- 
tremely from these showers. Cast- 
ing dust on or at a pei*son, was an 
eastern mode of demanding justice 
upon liim^ or dechuing that he 
was wortiiy of death. Sliimei, 2 
Sam. xvi. 13. The Jews as to 
Paul| Acts zxiL 23. 



EAGLE. TbU Urd li fir«- 
qnenCly menKoned in Scripture; 
and by tlis law of Moses, Lev. xi. 
13, it is declared UDcleBn, as ore 
ill other birds of its kind, becanae 
it breaks the bones to extract the 

that when an eagle perceives her 
youDg ones so well grown a* to 
venture upon flying, she hovers over 
their Dest, and excites them to 
imitate her, and to take their flight ; 
bnt when shs sees them weary, 
fenrinl, or in danger from the 
fowler, she takes them npon her 
back, and carries them, eo thai 
the fowler cannot hart the yoanj;, 
without peroing the body of the 
old one. In allueioa to this care 
of the eagle, it ia said, Exod. xiz. 
4, that God bore hia people apon 
tagUi vingt. See Deat xxxiL 
II. It bat been anpposed, how- 
ever, that as Id these pssaagea 
Hoses does not use the oame or- 
dinarily translated eagle, he refers 
to another bird, a kind of water- 
fowl in Egypt, whose habits he 
describes, rather than those of the 
eagle. Another popnlar opinion 
concerning the eagle, was that it 
lived and retained its vigom' to a 
great age, moulting even then, and 
acquiring fresh strength. See Psa. 
ciil S; Isa. il. 31. Whether this 
opinion be correct or not. it was 
enough for the poets to have the 
snthority of common opinion in 
support of an image introdaced for 
iUoBtration or ornament. 

The «ag1e iabeaulifully described 
In Job -"'IT 27. 'iVhat tha in- 
«piied writer intends literally in 
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Roman standard was an aagle, and 
the approach of the armies of Konie 
to Jerusalem is alluded to. In 
Micah L IG, the prophet dirccta 
to extend the baldness of mourning 
over the whole head. Tha allusion 
is to a kind of e^le or vultur« 
which has its head quite bald. 




EAE. When i 
Douneed his privilege of freedom in 
the sabbatical year, he had his ear 
juerced with au awl at liia master's 
door, in presence of the judges, Ei. 
xxi. 6; DeuL iv. 16, 17; 60 tlial 
to open the ear, or to have it bored 
or pierced, was the symbol (^ 
cheerfully offering to perform sw- 
vice, Paa. xl. 6; Heb. x. 5. Mah4 
tilt eon o/tAii peopla heavy, Isa. vi. 
10. Render their minds inatten- 
tive and disobedient, the prophets 
being said to do what tl^y were 
the innocent occasion of. 

EARING, Gen. ilv. e. Soma 
have ignorantly taken thia word 
for gathering the eara of corn, >a 
making il synonymous with harvest 
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firom wbicli it is distinguished in 
this very text. It is an old Saxon 
word signifying plonghing. 

EARNEST. Somewhat given 
beforehand in token of the fulfil- 
ment of a contract; it is part of a 
debt, assuring of the remainder; 
part of the price of a thing paid to 
confirm the bargain; part of a ser- 
vants' wages given at the time of 
hiring, to ratify the engagement. 
Such earnests are given in many 
parts of England stilL 2 Cor. i. 
22, makes the earnest the gifls of 
the Holy Spirit engaging apostles 
to the service of God.' In 2 Cor. 
V. 5 ; Eph. i. 13, 14, the earnest is the 
blessing bestowed on Christians 
generally, the token and pledge 
of their obtaining the' heavenly 
inheritance. " If t^e earnest be so 
great," said Jerome, ''what shall 
the possession be I" 

EAR-RINGS, and NOSE 
JEWELS, favorite ornaments with 
oriental females. Cant. L 10; Ezek. 
xvL 12; Gen. xxiv. 22. In some 
cases these rings had upon them 
the images of the idols that were 
worshipped, and were worn as 
preservatives from enchantment. 
This may explain Gen. xxxv. 4. 

EARTH, appears to be used in 
five senses. 1. For the element 
which sustains and nourishes us by 
producing plants and fruits, the 
land as distinguished from the sea, 
Gen. i. 10. 2. For the unformed 
mass oijtiof which God created the 
world, Gen. LI. 3. For the ter- 
raqueous globe with all its contents, 
men, animals, plants, minerals, 
waters, &c.; Psa. xxiv. 1. 4. For 
the ii^iabitants of the world, Gen. 
xl 1. 6. For parts of the world, 
9St the ^pire of Chaldea and As- 
ifPift,' E2ra 12; but oftener for 
Alea, Josh. iL 3; MaL iy. 6; Isa. 



xiiL 5; Luke IL 1, xxi. 26; Acts 
xi. 28; James v. 17. In some of 
these passages, the word is trans- 
lated ''the land." This in its 
meaning in them aU. In a mond 
sense earth is opposed to heaven 
and to spirit, John ilL 31; 1 Cor. 
XV. 47 ; CoL iii. 1, 2. There are 
two Hebrew words which in the 
Old Testament are translated earth 
or land ; one applies to the substance 
of the earth, tiie other to its surface; 
and in Genesis i this word is op- 
posed to that which is translated 
heavens. The earth is used sym- 
bolically for a ];)eople in a state of 
quiet The sea denotes men in a 
state of war and tumult. 

EARTHQUAKE, a tumultuous 
motion of the earth, or some part 
of it, caused by elastic vapours pent 
up in its bowels, or by explosions 
! of nitro-sulphureous matter, which 
generally finds vent through some 
volcanic mountain* There are se- 
veral earthquakes mentioned in 
Scripture. One undoubtedly mira- 
culous, in the wilderness, which 
swallowed Korah and his company, 
in punishment for their rebdlion, 
Numb. xvi. 25 — 34. Another 
happened in the twenty-seventh 
year of XJzziah, king of Judah, a.m. 
3221. See Amos L 1; Zech. xiv 
5. A remarkable earthquake oc- 
curred at our Saviour's death, Matt, 
xxvii. 51, evidences of which east- 
em travellers tell us are still visi* 
ble. The darkness accompanying 
this earthquake has sometimes beeif 
attributed to an eclipse of the sun. 
Such an obscuration of the day, 
however, not unfrequently attends 
earthquakes, lasting as this did for 
several hours. The Scriptures, 
under the word earthquake, very 
often express agitations of moun- 
tains, diocks of the foundations of 
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the universe, the effect of God's j 
power, wrath, and vengeance: these 
expressions are, however, figurative, 
representing the greatness, strength, 
and sovereign power of God. See 
Psa. xviii. 7 ; xlvi. 2; civ. 32; cxiv. 
4. Earthquake is also used for 
great alterations and changes in 
the civil and ecclesiastical state of 
the nations of the earth, Bev. vi. 
12, xvL 18. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal 
points of the world; being tliat 
point of the horizon wherein the 
sun is seen to rise. Anciently the 
east, west, north, and south, were 
expressed by words which si^ify 
lefore^ behini, lefty and rights ac- 
cording to the situation of a man 
with his face turned towards the 
east. See Job xxiu. 8, 9. The 
Jews described the countries bor- 
dering upon Canaan, by the names 
of these points. With them the 
ea^ was understood to include 
Arabia Deserta, the lands of Moab 
and Ammon, Assyria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, and Chaldea, though 
they were rather to the north than 
the east of Judea. Balaam, Cyrus, 
the wise men at the birth of Christ, 
all came from the east. Numb. xxiiL 
7 ; Isa. xlvi. 11 ; Matt ii. 1, 2. Saw 
hit itar in the east does not give 
the true idea. The wise men 
dwelling in the east were looking 
westward to see tlie star. We in 
the east have teen hit starj &c. 

EASTEK, a word once impro- 
perly used in the New Testament. 
The Greek term is that for pass- 
over. Easter is a corruption of 
Astarte, to whom sacrifices were 
offered about the time of the pass- 
over; the spring of the year; hence 
the Saxon eaetre came to be attached 
to a festival in honour of Cbiist^s 
fesurrectioa 



EAT. The ancient Hebrews 
did not eat indiscriminately with 
all sorts of persons. They imagined 
that they would be polluted by 
eating with those of a different faith 
from their own. Otliers also as 
well as Jews had this feeling. Gen. 
xliii. 32. See John iv. 9; Matt, 
ix. 1 1. Samuel's father distributed 
portions separately to his wives, 
1 Sam. L 4, 5. Exclusive eating is 
still practised in China and India. 

The ancients provided for meals 
much more largely than we do. 
When Abraham was visited by 
three angels, he served them with 
a fatted calf entire, with milk, but- 
ter, and bread baked upon the 
hearth, in making of which there 
were used three measures of fine 
meal, each of which held more than 
twenty-eight pints, Gen. xviii.; and 
a whole calf was set before Saul, 
1 Sam. xxviii. The women did 
not appear at table at entertain- 
ments with the men; they do not 
among the Arabs. The Jews at 
present carefully wash their hands 
before and after eating. Matt. xv. 
At a banquet the master of the 
house or cliief person in the com- 
pany, pronounces certain forms of 
prayer and praise, both before and 
after eating, among which are Psa. 
xxiii. and Psa. xxxiv. 9, 10. Hosea 
iv. 8, reproaches the priests with 
eating the sin offerings of the peo 
pie, instead of reforming their man- 
ners. Matt. xi. 18, 19, intimates 
that the manners of neither John 
nor Christ were agreeable to the 
Jews. Partaking of the benefits 
of Christ's passion by faith is called 
eating, because by this means 
spiritual life is supported, John vL 
63 — 66. To eat, Ezek. iii. .1, » 
to attend closely, to meditate 
thorougjtdy, to gfit deeply impreHsed 
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upon the heart the tilings that | 
were ntteredby the Spirit to the 
prophet 

EBAL, a celebrated mountain 
in the tribe of Ephraim, oppo»te 
to Mount Gerizim. These two 
monntmns were mnch alike in 
magnitude and form, about two 
hundred paces distant from each 
other, having their opposite sides 
nearly perpendicular. One of them 
was barren, the other was beanti« 
fully verdant On these two 
mountains the people were to stand 
half on one mountain, half on the 
other, while blessings and cursings 
were pronounced on the obedient 
and disobedient respectively. Those 
on Ebal responded in Amens to 
the cursings on disobedience, those 
on Gerizim to the blessings on 
obedience. Deut. xi. 29, &c. zxviL, 
xxviii.; Josh. viiL 30, 31. 

EBENEZER,iS'ton« o/A«Z|). The < 
name of the field wherein the 
Israelites were defeated by the 
Philistines, when the ark of the 
Lord fell into the enemy's hands, 
1 Sam. iv. Also a memorial stone 
or pillar set up by Samuel to com- 
memorate a victory over the Phi- 
listines. 

ECCLESIASTES, a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, written 
by Solomon. Its design is to show 
the vanity of all sublunary things, 
in order to which, the author enu- 
merates the several objects upon 
which men place their happiness in 
this life, and then discovers the 
emptiness and insufficiency of all 
worldly enjoyments. The pertinent 
conclusion from the whole is, Fear 
God and keep M» commandments^ for 
this is the whole of man. It is 
generally supposed, that this book 
b tbf production of Solomon's re- 
pentance, after having experienced 



the follies and pleasures of life. It 
has, however, been questioned whe- 
ther Solomon were the author of 
this book, which, on a comparison 
with the last of the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament, has 
been supposed to be a production 
of the time of MalachL Certainly 
the style and language of Eccle- 
siastes are but little like those of 
Proverbs, so that both books can 
hardly have proceeded firom the 
same writer. 

ECLIPSE. The thing, though 
not the term, is biblical, expressed 
by darkiiess, Joel iii. 15. An 
eclipse of the sun is caused by the 
interrention of the moon between 
it and the earth, intercepting his 
light either totally or partially. An 
eclipse of the moon is occasioned 
by the earth's intervening between* 
it and the sun, thus preventiiig, 
either totally or partially, the sun's 
light from falling upon the moon. 
A total eclipse of the sun can never 
last in any particular place above 
a few minutes, so thpt the darkness 
at our Lord's crucifixion, which 
lasted three hours, must have been 
preternatural. Matt xxvii. 51 — 54. 
Eclipse is used symbolically for 
the overthrow and destruction of 
kingdoms, as their peace and pros- 
perity are indicated by the aug- 
mented splendour of the heavenly 
bodies. 

EDEN, signifies pleasure or <2e- 
Kgkt, and is the name given to 
several places, which from their 
situation, were pleasant or delight- 
ful, Amos L 5. The garden ^f 
Edeiif the residence of our first 
parents in their state of purity and 
blessedness, has been placed by 
geographers in different sitoation^ 
and nothing certun can now 
known oonoenung its looalitj 
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Some place it on tlie lower Eu- 
phrates, near the junction of that 
river with the Tigris and the gulf 
of Persia. Others, with greater 
probability, describe it as situated 
in Media, the south of Armenia, or 
the north of Mesopotamia, all 
mountainous tracts, and affording 
the grandest and richest scenery in 
the world; the most likely of all 
these localities is the south of 
Armenia. The heads of the four 
rivers described, Gen. ii. 10 — 14, 
cannot now be traced; all, how- 
ever, rise in the same mountainous 
region. Mr. Faber supposes the 
Is^e of Arsissa to cover the site of 
Eden, and that the change which 
carried the heads of the rivers to a 
greater distance from it, was oc- 
casioned by the deluge. It is not 
unlikely, however, that when man 
was expelled from Eden, God 
obliterated this fair portion of his 
works, fit only for the abode of 
Innocence, so that, like the cities of 
the plain, its memorial only might 
remain — an awful indication of the 
transgression of man and the hor- 
rors of its punishment. 

EDIFY and EDIFICATION, 
terms frequently employed by the 
apostles, and used in conformity with 
anideaof the Church of Christ which 
ihey often presented. With them the 
church is a huiMmg^ Eph. ii. 21; 
1 Cor. iii. 9 ; a house, Heb. iii. 6 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 15; a temple, 1 Cor. iii. 
16, 17; and a habitation for God, 
Kpb. iL 22. Of this house, Jesus 
Christ is the fomidation or chief 
comer-stone, believers are the living 
stones of which it is composed, 1 
Pet. ii. 5. The edification of the 
church, then, is increasing it by 
adding men enlightened and sanc- 
tified by the instrumentality of the 
troth, Eph. iy. 8—16 



Edification denotes also indivi- 
dual progress in knowledge and 
holiness. Churches are the school 
of Christ in which his disciples are 
trained up to usefdiness and Uf 
perfection, every one according to 
his own measure. There they 
grow in grace, 2 Pet. iu. 18; thero 
every member contributes to fulfil 
the purposes for which the church 
exists, 1 Cor. xii. The ordinances 
which God has appointed, and 
especially mutual love among the 
disciples of the Redeemer, are the 
means of this edification : speaking 
the tnUh in love, believers grow up 
unto him in all things who is the 
head, even Christ, Eph. iv. 15. 

EDOM, a province of Arabia, 
deriving its name from Edom, or 
Esau, who dwelt in the mountain- 
ous district of Seir, south-east of 
the Dead Sea. The inhabitants of 
this district afterwards extended 
throughout Arabia Petrssa, south 
of Palestbe, between the Dead Sea 
and the Mediterranean. During 
the captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, they seized a part of 
Judea itself, so that in the time 
of our Lord, this territory had the 
name of Idumsea. Till the time 
of David, Edom was independent, 
governed by its own chieftains, 
called dukes or leaders, probably 
military captains, and afterwards 
kings. That monarch subdued the 
land, and till afler the death of 
Solomon it remained for a time 
subject to the Israelitish yoke, 
1 Kings xi. 32. This subjection 
of Edom, and its continuing only 
for a time thus subject, were in 
accordance with Jacob's predic- 
tions. Gen. xxvii. 29, 40. Parts 
of it were afterwards subdued by 
several of the Jewish kings. The 
Idumeans joined with Nebuchad- 
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nezzar in liia siege of Jerusalem, | 
bat shortly afterwards they them- 
selyes fell a yictim to his conquer- 
ing arms. Subsequently they were 
subdued by the Jews, once more 
powerful, and continued subject to 
them till the destructi6n of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. Prophecy 
often dwells upon the fate of 
Edom, Isa. xxxiv. 5, 10 — 17; Jer. 
xlix. 7—22; Mai. i. 3, 4. Burck- 
hardt, speaking of Edom, says, 
"It might with truth be called 
Petnea — a stony desert, although 
susceptible of culture; in jnany 
places it is overgrown with wild 
herbs; the traces of towns and 
tillages are everywhere met with, 
so that the country must once have 
been populous ; at present the 
whole country is a desert, and 
Maan (Teman) is the only in- 
habited place in it The whole 
plain presented to the view an 
expanse of shifting sands, whose 
surface was broken by innumerable 
undulations and low hills. The 
sand appears to have been brought 
from the shores of the Red Sea, by 
the southern winds, and the Arabs 
told me that the valleys continue 
to present the same sandy appear- 
ance beyond the latitude of Wady 
Mousa, (or valley of Moses.) In 
some parts of the valley the sand 
is very deep, and there is not the 
slightest appearance of a road or 
of any work of human art. A few 
trees grow among the sand hills, 
but the depth of sand precludes all 
vegetation of herbage." 

Modem travellers, whether fa- 
vourable to revelation or other- 
wise, have all shown how literally 
the predictions concerning Edom 
are fulfilled. So visibly does the 
withering curse of an offended God 
resft upon it 



EGG, Dent. xxiL 6 ; Job ^rrgi-r. 
14; Isa. X. 14; lix. 5. Eggs were 
a great delicacy in the east, served 
up with fish and honey at enter 
tainments. The body of the scor- 
pion, especially of the white kind, 
is very like an egg; Christ there- 
fore, in Luke xL 12, compares 
things that might be taken for 
each other to the egg and the 
scorpion, and the comparison is 
the more forcible from the opposite 
nature]^ of the two things. 

EGLON, a king of Moab, who 
oppressed the Israelites eighteen 
years, Judg. iii.; but the Lord 
delivered his people by Ehud, a 
Benjamite. The name is thought 
to have been common to the kings 
of Moab, as Pharaoh was to the 
Egyptian kings, and Abimelech to 
those of the Pliilistines. 

EGYPT, the name of a well- 
known country in Africa, called 
the land of Mizraim, son of Ham. 
The word Mizraim is in the dual 
number, and may denote the two 
parts of Egypt, still distinguished 
from each other, Upper Egypt and 
Lower Egypt. The Arabs, Turks, 
and some other orientals, caU it 
Masr or Misr, but the native 
Egyptians, Chemi, or the land of 
Ham. Its early history is in- 
volved in fable and mysteiy, ex- 
cept that soon after the deluge it 
was peopled by Mizraim and his 
descendants. Manetho, an early 
Egyptian historian, has given • a 
list of thirty dynasties, which, if 
successive, would cany back the 
history of the country 3280 years 
beyond the Mosaic chronology. 
These dynasties, however, if they 
can be supposed to have elisted at 
all, are made up of princes ruling 
in different cities at the flame tim& 

In the time of Mosos, E^gypt wat 
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learned, wealthy, and powerfuL 
That distmgnished leader of God^s 
people is said to have been learned 
in an the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
Acts yii. 22, which also was the 
commendation bestowed on Solo- 
mon^ 1 Kings iv. 30 j yet idolatry 
of t^e grossest and most debasing 
kind prevailed, if not in the very 
time of Mosesj certainly soon after- 
wards. The sun and moon, under 
the names of Isis and Osiris, 
animals and birds, such as the 
ichnenmon, the ibis, the dog, the 
&lcon, the wolf, and the crocodile, 
and even the vegetables which the 
people cultivated, were objects of 
religious veneration. The tporld hy 
fcisdom Jmew not God. The wealth 
of Egypt was augmented by the 
iavourable position which it oc- 
cupied, and the large share it con- 
sequently had in the commerce of 
the east; and also by its extraor- 
dinary fertility. The earth brought 
forth hy handfuUs^ G«i. xli. 47. 
"I picked up," says Mr. Jowett, 
describing his researches in this 
country, " a few stalks out of the 
thick corn-fields. We counted the 
number of stalks which sprouted 
from single grains of seed, care- 
fully pulling to pieces each root in 
order to see that it was but one 
plant. The first had seven stalks, 
the next three, the next nine, then 
eighteen, then fourteen. Each 
stalk would have been an ear." 
This fertility was chiefly owing to 
the periodical inundations of the 
Nile. 

While Egypt has usually been 
divided into two parts, the Upper 
and the Lower, others have divided 
it into three parts — the Upper 
Egypt, or Thcbfus, from its 
capital Thebes; the Middle Egypt, 
or Heptanomis, so called from its 



containing seven districts ; and 
the Lower Egypt, comprising the 
Delta, or that part of the countnr 
somewhat in tlie form of a GreeK 
Delta, A, encompassed by the arms 
of the Nile, and lying between 
the Mediterranean and the Red 
Seas. Li each of these parts of 
Egypt, but especially in the Middla 
and Lower, were several large 
cities. 

The early architecture of Egypt 
was rude and simple. Their 
bricks were of clay,, bound to- 
gether with chopped straw, and 
hardened in the sun. Such were 
the bricks the Israelites were em- 
ployed in making, Exod. v. 7 — 19. 
Buildings of such materials would 
soon fall into decay, and on their 
ruins, or among their rubbish, 
other houses worJd rise, to decay 
in like manner in their turn. See 
Jer. XXX. 18; Job xv. 28; iv. 19, 
where such buildings are alluded to. 
Subsequently, however, Egyptian 
architecture greatly improved. 
The temples of Memphis excelled 
in design, massiveness, and dura- 
bility, most other similar buildings; 
and the pyramids have been cele- 
brated in every subsequent age, 
though their original object has 
been considerably disputed. It 
seems now to be pretty generally 
agreed that they were intended as 
mausoleums; but how great must 
have been the monarchs that could 
design buiying-places so magnifi- 
cent, how enslaved the people that 
could erect them! 

Perhaps concerning no heathen 
land are there so many, and such 
remarkable prophecies, as concern- 
ing Egypt. A specimen or two 
will suffice. Ezek. xxx. 5—13; 
Zech. X. 11; and the condition of 
that countiy, as stated both by 
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Volney and Gibbon, men who 
rejected the daims of diyine reve- 
lation, is a striking commentarj on 
these prophecies. Three hundred 
and fifty years previously to the 
christian eraj E^pt became sub- 
iect to Uie Peraans. The Mace- 
donians afterwards subdued and 
governed it for 294 years, until, 
about thirty years before Christ, it 
became a province of the Roman 
empire, in the fate of which it 
continued to share till A.i>. 641, 
when it fell into the hands of the 
Saracens. In 1250, the Saracenic 
rule yielded to that of Mamelukes, 
slaves whom the Saracens had in- 
troduced, who constituted slaves 
mnd strangers from time to time as 
its governors. 

** Deprived twenty-three cen- j 
tories ago," say Volney and* 
Gibbon, ''of her natural proprietors, 
this country has seen her fertile 
fields snccesfflvely a prey to the 
Persians, the Macedonians, the 
Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians, 
and at length the race of Tartars 
distinguished by the name of 
Ottoman Turks. The Mamelukes, 
purchased as slaves, and introduced 
as soldiers, soon usurped the power 
and eleisted a leader." These 
leaders "are replaced by slaves 
brought from their original country. 
The system of oppression is 
methodicaL Eveiything the tra- 
veller sees or hears, reminds liim 
he is in the countxy of slavery and 
tyranny. There is no middle 
class. A universal air of misery, 
manifest in all the traveller meets, 
points out to him the rapacity of 
oppression, and the distrust at- 
tendant upon slavery. Ignorance, 
difiPused through all classes, ox- 
tends its efforts to every species of 
moral and phyBical knowledge. 



Nothing is talked of but intestine 
troubles, the public misery, pecu- 
niary extortions, bastinadoes, and 
mux^ers. Justice herself puts to 
death without formality." The 
most execrable vices are common 
among the people, whose mud- 
walled cottages occupy the sites of 
magnificent temples and palaces. 
Egypt is encompassed^ by the 
dominions of the Turks and the 
Arabs, themselves weakened and 
degraded, so that it a desolate m 
the midst of the countries that are 
desolate, its cities are w the midst of 
the cities that are toasted, It has 
indeed of late somewhat risen 
under the spirited dominion of a 
pasha seeking for independence; 
but still he is a stranger — the power 
he wields is a foreign power — ^his 
people remain ignorant, debased, 
and vHe. But degraded as Egypt 
is, she IS yet to rise, and be a 
blessing, Isa. xix. 22 — 25. Hasten 
itf Lord, in its time. 

ELAM, eldest son of Shem, Gen. 
X. 22, who settled in a country to 
which his own name was given. 
It lay on the south-east of Shinar. 
Shushan, Dan. viii. 2, is spoken of 
as a province of Elam. Before the 
captivity, Elam was the name given 
by Jewish geographers to Persia, 
to which empire Shushan belonged. 
It was probably the country known 
as Khusistan in modem times. 

ELATH or ELOTH, a part of 
Idimiaea on the borders of the Red 
Sea, taken by David when he con- 
quered Edom, 2 Sam. viiL 14. 
From this place David sent ships 
to most parts of the known world 
at that time ; and Solomon built 
ships in Elath, and sent them for 
gold to Ophir, 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18 
It was the emporium for the pro- 
ductions of Syria, in Asia. The 
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branch of the Red Sea on which it 
8tood| was called the Elanitic gulf, 
from a tower called Elana, huUt on 
the site of the city. 

ELDERS OF ISRAEL, the 
heads of the tribes, or rather of the 
great families in Israel ; who, in 
the infancy, and before the settle- 
ment of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, had a kind of govimment 
over their families, and o^er the 
whole people. To them, as the 
representatives of the nation^ Moses 
addressed himself, Exod. iii. 15; 
iv. 29; and in this capacity they 
seem generally to have been re- 
garded, Exod. xxiv. 1, 9, 10. 
Seventy elders are mentioned; it 
is probable-, however, that there 
were seventy- two, six of each tribe; 
or perhaps Moses and Aaron were 
themselves reckoned in the seventy- 
two, only four others being fur- 
nished by the tribe of Levi. In 
Kumb. XL 24 — 30, the first ap- 
pointment of elders is mentioned. 
It took place under divine direc- 
tion, and the men were specially 
qualified for their work. In Josh. 
ix. 15, we find the elders again 
acting on behalf of the people; also 
in Josh, xxiii., xxiv. 1, 28. Soon 
afterwards tlieir authority seems to 
have declined. Each city had its 
elders besides these, Deut xix. 12. 
Elders in the christian church are 
officers so called, 1 Pet v. 1 — 4, 
who seem, however, to have been 
the same persons as pastors or 
bishops. They performed various 
offices, Titus i. 9 ; James v. 14. 
The four-and-twenty elders that 
surround the throne of God, 
figuratively represent the saints 
of the Old and New Testaments, 
Rev. iv., v., vii. 11, 13, and xiv. 3. 

ELEAZAR, God the helper. 
Three of this name are mentioned 



in the Bible. One was the third 
son of Aaron, and, after the death 
of Nadab and Abihu, his successor 
in the high priesthood, which office 
continued in his family till the 
time of EIL A second Eleazar 
was son of Abmadab, who ha<^tho 
care of the ark when it was sent 
back by the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
vii. ; and the third was the son of 
Dodo, the Ahohite, one of David's 
valiant men, 1 Chron. xi. 11 — 18 
He routed the Philistine army 
alone, and made such a slaughter 
among them, that his sword stuck 
to his hand, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9. 

ELECTION, choice. The word 
is used in theological discussion 
for the predetermination of God, 
by which some are chosen to ever- 
lasting life. In the Scriptures we 
meet with two otner kinds of 
divine election, besides the choice 
of certain persons to salvation. I. 
That of individuals to perform 
particular services. Cyrus was 
elected to rebuild the temple. 
David, to fill tlie throne of Israel. 
Paul, to carry the gespel to the 
Gentiles. The apostles, to dis- 
charge the high ofiice of ambassa- 
dors for Christ. 2. That of bodies 
or nations, to especial religious 
privileges, and to become, by means 
of these privileges, the instruments 
of accomplishing the purposes of 
God in the world. Thus the Jews 
were chosen to be the people of 
God, Deut. vii. 6, 7. The terms 
electf choserif 1h£ people of God^ are 
doubtless sometimes used of Chris- 
tians as the people of God, in some 
such manner as the Jews were his 
people. They are sometimes terms 
of mere dignity. Col. iii. 12. 

Election has been explained as 
the determination of God to save 
all who believe. Axnolnians to 
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expLun it; bnt — 1. Sneh a deter- 
mination is no choice of persons at 
all. 2. It leaves in a state of con- 
tingency the attainment of the 
great design of the death of Christ 
All ^o heliere wUl indeed he 
Batfd hj him; hat what pledge is 
there tluit any will heliere? 3. It 
sets ande and makes no acoonnt 
of what every heliever's experience 
tells him is true. The difference 
hetween himself and an nnheliever 
has heen wrought hy divine mercy 
alone. He heHeves in Christ he- 
caosei hy his Spirit, God has 
wrought flffectuaUy on hb heart 
Election is the detemdnation in 
the mind of God to do what he 
actoally doeg in hringing sinners 
to himself. An ohjection fatal to 
such a determination, is equally fatal 
to God's bestowing his qiedal grace 
on men to make them believers. 
If hy his sovereign mercy, God 
may bring me to the Saviour with- 
out injustice to another man, then 
may he determine to do so equally 
without ii\ju8tioe. Nor is it of 
any moment in this argument, 
when the determination takes 
place. If it be right so to deter- 
mine in time, it is not wrong to 
have so determined from eternity. 
The New Testament speaks vezy 
expressly on the subject of election. 
Bdiievers arecAosen vi Christ before 
the /oundation of the toorldf £ph. 
L 4. They are described as dect 
aooordmg to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, I Pet i. 2. They 
are predestinated aeoordmg to the 
purpose of him who foorketh all 
tMngs after the counsel of his own 
willf Eph. ill. They are given to 
Jesus Christy John vi. 37. See 
also 2 Thess. ii. 13; Eph. iil 11; 
aTim.i9;Rom.viiL28. Election 
therefore is 'a garb, finn, and 



fixed decree of God, wlueh he 
can never repent of, seeing it de- 
pends on nothing out of himself| 
being founded solely in his own 
good pleasure; which decree has 
for its grand design to reveal the 
gloiy of his grace, and bestow 
eternal salvation on a certain num- 
ber of the fallen race of Adam, 
who are the objects of his choice.' 

Three remarks are necessary to 
he borne in mind on this article. 
1. Election does not respect men 
as creatures merely, it respects 
them as guilty and ruined crea- 
tures. Simply as creatures, they 
may have an equal claim on their 
Creator. To bestow mercy on one, 
and not on another, might be 
partial and unjust; but it cannot 
be so when all are goilfy, all 
equally deserve condemnation. 2. 
Election does not in any way in- 
terfere witii our duty. This is 
never suspended on our previously 
ascertaining whether God has de- 
termined or not to save u& 
Though as a sovereign he bestows 
especial men^^ on some, to all he 
is a ruler, and his commands ought 
to be obeyed. 3. Election dis- 
courages none from believing in 
Jesus Christ, that he may have 
eternal life.y He saves to the 
uttermost aU who believe ; he 
never r^ects an humble applicant 
for mercy. To adopt the words 
of an eloquent Arminian, the mosio 
of whose voice has scarcely ceased 
to vibrate, *' All who truly believe 
are elected.'* (R. Watson.) So 
that the inquiry of a man anxious 
to know if he be in the path to 
life everlasting is not, and ought 
not to be, Am I elected by God to 
salvation? but, Do I believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ? for he thai 
beUeveth thaU he saved. 
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ELEMENTS, first principles. 
The elements in nature are fire, 
water, earth, air, of which all 
hodies are formed. The organised 
parts of which tilings are formed 
are called elements. Letters are 
the elements of words. Science 
haa its elements or first principles, 
and there are the elements of 
christian doctrine, Heb. y. 12. 
Mosaic appointments are called 
elements, GaL iy. 3, 9 ; Col. ii. 8, 20, 
because thej contained the rudi- 
ments of the knowledge of Christ 
7^ law was a schoolmaster to hrw^ 
to Christ, GaL iii. 24. These 
elements or rudiments were worldly, 
consisting in outward institutions; 
ihej were weaJt an^ beggarly , they 
cotild neither purge the. conscience 
frcm guUt, nor render the swmer ac* 
ceptable to God, If, as from the 
tenour of Coh il generally, it be 
considered that under the desig- 
nation dements or rudiments, Paul 
included the dogmas of heathen 
philosophy, he must be understood 
to pour contempt upon them; 
profound as they were thought to 
be, they were, after all, but rudi- 
ments, and qS a very questionable 
kind. Christians must neither 
touch, taste, nor handle them, ver. 21. 

ELI, raised up, high-priest of the 
Kebrews, of the race of Ithamar, 
1 Chron. zzIy. 3, 6. He was 
severely punished by God for neg- 
lecting to take proper notice of the 
wickedness of his sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas, who were both slain in 
battle, when the ark of the Lord 
was taken. Eli, upon receipt of 
the news, fell backwards and brake 
his neck, in the ninety-eighth year 
of his age, a-m. 2888, after he had 
governed the Hebrews, in their dvil 
and xoligioas affiurs, forty years. 
Tha bistoiy of Eli affords a striking 



lesson to parents against the indo* 
lence and the foolish fondness that 
would permit sons to do wickedly 
without restraint. A question has 
arisen as to the length of time 
during which Eli judged or ruled 
Israel. We read forty years in 
our version. The Septuagint reads 
twenty. The forty years probably 
comprehend the whole period of 
his administration as high priest' 
and as judge; the first half being 
the twenty years during which 
Samson is s{ud to have judged, 
Judg. xvi. 31. During this time 
some of Eli's civil functions may 
have been in abeyance. 

ELIEZER, My God a help. A 
native of Damascus, and steward 
of Abraham's household; sent by 
him into Mesopotamia, to fetch 
Kebekah, for a "wife to his son Isaac, 
Gen. xxiv. Previously to the birth 
of Isaac, Abraham intended to 
make Eliezer his heir, Gen. xv. 
1 — 3. It is still the custom in 
India and several parts of the east, 
in default of lineal descendants 
male, and sometimes where there 
are such descendants, for the mas- 
ter of a house to adopt a slave as 
his heir. He educates him agree- 
ably to his wishes, marries him to 
one of his own daughters, and be- 
queaths to him his wealth, in pre- 
ference to his nephews or any 
collateral branches of his family. 
Moses had a son of this name, 
Exod. xviiL 4; and there were pro- 
bably several other Eliezers. 

ELIHU, My God he or this. 
There were several of the name; 
the most considerable of tliem in 
Scripture history was one of Job's 
friends, descended from NaJior. 

ELIJAH or ELIAS, My God 
Jehotfah,& famous prophet, native of 
Tishbe, a town beyond the Jordan, 
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in the land of Gilead. His life 
was preserved almost by a con- 
tinued miitusle, and his removal 
out of the world was equally won- 
derful, 2 Kings ii. His appearance 
in the sacred history is sudden. 
Without mentioning his parentage, 
education, or call to the prophetic 
office, the Scripture introduces him 
denouncing a three years' drought 
on the whole kingdom, 1 Kings 
xviL 1. Concealing himself by 
divine appointment near the brook 
Gherith, he was in the mean time 
miraculously fed by ravens. He 
multiplied the oil of the widow of 
Sarepta and her barrel of meal, and 
recovered her son to life. He chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to a con- 
test, at which, in his prayer, fire 
came down from heaven and con- 
sumed his sacrifice, upon which the 
prophet slew 450 prophets of Baal. 
Jezebel vowed the destruction of 
Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. zix., but he 
fled to the wilderness, where the 
angel supplied him witii bread and 
water; he removed thence to mount 
Horeb; and after anointing Hazael, 
king of Syria, and Jehu, king of 
Israel, he went in quest of Ahab, 
whom he rebuked for the death of 
Kaboth. His precUction as to 
Ahab's death was soon afterwards 
literally fulfilled. The dogs licked 
his blood where they had licked 
that of his murdered victim. The 
son of Ahab trod in the impious 
steps of bis father, and was reproved 
as Ahab had been by the faithful 
prophet, on which he seeks his life, 
but Elijah was under divine pro- 
tection, and in 2 Kings i. we read 
of his being permitted to cause fire 
from heaven to consume the two 
captains and their fifty men, each 
Bent by Ahaziah in search of him. 
Af- i«norf.ii in the begiiuiii:^ of Jo- 



ram's reign, he was taken to heaven 
in a fiery chariot with fiery horses, 
about A.M. 3108. His disciple 
Elisha gathered up his fallen man- 
tle, and became possessed of his 
prophetic spirit About eight years 
after, letters were brought from 
Elijah to Jehoram, king of Judah, 
telling him, that on account of his 
walking in the wickedness of the 
house of Ahab, and causing the 
people to do the same, the 'Lord 
would smite his fiunily and people 
with terrible judgments, and cause 
his 0¥m bowels to fall out by means 
of a dreadful distemper, 2 Chron. 
zxi. 12 — 1 5. This letter had been 
written In all probabili^ under 
the express direction of God pre- 
viously to the prophet's being ttJcen 
up into heaven and left with Elisha 
or some other of the prophets to 
deliver. About 930 years after his 
translation, Elias descended from 
heaven, and conversed with Christ 
on the Moimt, Matt. xviL 1 — 5. 
Elijah was one of the most eminent 
of the prophets of IsraeL His 
character stands out with a dignity 
and grandeur somewhat heightened 
by the obscurity thrown around his 
connexions and private history. 
The proudest were awed by bis 
menace; none ventured to question 
his being a prophet of Jehovah. 
He was bold in reproof, zealous for 
the honour of God — superior to the 
softness, the luxury of the age. He 
was filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
enabled to work miracles, such as 
had never been wrought since the 
days of Moses, whose institutes he 
was raised up to vindicate. He 
was admitted to extraordinary in- 
tercourse with God, and, as we 
learn from the Kew Testament, 
was held in the highest repute by 
the Jewish people. See Matt xvi. 
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14. To assure the world of the 
fiitcLre existence of good men in a 
state of glory and feUcity, and that 
in bodies changed from mortality 
to immortality, each of the three 
grand dispensations of religion had 
its instance of translation into hea- 
ven — Enoch in the patriarchal, 
Eljgah in the Jewish, and in the 
christian our blessed Lord, whose 
promise is, Because I Uve, ye shall 
Uve also. 

ELIPHAZ, God the strong. 
Two of this name are mentioned in 
the Bible. One in Gen. xxxvi. 10 j 
the other, probably one of his de- 
scendants, was one of the three 
friends who took part in the dis- 
cussion on divine providence, con- 
tained in the book of Job. His 
language is more mild than that of 
the other debaters, and his part of 
the argument is conducted with 
considerable address. See Job iv., 
T., XV., xxiL 

ELISABETH, the wife of Za- 
charias, and mother of John the 
Baptist. She was of the family of 
Aaron, Luke L 5. 

ELISHA, God the deliverer; 
son of Shaphat, Elijah's disciple, 
and successor in ihe prophetic 
office, 1 Kings xix. 19 — 21. When 
the Lord took Elijah up in a whirl- 
wind, Elisha obtained his mantle, 
together with a double, or a large 
portion of his spirit, 2 Kings ii. 13. 
He seems to have been designed 
by God to complete the work which 
Elijah had begun, and when the 
children from Bethel, probably the 
false prophets who were there 
tnlning for their office, followed 
him to mock at the miracle by 
which his instructor had been taken 
from him, they were miraculously 
torn by bears, as if in confirmation 
«f his character as the prophet c€ 



Jehovah. Having parted the Jor- 
dan with the mantle, he passed 
dry-shod. He foretold to Jeho- 
shaphat, king of Judah, and to 
Joram, king of Israel, the victory 
they should obtain over the Moab- 
ites; he multiplied the oH of the 
widow; by his prayers he obtained 
for the woman of Shimem, with 
whom he usually lodged, a son, 
whom he afterwards restored to 
hfe; he miraculously multiplied 
bread, which he dealt out to the 
people; he cured Naaman's leprosy, 
with which Gehasd, his servant, for 
his covetousness and falsehood, was 
smitten : and after foretelling to 
Joash, king of Israel, that he should 
gain as many victories over the 
Syrians as he had stricken the 
earth with his javelin, he died in 
Samaria, A.M. 3165. A short time 
after his death, a company of 
Israelites going to bury a dead per- 
son, when they saw a band of 
Moabites making towards them put 
the corpse for haste into Elisha's 
tomb, where, as soon as it touched 
the prophet's body, it revived, so 
that the man stood upon his feet — 
an emblem of the life-giving power 
of the labours of the servants of 
God, even afler they themselves 
are gathered to their fathers, 2 
Kings ziiL 20, 21. 

ELUL, the sixth mouth of the 
Hebrew ecclesiastical year, and the 
twelfth of their civil year, answer- 
ing to our August, and part of 
Septemt)er. It contained twenty- 
mne days. 

ELYMAS, an appellation mean- 
ing a toise man. It was used of 
the sorcerer. Acts xiii. 6 — 11. The 
blindness inflicted on this man for 
a season is argued by Chrysostom 
as intended less for the punishment 
I of his opposition to the apostle than 
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for th« oonTBTiioD i^ the Acmaa 
depntf to the chrieti&Ji ^th. 

EJIBALMING, anuinting dead 
bodies, and otherwise taking pains 
Eo prevent them from pntre^tionT 
by fining them with BrDmatics. 
Th« body was opened, the iutettines 
and brtun were taken out, and their 
places wen filled with odoriferous 
and dedccattve drugs. The ancient 
Egyptians, and in imitation of them, 
the Hebrews, embalmed the bodies 
of tbeir dead, Gen. L The whole 
body they afterwards anointed 
with oQ of cedar, myrrh, &c, then 

lay for^ days, making up, in the 
whole process of embabmnent. 



Mren^ d^s. The body was 
taken ODt t^ the salt, washed and 
wrapped up in linen bands, dipped 
in myrrh and certain gums, and 
returned to the relations, who put 
it into a coffin kept in some reposi- 
tory. King Asa seams to have 
been embalmed, S Chron. xvi. 13, 
14. The triands of Jesus intended 
to embalm him, but the sabbath 
bdng too near, the operation was 
dcfenred till its solemnities had 
closed, Mark ivL 1; Luke »Ti" 
56; and John zix. 40. They thus 
showed their affection for Jesus, 
but withal the absence of all hope 
that he would rise again, though 
he had s^ h« shoidd. 




gem concerning which wa must be 
content to remain ignorant of its 
predsfl natnro. Some describe it 
as a carbuncle, an oriental garnet 
of a transparent red colour with a 
violet shads and a strong vitreous 
lustre. Others speak of it as oua 
of the most beauli!\il of all the 
gems, of B bright Er«en colour. 
Pliny saya its lustre h not changed 
by the sun, by the shade, nor by 
ths light of lamps. It has always 
svident, modorale brilliancy. 
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in tbe marts of Syria, obtaining 
Ihem probably from India, on the 
south of Peraa. 

EMERODS, a disease be&Ilinj 
the Philistines, when they had 
seized the ark of Jehovah. What 
it was precisely, it is difiicolt to 
say, 1 Sam. v. 6, 12; vL 17. Sea 
also Dent, ixviii. 27. 

EMIM, ancient inhabitants of 
Canaan beyond Jordan; a warlike 
people uf ft gigantjc stature, DeuL. 
ii.10, II. 

EMMANUElorlMMANUEL, 
atuaae given the Mesaah by Isajab, 
TiL U, viiL 8i applied, Matt i. 23 
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to Jesus. It IB compocmded of 
Ibree Hebrew words, which signify, 
God with ftf. 

ENDOR, a city in the tribe of 
Manassefa, Josh. xvii. 11; where 
Sanl consolted the witch, before 
the battle of Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxviiL 
7. It has been disputed whether 
Samuel himself appeared to Saul, 
whether it was the devil personat- 
ing Samuel, or whether iJie whole 
affair was not an imposition of this 
cunning woman. The most pro- 
bable opinion seems to be that it 
was the prophet himself who came, 
not at the bidding of the woman's 
enchantment, but by the permission 
and perhaps merdfiil appointment 
of God, that the inAtoated monarch 
might again be warned, and, if pos- 
^^ide, induced to repent Neither 
wicanery nor satanic influence lis 
hinted at in the text, but on the 
contrary, rer. 14 says expressly it 
was Samuel himtelj) such is the 
literal translation of the Hebrew. 
Indeed, the very soul of Samuel 
breathes in the expressions of divine 
displeasure against SauPs disobe- 
£ence and crime, and the awful 
predictions uttered are too exact, 
and were too closely fulfilled, to 
have flowed from human or dia- 
bolical wisdom. 

EN-GEDI, or HAZAZON- 
TAMAR, a town near the lake of 
Sodom, not far from Jericho, Cant 
L 14. See also 1 Samuel xxiv. 1. 
It abounded, as the latter of the 
two names intimates, with trees 
produdng balm. It was in some 
cave of tiie wilderness of £n-gedi 
that David hid himself, when he 
was pursued by Saul, and where he 
had an opportunity of destroying 
that ^ing, if he had been anxious 
to do so. Similar caves were nu- 
nusrons in the Holy Land, aa those 



of Adullam and Makkedah. Sot 
also 1 Sam. xiii. 6; xiv. 1 1. From 
the Israelites frequently retiring to 
them for shelter and protection, the 
prophets have derived some strik- 
ing and terrifis images, Isa. ii. 19; 
Bev. vi 15, 16. 

El^OCH, son of Cfun, in honour 
of whom the first city mentioned 
in Scripture was called Enoch, by 
his father Cain who built it, Gen. 
iv. 1 7. It was situate east of Eden. 
A second Enoch is mentioned, son 
of Jaxed, and father of Methuselah, 
who was bom A.U. 622, and was 
therefore contemporary with the first 
man, from whom probably he 
learned many of the most important 
truths of religion. The encomium 
pronounced on him was that ha 
vxdked with God; j&o light honour 
at any time, but especially when 
men generally were Uving in open 
rebellion and vice. His faith was 
sound, his heart purified, his reli- 
gious duties were well sustained, 
and his life was uniformly devout 
and holy, Heb. xi. 6, 6. After 
having ifved 365 years, he was notf 
for God took Atm, i.e. he was trans- 
lated to heaven, and did not sea 
death. An apocryphal book, pur- 
portmg to be the book of Enoch's 
prophecies, and from which Jude, 
ver. 14, 15, is thought to have 
quoted, excited a good deal of at- 
tention a few years since. Copies 
of this bo<^ in Ethiopic were said 
to have been discovered, especially 
by Bruce the traveller, in Abys- 
sinia. The interest, however, has 
greatly subsided, though, doubtless, 
the discovery made isjpf consider- 
able value as the discovery of an 
ancient record. Still it is too 
christian in its character to have 
been composed so early in the his- 
tory of the world as Enoch Uved 
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There are other persons of the 
name of Enoch mentioned in 
Scripture. 

ENON, the place where John 
baptized, becauMe then toas much 
water there. It was about fifty- 
three miles north-east of Jerusalem, 
John iii. 23. 

ENOS, son of Seth, and father 
of Cainan. He died A.U. 1140, 
aged 905 years. He is supposed 
to have been the institntor of social 
and public worship, Gen. iv. 26, 
which by some is supposed to be 
the meaning of tnen^t beginning to 
call on the name of the Lord. Others 
think the expression means that 
in his time good men, to distinguish 
themselves from the wicked, began 
to take the name of the sons or 
servants of God. 

EP APHR AS, an eminent teacher 
in the church at Colosse, Colos. L 
7; iv. 12. Some thiiik him the 
founder of the church in that city. 
If he was not this, he was one of 
its earliest and most zealous in- 
structorSa 

EPAPHRODITUS, a friend of 
Paal's, sent from Philippi to Rome 
to him to supply his wants, and to 
express the sympathy of the church 
with him in his affliction, Phil. ii. 
25; iv. 18. Some think Epaphras 
and Epaphroditus the same person. 
For this, however, the reasons given 
are insufficient. 

EPHAH. A measure of capa- 
city, both for things liquid and diy. 
The ephah for things dry contained 
three pecks and three pints. It 
was of the capacity of the bath in 
liquid measure, Ezek. xlv. 11. 
There was a person of this name, 
eldest son of Midian, Gen. xxv. 4, 
who gave his name to a city and 
Vnall district in the country of 
iCdian, east of the Dead Sea, 



abounding in dromedaries and 
camels, Isa. Ix. 6. 

EPHESUS, a celebrated city of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, upon the river 
Cayster, famed for its superb tem- 
ple of Diana, which, for its extent 
and elegance of building, was ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders 
of the world.. See the article 
Diana. The temple was erected 
under the superintendence of the 
architect Ctesiphon; it occupied 
two hundred years in building, all 
Asia contributing to the enormous 
expense. It was fired seven times, 
once on the day that Socrates drank 
the cicuta, and afterwards on the 
night that Alexander the Great 
was bom, the incendiary in the last 
instance acknowledging that he 
designed by his deed to acquire for 
himself a name I It is now a heap ' 
of ruins, and the rest of the city is 
inhabited only by herdsmen. Paul 
preached in this city, and made 
many converts. Acts xix. 26. This 
triumph of the gospel was so much 
the greater ' fix>m the deep and 
strong hold which idolatry had 
taken of the people. Mystical 
I spells and charms thought to drive 
away evil spirits, and- to heal dis- 
eases, are said to have been invented 
here. The curious arts, Acts xix. 
19, were probably what the ancients 
frequently mention under the name 
of Ephesian letters. During the 
apostle's imprisonment at Rome, he 
wrote an epistle to the Ephesians. 
After congratulating them on ac- 
count of Uieir stedfastness in the 
faith, wishing them a variety of 
spiritual blessings, and exhibiting 
to them the astonishing grace of 
God, that shone forth in their elec- 
tion, justification, and adoption; 
in their illumination, regeneration, 
aooess to God, inhabitation of hij 
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Spirit, and freedom from heathen 
idolatxy as well as Jewish ceremo- 
nies; in their knowledge of Christ's 
love, and in their heing filled with 
all tiie Mness of God, he exhorts 
them to the study of christian 
nnity, to the mortification of sin, to 
nniversal holiness, to honesty, 



made nse of as a sash or girdle to 
the tunic, Exod. zzyiii. 6. On 
this cloak was fastened the hreasft- 
plate. The Ephod for the priests 
was of plain linen; that for the 
high priest was of cotton coloured 
with crimson, purple and Uue, and 
ornamented with gold; on each 



meekness, and love, to relative ! shoulder there was a large precious 



duties, and spiritual warfare with 
Satan and his agents. The apostle 
John lived a considerable time at 



stone, engraven with the names of 
the twelve tribes, six on each stone, 
Exod. xzviiL 9 — 12. Samuel wore 



Ephesus, and here, according to the a linen ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 18 ; David 



most authentic records, he died. 
One of the seven epistles in the 
Bevelation is addressed to this 
church, Rev. ii, 1 — 7, from which 
it appears that it was in an exceed- 
ingly fallen condition, as compared 
with its state when Paul wrote. 
The prediction, ver. 5, in this brief 
epistle, has been most literally ful- 
filled. A few heaps of stones, with 
here and there a mud cottage in- 
habited by Turks, are all tibe re- 
mains of tins once flourishing and 
magnificent city. Paul's letter to 
the church once existing there is 
read throughout the world, but 
there is none at Ephesus to read it 
The candlestick is removed out of 
its place. '*I was at Ephesus," 
says Mr. Arundell, "in January, 
1824 ; the desolation was then com- 
plete; a Turk whose shed we 
occupied, and a single Greek, com- 
posed the entire population, some 
Turcomans excepted, whose black 
tents were pitched among the ruins." 
EPHOD, an upper garment in 
which the Levites frequently, the 
priests, and especially the high 
priest, officiated in their several ser- 
vices. It was a short cloak, whicli, 
carried from behind the neck, 
broiight over the two shoulders, 
and hanging down before, was put 



also, though not a Levite, when he 
was engaged in the removal of the 
ark, 2 Sam. vi 14. What Gideon's 
ephod was, is matter of dispute 
among the learned, but it was re- 
markable for becoming the occasion 
of a new species of idolatry, Judg. 
viu.27 

EPHRAIM, Joseph's second son 
by Asenath, Potiphar's daughter, 
Gen. xli. 52. When Joseph took 
his two sons to receive his fathcr^s 
blessing, Jacob laid his right hand 
on Ephraim, and his left on Ma* 
nasseh, prophesying that the young- 
est should be the greater, and his 
posterity more numerous. Gen. 
xlviiL 13 — ^20. The portion of the 
Ephraimites was between the Me- 
diterranean westward afi'l ''^-'7. 
Jordan eastward. After the sepa- 
ration of the ten tribes from the 
two, the seat of their kingdom was a 
city in Ephraim's tribe, so that under 
this name sometimes the whole 
kingdom of Israel is intended, 
Hos. V. There was a city or town 
called Ephraim towards the Jordan, 
John xi. 54 ; and a wood or forest 
of Ephraim, mentioned 2 Sam. xviiL 
6, situate beyond the Jordan. The 
name Ephraim is applied also to a 
mountain or group of mountains in 
central Palestine, in the portion of 



crossways upon the stomach, and I the land which Ephraim's posterior 
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pOMBMed, aad towardfl the poewB- 
■lon of Be^jonun. 

EPICUREANS, a sect of pfailo- 
aophen, so called from Epicums, 
«n A&exuan, who flouruhed about 
▲.M. 3700. This sect maintftiTied 
that ae nothing oan spring from 
nothing, the YmiYerse has always 
existed and will always oontinne; 
that the nniverse consists of body 
and space, both of which are in- 
iimte; that the world was formed 
by a fortuitous meeting of aa 
infinite moUitndo of atoms, and 
by their action upon each other. 
The sool they consider to be a 
subtile corporeal substance, com- 
posed of the finest atoms extremely 
attenuated, and therefore able to 
pervade the whole body and ad- 
here to all its parts. They allow 
that there are gods, but they 
imagine that they take no thou^t 
or concern for ttie government or 
the afiairs of so changing a w(»ld 
as ours. Their excdlent nature 
entitled them to reverence and 
worship, but they held no inter- 
course with men. All things, ac- 
cordijig to their view, were governed 
by a bHnd necesuty inherent in 
every atom, and impelling it to 
move in a certain direction. 

For morals, the Epicureans con- 
udcred that the great end of life is 
happiness; the eigoying of as much 
good, and the suffering as little evil 
as possible. This happiaess they 
defined as consisting in bodily ease 
and meutal tranquillity; it could 
be procured only by a prudent care 
of the body, and a steady govern- 
ment of the mind. Temperance, 
fortitude, and justice, were their 
chief virtues. In a happy life, they 
said, pleasure and virtue can nevw 
be separated. Their system was 
less open to oljection at first than 



when it came to be eonnpted and 
degenerated into mere sensualism, 
which it is easy to perceive it soon 
would be. The sect is mentioned. 
Acts zviL 18. 

EPISTLES, or letters, are some-^ 
times menticmed in the Old Tes- 
tament, as in 2 Sam. zi. 14 ; Ezra 
iv. 1 6 — 17. They were commonly 
sent unsealed, but if to persons of 
distinction, they were placed in a 
valuable purse, lied, closed over 
with wax or clay, and then stamped 
with a signet, ha. xxix. 11. The 
most ancient epistles had neither 
salutation nor farewell, but under 
the Permaa monarchies these mat- 
ters of form were exceedingly pro- 
lix. Ezra V. 7, is an abridged sped* 
men. The apostles in their letters 
or epistles followed in these matters 
the custom among the Greeks, ex- 
cept that instead of the usual dose, 
AeoAft, they adopted a benediction 
more conformable to the spirit of 
Christianity. Paul dictated his 
epistles mostly to others who wrote 
for him, Rom. zvL 22 ; but the 
benediction he in some cases wrote 
himself, 2 Thess. iii. 17. The 
Epistles, emphatically so called, are 
twenty canonical books of the New 
Testament, being letters written by 
the apostles, or first preachers of 
Christianity, to certain churches or 
persons, on particular occasions or 
subjects; of which thirteen, or in- 
cluding that to the Hebrews four- 
teen, are by Paul, one is by James, 
two tare by Peter, three are by 
John, and one is by Jude. The 
last seven have been distinguished 
by the epithet catholic, or general, 
whether from the contents, or from 
the parties addressed in them, may 
be doubted. PauVs episUea, witll 
one only exception, that to the 
Booaans, were occasioned bypartk 
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cular circnmstances. Most of tlie 
twenty other episUeB certainly 
were not so occasioned. There are 
spurious epistles purporting to he 
from Paul and Peter, and there 
are epistles of ecclesiastical fathers, 
the latter of which are of value in 
ecclesiastical history. 

ESAR-HADDON, son of Sen- 
nacherib, and his successor in the 
kingdom of Assyria, which, upon 
his accession to the throne, he 
found in a very ruinous state. He 
made war with Manasseh, king of 
Judah, took Jerusalem, and carried 
the king to Babylon, 2 Chron. 
zzxilL 11. Of Babylon, it is 
supposed, he had made himself 
master by force, and so united the 
two empires. He is said to have 
reigned twenty-nine years at Nine- 
veh, from A.M. 3294 to 3336; 
besides which he reigned thirteen 
years at Babylon, in all forty-two 
years. He died A.1L 3336, and was 
succeeded by Saosduchin. Sir 
Isaac Newton supposes Esar-Had- 
don to be the same with Sardana- 
palus, the name Sardanapalus being 
derived from Asser-Haddon-PuL 
£sar-Haddon is called Sargon or 
Saragon, Isa. xz. 1. 

ESAU, son of Isaac by Rebekah, 
and twin-brother to Jacob. The 
brothers were greatly unlike each 
other. Esau delighted in field 
sports; Jacob was quiet and do- 
mestic: the one was the favourite of 
Isaac, the other of Rebekah. Fa- 
tigued and hungry, Esau sold his 
birthright to Jacob for pottage 
which he was preparing ; thus 
showing an unbelief respecting the 
promised patriarchal blessing, or 
a disesteem of it. Hence Paul 
calls him a profane perton, Heb. 
ziL 16, supposing that the patri- 
archal blessing was the birthriight 



of the eldest son. By some of bl» 
marriages Esau greatly displeased 
and afflicted his parents. Still 
Isaac wished to bestow the blessinf 
on him. This however was pre- 
vented, by fraud on the part of Re- 
bekah and her son Jacob, for which 
the history shows they both suf- 
fered, but yet in accordance with 
the divine purpose which had deter- 
mined that the elder should serve 
the younger. When Esau found 
that he had been deceived, he was 
exceedingly wroth, and determined 
on killing Jacob, who consequently 
fled. Some years afterwards the 
brothers met; both had in the 
mean time become wealthy. Esau 
probably intended at first the ex- 
ecution of his former revenge, but 
suddenly, almost miraculou&ly, his 
resentment was subdued and the 
brothers were friends, in which two 
things are observable; 1. The en- 
tire control that God has over the 
minds of men. Esau intended evil 
to his brother, but is held back by 
God; and, 2. The power of prayer. 
Jacob spent the night previously to 
meeting with Esau, in earnest sup- 
plication to God. He had power 
and prevailed with him. After 
this, we hear little more of Esau 
than that returning to Mount Seir 
he dwelt prosperously thjere. How 
he died we know not. 

The history of Esau illustrates, 
among other things, the sovereign- 
ty of God. He was the first-bom, 
but God had determined that the 
rights of primogeniture should be 
ei^'oyed by Jacob. This does not 
Indeed exculpate the unworthy 
means taken by Rebekah and 
Jacob to obtain the blessing, but it 
shows that in dispensing his fa- 
vours, the Most High does as he 
pleaseswithout giving accoimt to any 
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ESHCOL,<m6ofAbrah&m*Ballie8 
in the piirsait of the confederated 
kings, Gen. ziy. 24. Also the 
name of a valley or brook, Nnmb. 
xiii 24; from which the Hebrew 
spies brought a bunch of grapes, 
AS a specimen of the fertility of 
the laud, large enough for two men 
to cany. It lay in the south part of 
Judah's inheritance. Its vineyards, 
Dr. Robinson says, " are still very 
fine, and produce the finest and 
largest grapes in all the country." 
ESSENES, or ESSENIANS, 
one of the principal sects amongst 
the Jews at the birth of Christ 
They were an enthusiastic sect, but 
small and little known; the op- 
posites of the Pharisees, in their 
scrupulous regard to the ceremonial 
law, and in their reliance upon 
tradition ; but they equally pretend- 
ed to great sanctity of manners. 
Paul is supposed to allude to them 
in Col il 18—23, and our Lord 
in Matt. xix. 12. They were 
divided into two classes, one of 
which, denominated pracHcalj lived 
in society, and engaged in such 
employments as they deemed law- 
ful; the other, denominated con- 
templative^ separated themselves 
from society, and we»e devoted 
principally to meditation and de- 
votional exercises. All the 
Essenes were exceedingly abste- 
mious, exemplary in moral deport- 
ment, averse from profane swear- 
ing, perhaps from oath-taking 
altogether, though on this point 
Josephus, in his account, is scarcely 
consistent with himself; they were 
also most rigid in the observance 
of the Sabbath. From Philo and 
Josephus we learn that they be- 
lieved the immortality of the soul, 
that they were predestinarians, that 
they held the scriptures in the ) 



highest reverence, but regarded 
them as mystic writings, and ex- 
pounded them allegorically; that 
they sent gifls to the temple, but 
offered no sacrifices; that tliey ad- 
mitted none into their brotherhood 
till after a trial of three years; that 
they lived in a state of equality, 
having all things common, except- 
ing only that the aged and the 
priests had a larger measure of 
respect than other persons; that 
they considered all secular employ- 
ment, except agriculture, as unlaw- 
ful; that they were industrious, 
quiet, and firee from vice, holding 
celibacy and solitude in very high 
esteem; that they allowed of no 
parade in dress, and abstained from 
wine; that they ate only with per- 
sons of their own sect; that the 
food of each was allotted in very 
sparing proportions; they ate not 
moreover exc^t they washed ofL 
The austere and retired life of Uie 
Essenes is thought to have ^ven 
rise to monkish superstition. 

ESTHER, or HADASSAH, 
daughter of Abihail, Mordecai's 
uncle, of the tribe of Bet^amin. 
When Vashti, queen of Ahasuerus, 
was divorced, she was fixed upon 
to succeed her.' It has been much 
disputed whether the book of 
Esther be entitled to be regarded 
as a canonical book. High autho- 
rities are quoted against it, and 
among them Luther's, though it 
may be fairly questioned whether 
Luther's decision be against it. 
Certainly parts of the book as 
given in the Septuagint are apo- 
cryphal, but in the authorized 
English version these parts are not 
inserted. The book as we have it 
does truly, as Luther said, "juda- 
ize " a good deal, but it is a history 
of the Jews while one of Uieir 
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nation was in an exalted condition, 
and it illustrates the providence of 
God in respect of that people in a 
late period of their history, as other 
books illustrate the same provi- 
dence at an earlier period. It is 
important to remark that the his- 
tory the book contuns is of a 
kind not likely to be forged and 
received as true if it were not 
true. The exact period when the 
book was written nowhere appears; 
but it is probable that the time was 
the reign of Artaxoses Longima- 
nu^ whom Dean Prideaux sup- 
poses to be the Ahasuerus of the 
history. 

ETERNITY, an attribute of 
God, Beut. xxxiiL 27, denoting 
duration without beginning, and 
without end, Isa. xH. 4. It is 
involved in his necessary self-exist- 
ence, which being dependent on 
notUng external, admits of no 
decay or cessation. Eternity re- 
jects the idea of succession, which 
is included in the notion of time, 
in which one thing begins and 
another ceases. It is a permanent 
HOW, so that it follows that all 
things with God are simultaneous. 
One day is with the Lord tu a 
thousand years, and a thovsand 
years as one day. Jesus Christ, to 
whom the attribute belongs, and 
who is therefore God, describes 
himself indeed as that tohich toas, 
is, and is to come, Rev. i 8; but 
this is in condescension to our 
weakness. The difference between 
past, present, and to come, respects 
us, and things temporal, not God. 
The eternity of God is not merely 
immortally, though it includes it, 
for he not only cannot cease to be, 
he never "begiua. to exist. There 
never was a moment when he was 
not, VaaJm xc. 2 — 4, different 



from that of finite minds, which 
consists in a never-ceasing succes- 
sion. The words eternal, everlast' 
ingj for ever, are not always to be 
understood in a literal sense ; for 
sometimes they signify only a long 
time, Gen. xviL 8, xlix. 26. 

ETHANIM, streaming rivers, 
a Hebrew month, answering to 
parts of our September and October. 
After the Jews returned from cap- 
tivity it was called Tisri, 1 Kings 
viiL 2. The festivals of Atone- 
ment and Tabernacles occurred in 
this month, the season of autum- 
nal rains. 

ETHIOPIA, an extensive 
country of Africa. There were' 
three countries called by the name 
of Gush, generally translated 
Ethiopia. One of them was a 
district bordering on the Red Sea, 
where that sea joined Egypt. 
From hence Zipporah, wife of 
Moses, was taken; she is called a 
Cushite or Ethiopian. A second 
was the district through which 
the Gihon flowed, Gren. ii. 13; and 
the third was a part oi Africa, 
situate above Thebais and the 
Upper Egypt From hence it is 
generally supposed the eunuch 
came, Acts viiL 27. 

EUNICE, mother of Timothy 
2 Tim. L 6. She was a Jewess 
who had received the christian 
faith, Acts xvL 1. 

EUNUCH, one who guarck the 
bed, because in the courts of east- 
em kings, the care of beds and 
apartments, belonging to princes 
and princesses, was comniitted to 
eunuchs. The designation is often 
used in the sacred page, for nn 
officer of the inner part of the pa- 
lace, whether a real eunuch or not. 
Eunuchism was forbidden by the 
law, Deut. xadii. 1. There is m<»>u 
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tion made of those who made them- 
aelyes eonuchB, Matt xix. 12, im- 
derstood of such as firom reli^ous 
motives abstained from marriage, in 
order that they ought he less in- 
cmnbered with the cares of the 
world, and that they might more 
fully devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of God. 

EUPHRATES, a river of 
Asiatic Turkey; its source is in 
the mountuns of Armenia, from 
whence it flows in two streams to 
ft little south-west of the city of 
Erzeroum, where the streams unite, 
and flowing on in the same direc- 
tion, receive the Morad, near the 
high range of mountains at Semisat, 
the ancient Samosata. From 
thence it proceeds south and south- 
easterly, rec^viug the Tigris, and 
falling into the Persian Gulf. 
Moses says it was the fourth river 
<^ Paradise, ^en. ii. 14. In scrip- 
ture it is called the Great River, 
and assigned as the eastern bound- 
ary of the promised land, Deut. i. 
7 ; Josh. i. 4. The Euphrates is a 
sluggish stream, flowing about 
three miles an hour, except at flood 
time, when it approaches Ave miles 
an hour. Its bx^adth varies from 
about eighty to four hundred yards ; 
its dep^ is about eight feet, and 
its course is exceedingly tortuous. 

EUROCLYDON, an eastern 
tempesty a wind which at the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean 
blows from all points between the 
north-east round by the north to 
the south-east. Acts xxviL 14. 
It was a dangerous whirlwind, 
which fr^uently caused ships to 
founder at sea. The same wind is 
now called a Lev«ater. 

EUTYCHUS, a young man, 
who, going to sleep while Paul was 
prean'- - ^"^--ti and was killed. 



bat \iy the apostle he was soon 
restored to life. Acts xx. 5 — 12. 
^ EVANGELIST, one who pub- 
lishes glad, tidings, a messenger or 
preacher of good news, Isa. xlL 
27; Eph. iv. 11. The persons de- 
nominated evangelists were next 
in order to the apostles, their assist- 
ants. They were sent by them, 
not to setde in any particular 
place, but to travel among the 
infant churches, to ordain officers, 
and to finish what the apostles had 
begun. Of this kind were Philip 
the deacon, Timothy, Titus, Mark, 
Silas. The title of evangelist is 
now almost confined to Uie four 
inspired writers of our Saviour's 
life and death. 

EVE, the nacme of the first wo- 
man, t^en from a Hebrew w(»rd 
which signifies to live, because she 
was the mother of all living. Gen. 
iiL 20, She was formed frtm a 
rib of Adam, whose wife she be- 
came. Deceived by the serpent, 
she was first in the transgression. 
Soon after the expulsion of our 
first parents from Paradise, she bare 
a son whom she ima^ned to be the 
promised seed. / have gotten a 
mem even Jehoffah. Sha afterwards 
gave biith to Abel, to Seth, to daugh- 
ters, and indeed to many children. 
EVIL, is natundj what disturbs 
the perfection of natural beings, as 
blindness, sickness, death ; or moraif 
a violation of the rule by which 
rational agents enght to be govern- 
ed. When a mere rule of fitness 
and propriety between man and 
man is violated, we call the evil a 
fault When God^s law is broken, 
we oaU it a sin. How moral evil 
entered into the universe, ia a ques- 
tion much more calculated to per- 
plex than to instruct and benefit 
1^ our minds and character. JJBbexty 
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of actioa was of cotirso neceflttiy 
to the perfection and hapinnees of 
all creatures. This God gave to 
the angels who kept not thehr first 
state; this also he gaye to our first 
parents, bat liberty is abused, sin is 
committed, and bj a jnst course of 
things, natural evil or punishment 
18 inflicted. We cannot pretend to 
explain this subject The Scrip- 
tures do not. All we can sayis, in 
the x)ermis8ion of evil, God is wise 
and just, and in providing a remedy 
against it, as he has done in the 
death of his Son, he has declared 
his infinite men^. 

£yiL-M£RODACH, son and 
Boocessor of Nebuchadnezzar, B.a 
562. He treated Jehoiachin with 
a kindness and distinction which 
other captive kings did not ex^oy, 
2 Kings xzv. 27;.Jer. BL 31, 84. 
The latter half of his name is sup- 
posed to be that of some Babylonian 
deity ; the first half, Evil, is tiiought 
to sigxufy ihejinty or prmce, 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an 
ecclesiastical censore among the 
Jews, whereby persons, guilty of 
crime, were separated from the 
synagogue, and deprived of all the 
advantages of social worship at 
that place. Matt xviii. 15—17; 1 
Cor. Y. 5. This is what the evan- 
gelists call bang east out of the 
tfftiagoffue, John ix. 22 ; Lidn vi. 22. 
Selden says that there were two ex- 
oommnnieations, the greater and the 
less; the former a total excision, 
the latter a separation for a limited 
time. In the christian church, 
excoomiunication is identical with 
withdrawing from, 2 Thess. iii. 6. 

EXODUS, the departure, a ca- 
nonical book of the Old Testament, 
fo called, because it narrates the 
departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, A.1L 2514. It is the second 



book of the Pentateuch, comprisng 
the transactions of about 145 years, 
ie> firom the death of Joseph, ajl 
2369, to the ereoticm of the taber- 
nacle in 2514. Here we have a 
description of Pharaoh's tyranny, 
the bondage of the Israelites, their 
prodigious increase, the plagues 
inflicted on Eg]rpt, the departure 
and miraculous pcunage a£ the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, and 
the overthrow of the Egyptian 
host; the miraonlous preservation 
of the Israelites in the desert, the 
solemn promulgation of the law 
on mount ISnai, and the erecting 
of the tabernacle by the direction 
of God. The book points out the 
accomplishment of the divine pro- 
mises and prophecies concerning 
Abraham's posterity, and foresha- 
dows the state of the church in the 
wildteness of this world, till its ar- 
rival at the heavenly rest, prefigured 
by Canaan, 1 Cor. x. 1 ; Heb. iy. 
In the book many types of Christ 
may be traced. Aarorif Heb. ▼. 4, 
5; ike Paaehal hmb, Ex. xiL 46; 
John xix.d6; 1 Cor. v. 7, 8; t^ 
nunma, Ex. xvi. 15; 1 Cor. x. 3; 
the rock, Ex. xviL 6; 1 Cor. x. 4; 
ike mercy teat, Ex. xxviL; Rom. iii. 
25; Heb. it. 16. 

EXPERIENCE, generaUy de- 
notes the knowledge we have of 
those objects which are present to- 
the mind, or a knowledge of our 
feelings, or the changes happening 
in it; to acquire which, presence 
of mind, or much attention, is 
required; thus a man unacquainted 
with the changes in the mind which 
are mentioned in scripture, can 
form no notion of them; for in- 
stance, of regeneration, fsith, sane- 
tification, &c., which are all spiri- 
tual changes. He may have som^ 
idea of the possibility of such 
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changes, but he does not un derstand 
their nature. This is the meaning 
of the expression, that no unrege- 
nerate person can truly understand 
the scriptures, which wUl appear 
the less strange when we consider 
that in other things, which have no 
relation to spiritual knowledge, 
nuiny notions are acquired only by 
experience; m, by a change whidi 
happens in ourselves; as many 
virtues, for instance, of which we 
then only have a just notion when ! 
we experience them, or the changes 
accompanying them. Whims, 
flights, raptures engendered by the 
warmth of animal passions, or the 
vividness of ima^^ation, must not 
be confounded with experience, 
which iavolves the exercise of the 
imderstanding, and the sanctifying 
power of divine truth upon the 
heart Experience is found in 
scripture, Rom. v. 4, in connexion 
with patience. In this passage, 
however, eapertmee properly means 
proof by experiment Tribulation 
puts character, and truth, and pro- 
mise to trial, and so produces ex- 
perimental evidence of their value; 
yet it is true that the afflictions of 
this life call into exercise christian 
principles; they strengthen confi- 
dence in the divine promises, at- 
tachment to the truth, and submis- 
sion under sufiering. They thus 
detach us from the love of this 
present world, and conform our 
character to that of Christ The 
Holy Spirit sheds abroad the love 
of God in our hearts, and we know 
from the effect which the gospel 
has upon us, that we are disciples 
of the Redeemer; thus experience 
contributes to make our calling and 
election sure to our own minds, 
and we rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God 



EXPIATION, the act by which 
satisfaction or atonement is made 
for the commission of some crime. 
It is the doing away of guilt, or 
cancelling the liability to punish- 
ment Expiation among the Jews 
was effected by the offering of cer- 
tain sacrifices prescribed for that 
purpose, Ex. xxx. 12 — 16; Lev. v. 
15, 16; xvi 30 — 84. Our sins are 
expiated by the blood of Christ, 
John i. 29 — 36; 2 Cor. v. 21; 
Eph. ▼. 2; Heb. L 3; 1 Pet. in. 
18; Rev. i. 5; viL 14. To these, 
and many other similar passages, 
must be added the argument of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in which 
the apostie, by proving at length 
that the sacrifice of Christ was 
superior in efficacy to those under 
the law, unequivocally assumes 
that his death was a sacrifice and 
sin offering. No martyr's death is 
compared with these sacrifices, 
none is spoken of as taking away 
sin ; this is exclusively attributed 
to the death of Christ, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the 
world. 

EXPLA.TION, DAY OF, see 
Atoksmeiit. 

EYE, the oxgan of sight The 
Hebrews by a bold figure called 
fountains eye^ Dent xL 12; <Ae 
ejfe$ Q^ the Ijord mean copious, 
ever-flowing fountains. By an evil 
eye is meant envy, jealousy, grudg- 
ing, or parsimony. To tern the eyee 
to any one is to regard him and his 
interests. To Jind grooe m any 
on£e eyes or righl^ Ruth iL 10 ; 
Esther ii. 16, is to obtain his favour 
and good- will, Psa. cxxiii. 2. Ae 
ihe eyes of eervantt, &c., is illus- 
trated by the custom still prevalent 
among servants in the east The 
servants in Turkey, Maundrell 
observes, stand round their iiaster 
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and his guests in deep silence and 
pedeet order, watching every 
motion. De la Motraye says that 
the eastern ladies are vaited on 
eyen at the least wink ef the eye, 
cor motion of the fingers, and that 
in a manner not perceptible to 
strangers. 

Women painted their eyes with 
a black substance, called kohol, 
2 Kings iz. 30; Jer. iv. 30. Large 
Uaok eyes were greatly esteemed; 
to obtain this element of beauty, 
therefore, the females with an ivory 
bodkin or probe smeared with 
kohol, blacked the inside of the 
eyelids, so that when the eye was 
open, a narrow black rim would 
be seen around it. These bodkins 
are referred to, Isa. iil. 22; Ezek. 
Txiii. 40. 

Criminals sometimes were punish- 
ed by sealing up their eyes, Isa. 
xliv. 18, or by stupiiying and be- 
numbing all their Acuities by the 
use of opium. Is there an allusion 
to this practice in Isa. vi. tt, 10? 
Sometimes the eyes of criminals, 
especially of chieftains, whom it 
was desirable not to slay, were put 
out, Jer. liL 11. Eyes were much 
used in the meti^orical language 
of Scripture. Ascribed to God, 
Uiey signify his Tvisdom and know- 
ledge, whereby he observes the 
actions of all his creatures, and 
perceives their motives, Psa. zi 4 ; 
Prov. XV. 3. His being o/ pttrer 
eyes than to hehold iniquitjf, im- 
ports that he cannot think evil 
good, or good evil, or view sin with 
indiiference. Hah. L 13. His set- 
ting of his eyes on Hie temple^ 
denotes his delight therein, I Kings 
viii. 29. The setting of Au ^fes 
on his people^ imports his delight 
in, love to, and bestowing blessings 
on them, Psa. zzxiv. 15; Jer. zziv. 



6. He guides them with his ey« 
set upon them; he directs them in 
the paths of duty, Psa. xiodL 8. 
He has not eyes of flesh, that see 
outward things only, and may be 
full of envy and malioe, Job x. 4. 
His hiding of hit eyes^ denotes 
hatred and abhorrence of wicked 
works, Isa. i. 15. Christ's eye is 
a flame of fire, and may denote 
how pure, penetrating, and terrible 
to his enemies, his knowledge and 
wrath are, Bev. i. 14 ; and his 
haloing seven eyes, denotes the 
perfection of his knowledge and 
wisdom. Rev. v. 6. 

Blindness and diseases In the 
eyes always have been exceedingly 
common in the east, and still are 
so; insomuch, indeed, that the 
astonishment of travellers has 
always been excited by their 
frequency. Various causes are 
assigned for it, such as the sus- 
pension of fine dust and saline 
particles in the atmosphere ; the 
prevalent custom of sleeping on 
the roofs of houses exposed to the 
air ; injurious winds, bad die^ 
neglect, &c A disease of this 
kind in Egypt is regarded as con- 
tagious. Blindness was occasion- 
ally a punishment among the Jews 
of disobedience, Deut xxviii. 28; 
Zeph. i. 17; John ix. 2. 

EZEKIEL, God wiU strengthen 
or prevail, son of Buzi, a priest, 
Ezdc. L 1. He was carried captive 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 
During his captivity he was 
favoured with many visions, con- 
cerning the present and future 
state of the Jews. He is the third 
in order of the greater prophets; he 
foretold the captivity of tJie Jews, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem; 
then the re-establishment of the 
people and temple, tlie reign of the 
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Messiab, and eaU of Uie Gentfles. 
The Jews forbid the reading his 
^ions and comparisons bef<x« 
thirty years of age. The principal 
scene of his predidaoms was some 
place on the riyer Chebar, winch 
flows into t^e Euphrates, ahoat 
two hmidred miles nortih of 
Babylon; though in vision he was 
sometimes oonyeyed to Jemsalem. 
The principal events of his life, 
alter his call to the prophetic office, 
are interwoven with the detail 
winch he has ^ven of his p»edio- 
tioDS. The chief design of his pro- 
phecies is to comfort his brethren 
in captivity, when they lamented 
their heedlessness of Jeremiah's 
exhortations to snbmit to the 
Chaldees, and his promises in case 
they did so. He predicts calami- 
ties to be socm afterwards inflicted 
upon Judea and Jerusalem, on 
account of the idolatry and wicked- 
ness of their inhabitants, together 
with the judgments that would be 
executed on the false prophets and 
prophetesses, who deluded the 
Jews and hardened them in their 
rebellion against God. He also 
describes the miseries that were to 
fall upon the Ammonites, Edom- 
ites, and Philistines, for their hatred 
of the Jews, and for insulting 
them in their distresses ; the de- 
struction of Tyre, the conquest of 
Egypt, and the future restoration 
of Judah and Jerusalem from their 
dispersion, with their happy state 
under the government of the 
Messiah, when they shall have re- 
ceived him as their ruler. 

In his predictions certain leading 
divisions or sections may be traced. 
Thus to ver. 21, of chap, iii., the 
prophet describes his call to the 
prophetic office, and his commission, 
with the instructions and encour- 



agements ^ven to him fbr execut- 
ing it. To the end of chap, xxiv., 
his denundi^ODS of the Jewish 
people are continued. Chap. xxv. 
— ^xxxii. contain his prophecies 
against various nations, foes to the 
Jews. And from chap. xxxiiL to 
the end, he conducts a series of 
exhortations and c(»isolat<»y ihx>- 
nuses to the Jews, of future 
deliveranoe under Cyrus, but 
prindpolly of their final restoration 
and conversion under the kingdom 
of the Messiah. These predictions 
are conmMmly assigned to about 
the twelfth year of Jehoiaohin*8 
captivity. Considerable difference 
o£ opinion, however, obtains as to 
the date of Ezekid's prophecies. 
He i»*obably bc^an to prophesy 
at the commencement of the re^a 
of Nebuchadnezzar's father, which 
some take to be about the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. He 
was eotemporary with the latter 
part of Jeremiah's predictions, and 
with the early part of Daniel's. 
He was eminently qualified as the 
rebuker of the people of stuihom 
front and hard hearty to whom he 
was sent. The latter part of his 
prophecy has always been regarded 
as exceedingly obscure, probably 
for the reason which renders 
almost all unfulfilled predictions 
obscure. It awaits the light which 
accomplishment wHl throw upon it. 
EZRA, helpy son of Seraiah, and 
evidently of the priesthood, in a 
direct line from Aaron, Ezra vii. 1. 
Others think that Ezra was Seraiah's 
grandson, or great grandson, who, 
returning from the captivity in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, had a com- 
mission to settle the church and 
state of the Jews: he was zealous 
in rectifying all the disorders which 
had crept into their affiurs during 
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their oaptiyily, Ezra iz. He is said 
to baTe restored and published the 
Holy Scriptures, correctiDg the 
errors which had arisen from the 
negligence of transcribersy collect- 
ing them together, adding what was 
necessary, . changing the obsolete 
names of places for the names then 
used; and lastly, writing out the 
whole, as some think, in the 
Cbaldee character, that language 
Laying grown wholly into use 
among the people after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. The book of 
Ezra was written at the latter end 
of the author's life, and compre- 
Lends the traiisaeti(»is of about 
eighty years, including the history 
of the Jews, from the edict of 
Cyrus for their return out of exile 
in Babylon. The history has bsen 
ranged thus : Seven years of the 
zeign of Qyrus are included; seven 
years and a half nearly of Cam- 
byses; half a year of Smerdis, a 



usurper , thirty-six yean of 
Darius Hystaspis; twenty-one of 
Xerxes, and eight of Artaxerxea 
Part of the book was written in 
the Chaldee language, viz., from 
chap. iv. 8 to chap. viii. S7, and 
all the rest in Hebrew. The 
opinion that Malachi and Ezra 
were the same person, is main- 
tained not only by Jerome, and 
some of the rabbis, but by some 
modem commentators. Cabnet, 
in his preface to that prophet, has 
brought several reasons to support 
this conjecture. It is certain that 
Malachi may be taken for an 
appellative noun, signifying mg 
angel or mescen^wr. In Ezra's time 
prc^hets were frequently called by 
tins ^pellative, angels of the Lord, 
See Hag. i 13; and Mai. iii. I. 
And the ancient christian writers 
have often cited Malachi under 
the name of angel, or one sent 
from Qod. 
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FABLES^ fictions, relations 
destitute of truth. They were much 
in TOgue among the heathen priests 
and devotees, and usually related 
to the exploits of gods and heroes. 
The Jews, in the apostoUo age, 
were not far behind the heathen in 
the use of &bles, having respect, 
however, to things supposed to be 
said to Moeea, in addition to what 
his writings contain. To these 
Jewish £i£les in all probability 
Ptal refers in 1 Tun. iv. 7; Titus 
L 14. Christ calls them dcctrmee 
of men, Matt xv. 9. Some fables 
an ■Iso apologiies, or instractive 



tales, commonly known as parables, 
and by their means important in- 
struction was often conveyed. 
Jotham's, Judg. ix. 7 — 15, is the 
oldest extant. 

FACE, the visage or counte- 
nance, the index of the heart; 
whatever affection lies concealed 
there, is delineated on the visage. 
By the face one man is distin- 
guished from another. Amidst 
the variety of faces, there are not 
two to be found which perfectly 
a^ee->_a wise appointment of pro- 
vidence, to avoid confusion amongst 
numkind. The face sometimes 
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denotes toe whole person, Gen. 
advuL 11. To aeoept on^t /ace is 
to show faYonr, Gen. xiz. 21. Face, 
applied to God, denotes his lovo 
and favoar, Psa. zxzL 16; some- 
times his anger, Psa. xxxiv. 16; 
his ^ory or presence, Ezod. xzxui. 
18. Go^s speaking face to faee, 
rignifies a clear and distinct mani- 
festation of himsel£ Face like- 
wise mgnifies the difference hetween 
our present and future knowledge, 
as the apostle, 1 Cor. ziiL 12, says, 
Now we see tkrough a gha darilg, 
Iftas face to face; that is, now 
through some interposing medium, 
which being removed, we shall see 
fifMse to face. The Roman glass 
was not transparent like ours, 
but dull and clouded, as see the 
glass vessels taken from Pompeii. 
When Moses begs of Grod to let 
him tee hie faoej he evidently ex- 
pressed his de^ro that God would 
in some miraculous way manifest 
his glory. No man coidd see the 
face of God, Gen. xvL 13; xxxiL 
SO ; Exod. XX. 19 ; xxxiiL 20 ; 
Judg. vL 22, 23. 

FAITH, assent to a proposition, 
or that act of the mind by which 
testimony is received as true, as 
Jesus rose on the third day. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing to 
which the testimony pertains, the 
effects produced. by faith will vary. 
If it pertain to a favour, a thing to 
be desired, and u the testimony 
offer reason to expect the bestow- 
ment of that favour, faith will 
betoken itself in trust, hope, &c.; 
if it pertain to loss or suffering, 
creating the expectation of its iu- 
fllction, faith will discover itself in 
painful emotions, such as appre- 
hension, sorrow, &c. Faith toorks 
by love, producing love, when the 
testimony it embraees relates to 



the love of God in giving Christ, 
and spiritual blessings through 
him. Hence to them who believe 
Christ is precious; and they who 
accept him refoice with jog unspeak- 
able and fuU of ghrg. Devils also 
Misve ondf trenMe, They receive 
the testimony respecting divine 
justice, and the certain punish- 
ment of apostacy and crime. The 
mediatorial work of Christ con- 
templated no salvation for them, the 
tidings of mercy are not addressed 
to them; in the gospel testimony 
there is no ground for them to 
expect pardon. They will receive 
the just reward of their trans- 
gressions, and the belief of this 
must necessarily induce terror and 
trembling. The faith of whioh the 
sorif>ture says so much, includes 
confidence or reliance. In my 
sickness, I am told of a physician 
who can heal me; but though I do 
not question the statement, I 
make no application. I do not 
disbelieve or deny what is told me, 
but my faith does me no good. In 
my sin and misery I am told of a 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; I go to him 
— ^place my soul in his hands, rely. 
upon his power and mercy: this is 
faith, the faith whidi lays hold of 
the righteousness of Christ, by 
which a sinner is justified; it is 
the faith which worJb by love and 
purifies the hearty receiving Grod*a 
promises, and expecting the mercy 
they describe; it awakens love and 
gratitude to bdm, and constrains us 
to obey his wilL 

The gospel, in presenting the 
scheme of man's salvation, declares 
that he has violated God's holy 
law, and is therefore under sen-* 
tence of death. Upon this feet the 
mind rests, it muses, it is filled 
with grief, it turns to God with 
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contrition and earnest aiitreaty Ibr 
mercy , This is repentance, and by 
a mind in such a state Christ is 
welcomed as having suffered in 
place of the guilty. He is ex- 
hibited as the object of trust, the 
promise being annexed that who- 
toever hdieoeth in him ahall not 
perish, hut have everlasting Ufs. 
Nothing is required in order to 
■al-VBtion, but tins actual trust in 
Christ, this personal apprehension, 
or taking hold of Christ's death, as 
m sacrifice for sin. Such a faith 
undoubtedly is obligatory on every 
man to whom the gospel comes; it 
ia attained by all whom God by 
his Spirit has instructed and made 
wise unto salvation. 

The nature of the testimony 
believed has led to a distinction in 
defining the faith which believes it 
Faith is called historical, legal, or 
saving. Historical faith receives 
the testimony as true, so far as to 
regard the thing testified as a fact, 
a truth of historical record. Legal 
faith receives those matters which 
pertain to Liw, such as the authority 
of the lawgiver, the rewards and 
punishments of obedience and dis- 
obedience. Saving faith, including 
both these, embraces the testimony 
concerning Christ and his salvation, 
and looks to him for pardon and 
life. There is a false faith, or the 
faith which receives false state- 
ments as if they were true; there 
is the faith of the hypocrite, or the 
profession of belief when either the 
testimony is not understood, or it 
is not really admitted. This last, 
however, might more properly be 
termed unbelief. I tell a man 
there is danger in the path he is 
pursuing. A current flows across 
the path so strong, that he will be 
inevitably carried away if he ven- 



tures into it He profeiset to 
believe my representation, mowns 
over the evil which threatens him, 
but does not turn aside to seek a 
safer way. He did not believe mo. 
He was not the subject of a 
hypocritical fiuth, he had no faith 
at all. The faith of miracles is 
the persuasicm of being able, by the 
divine power, to effect a mhrade 
on another, Matt xviL 20; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2; or to become the subject of 
a miracle firom another. Acts xiv. 
9. Such a faith obtained only in 
the times of Christ and the apostles ; 
or in the near times to them, when 
miracles were performed. Faith, 
viewed as an act of the mind, is in 
itself the same, whatever may be 
the thing it embraces, or the testi- 
mony on which it relies. Its 
eificaqr will depend upon the 
nature of the testimony, and the 
extent to which the thing testified 
is undwstood and embraced. 
Justifying and saving faith em- 
braces the testimony given con- 
cerning the substitutionary cha- 
racter of Christ, his work, obe- 
dience, suffering, and death. They 
who believe this, or trust to it^ or, 
in scripture phrase, believe en Jttus 
Christ our Lord, are said to be 
justified, Acts xiii. 39. Being 
justified, they have peace, &c., 
Rom. V. 1. The genuineness of 
such a faith is shown, or it is 
justified, as a living and not a dead 
faith, by the effects it produces, 
which is James's meaning, James ii. 
17—24. The unfeigned fruits of 
faith, or good works, justify the 
faith, or show it to be genuine. 
Faith sometimes denotes the faith- 
fulness of God, Rom. iii. 3; it is 
also a persuasion of the lawfulness 
of a thing, Rom. xiv. 2 J, 23; it is 
' the doctrine of the gospel, the olyect 
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of fiuib, Acts xzxv« 24; iSbe pro- 
ftsaoa of the gospel, Rom.i 8; and 
it is used for fidelity in performing 
pnunises and disdiazging duties, 
GaLv. 22. 

FAITHFUL, Hiose possessed of 
saving faith, or who may be de» 
Dend^ upon to ezecnfee a trost, 
} Thn.vi2;2Tim.ii2. A/atO^ 
/y aaging is one that cannot prove 
fidae, 1 Tim. i 15; 2 Tim. u. 11. 

FALL OF MAN, the loss of 
Uiose perfections and that hap- 
piness which man had by creation, 
throoj^ transgressing a pontire 
command, given both for the trial 
of his obedience, and as a token of 
his hQlding everything from God. 
The aoooont of tiie fall is givoi in 
Gen. iiL with great simplicity and 
brevity, and has been differentiy 
viewed by di£ferent expositors of 
holy writ Some have denied the 
literal sense of the relation, some 
take it to be partiy literid and 
partly allegorical ; and others, 
litendly interpreting every part of 
the history, consider some of the 
terms employed, and some of the 
persons introdnoed, as conveying a 
meaning more extennve than tiie 
letter ; tiiey r^ard them as symbols 
of spiritual things and beings. 

The narrative of Moses is how- 
ever simple, continuous, didactic 
prose; if fiction be here, we cannot 
help asking where is reality ? The 
facts detailed in the account are 
quoted and reasoned upon in other 
parts of scripture. See Job xx. 4, 



5, "«irkJS mariy^ (Adam); xxxL 
33. £dm and the garden of the 
Lord, may be figures in the pro- 
phets, as may be ^so the tree of life^ 
but they can scarcely be so re- 
garded in the history. 

Some have cavilled at the sup- 
posed disproportion between the 



an of Adam and its alleged ooii^ 
sequences. We cannot, however, 
measure the sin. tt was but mo^ 
mentary, a slight gratification, the 
breaking of a positive command, 
but these things all go, in our view, 
to augment the wickedness of the 
act Much was granted to Adam, 
could he not have refrained fix>m 
this forbidden indulgence? The 
coDunand was positive, and there- 
fore dear, there could be no mis- 
take; and its violation was a direct 
insult to God. Adam knew what 
would be the result of transgres- 
sion, and yet transgressed. Thus 
was brought deatii into our world 
and all our woe. Primeval holiness 
was lost, communion with Grod 
was interrupted, spiritual life was 
sacrificed, and ^ in Adam aU dieJ* 
It may, however, be fairly argued 
firom tiie terms of the covenant with 
Adam, that his obedience would 
have involved the obedience and 
happiness of all his posterity. Men 
judge of the arrangement from con- 
templating its disastrous issue only; 
its possible ble^ing should be taken 
into account; and when it is, the 
whole arrangement is evidently 
merciful as well as wise; an ar- 
rangement in which thore is quite 
as much of love as there is of au- 
thority. How much more likely 
was it that Adam, with his powers, 
knowledge, motives and character, 
should obey than that he should 
disobey I The trial was an easy 
one, and on that account is full of 
grace. 

FAMINE, a failure of food. We 
read of several famines or dearths 
in scripture history, chiefly affecting 
Palestine and the adjacent lands. 
Gen. xiL 10, is the earliest record 
we have of a famine. It is called 
the first. Gen. zxvL 1, to distinguish 
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it from another of wMch that ohap- 
ter makes mention. Egypt, fertile 
a land as it 'was, did not entirely 
escape from famine, Gen. zlL 30. 
In after ages they were some- 
what frequent; they were em- 
ployed by God for purposes of 
discipline, Esek. vi. 11 ; Matt xxiv. 
7. Amos speaks of a worse famine 
than a failure of food, Amos 
Tm. 11. 



It will oontinne. Flatiug is espe- 
cially suited to relieye tiie spirits 
when oppressed by ei&er an over 
whelming conviction of sin, or by 
indications of God's righteous dis- 
pleasure; it serves too to fix and 
entirely engage attention on those 
extraordinary exertions or sufierings 
for the sake of Christ aadhis cause, 
to which sometimes divine provi- 
dence especially calls. By some 



FAST, abstinence from food, | good men, as the late Dr. Payson 



total, during a certain time, or par- 
tiaL Fasts were either religious, or 
the natural result of mourning and 
affliction. We meet with no ex- 
amples of fasting prior to Moses, 
who ttgoins no other than tiiat on 
the day of expiation. After the 
time d Moses instances of ibsting 
are frequent The common way of 
fi»tiDg among the Jews was, to take 
neither meat nor drink from even- 
ing till after sunset the day fdlow- 
ing. The £utings of Moses, Elijah, 
and our Saviour, were miraculous. 
Our Saviour did not institute fast- 
ing; he left it to the option of his 
fdlcywers. Matt vL 16—18. The 
Jews observed veiy strictly the fast 



of Amerijoa, fasting as a religious 
exercise may have been carried tf 
an undue extent 

FATHEIt Besides the commoi^ 
acceptation for an immediate earthly 
parent, this word is likewise taken, 
in scripture, for grandfather, great 
grandfather, or the author and first 
father of a family, bow remote 
soever he may be. The Jews 
called Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
their fathers. By father is likewise 
understood the instructor, the mas- 
ter of those who are of a certain 
profession, Gen. iv. 20, 22. Father 
is also a term of respect, often used 
by inferiors to superiora as by ser- 
vants to their masters. The pupils 



of the day of atonement, and they | o^ the prophets were called sons of 
were accustomed also to fast when ' ^^ prophets, and Kaaman's attend- 



undertaking any arduous work, or 
when enduring any signal expres- 
sion of the di\^e displeasure, Es- 
ther iv. 16; Neb. ix. 1, 2; Dan. ix. 
3. The Jews have been accustomed 
from time immemorial to observe 
fasts, in mournful remembrance of 
the overthrow of their state and 
nation, Jer. lii. 6, 7; Zech. viii. 19. 
Fasts were sometimes enjoined for 
particular occasions, Jud. xx. 26; 
1 Kings xxL 9-. In later times they 
were ocoeedingly frequent, Luke 



ants addressed him, My fcAk&r, 2 
Kings il 12, v. 13, vL 21. A mah 
is said to be a father to the orphan 
and the needy, when he sympathises 
with and helps them, Job xxix. 16. 
Thus God is the father qf the 
fatherless, Psa. Ixviii 5. When 
we believe in Cbrist, God becomes 
our Father in a new and most en- 
dearing sense, John i. 12; Rom. 
viiL 16, 16. God is the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, a 
relation which we cannot adequately 



xviiL 12. The christian church j conceive of or explain, £ph. i. 3, 
also seems to have adopted a similar To sleep with fathers, to go to them, 
•nifeOBDa Aotf ziis. 2; and dOUbtiess ' or be gathered to theoa, to die, and 
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be buried wiUi onr ancestors, Judg. 
B. 10; 1 Kings iL 10. 

The aadiority of the father in 
patriarchal times was very great. 
Moses somewhat restricted this 
authority, Dent xxi 18 — ^21. Still 
the father was the owner of the 
family estate; the power of judg- 
ment in manj matters, all ciyil 
rights indeed, belonged to him only. 
This is still common in the East 

FEAR, the uneasiness arising 
fh>m the prospect of an approaching 
eviL Fear of God is an anzie^ 
to avoid whatever would dis- 
please him, or bring on an eviL It 
is either filial or servile, Jer. zxxii. 
40; Acts xxiv. 25. Fear of man 
is, either a reverential awe and 
regard of them, as of masters and 
magistrates, Rom. xiiL 7 ; 1 Pet. iL 
18 ; or a slavish dread of them, and 
wlmt they can do, Prov. xxix. 25 ; 
or a holy jealousy and care, lest 
they should be ruined by sin, 2 Cor. 
xi. 3. Fear likewise denotes the 
object of fear, viz. Grod, Gren. xxxi. 
42 ; the law and word of God, Psa. 
xix. 9. It is used also for the 
whole worship of God, Psa. zxziv. 
11, and is synonymous with prac- 
tical godliness, Actsix. 31. 

FEASTS, days of rejoicing, in- 
stituted in memory of some happy 
event. The Sabbath commemo- 
rated the creation; the passover, 
the departure from Egypt ; the 
pentecost, the giving of the law at 
Sinai. These appointments were 
designed to retain the Israelites 
under the influence of the religion 
which God had given them, to con- 
vey spiritual instruction, and espe- 
cially to keep alive the expectation 
of the Messiah and of his more 
perfect dispensation ; to secure times 
of rest and rejoicing; to render the 
people familiar with the law, whioh 



waa read and explained in their 
assemblies; and to facilitate the 
acquaintance, correspondence, and 
friendship of their tribes and fami- 
lies, who were directed to assemble 
from all parts of the land, at their 
holy city, three times in the year. 

The most ancient and sacred fes- 
tival was the Sabbatkf Gren. iL 3. 
The passover, another feast, waa 
instituted in memory of the kind- 
ness of God to the Israelites, in 
sparing them on the night when ho 
dew the first-bom of Egypt^ Exod. 
xiL 14. Fifty days after the pass- 
over the pentecost was celebrated, 
in commemoration of giving the 
law at Sinai, fifty days after the 
departure from Egypt. The He- 
brews called it the feast of weeks. 
The feast of trumpets u^ered in 
the civil year of the Jews; and the 
feasts of the new moofw, connected 
with these, were held at the first 
appearance of the new moon, 1 
Sam. XX. 5—18. Tho day of the 
feast of trumpets was r^igiously 
observed; the new moons were not. 
The feast of expiation or atonement 
was held on the tenth day of Tisri, 
the first month of the civil year, 
Lev. xxiiL 27, 28. The feast of 
tents or tabernacles was held five 
days afterwards, and lasted eight 
days: the first and seventh day ol 
this feast were very solenm. On 
the other days work might be done, 
Num. xxix. 12, 13. During thia 
feast the people dwelt in tents of 
branches, in memory of the sumlar 
sojourn of their fathers forty yeara 
in the wilderness. At the begin- 
ning of the feast) two vessels of 
silver were solemnly borne to the 
temple, one filled with water, the 
other with wine, which on tho 
seventh day were poured out at the 
foot of the altar of burnt offedogn 
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In this feftst thanks were tetiimed 
to God for the froits of the earth 
tiien gathered in; and in the time 
of greatest ahondance the people 
Trere reminded that they were pil- 
grims dependent on the divine 
bounty. 

Besides these feasts divinely ap- 
pointed, the Jews of later days 
observed some others, as the feasts 
of lots or Pnrim. And that of the 
dedication, John x. 22, commemo- 
rating, one, the deliverance of the 
Jews from Haman's cruelty, Esther 
is. 20 — 32; and the other, the 
pniifying of the temple by Judas 
Ifaccabeus, after it had been pro- 
faned during the captivily. 

Love feasts were used in very 
early ages of the church, as indica- 
tions of the unity prevailing among 
Christians, but they have been 
greatly abused, as were the feasts 
held in apostolic days, whether 
under the name of love feasts or 
under any other name. 1 Cor. xi. 
21, 22, 34. The Lord's supper is 
the only feast enjoined by divine 
command upon the christian 
church; though superstition has 
invented many. Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
&C., are of this number. 

FELIX, a Roman governor of 
Judea, called Claudius Felix, 
who found means to marry Drusilla, 
a Jewish lady, who was at the time 
the wife of Azizus, king of the 
Emeaaenians. Patd was placed a 
prisoner before him; and very un- 
justly, and with sordid views, he 
detained the apostle in custody at 
Us command, though his conduct 
towards him was not without some 
miztore of lenity, Acts xxiiL 26; 
xxiY. 1— a, &e. While thus de- 
tained, Felix and Drusilla sent for 
PltaL to have the religion of Christ 



e&plained to them, but the wicked 
man trembled at Uie apostle's dis- 
course. Weary of his extortions 
and violence, the Jews complained 
to the emperor against Felix, so 
that he was recalled, and FestuA 
succeeded to his place. 

FESTUS, the governor of Judea 
who succeeded Felix, a.d. 60. He 
found Paul a prisoner as Felix had 
left him, and was entreated by the 
Jews either to give judgment against 
him, or to send him up to Jerusa- 
lem, that they might assassinate 
him on the way, as many of them 
had conspired to do. Festus re- 
fused this on the ground of its not 
being customary with the Romans 
to condemn any man imheard, at 
the same time appointing to hear 
the cause at Caessurea. When there, 
Paul appealed to Caesar, or referred 
the cause and his defence to the 
personal hearing of the Roman 
emperor, which, as a free citizen, 
he had the right to do. He was thus 
rescued from the machinations of 
his adversaries. 

FIG-TREE, a very common 
tree in Palestine. It grows to a 
large size, and from its nimieroua 
and broad leaves it affords an agree- 
able shade. Hasselquist journeying 
from Nazareth to Tiberias, rested 
with his companions under the 
shade of a fig-tree, where a shep- 
herd and his herd had their ren- 
dezvous; there was neither house 
nor hut. The fruit is too well 
known to need description. That 
portion which first ripens is still 
called hoocore, its ancient name, 
Jer. xxiv. 2. ' It is gathered in 
June; the fig, properly so called, is 
rarely ripe before August. The 
boccore was reckoned a great 
dunty, dropping firom the tree as 
soon as it was ripe, Nahum iiL ' 
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b*. sxviii 4, O^wtion hu baen 
taken igainst the accoimt of <mr 
Lord'a denimciatian, Matt xii. 1 9 ; 
Mark xl 13, 1. Hon could Chnat 
raped fruit on the tree when lie 
lime o/Jig' «ai notjftT The time 
of (Voit, Matt iiL 34, plainlj rig- 
ulfles tiie time of gathering in lipe 
fVuits. This n-as the tmt, tlie mo- 
Mn mentioned b; Hark and Lulce, 
MirkiiLS: Luke ii. 10; no that 
it WM natural to e^poct fruit on 
treei that were not barren, if that 



e had n 
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the expression Oie time of Jigt lou 
not yef, be not received, might there 
not he boma of the hoccorea on the 
tree, though the Reason for Egs was 
not come ? S. What right had 
Christ to take of the fmit had he 
(boad any, and finding none to 
blast the tree b; his cures 7 The 
tree waa by tiie wayside m the 
common road, probably the pro- 
perty of no person in particular, 
Bicepling only Ihe timber, which 
was as good, though the tree were 
barren, as if it liad been productive. 
No injury was done, therefore, ani 
\>j the miracle Jeaus intended H 
Rfre an inatmoliTe leason to by- 
The promising but 
""-' 1 just aod 
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rtriking emblem of a. ^agenarato 
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hypoori&al and flattering. Tba 
Judgment denounced on the Eg-tiM 
prefigured that which, if th(^ re- 
pented not* would conw ere long cm 
them. ICmay bepropeitoadd,that 
■ome have euppcwed this tree to ba 
thejScutnminorw, which is always 
green, and bears &uit sereral tlmea 
in the year, without observing any 
certuu seasoua The Eruit, t^ioogh 
not so pleasant as that of the com- 

FINGEB OF GOD dgnifiosWi 
power and operation, Eiod. vilL 19; 
xxii IS. Our Saviour aaja he 
cast out demoua In' the finger and 
Sjiirit of God, which he iuUmatei 
was a ugn that the kingdom of 
God waa come; or that he wM 
Betting up his spiritual and uniw 
sal reign. To put oA Ihefirtgtr^ u 
to banter and insult, Isa. IviiL S. 

FIR, an evergreen tree vhioh 
growa to a great hraght, and aboundi 
with a gum called reiin. Its fruit 
resembles that of the pine tree, bot 
is not good for food. The wood of 
the fir tree was formerly need 6k 
musical instrumenta, bnUding, and 
furniture of houses, and (br mate- 
rials in ahip building. Tba cedar, 
the pine, the juniper, and the 
cypress, all common in PalestinO) 
are all of them trees of wni^lft r du^ 
racter to each other, and they were 
put probably to simiJar uses. Chriit 
is compared to a green fijr-tt«^ 
Hos. xiv. 8. Bii saints are likened 
to Er-trees, fiw thflir high towering 
profesuon and persereranoe in truth, 
Ia».!v. 13; It la. 

FIBE, the symbol of the dirioa 
Weeence, Eiod. iii 2; xix. 18; rf 
^ divine approbaticai, Gen. ir. 4. 
God's acceptance o£ Ahal'a saorifloa 
was probably t««UfiBd by fire ftom 
heavan ^esoandiDg to coonime It, 
; S»f fl«olOT.ix.»4; 1 Kings xviS. 
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38; 2 Cfaron. viL 1. Fire is the 
emblem of the holiness and wrath 
of God, Dent. iv. 24. Our Saviour 
is compared to a refiner's fire, to 
purify his people, Mai. iii. 2. Fire 
is an emblem of the torments of 
hell, Mark ix. 44. It denotes per- 
secution, dissension, and division, 
Luke ziL 49 ; vain delusive hopes 
of men's devising, Isa. 1. 11; the 
slanders of ungodly'men, Prov. rvi. 
27. There was a perpetual fire 
kept up on the altar of burnt ofier- 
ing, at first kindled by fire sent 
down from heaven. To use any 
other fire, called strange fire, '^as 
forbidden. This custom of pre- 
serving a perpetual fire in the tem- 
ples of their gods was commoi^ 
among the heathen. Fire, one day, 
is to consume the world, 2 Pet. iiL 
7—12. 

We read in several pass9ges of 
^ Old Testament of children 
being made to pa^s throngh the Jire, 
which some hav^ interpreted of 
their hdng made to pass between 
two fires without danger to life, and 
only for purposes of purification. 
Many passages, however, obviously 
taean more than this, as Psalm cvi. 
38; Jer. vii. 31; Ezek. xvL 20; 
xxiiL 37. Perhaps the victims 
were sometimes slain before they 
were burned. 

FIRMAMENT, Gen. i. 7. God 
made tiie firmament to divide be- 
tween the waters, separating the 
inferior firom the superior. The 
word signifies expansion, and de- 
notes the atmosphere which encom- 
passes the globe, and separates the 
Waters of the clouds from those of 
the earth. 

FIRST-BORN, tl^e eldest mal^ 
ohnd. Before the time of Moses, 
the father might transfer the rights 
of the firtt-bom by one wife to a 



younger child by another, but as 
thus contention was occaooned. 
Gen. zxv. 31, 32, Moses enacted a 
law forbidding it, Dent xzL 1 5 — 1 7. 
The privileges of the first-born were, 
1. A double portion of the father** 
estate : 2. The office of priest Ok 
the whole family. In Jacob's fa- 
mily the honour was transferred 
firom Reuben to Levi; and the 
whole tribe of Levi was taken for 
the offices of the priesthood instead 
of the first-bom oi the other tribes, 
who were redeemed, Numb. xviiL 
15, 16 ; Luke ii. 22-— 24 : 3. Au- 
thority over the younger children 
in the family, like that of the &ther, 
2 Chron. xxi 8. This authodty 
in Jacob's lamily was transferred 
fi'om Reuben to Judah, Gen. zlix. 
8 — 10. The word first-bom some* 
times expressed great digni^, some- 
times the highest, Exod. iv. 22; 
Psa. Ixxxix. 27 ; Jer. xxxi. 9 ; Rom.' 
viii. 29;Heb.xii.23. 

The Jirst-bom of the poor^ Isa. 
xiv. 30, signifies the poorest; the 
Jirst-bom of death, Job xviii. IS, 
the most terrible of deaths. The 
first-bom, if male, both of man and 
beasts, were to be offered to the 
Lord. The ohildren were presented 
in the temple, and might aflerwarda 
be redeemed ; the firstlings of clean 
beasts were sacrifioed; of unclean, 
either redeemed or killed. What 
could be more calculated to show 
the people that they and all they 
had were not their own, but the 
Lord's? 

FIRST-FRUITS, presents of 
part of the harvest inade by the 
Israelites to God, to express sub- 
mission, dependence, and gratitude. 
the firtt-firuits of trees were the 
duits of the fourth year, befortt 
whioh time whatever fimit nught ba 
borne wa» to be lea to fiOl to th» 
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CrocndL autl not to be used in any 
way. The fruit of the fourth year 
WM eith«r girea to the priests, 
Numb. xviiL 12, 13, or eaten by 
the owner bejbre th« Lord in Jeru- 
mdem. The first-fruits of the field 
were offered at the temple before 
the crop was gathered, and before 
any part of the com was used. 
There were two such offerings, one 
at the beginning of the harvest, the 
other at its end, Lev. xsdii. 10, 17. 
In Numb. zr. 19, 80, another of- 
fiuing of first-fruits is ordered. 
TIm first-fruits and tenths were the 
chief revenue of priests and lioyites. 

As the first-firuits were earnests 
Id the Jews of the suooeeding har- 
vest, so, 1 CcBt, XV. 20, Christ is 
the first-fruits of the resurrection, 
or the earnest of a future resurrec- 
tion; that as he rose, so shall be- 
lievers also rise tohappiness and life. 

FIRST-FRUITS OF THE 
SPIRIT, Rom. viil 23, agnifies 
the assurance which the Spirit of 
adoption gives believers of their in- 
heritance in heaven. 

FISH, Iiiatt viL 10; Luke y. 6; 
John zxL 6, 8, 11. The word is 
of firaquent occurrence. Fish was 
yeiy abundant in Egypt, and some 
think Numb. zL 5 denotes the flesh 
of fish, which was more relishing 
than either the beef or mutton of 
those reig^ons, which, except when 
young, is dry and unpalatable. As 
fish was the common ibod of the 
Egyptians, except the priests, who 
held fishes sacred, the plague which 
turned their waters into blood, and 
destroyed their fish, must have been 
iKceedingly distressing. "Their 
sacred stream became so polluted 
as to be unfit for drink, for bathing, 
and finr other uses of water, to 
which they were superstitiously 
devoted, and themselves oblif^ to'^ 



nauseate what was the usual food 
of the common people, and hel<^ 
sacred by the priests." 

There are but few Hebrew nam» 
if any, for particular fishes. Moses 
permits the eating of all fish, except, 
only such as may be without fins 
and scales, Lev. xi. 9 — 12. 

The Greek word for fish is com- 
posed of the initials of five words, 
which signify Jesut Chritt, Son of 
God, Saviour. Hence superstition 
soon sculptured that word upon 
monuments for the dead, struck it 
on their medals, and engraved it on 
their seals, as a kind of symbolical 
confession of their faith. 

FITCHES. There are two He- 
brew words so rendered. One in 
Isa. xxviiL 25 — 27, is the name of 
the seed of a plant growing in gar- 
dens, about a cubit in height, with 
small leaves like fennel leaves, a 
blue flower, with an ovaiy Uke that 
of the poppy, divided into partitions, 
and enclosing a black pungent seed, 
used in bakehouses to give a grate- 
ful seasoning to bread. It is thought 
to be the teaanum so well known 
in the east. The other word trans- 
lated fitches in Ezek. iv. 9, is the 
word which in Exod. ix. 32, and 
Isa. xxviiL 25, is translated lye. 
Some think it was what was for- 
meriy called ike tpelL Dr. Shaw 
• thinks it noay signify rice. The 
j Arabic translator uses a word de- 
noting oats, or rye. 
' FLAG, a kind of rush that grew 
by the Red Sea, and the river Nile, 
called Sari; of these probably the 
ark was nuide to hold Moses, Exod. 
iL 3, 5. Perhaps it was the sedge 
or long grass growing in the mea* 
dows of the Nile, and grateful ta 
cattle, especially in arid regions, 
where green herbage and grass must 
have been scaroa The word for 
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FLAX, ft welKknowD Tegetable, 
of vrhich linen it made. The word 
is of frequent occurrence. EgjpC 
has alirays been celebrated for the 
prodaction and mannfactnre of 
Sax. Wrought into gannents it 
conxtitntcd the principal dresl of 
the inhsbiCanta; the prieits never 
put on tiny other kind of clothing. 
The mannlkctiira la etill carried on 
in that conntiy, many nriters 
talcing □oticd ofit. It vraa common 
bIbo in Palestine, Titn. mi. 13. 
Feeble stunts are likened to nnok- 
ing Sax, Isa. xliii. 3. The thi^n^a 
of flax n-cre used for the wicki of 
lamps, to vhich, when they wera 
jnrt about to eipire, the prophet (n 
all probahili^ ^ludei. 

FLE.SH, ia underetood dlfierent 
ways. I. The whole body conei- 
dered as animated, Matt xxtL 41. 
2. A liiunan being, Luke iii. 6. 3. 
Kindred collectively considered, 
Rom. xi. 14. 4. What is external 
imd ceremonial, opposed to what i> 
iotema] and moral, GaL iii. 3. S, 
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■ part of our natuiVi 
ippetite, 9 Cor. yiL I. 
6. Any prinaiple of rice and taora) 
ptarity, GaL *. IS— SI. 

FLOCK, we Shephebo. 

FLOOR, or THRESHING- 
FLOOR, a place open to Iha nir 
wbere com was thmahed, either 1^ 
pasiung carriages over it, or tread- 
ing it out with the feet el cattla 



■a with ■ itoff, in 

manner u is common 

connby. These floor* 

1 by mixing leea o( oS 

vi& day *o aa to foim a kind of 

paste ra mortar, which, when well 

soaked, waa beaten and smoothed ; 

id when ic was dry, mrither rata, 

ants, nor water, could penetrate it, 

weeds grow upon i^ Gen. 1. 10, 

Judg. vi. 37. Threahing-floon 

B BOmetimea near the galea of 

IS and towna, S Chron. iniL 9. 

Dr. Lowth, in a note on laa. xxviii 

ST, SS, observes that fbnr methods 

of threabing are mentioned in the 

pBsrage,— tiiat by tho flail, that by 

the drug, that by the wain, and 

thai by the treading of cattle. 

The flail was used for the more 

tender sorts of grain. Tho drag 

was a frame of strong planks made 

, tho bottom with hard 

iron, and drawn by oxen 

or horees orer the eheavea of com 

be dnvdied. The wain was 

lething like the drag, only ftir- 

nithed with wheela with sharp 

teeth, or edgee like a saw. The 

last method of threshing ia well 

known; it is refened to by Moses, 

Deut. xxT. 4. 

FLY, an Inaect abonnding In 
irm moiit countries, as Egypt, 
Chaldea, Palestine, and some paita 
of Africa. Th^ are exoeedta-r- 
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teodbloaooM. SeYen kindi 9i% 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scrip- 1 
tores. 1. The dog-^/Uf, Exod. yiiL 
SI. 2. Tlie eekubf whether a dL»- 
tinet kind, or swanns of all kinds, 
is doabtfnl, Ecdes. x 1. 3. The 
ftee, Ps. cxviiL 12. 4. The hornet^ 
Beat. yIL 20. 5. Soratwn, Ezek. 
iL 6; Hos. it. 16. 6. The guat, 
Matt xziiL 24. 7. LioCf Exod. 
ym, 16. The Egyptians worshipped 
eeyeral sorts of flies and insects, so 
that the plagnes of these insects 
were exceedingly painfiil and de- 
terminate. Their gods were dis- 
hononred by Jehoyah, the God of 
the Hebrews. The dog-fly is ex- 
ceedingly terrible. As soon as its 
bozzing is heard, the cattle forsake 
their food and ran wildly about 
the plain, till they die of fright, 
fiktigae, and pain inflicted by these 
insect monsters; and even the in< 
habitants of large districts of 
oonatry are often obliged once, at 
a oartain season in ^e year, to 
change their abode till the danger 
of tnis fly's coming is past. How 
intolerable then most have been 
the judgment referred to, Isa. viL 
18 I Many of the heatlien had 
deities whose office it was to defend 
them against the fly — Baal-zebub, 
the fly-god of Ekron, to wit Her- 
cules and Jupiter, among their titles, 
had those of Expellers of flies. 

Solomon, Eocles. x. 1, refers to a 
well-known fact In all insects 
there is an acrid Tolatile salt, which 
mixed with sweet or alkaline 
substances, excites them to a brisk 
intestine motion, thus inducing fer- 
mentation and putrescence. The 
fact is adduced as an illustration of 
the concluding statement of the 
preceding chapter, and it is ex- 
oeedinirlv Dertincnt 2 Eings xx. 

t ointment was 
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regarded as very Ysluable, and to 
this a good name is compared, 
Ecdes. viL 1 ; Cant L 3. A di- 
minutiye fly may taint much pre- 
cious (untment, so one fault, though 
deemed small, wiU destroy much 
excellence. 

FOLLY, FOOL» and FOOL- 
ISHNESS. These words are 
sometimes to be taken in their 
plain literal meaning, but they are 
often used figuratively, Ps. xxxvi iL 
5; Ixix. 5. In Ps. xir. 1, by the 
fool is intended an impious sinner. 
So also 2 Sam. fid. 33, and 2 Sam. 
xiiL 13; ProY. Txv. 9. Our Lord 
employs the word fool in a some- 
what unusual sense, as an expres- 
sion of )i>ittet reproach and con- 
tempt, Matt y. ii. The word in 
the original is the same as Moses 
and Aaron use. Numb. xx. 10, 
when they speak reproachfully of 
the people, and with manifest and 
indecent passion. Dr. Campbell 
translates it tniscrwoL 

FOOD. The taking of food 
an4 religious services have been 
connected from a very early period 
of the world's history, perhaps to 
remind men of the source whence 
every blessing comes; perhaps to 
render more close and endearing 
the social relations of life. Bread 
was the most common article of 
f'H)d; dressed or roasted flesh was 
also used ai table from a very early 
period. Locusts were eaten, Lev. 
XL 22; sheep, goats, oxen, doves, 
and fish, such as had fins and 
scales, were all used for food. The 
animals pronounced unclean and 
unfit for food, were generally those 
whose flesh, especially in hot coun- 
tries, would be pronounced un- 
wholesome. The posture at table 
among orientals has been described. 
See article Bosov. None of the 
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instruments we now use in eatings 
such as knives, forks, spoons, &o. 
were used. Flesh was taken with 
the fingers from a dish in the cen- 
tre, and bread was dipped ui 
ssYomy messesi Rnih ii 14; John 
ziiL 26. 

FOOT, the lower psri of the 
oody. The Hebrew priests pet- 
formed their service barefooted, 
snd Moses and Joslina approached 
the divine presence with tiieir feet 
bare, Exod. liL 5; Josh, v: 15. 
Feet are often nsed metaphorically 
for inclinations or actions, Socles. 
y- 1; Psa. zxxvi 11; cxix. 59. 
To he at the feet of any one is to 
love, serve, or follow him. 1 Sam. 
XXV. 27 ; Dent xxxiii. 3 ; Acts xxiL 
S; Lnke x. 39. To U under ihe 
fe«tyi to be in a state of great sub- 
jection, like a vanqnished man to 
Ins conqueror, Psa. viii. 6; xviiL 
38; cx« 1. It is akin to the ex- 
pression, Uck the dust of the feet^ 
^ xlix. 23, and is taken from 
the^ custom either of prostrations, 
which were so low that the salut- 
^g person might seem to lick the 
dust, or of the conquered person 
lying on the ground while the con- 
queror placed his foot upon his 
neck. 

In Deut xi. 10, the land of Ca- 
naan \s said to be not like Egypt, 
Vtttered with the foot, tlains were 
rare in Egypt, to water the fields 
and gardens; therefore trenches 
^ere cut to receive and distribute 
tlie water of the Nile, through the 
towns, villages, and fields, by 
pieans of A wneel turned by tread- 
ing upon it The several compart- 
nients of a garden would be watered 
ty little rills from the trenches 
opened and closed at pleastire with 
the foot 

Nakedness of feet is a sign of 



monming, Esek. zziy. 17. 

tnff the feet was a mark of affeotioii 

and reverence, Luke vii. 38, 45. 

FOREHEAD, a mark on^ Esek. 
ix. 4; Rev. viL 3. The Asiatios 
anciently marked their servants in 
the forehead. In India the difier- 
ent religious seots have a dis- 
tinguishing mark on their fore- 
heads, made either with the slime 
of the Ganges, with sandal wood, 
with the ashes of oow-dung, or with 
turmeric The mark difiers accord- 
ing to the deity worshipped. 

FOUNTAIN, a well or spring. 
Dr. Chandler, In his travels in Asia 
Minor, says, ^ The reader, as we 
proceed, irill find frequent mention 
of fbuntains. Their number is 
owing to the nature of the country 
and the climate. The soil, parched 
and thirsty, demands moisture to 
aid vegetation, and a cloudless sun, 
which inflames the air, requires for 
the people the verdure, with shade 
and air, its agreeable attendants 
Hence fotmtains are met with not 
only in the towns and villages, but 
in the fields and gardens, and by 
the sides of the roads, and of the 
beaten tracts on the mountains. 
Many of them are the useful dona- 
I tions of humane persons while liv- 
, ing, or have been bequeathed as 
{ legacies on their decease." The 
' vtdue of fountains would render 
them apt figures of the choicest 
spiritual blessings, Psa. xvi 11; 
xxxvi. 9; Jer. ii. 13; Joel iii. 
18; Zech. xiii. 1; Rev. viii. 17. 
The most noted wells we read of 
in Scripture, wcto Abraham's at 
Beersheba; Hagar's at Beer-lahai- 
» roi ; Isaac's wells at Sitnah, Ezek, 
I and Rehoboth; Laban'a at Haran; 
Jacob's near Shechenri; those of 
Elim, &c. That called Joseph's 
well in Egypt, is about two hun- 
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drad ana wventr-^fM, «* for^- 
rix btboms deep, and tbe waUr 
b drawn np bj a cuiioiu e 
vniaght b7 ^xen. 

FOUR, one oT th« i;rniboIi(uJ 
Dumban denoting tbe uniTersalit]' 
or llie things oampTised, In 
12; Jar. ilii. 36; £zek. T 
" Four," Philo says, " is a number 
of oniyBrsality in nature." 
tdtntioii fout-JbU, t. «■ complete, 
Luke ox. 8. 



dog. Itia 



north- 



Tot its ouoniag. B. 
Scripture jackals are most fre- 
quently iateoded, which are a small 
gregarious animal Tound in grest 
numbers, eapecislty about Gaza, 
Jndg. IV. 4. Some rach an action 
as that of Samson, and pmbably 
the party acting with him, is allnded 
to by Grid, Fast. L iv., v. 6r' 
»nd by AplboniuB, fab. un 
To be apoTtimforfoxa, Pea. li 
10, is to hare posaefi^ona rendered 
dcEoIate and niinoun, such pli 
being the resort of the jackal- 
Cant. iL IS.tlierozeearemenUoned 
Bi destroTidg t)ie vines. These 
animals are fond of grapes, and 
make great bavoo ia the vineyards. 
Theocritus, IdjL EoL 
•ayi— 
' I hate those bofhtul'd foxes that 

each night 
Spoil Myeon'a vineyards mth thair 

deadly bite.' 
Tyrants and wiched men are lik- 
tned to Ibiea. u- it.i.32. 

FRANKINCENSE, an odori- 
ferous gum, formerly bumsd in 
temple% bnt now principally used 
in medicine, E^iod. zxz. 34 \ Matt. 
ii. 11) Rev. xriil |3. The swnts 



likened to fiankutcense, Cuit. iiL 
6; iv. 14. 

FRIEND, one whom we chiefly 
love and esteem, with whom we 
more fredy communioat« than with 
other persons. Thus David and 
Jonathan were friends. Friends 
and iriandship, with their design, ara 
described, Prov.xviL 17; iviiL 24; 
x;iviL 6, 19. The company and 
conversation of a friend liave aa 
effect similar to that of steel npon 
an odged tool, Prov. xxvii. 17. 
Abrahma was called the Jriani qf 
God, Isa. xli. 8; James iL 23. 
God convened ^miliarly with bim, 
and revealed to him hie secrete, 



tbe 

friends of God, Paa. ixv 14; John 
av. 16. Frimd, however, vras a 
word of ordinary salutal 
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used for naiglibour, Luke x_ ,. 

It is a calumny to' affirm that the 

gospel does not recommend a yir- 

' ions friendship. Was there ever 

greater, a mare exalted, a mora 

disinterested instance of friendsbip, 

than that of our blessed Saviour ? 

FROG, a small amphibious 

imal, having a ehort body widt- 

1 1^ and four legs. They are 
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lo croaking. When God made use 
of them to plagne the Egyptians, 
they swarmed in such nunbers as 
to cover the whole land; and when 
they died, the conntry stank' with 
their pntrid carcases, Ezod. viiL 
Laige numbers (^ these creatores 
frequented the Nile, and though 
they were harmless, they were ex- 
ceedingly loathsome. During the 
plagne Uiey got intt> the bed-cham- 
bers and ovens and kneading 
troughs of the i^gyptians, who 
did not sleep in upper rooms, as we 
do, but in recesses on the ground 
floor; their ovens were holes in 
the ground, where earthen vessels 
were placed, on the heated outsides 
f^ which their bread or cakes were 
qiread as a thick paste or dough, so 
as to be baked in a very short time. 
To find such places full of frogs must 
have been extremely disgusting. 

FRONTLET, a square piece of 
hard calTs skin, including four 
pieces of parchment, upon which 
the Jews wrote four passages of 
the law, one on each piece, and put 
them on their foreheads, Ezod. xiii. 
These passages were, Ezod. xiiL 
1 — 10; also ver. 11 — 16; Dent, 
vi 4—9; xL 13—21. The 
more devout wore these frontlets 
both at morning and noonday 
prayer; but the generality of the 
Jews put them on only at morning 
prayer. No one, in their opinion^ 
but the chanter of the synagogue 
is obliged to wear them at noon as 
well as in the morning. It is a 
question whether the use of front- 
lets, and other phylacteries, was 
ordain^rd by Moses as an observ- 
ance to which the Jews were 
ob]*'ged, and such as required a 
literal compliance, and opinions are 
much divided upon the point. 
TJiose who believe the use of \ih&a\ \ 



to be rigorously Imiding, groimd 
their persuasion on the text of* 
Moses, Exod. ziiii. 16. Th^ wet« 
commonly used in our Saviour's 
time, not only in Judea, but also 
among the Indian Jews, the Per- 
sians, and the Babylonians. 

FRUIT, whatever is produced 
from any cause. The fruits of the 
earth are grass, com, trees, herbs, 
and the fruit of animals is their 
young ones, Deut xxviiL 4. The 
Hebrews had three generic terms 
to denote fruits of various kinds, 
somewhat like our English ex-, 
pressions, com frvU^ vintage fruU, 
and orchard JhiiL This distinc- 
tion of terms should be remembered 
as we read of fruit in the Old 
Testament. A fourth term is. 
used in Jeremiah, .xl. 10, 12, for. 
a species of fruit under the last of. 
the three . kiiidjs mentioned above, 
such as was suited only for imme- 
diate consumption. 

The fruits of the Spirit are the 
gracious influences of the Holy 
Ghost on the nunds of men. Gal. 
V, 22 — 24. Fruits meet /or repent- 
ance are such as mark the sincerity 
of that repentance. Matt, iii 8. 
Prov. xii. 14 seems to mean that a 
good man shall receive abundant 
blessings from God as the reward 
of the good his pious and profitable 
discourses have done. Fruit is 
tiken, Rom. xv. 28, for charitable 
contribution. Undrcumcised /ruit 
Lev. xix. 23, is the fruit of a newly- 
planted tree, deemed unclean, unfit 
for use, for three years; because 
till afler that time none was pro- 
duced fit to be offiered up to God, 
which must be done with the frai& 
of every tree before any was eaten; 
because it was serviceable to the 
trees themselves not to have their 
fruit gathered tijl they had Rcquiwd 
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tiieir growA; and because tOl then 
the frnit was waterish, indigestible, 
and unwholesome. Men were thus 
taoght to bridle their appetites. 

FUEL, food for the fire, as wood, 
ooals, &0., Isa. ix. 19; Ezek. zxL 
82. In eastern ooontries wood was 
extremely soaroe, so that cowdnng 
and similar sabstanoes had to be 
nsed for firing. This was not un- 
freqnently laid in heaps in or near 
the streets to diy. Intolerable 
therefore was the misery of the 
Jews, as mentioned In Lsan, W. 5. 
A dnnghill was one of the common 
retreats of the mendicant. Hence 
the beanty of Ebumah's acknow- 
ledgment, 1 Sam. ii. 8. In the 
absence of more solid fuel, thorns 
and light twigs were used, which 
of course were speedily consumed, 
Psa. Iviii. 9 ; Eccl. viL 6. The figure 
of a brand plucked from the bum- 
mg, Amos iv. 11 ; 2^h. ilL 2, 
derives great force from the kind 
of fuel of which these brands were, 
not battens or large branches, but 
light vine twigs or other brush- 
wood likely to be constmied in a 
moment How seasonable the de- 
liverance described! Again, Isa. 
vii. 4, the remains of two small 
twigs burning fiercely at one end, 
as might be seen from the smoke 
at the other, how soon are they 
reduced to a^es, so should Syria 
and Israel, combining in opposition 
to Judah, be consumed. 

The scarcity of fuel led to the 
people's using anything to bum 
that could be obtained. Withered 
stalks of herbs and flowers, the 
tendrils of the vine, small branches 
of myrtle, rosemary, aiid other 
plants, in fact herbage generally, 
were all used in heating their 
ovens an*' Iwumioa. or baths, Matt, 
vi. 3^ 



FULLER, a name fbr the con- 
ductor of one of the processes in 
preparing cloth for use, MaL iii S: 
Mark ix. 3. The process adverted 
to was probably that of cleansing 
the cloth that was bang manu- 
factured, and thickening its texture. 
We have, however, no knowledge 
of these processes as they were con- 
ducted by Jewish mam^acturers. 

FULNESS. The fulness of 
Christ is the M>tindant grace with 
which he was filled, John i. 16. 
Believers all receive from him. 
The church is called, Eph. i. 23, 
the fulness of Christ; as Mediator 
he is not full and complete without 
his mystical body, as a king is not 
complete without his snljects. The 
fulmMs of Hme when Christ came^ 
Gal. iv. 4, was the time when the 
prophets had foretold, when the 
Jews were expecting, and all the 
&ithful were longing for his advent, 
when moreover every expedient 
having been tried, it was fully 
ascertained that there was no other 
means of recovering man from 
ignorance the most degrading, and 
misery the most hopeless. 

FURNACE, the fire-place for 
melting gold and other metals, 
Prov. xvii. 3. It is used figura- 
tively for the bondage and op- 
pression of the Israelites in Egypt, 
by which they were tried and 
purged, Deut iv. 20; Jer. xL 4; 
for afflictions and judgments gene- 
rally, Ezek. xxii. 18. 

Nebuchadnezzar's fiery frimace 
is not the only thing of the kind 
with which we are acqnainted 
Chardin says of the punishneiit of 
criminals in Persia, " But thfe Is 
still a particular way of putting to 
death such as have transgfe^sea in 
civil afifairs, either by causing a 
dearth, or b^ selling above tho tax 
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hf a fidfle weight, or who have 
eommitted themselyes in any other 
manner: thej are pnt upon a spit 
and roasted over a sloW fire, Jer. 
zziz. 22. BakerB) when thej 
offend, .are thrown into a hot dyen. 



During the dearth in 1668, 1 taw 
oyens heated in the royal sqnare 
in Ispahan, to terrify the bakersi 
and to deter them from derivtog 
advantage from the general dis- 
tress." 



G. 



6AAU miscarnagef disappovnt- 
meni, son of Ebed, probably a 
Canaanite^ descended from Hamor, 
anciently king of Shechem, who 
nused a revolt in Shechem 
against Abimelech, son of Gideon, 
Imt being defeated by Abimelecfa, 
he was compelled to fly, Jndg. iz. 
26, 40, 4L 

GABBATHA, a place in Pilate's 
palace, where he pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon Jesus Christ, 
John six. 13; most probably an 
eminence, terrace, or gallery, with 
a mosaic or tesselated pavement. 

GABRIEL, the mighty one^ or 
hero of Godf one of tiie principal 
angels in heaven. He was sent to 
Daniel to explain his visions, Dan. 
viii. 16; ix. 21 ; he also announced 
the birth of John the Baptist, Luke 
ill; and of Christ, Luke L 26. 

GAD, son of Jacob and Zilpah, 
Leah's handmaid. At his birth 
Leah said a troop Cometh^ and 
therefore named him Gad. He had 
seven sons, all of whom were the 
progenitors of numerous families, 
Gen. xlvL 16 ; Numb. xxvi. 15 — 18. 
When the Israelites came out of 
Egypt, tliis tribe amounted to 
4>5,6.')0, but it decreased 5,150 in 
the wilderness. Jacob, G«n. xlix. 
19, and Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 20, 
21, in their respective prophetic 
blessings on the tribes, both cele- 



brate the prowess of Gad. The 
tribe of Gad had its allotment be- 
yond the Jordan, between Reuben 
south, and Manasseh north, with 
the mountains of Gilead east, and 
the Jordan west 

Gap is also the name of a pro- 
l^et, David's friend, who adhered 
to him during his misfortunes. 
David, after numbering the people, 
had the choice of three scourges 
offered to him, in the name of 
God, by the ministry of Gad; who, 
after the ceasing of the . plague, 
advised David to buUd an sJtar in 
the threshing-floor of Oman, or 
Ai*aunah, 2 Sam. xxiy. 18. He 
was author of a life of David, I 
Chron. xxix. 29. There was a val- 
ley of Gad, and Gad was the name 
of a heathen deity, Isa. Ixv. 11, 
translated a troop. 

GADARA, a city beyond Jor- 
dan, about five miles from the 
junction of the Hieromax or Yer- 
muck with that river. It was 
built on a steep hill, and became 
the capital of Persea, or the countiy 
beyond the Jordan. This city 
gave its name to the country of 
the Gadarencs. From Gerasa or 
Gergesa, another considerable city 
in the neighbourhood, the country 
was also called that of the Ger- 
gesenes. See Matt. viii. 28, and 
compare with Mark v. 1. Gadai-a 
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WB8 of oonfflderable note in the 
time of JoBcphns, oelel>nited for 
hot baths. Mr. Backingham sajs 
of Gadara, ** The accounts given 
of the habitation of the demoniac 
^m whom the legion of devils 
ras cast ont, here stmck ns yery 
iwciblj, while we ourselves were 
wandering among rugged moun- 
tains, and surrounded by tombs still 
nsed as dwellings by individuals 
and whole families." 

GALATIA, a province of Asia 

Minor, bounded on the west bj 

Bithynia and Phrygia, on the east 

by Pontus and Cappadocia, on the 

north by Bithynia and Paphlagonia, 

and on the south by Lycaonia. Its 

name denotes it to be a region in 

which Gauls had settled, Gatd- 

Ana, or GfOalUa, They had been 

called in to assist a king of Bithynia 

as&inst his enemies, and having 

expelled them, they seirodupon and 

divided their territories among 

themselves. Paul preached the 

gospel, imd founded Christianity 

^re, Acts xvi. 6 ; rviii. 23. 

Scarcely had he left the country, 

1^^.A '^'°!u J'^^^^g teachers 
Wured up the people to despise 

ftim ^S^/^^^^V different course 
™f '^*' r^''^ Jie had taught 

ifiramst both Jews and gZ?? i '* 
iVone could be justifiS? . *'^?*' 



GAL 

energy, was deagned to establidi 
them in the faith of the gospeL 
Paul shows first the independence 
and divine original of his mission, 
next that he had always maih- 
tiuned the doctrine which he now 
defended. He exhibits the design > 
of God in giving the ceremonial 
law, from which it follows, since 
that design had been accomplished, 
that that law b of no force or obli- 
gation. He reprobates yielding to 
it as a departure from the faith of 
the gospel: in conclusion he points 
out how freedom from the law 
should operate. The Galatiana 
Uo^ «n efts SifMt^ they were also 
to waXk tpi iht SpiriL 

G ALB ANUM, a sweet unctuous 
gum, the thickened sap of an um- 
belliferous plant, called mUopiom, 
growing in Syria, Persia, and in 
some parts of Africa. It was used 
by the Jews as one of the ingre- 
dients of their sacred perfumes,* 
Exod. XXX. 34. 

GALILEANS, a political sect of 
the Jews, who sprang up in Judea 
about the time of our Saviour's 
birth. Judas, of Galilee, or Gaul- 
onitis, as that district was some- 
times called, and some others, main- 
tained, on occasion of the taxing 
mentioned Luke ii. 1, that the 
Jews having no king but God, 
ought not, according to the law of 
Moses, to pay tribute, except to 
him or his ministers. Tumults 
yrere at first occasioned by this 
doctrine, Luke xiii. 1, 2, but they 
'w^erc suppressed, Acts v. 37. Still 
the sect increased, and by degrees 
fallowed up almost all other sects. 
They were the occasion of the wars 
which overthrew the Jewish state. 
The odium in which Galileans 
were held by the Romans might 
oe one reason for oiOlin^ ChrUt'f 



Wlower* by that rnune, Adu S, 7, 
tbongh uoqaetCioaBblj- the nuns 
hid rtwpect to Cbs dielTict m which 
the dcKtrine that Chriat taught 
iraa first and chisflj promulgut^ 
GALILEE, the northern pro- 
vinco of PaleBtine, dirided BOtne- 
tiiDes into three parta, mott com-' 
monJy however into two, the Upper 
Kod Lower Gralilee ; the fonneT was 
called GaliJee of tLa Gantilei, either 
becaoM it wa« chiefly poaaeaead by 
Geotjles, or becaaw it bordered 
vpna Gtmtile natjoni. It wu an 
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ejeoedingly mounUinona countiy 
Lower Galilee was callBd tlie greaii 
field — the ohampaign, Deut xL 30; 
The whole oountrj' vaa frnitfril, 
and wellinhabited; bounded on the 
north by Lebanon and Syria, ou 



by Samaria, and on the eait hy the 
Jordan and the aea of Galilee. In 
Galilee, ChriiC end moBt of his die- 
ciplei were ednoated ; and here he 
chiefly preached and wrought hii 
mirsclea. Herebe waatranafignred; 
afterwarda aaen of &V9 hott* 




dred followeia after he 
froED the dead. 

GALILEE, SEA OF. Thia 
inland Ha or lake haa the namea 
alio of Tiberiaa and Genneuret, 
from the territory bordering upon 
it. It waa ftocn eleven to twelve 
(eoflraphical milea in length, and 
from five to alz in braadtL " The 
aitnatlDn of the lake," aaya Mr. 
Buckiogham, " lying aa it were in 
a deep bann beti^en the hills 
trhich endoae it on all bdes, ez- 



oepUnt* only the oairow inleta and 
outlet! of the Jordan at either end, 
protect* its waten from long-con- 
tianed tempeetsj its snrface la in 
general aa imooth a> that of the 
Dead Sea. But the aame local 
features render it occaiionally anb- 
ject to whirlwinds, aqoaUs, and aud- 
den gnats Irom the monntaina. of 
ahort daration ; eepeoially wlien the 
atrong onrrent formed by the Jor- 
rl«T* i« oppoaod by a wind of this 
from the aouth-eas^ 
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■weeping firom the moimtaiiu widi 
the fixoe of a Imrncaney it may 
easily be ocxioeived that a boisteroiu 
eea must be instantly raised, which 
the small vessels i the ooantiy 
wmld be unable toiesist" Such a 
itonn is described, Lnhe viu. 23, 24. 

GALL) an exceedingly bitter 
herb^ or root, sappoeed to be potson- 
oaa. Mingled irith Tinegar it was 
given to Christ to drink while on 
the crass, Psa. hdz. SI, Mark xr. 
S3: the vinegar or wine is said to 
have beat minuted with myrrh, 
also a Tery hitter herb^ so that the 
word rendered gall may intend any 
bitter herb or plant. See Dent, 
zxix. 18; xxxiL 32; Jer. viiL 14; 
Lam. ilL 19; Hoa. x. 4; Amoa vL 
12; ActsyiiL23. 

GALLIO, brother of Seneca the 
philosopher, and proconsol of 
Adiiaia. His original name was 
Marcns Annsos Novatas, bat being 
adopted by Lncins Junius Grallio, 
he assomed his name. Paul was 
dragged by the Jews before Gallio's 
tribunal, who as proconsul resided 
at Corinth. They accused him 
of teaching men to worship God 
contraiy to the law, Acts rviiL 12, 
13, but Gallio told thepi, as the 
dispute was only concerning their 
law, he toould ^ no judge m such 
matten. This conduct was right 
enough; it was a noble refusal "^td 
abet a religions perseoution ; though 
strangely his name has passed into 
a reproachftil ejMthet denoting an 
ntter carelessness on religious mat- 
ters. In suffering Sosthenes, ver* 
17, to be beaten by the Jews, he 
neglected his duty as a magistrate. 

GAMALIEL, an eminent doctoc 
of the law, of the sect of Phanaees, 
at whose ^t Paul was brought np^ 
Acts xxii 3. AfUr Christ's as* 
oensiorn thA JAwieh oouncils soug^ 



to take away the lives of the apos- 
tles, bat Gamaliel advised them 
against this intention. Acta v. 34 — 
40l Would that magistrates call- 
ing themselves Christians, had all 
been as enlightoied, sound, and 
upright, as thu Jevridi counsellor ! 

GAMES, the contests aud sporta 
institnted in honour of the heathen 
deitiea; the most renowned heroes, 
legislaton) and statesmen, readily 
engaged in them. To cany away 
the prize was deemed one of the 
highest attainable hanours. That 
prizes however, wasnotbix^ J^on 
than a wreath of laurel, wild olive, 
pine, or parsley, with which the 
victor was crowned in presence of 
a large concourse of spectators of 
the country where the games were 
celebrated, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

One ol^ect of these games was 
to prepare youth for the profession 
of arms; to improve their strength, 
vigour, and activity; to iuure them 
to fatigue, and to ^^Eer them in- 
trepid in close fight, where formerly, 
as in the games, muscular force 
decided the victory. Hence the 
allusions which Paul frequently 
makes to them. The g^es were 
^^egulated by the strictest laws. Ko 
one could engage in them who had 
committed 99y crime hipc^seif, or 
Yirho was ne£^*lv plated to a crimi- 
naL The candiaates for honour 
frequented from their earliest y eacfk 
academies maintained for that pur- 
pose, at the publio expense, where 
they were submitted to a hard and 
severe regimen, fed with acoarsa 
but salubrious fare, denied the usct 
of wine and indulgenoes of evoxy 
kind, and inured to aU sorts ^ 
iatlgne. Ten months previously 
to the oelebratioD of the games foe 
which they desired to prepare, they 
weveohUged to r^fMur to the pablii{| 
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gyrnTnurimn, and enter npon a 
coarse of prescribed eontinnal ex- 
ercises. No unfairness was allowed 
in the contest ; certain persons were 
appointed to take care that every 
thmg was done according to cus- 
tom, to decide controversies arising 
among the antagonists, and to ad- 
judge the prize to the victor. To 
these circumstances the apostle 
referS) 2 Tim. iL 5; 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
The last passage Dr. Doddridge 
renders, lest after having served 09 
a herald, I shotdd he diisapproveeL 
The herald proclaimed the laws of 
the contest, exhibited the prizes, 
an4 excited the combatants to 
courage and resolution. How apt 
a description of the busdness of the 
Cliristian minister ; but if, after 
doing this, he himself does not 
conte^id lawfully, how deeply is he 
disgraced I A caskaoay is one of 
-whom the judge of the games has 
disapproved as not having fairly 
deserved the prize. 

The principal of the games was 
the foot race, and to this accordingly 
the apostle chiefly makes his allu- 
sions. The athletsB, or combatants, 
disencumbered themselves of every 
article of clothing likely to incom- 
mode them, Heb. xii. 1. The 
course was of a defined length; its 
most remarkable parts were the 
entrance, the middle, and the ex- 
tremity. Through its whole length, 
on either side, innumerable specta- 
tors were seated on benches raised 
for that purpose. The Cluistian 
coarse is compassed about vnth a 
great clfiud qfvUnesses, Heb. xiL 1. 
The prizes were placed ip a con- 
spacoouA aiilaation, some say in the 
mi4dH othera at the end of the 
ooii|9e^ BO that the competitora 
ndgbl have thetaoi in sight. Those 
1^ held the prizes up to view 



called the racers by their namely 
and encoiu'aged them to hold on 
and exert themselves to the utmost. 
The e£pect of this Paul beautifully 
alludes to, PhiL iii 12—14. To 
deviate ever so little from the pre- 
scribed course was to lose the prize 
irrecoverably, 1 Tina. vL 11 — 16. 

GARDEN, an enclosed highly 
cultivated place, for the nourishing 
of herbs, flowers, and firuitful trees; 
used also for purposes of worship, 
John i. 48 ; xviiL 1, 2, which wor^ 
ship, in degenerate times, gave 
place to iddbfttrous practices, Ibsl 
Ixv. 3; Jer. iil 6; Kzek. xx. 28. 
Many gardens are mentioned in 
Scripture. Gardens were ofiea 
fenced with the wild pomegranate 
and other thorny shrubs and 
bushes, of which they had many in 
Palestine, Prov. xv. 19; Hos. ii 6; 
Micah vH. 4. To have to do with 
the princes and magistrates of whom 
the prophet speaks, is to involve 
one's-self in painful perplexities^ 
just as a man who tries to get 
through such a fence, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
6, 7. Sometimes the gardens were 
fenced with walls of mud or loose 
stones, forming a retreat for veno- 
mous reptiles, Bxxiles. x. 8 ; Prov. 
xxiv. 30. These fences were in« 
sufficient as a protection of the 
gardens from predatory incursion; 
hence they were watched by b 
person stationed on a mount in the 
centre, with a small hut on the top^ 
than which few situations can be 
more unpleasant, exposed as this 
watcher was, for three or four 
months, to all sorts of weather, 
Isa. i 8 

GARLICK, a plant mentioned 
Numb. xL $, where it u coupled 
with leeks and onions, so that Wtt 
may be tolerably certain what plan€ 
ia intended. Garlicks weire plen« 
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teouB in Egypt, where they were 
both eaten and worshipped. They 
grew them in great abundance, as 
some natural historians assort 
Others, however, and Hasselquist 
among them, say, that garlloks 
nsed in Egypt were brought thither 
from the Archipelago. 

GARMENT, see Dress. 

When i^e diurch began to be 
superstitious, persons baptized were 
clothed immediately afterwards 
with new white robes. Hence they 
were called * candidates,' from* the 
Latin word signifying tf Atte, ' can- 
didus.' — This arose probably from 
a stretching of such passages as 
Gal. iiL 27 ; Eph. iv. 22^24. Gai- 
ments of sackcloth were skins of 
animals not dressed, sacks being 
made of such materials. Hair 
garments, 2 Kings i. 8; Heb. zi. 
37. Clean garments indicated 
honour and prosperity, filthy gar- 
ments the opposite, Rev.xiz. 8, 14; 
Zech. iii. 3.' To betUno garmentSf. 
a great honour and mark of favour. 
The highest mark of favour is to 
bestow garments from one's own 
body, 1 Sam. xviiL 4. 

GATE, the entrance into a 
nouse, court, or city, Judg. zvi. 3. 
Formerly the courts of justice were 
hold at ihe gates of cities, because 
they were the places of most con- 
course and resort, Gen. xziii. 10 
— ^18; Ruth iv. 1 ; Deut. xviL 8. 
In this manner David sat between 
the two gates, 2 Sam. zviiL 24, and 
Absalom, 2 Sam. zv. 2. The 
Arabians still call the court of jus- 
tice the gate of judgment. Gates 
mourn, when p^ple do not frequent 
them, and when judges are do- 
iitroyed, Isa. ziv. 31; Jer. zir. 2. 
The gates of Grod's house are called 
ffates of rigJUeoutnest, Psa. czviiL 
19. The gates of heU, that cannot 



prevail against Christ's church, are 
the power and policy of wicked 
men, Matt. xvL 18. The gates of 
death are sore Woubles, Pfia.ix. 13; 
Isa. zxzviiL 10. The eoerkuting 
doors, mentioned Psa. zxiv. 7, 9, 
are the gates of heaven, wiiich 
angels- were invited to open for the 
reception of our Lord at his return 
to heav^i. This -agrees admirably 
with the ascension of Jesus Christ. 
A lofty gate is the indication of 
power and royalty. For a private 
person to exaU his gate, was to 
tempt the lawless cupidity of the 
wandering robbers, Prov. xviL 19. 

GATH, a city of the Philistines, 
and one of thdr five principalities, 
1 Sam. vi. 17. • Goliath was bom 
in this city. It seems to have 
stood at one of the extremities of 
the Philistine territory, as Ekron 
did at the other, 1 Sam. vii. 14. 
Several places of this name are 
mentioned as in different parts of 
Palestine, as Gathr^pher, GaUi- 
rimmon, 

GAULAN, GAULON, or GO- 
LAN, a city beyond the Jordan, 
whence the small province Gaulo- 
nitis had its name. This place 
was given to the trans-Jordan 
Mauasseh, Deut. iv. 43. It was a 
city of refuge. Josh. xxi. 27. 

GAZA, a citj of l^e Philistines, 
made part of the tribe of Judah by 
Joshua, Jos. XV. 47. It was one of 
the five principalities to the south- 
west of Canaan. Samson carried 
away the gates of this city. Beiniir 
very advantageously sitoated, it 
was frequently contended fbr and 
gained by difierent parties. The 
Philistines possessed it, then the 
Hebrews, in. the three rdgns of 
Jotham, Ahas, and Heeekiah, it 
changed hands. It was a place of 
great strength, withstanding for two 
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months the efforts of Alexander 
the Great to possess himself of it 
In this dty it was that Samson 
died, Judg, xvL 21—30. The 
hoose or temple which Samson 
pnlled down was probably a vast 
qnadrangular bnilding ronnd a 
court within. In this conrt 
Samson probably had been made 
to exhibit for Uie aymsement of 
the Philistine lords and people, 
crowding on the flat roof and 
galleries of the building. Having 
been Urns degraded for a consider- 
able time, he laid hold of two of 
the principal pillars by which 
the whole pile was supported, pull- 
ing them down as the text relates. 
Sir Christopher Wren says, on the 
kind of building thus pulled down, 
** One pillar would not be sufficient 
to nnite the ends of at least one 
hundred beams that tended to the 
centre; therefore there must have 
been a short architraye resting 
upon two pillars, upon which aU 
the beams tending to the entire 
centre might be supported. Now 
if Samson by his miraculous 
strength, pressing on one or both 
of these pillars, moved it from its 
basis, the whole roof must of ne- 
cessity fall." 

GEHAZI, vtnbn, vdHetfj servant 
of Elisha, who almost continually 
attended his master, 2 Kings iv. 
14, 31, till being overcome by 
avarice, he went in the prophet's 
name, and obtained money and 
raiment of Naaman, which Elisha 
had refused. This crime he ag- 
gravated by another, that of false- 
\ hood. He was punished by the 
infliction oFNaaman's leprosy upon 
himself and his seed for ever, 2 
Kings V. 20 — 27 ; from that time he 
quitted Elisha's service. His his- 
tory teaches among other lessons, 



these three: 1. One sin leads on 
to another. 2. No iniquity can be 
concealed from God. 3. Dishonesty 
and Msehood efface at once the 
remembrance of the most diligent 
and trustworthy services. 

GEHINNOM, or GEHENNA, 
the valley of Hinnom, or of the son 
of Hinnom, a valley on the north 
side of Jerusalem, below Mount 
Zion, through which the southern 
limits of ^e tribe of Benjamin 
passed. Josh. xviiL 16. It is used 
to represent hell, the region of 
punishment for the wicked. In the 
valley of Hinnom a fire was con- 
stanUy kept burning in honour of 
Molodi, ' tiie fierce king,' to whom 
the Jews often paid divine worship. 
They sacrificed their children to 
Moloch by burning them, or making 
them pass through the fire. To 
drown the shrieks of these unhappy 
victims, an instrument called in 
the Hebrew topA, was constantly 
played upon, so that from this in- 
strument the place acquired the 
name of Tqphetf 2 Kings xxiil 10; 
Jer. vii. 32. 

GENEALOGY, a list of ances- 
tors. No people were more care- 
ful than the Hebrews to preserve 
their genealogies, because of suc- 
cession to inheritance and to offices, 
especially ecclesiastical, Ezra ii. 
62. They were the more particu- 
lar because of the promises of God 
concerning some future deliverer 
to arise in the tribe of Judah, and 
of the family of David. In their 
sacred writings, genealogies are 
carried on for above 3500 years, 
1 Chron. i, iiL, vL Matthew gives 
tme of 2000 years, from Abrahait- 
to Christ; and Luke one of 400^ 
years, from Adam to Christ. These 
genetdo^es somewhat differ from 
each other; it is, however, a r»- 
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markable faet that neither Jew nor 
Gentile ol^ected to these genealo- 
gies, or tlieir supposed discrepancy 
with each other, daring the first 
century. Jews were the parties 
most likely to object, if any just 
ground of objection could have 
been taken. Paul's appeal to the 
genealogy of Jesus, 2 Tim. ii 8; 
Heb. yiL 14, was conclusive. It 
may, however, be remarked, to 
lessen the difficulty that has been 
felt, that Matthew, who wrote 
chiefly for Jews, did not propose 
to give a full pedigree of our Lord, 
but to notice only the most re- 
markable among his ancestors, aa 
appears from his three series of 
£:mrteen generations, each of which 
IS deficient. Luke's genealogy was 
intended for Gentiles as well as for 
Jews, and was therefore the more 
particular and full. The genealo- 
gies set down by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah vary in some particulars, 
which Dr. Prideaux thus accounts 
for: "For tho true settling of these 
genealogies, search was made by 
Nehemiah for the old registers; 
and having among them found a 
register of the genealogies of those 
who came up at first from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua, he 
settled this matter according to it, 
adding such as afterwards came 
up, and expunging others, whose 
families were extinguished: and 
this hath caused the difierence that 
is between the accounts which we 
have of these genealogies in Ezra 
and Nehemiah; for, in the second 
chapter of Ezra, we have the old 
register made by Zerubbabel; and 
in the seventh of Nehemiah, from 
the sixth verse to tiie end of the 
chapter, a copy of it, as settled by 
Nehemiah, with the alterations I 
have mentioned." Connect, part L 



book vi The genealogies con- 
demned by Paul, Tit. iiL 9, are 
supposed to be the Sephiroth of the 
rabbins, <h: the .£ous of the Gnos- 
tics. He condemns the affectation 
of knowing old genealogies when 
used only for ostentation. 

GENERATION, besides its 
common meaning, is taken in the 
same sense as genealogy. Gen. v. 1 ; 
Matt i. 1, A: for a history of any- 
thing, Gen. ii 4. The Scripture 
firequently computes by generations, 
Gren. xv. 16. See in comparison 
with this passage ver. 13, a little 
higher, and Exod. xiL 40; Dent. 
xxiil 2. Some g( the ancients 
fixed a generation at one hundred 
years, some at one hundred and 
ten, and others at thirty-three, 
thirty, twenty-five, and even at 
twenty-years; so that there was 
nothing fixed and determinate in 
this way of computation, on^ the 
farther back we go, the generations 
are so much the longer. Thit gene- 
ration shcUl not ptus awa^ til all 
this is/uIJUled, Matt xxiv. 34, %.&, 
all those who are at present living 
would not be dead before the evils 
foretold by the evangelist should 
be accomplished. Thi men of tkit 
generationf Luke xL 31, means, the 
men who are now alive. /aiih' 
less and perverse generation! Luke 
ix. 41 ; and. Save yourUhesfrom thie 
untoward geMTaJHon^ Acts ii. 40, 
firom these perverse men. To 
genera^tipn and generaiionf or to all 
generaiionSf denotes future ages, 
Psa. xxxiiL 11. In Isa. liii 8« 
generation is used in the sense of 
manner of Ufef the allusion in the 
passage is to the practios in judicial 
courts of a herald's proclaiming in 
the court before a criminal, ere he 
is sentenced, the crime allege^ the 
piuushment to be inflicted, iriUi iti 
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place and time, that if any would 
eome forward and ymdicate hiB 
character, they might then do so. 
Christ had none when he was con- 
demccd to plead for him. 

GENESIS, a canonical hook of 
the Old Testament, and the first of 
the Pentatench, or five hooks of 
Moses; called Oenesis hy the 
Greeks, hecause cmtaining the 
genealogy of mankhid, and their 
history from Adam down to Ja- 
cob's grandsons, including the space 
of 2369 years, or thereabouts. 
Besides the history of the creation 
of the world, the book contains an 
acconnt of the original innocence 
and fall <^ man, the propagation of 
mankind, the rise of religion, the 
invention of many of the arts, the 
general defection and corruption of 
the world, the deluge, the restora- 
tion of the world, the division and 
peopling <^ the earth, the origin of 
nations, the history of the first 
patriarchs down to Joseph, at whose 
death it ends. The saCTed charao- 
ter of this book is established by 
the internal proofs of its inspiration, 
by the predictions which it con- 
tuns which were afterwards ao- 
oomplished, and l^ the evidence of 
the New Testament, where no less 
than stzty-five passages from it are 
cited either verbaUy or according 
to the sense. Besides which, it was 
easy for Moses to be satisfied of the 
truth of what he delivers in this 
book, because it came down to his 
time through a very few hands: 
for from Adam to Noah there was 
one intervening man, Methuselah, 
who lived to see them both ; m like 
manner, from Noah to Abraham, 
Shem conversed with them both; 
as Isaac also did with Abraham 
and Joseph, from whom these 
things might easily be conveyed to 



Moses by Amram, who was oo- 
temporaiy with Joseph. Historical 
writers commonly go back as far 
as possible. Moses goes to the 
origin of all things. Without this 
history the world would not know 
from whence it came, nor whither 
it goes. With it a child may learn 
more in an hour, than philosophy 
could ever have learned without it. 

GENNESARET, see Galilbb, 
Sba of. 

GENTILES, all who were out 
of covenant, or unacquainted with 
the true God; the whole world, 
excepting only the Jewish people, 
were so called. The apostle Paul 
generally comprises the Gentiles 
under the appellation Greeks; and 
the whole of mankind under the 
expression, Jews and Greeks, Rom. 
L 14, 16; ii. 9, 10; x. 12; I Cor. i 
22—24; Gal. iii 28. Luke also, 
Acts vi 1 ; zL 20; xviii. 4. Paul 
is called the apostle of the Gentiles 
because his mission was chiefly to 
them. The Jews evidently did not 
understand those predictions and 
promises which declared that the 
Messiah should be a blessing to aU 
naUonSf a Ught to UgMen the Gen- 
tiles, Hence their bitterness against 
such of the apostles especially as 
ministered to them. Paul was per- 
secuted chiefly on this account, 
Acts xxii 22 ; Eph. iiL, and hence 
also the reluctance of the apostles 
themselves to go and preach to the 
Gentiles. A special revelation had 
to be given to send them forth, 
Acts X. That Christ was preached 
unto the Gentiles is said to be a 
part of the great mystery of godli- 
ness, 1 TiuL iii. 16. It was won- 
derfril, whetiier we consider the 
former dispensations of divine 
mercy, the pr^udioes of the Jewish 
people, or the very deplorable state 
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to ^dubh the QentUet bad been 
brought, Eph. iv. 17—19. The 
effects of the gospel among them 
in particnlar, illustrate the divine 
power of the word of tmth, and 
the amaring depths of the xnerqr 
of God, Rom. L 16; Eph. iL 

GEOGRAPHY, the science of 
the earth and its serera] parts or 
divisions. Scriptore geographj 
jsnst be etodied bj all who are 
anxious to understand and usefolly 
eiplain many passages of holy 
writ The events recorded In 
soriptnre invest the places where 
they occurred with the deepest 
interest A knowledge of it will 
confirm and establish our faith in 
the divine authority of revelation; 
and in not a few cases such know- 
ledge is absolutely essential to a 
dear understanding of what we 
read. Christ's discourses and pa- 
rables, for instance, many of them 
cannot be thoroughly understood 
without some knowledge of the 
places where they were delivered; 
and who can tell anything about 
Paul's labours without some ao- 
quaintanoe with the countries 
tiiropgh which he travelled, preach- 
ing the gospel ? It may be per- 
mitted perhaps in this place, spe- 
cially to commend, as a compen- 
dious and instructive view of 
scripture geography, a work pub- 
lished a few years ago by Knight, 
Fleet-street, entitled *' Geography 
of the Holy Land," a thm small 
folia Its maps are excellent 

GERIZIM, a mountain near 
Shechem, la Samaria, whereon the 
Samaritans, in the time of Son- 
ballat, built a temple, which re- 
mained in our Saviour's time. 
The Samaritans maintained that 
this was the place where God de- 
■hed chiefly to be adored, corrupt- 



ing the original text, which reads 
Ebal instead of Geririm, John iv. 
20. See Dent xL 29; xxviL 12. 
They said that Abraham and 
Jacob erected altars on Gerizim, 
and that there Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice his son Isaac, Gen. xii. 
6, 7; xiiL 4; xxxiiL 20. For the 
connexion of this mountain with 
Ebal, see Ebal. 

GETHSEMANE, a garden in 
the mount of Olives, whiUier Jesus 
Christ sometimes retired in the 
nighttime. Matt xxvi. 36. And 
here his agony was endured, Lake 
xxiL 44. 

GIANTS, persons of an enor- 
mous size of body; called in He- 
brew, nepheUmy invadert,freebooier9, 
Gren. .vi 4. They misapplied th^ 
strength to acts of violence and 
oppression. They are also called 
Repham^ Gen. xiv. 5, from their 
striking beholders with terror, and 
Emimj Dent iL 10, 11, from some 
of the ancient inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, who were of gigantic stature. 
The antediluvian Riephaim are said, 
Job xxvi. 5, to groan under tile 
vxUerSf to denote tiieir being swept 
away by the flood. That there 
really have been giants cannot well 
be denied without contradicting 
history, both sacred and profane; 
and we have sometimes modem 
instances of men of an extraordi- 
nary siae and strength of body. 
Cahnet coi^ectures that the first 
men were all of a strength and 
stature superior to those of man- 
kind at present, since they lived a 
much longer time. The text, 
however, does not say this. Seve- 
ral of the ancient christian writers, 
guided by the apocr3rphal book of 
Enoch, liave asserted, that giants 
were the prodaotion of a marriage 
between angels aui the daughters 
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of men. This opmion they founded 
likewise upon the text of the Sep- 
tnagint, which in some copies 
stands thus: The angeU of God 
$aao that the daughters of men were 
heautifui and fairy and they took 
them loivea of all which they chose. 
Gen. yL 2. But the passage means 
no more than that the men of 
Seth's family, which was the family 
of the righteous, and the sons of 
God, were corrupted hy their affec- 
tion to the women of Cain*s race, 
who are here descrihed under the 
name of the daughters of men. The 
common notion that men haTe 
gradually degenerated in size from 
early times is without foundation. 
The catacombs of ancient Egypt 
and Palestine, the supposed ceno- 
taph in the great pyramid, the tomb 
of Alexander the Great, and what 
is still more decisiTe, the mummies 
brought from Egypt, are all of the 
ordinary size. Implements and 
ornaments obtained from the most 
ancient tombs, from bogs, mosses, 
and cities overwhelmed by volcanic 
eruption, sustain a similar remark. 
And further evidence is furnished 
by the pieces of ancient armour 
which have been preserved; many 
of them being actually too small 
instead of being too large for men 
of the present time. 

GIBEON, a city on an eminence 
about five miles north of Jerusa- 
lem; it was the capital of the 
Gibeonites, who deceived Joshua 
fnto an alliance with them. Josh, 
xi. 17. Saul, through a mistaken 
zeal, destroyed a great number of 
this people, 2 Sam. xxL 1 — 3, but 
God as a punishment for the cruel- 
ties inflicted upon them, sent a 
famine upon tibe land of Israel, 
which continued till the Gibeonites 
obtained satisfaction by putting to 



I death seven of Saul's sons. From 
I this time, the Gibeonites are not 
mentioned separately in the sacred 
history, but they are thought to be 
the daves in the temple service 
mentioned in Ezra ii. 58; viiL 20; 
Neh. iii 26; x. 28; xL 21, and 
given to the Levites for that pur- 
pose by David and Solomon. 

GIDEON, son of Joash, of 
Ophrah in Uie tribe of Manasseh. 
After the Hebrews had been op- 
pressed by the Midianites for seven 
years, they prayed earnestly to the 
Lord, that he wotdd assist them, 
and deliver them from the hands 
of their cruel persecutors. Gideon 
was accordingly conmiissioned by 
God, and miraculously enabled to 
overthrow the Midianites, Judg. 
VL, vii., viii. His history is related 
very circumstantially in the sacred 
narrative; its latter part furnish- 
ing one of the many evidences of 
the imperfection and weakness of 
even a good man's character, Judg. 
viii. 24—27. 

GIER EAGLE, the white 
carrion vulture of Egypt, Lev. xi 
13; Deut. xiv 12. It is a bird 
somewhat larger than a raven, 
standing much higher than that 
bird on its legs. From the nature 
of its food it was especially unclean, 
'offensive to the eye and nose. 
In Egypt it was protected by law, 
on account of tbe services it ren- 
dered in clearing away puti-efying 
and noxious substances. It ex- 
tended to Palestine only in the 
summer season, and then but rarely 
to the northern part of the land. 

GIFT OF TONGUES, an 
ability miraculously conferred on 
the apostles and others, to speak 
fluently in a variety of languages 
which they had never learned. It 
was intended: 1. To prepare them 
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for readiij preaching the gospel 
wfaereyer they might come; and, 
S. As a decidve eyidenoe that they 
were comnusaioned hy God to de- 
clare his will, Acts ii. Some were 
endowed with this gift to a greater 
extent than others, 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 
The gift of tongues, with other ^fts, 
and especially with those of inter- 
pretation, was largely conferred on 
the Corinthian ditii^ 1 Cor. xiL 
The apostle considers it greatly 
inferior in Talne to cluistian 
graces, ch. ziiL, and eren to snoh 
gifts as enabled the possessor to 
speak to the trnd^rstemding and 
heart of the assemblies 

GIFTS. The practice of mddng 
presents is very common in eastern 
comitries. Kings and rulers, per- 
haps from the weakness and inse- 
curity of their situation, received 
gifts rather than attempted to levy 
taxes, 1 Sam. x. 27. Kmgs and 
other persons of influence were 
commonly approadied with pre- 
sents, Provi xix. 6. They some- 
times conferred gifts upon their 
equals, or their inferiors whom they 
wished to honour, 1 Kings xv. 19; 
2 Kings xyi. 8; xvilL 14; Isa. 
xxxvi. 16. Prophets andently re- 
ceiTed gifts, except from persons 
against whom th^ wished to ex- 
press disapprobation, 2 Kings t. 
1 5 ; viiL 9 ; but when false prophets 
yielded to bribery, the true never 
received a gift or reward, 1 Sam. 
ix. 7, 8; Dan. 1148; v. 17. Gifts 
were considered rather an honour 
to the giver than to the receiver; 
heiice if they were not received, 
great disrespect was shown, but 
when kings gave, the recipient was 
honoured. Garments were often 
given, Gen. xiv. 22, 23; Esther 
viiL 15. One of the choicest gifts 
- ' ' ijd bestow, was a robe he 



had lumself worn, 1 Sam. xviiL 4; 
but the receiver must promptly 
pay his homage, clothed in this gar- 
ment, or he ran the hazard of dis- 
pleasing the monarch, Matt. xxii. 
11, 12. Presents were formerly 
and indeed still are, commonly 
borne with great pomp on some 
beast of burden, or by a man sup- 
porting it, no matter how small 
and light they might be, with both 
his hands, Judg. iiL 18; 2 Kings 
viii. 9. Such gifts must be distin- 
guished from bribes, always justly 
reprobated, Exod. xxiii 8 ; Psa. xv. 
5; Isa. V. 23. Sacrifices, when 
spontaneous, are sometimes called 
gifts. Matt. V. 24. 

GIHON, the name of one of the 
four rivers, the head whereof was in 
Paxadise, Gen. IL 13. Some think 
this river was the Araxes, which 
rises in the mountains of Armenia, 
and falls, after a rapid course, into 
the Caspian Sea 2. Gihon was 
also the name of a fountain to the 
west of Jerusalem, where Solomon 
was anointed king, 1 Kings L 38, 
39 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. It gave 
its name to a valley, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14. The waters from this 
fountain were conveyed into Jeru- 
salem by subterraneous diann«ls, 
and could be distributed among the 
reservoirs and artificial fountains of 
the city, which was thus enabled 
to hold out for a long time against 
a siege. 

GILEAD, port of that ridge of 
mountains wluch runs from Mount 
Lebanon southwards, on the east of 
Canaan, giving its name to the 
whole countiy lying on the east of 
the sea of GalUee, and including 
the mountainous region called 
Trachonitis in the New Testa- 
ment. It took its name from the 
heap of stones raised as a memo- 
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zial of tlie covenant entered into 
hy Jacob and Laban, Gen. zxxL 
21, &C. These mountains were 
cTTered with a sort of trees abound^ 
ing with gam, h^hly commended 
as the balm of Gilead, Jer. viii. 22; 
xlvi. 11; IL 8. What this baJm 
was commentators are not agreed, 
probably it was a veiy fine sort of 
turpentine, much used in the cure 
of wounds and other diseases. The 
Ishaiaelites traded in it, when 
Jo0q>h was sold to them hy his 
brethren. 

The name Gilbad is thought in 
Hoaea vi. 8, tobe applied to a city, 
though the text may describe the 
whole district so called as like a 
city polluted as the prophet men- 
tions. 

GILGAL, roUingj a place lying 
JO the west oi Jordan, where the 
Israelites first encamped and re- 
mained some time after their pas- 
ssge over that river. Josh, v., 
under Jodiua, who, by circum- 
cising the people, and rolUng away 
their reproach, gave the name to 
the spot, where a ciiy was after- 
wards built. Idolatrous worship 
was probably instituted at this 
place by Jeroboam and others 
of the rulers of Israel, Hos. iv. 15; 
imos IT. 4; Judg. iii. 19. Instead 
of CM fwRTies, our marginal read- 
log la (te graiom images^ the sight 
of wfaidi, it is thought, stirred up 
Elhud to maintain the cause of the 
God of Israel At Gilgal, the 
kingdom of Israel was confirmed 
to Saul, and there also he received 
the sentence of r^ection for his 
disobedience, 1 Sam. zi 14, 15; zv. 
12. There was another GiLaiL, 
Joeh. zii 23. 

GIRDLE, & kuid of «me or 
belt, an indispensable part of 
oriental attire, used for the pur- 



pose of tucking or fastening up the 
long flowing robes that were worn. 
The Jews wore two, one inner, the 
other the outer or upper girdle. 
This last was sometimes made of 
leather, but usually of worsted, 
curiou&Iy wrought ; one end of it 
was doubled back, and sewn at the 
edges, so as to serve for a purse, 
Matt z. 9; Mark vL 8. The 
Turkish secretaries carry their ink- 
horns suspended to their girdles, 
£zek. iz. ^. 

To loose the girdle and give it 
to another was a token of great 
confidence and affection ; sometimes 
girdles were given as honourable 
rewards, I Sam. zviii. 4; 2 Sam. 
zviii. 11. To gird up the loins 
is to prepare for a journey, or for 
vigorons.ezercise, , Luke ziL 35; 
Eph. vi. 14; 1 i^va& zviii. 46; 
2 Kings Iv. 29; Acts xiL 8; 1 Pet. 
i 13. 

GLASS. In the Old Testament 
there are references to glass, though 
in early ages the art of making 
it was but little known. Ezod. 
zzzviiL 8; Job zzzvii. 18, refer to 
the mirrors which, however, some 
say were not then made of 
glass, but of polished metal In 
the New Testament glass is men- 
tioned. Rev. iv. 6; zv. 2; zzL 16, 
21 ; as also 1 Cor. ziii. 12; James i. 
23. In HiQ last of these passages 
the apostle undoubtedly refers to 
the mirrors then in use. In 1 Cor. 
ziil 12, the reference is probably 
to the dull cloudy substance known 
among the Romans as glass; speci- 
mens have been dug up at Pompeii, 
which forcibly illustrate the 
apostle's words, Now loe see through 
a glass darkly. It has been thought 
that the glass of Scripture was in 
fisbct the substance which we now 
know as talc, and of whicli na- 
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flMDtly windows were sometimes 
made. 

GLORIFY, to make glorious or 
iKmoarable, or to cause to appear 
so. God glorifies his house, Isa. 
Ix. 7 ; his people, Jer. xzx. 19 ; and 
Jesus Christ, John xvii. 5, in his 
resurrection and ascenaon, John 
m89; xii. 16. He will glorify 
his saints at their resurrection and 
ascension to heaven. Saints glorify 
€rod in praising him, Psa. L 15; 
Rom. xv. 6; in their subjection to 
his authority, 1 Ck>r. yi. 20; in their 
submission, &c. 

GLORY OF GOD, denotes the 
manifestation of the divine perfec- 
tions, which is God's supreme end 
in all his works, either of nature or 
grace, Psa. zix. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 20. 
The Shechinah or bright cloud, 
which was the symbol of his pre- 
sence on the tabernacle and temple, 
is often called the ghry qf the 
Lord, Exod. xziv. 9, 10, 16, 17; 
xvl. 7 — 10. The ark is called 
the glory of Israely and the glorg 
of God, 1 Sam. iv. 21, 22; Psa. 
xxvi. 8. Upon it the Shechinah 
rested. Gloht is often used for 
lustre, Exod. xxviiL 2, 40; Matt 
vi. 29. The ghry of the Lord is 
sometimes the knowledge of God 
which shall fill the earth. The 
Hebrews, when they required an 
oath, said, Give glory to God, Ac- 
knowledge that he is intimately 
acquainted with eveiything in your 
heart, Josh. vii. 19 ; John ix. 24. 

GNOSTICS. Though this name 
is not to be met with in scripture, 
yet the characters of those who 
were afterwards known by the ap- 
pellation of Gnostics are given, 1 
Tim. L 3, 4, and vi. 20, 21 ; 2 Tim. 
iii. 2, 3, &c.; 2 Pet iL 10, &c.; 
2 John 7; Jude 10, &c. They 
derived their name from the Greek 



word gnosis, knowledge, mixing as 
they did with the simple truths of 
the gospel, the ancient doctrine of 
the orientals concerning man, the 
world, and the origin of evil, both 
that in the world in general, and 
in man in particular, and the ge- 
nealogy of the Creator, who, ac- 
cording to them, was not the supreme 
God. Matter they regarded as 
intrinsically evil. God therefore 
could not have produced it ' Ac- 
cording to them he dwelt alone 
from all eternity in a pkroma, or 
fulness of inaccessible light, tiU br 
an operation purely mental, or 
upon himself, he produced two 
other beings of difierent sexes, from 
whom several pairs proceeded, called 
eeofif or emanations. These are 
said to have dwelt for countless 
ages with their first father in his 
pleroma, beyond which existed 
matter inert and powerless, though 
co-eternal with God. At length 
one of the aums passed the limits of 
the pleroma, and meeting with mat- 
ter created the world according to 
a form and model existing in the 
mind of the Supreme Deity. The 
names of several of these csons were 
said to be found in the gospel, as 
Logos, the word; Monogenes, the 
only begotten; Zoe, life; Eodesia, 
the church. Christ and the Holy 
Ghost are considered as two of the 
last esons that were put foztfa. 
Christ, they say, was sent into the 
world to remedy the evil produced 
by the creating <son or Demiurgue, 
by emancipating men from the 
tyranny of matter, and by reveal- 
ing to them the true GK>d, hitherto 
unknown; to him therefore they 
contended a material body did not 
belong; or granting that there was 
a man called Jesus, the son of 
human parents, they say that the cson 
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Qirist qmtted tHe fleromOf and . 
descended upon him at Mb baptism. I 
The God of the Jewish economy, 
the Gnostics maintained, was not 
the Supreme God, but a being of 
▼engeance and crueltj. The pro- 
phets were inspired by the creative 
mon ; and the apostles, since they 
teach the doctrine of a final resur- 
rection and judgment, were worthy 
of but little credit They could 
not conceive how matter in any 
form could enter into heaven. The 
morals of the Gnostics were such 
as the doctrines they taught might 
be expected to produce. Profligacy 
was not unlawful, it was the neces- 
sary result of the incarceration of 
mind in matter, yet it were best to 
keep the body in sul^ection by 
self-denial and virtue. Knowledge, 
or science /alsely so called, was with 
them everything; the moral law, 
given not by the Supreme God, but 
by an inferior ceon, or a principle 
of evil who had allied himself to 
matter, was nothing. If they were 
depraved, it was on principle; if 
virtuous, it was for interest. 

This monstrous, contradictory, 
and absurd system, seems to have 
taken something from every form 
of error, Jewish and heathen, that 
preceded it. Its disciples were not 
so much a sect, as the ilhiminati of 
all sects. Forsaking the simplicity 
of divine truth, they sought to be 
wise above what was written, ez- 

Slained the sacred volume by the 
Qgmas of philosophers, and derived 
from it mysteries which it never 
contained. The best and fullest 
account of Gnosticism is to be 
found in Professor Burton's Bamp- 
ton lectures. 

GOAT, a well-known quadruped 
about the size of a sheep, having a 
long beard. Under the ceremonial 



law, goats were esteemed clean, and 
were often sacrificed instead of 
lambs. Numb. viL 29. The goat 
is mentioned also. Job xzziz. 1 ; 1 
Sam. xziv. 2; Psa. civ. 18; and 
Bochart thinks the ibex or rock 
goat is intended, the won) aijniif^'n# 
to ascend. The rock goos ih re- 
markable for climbing and leaping 
on craggy places. The horns of 
this aidmal, which were valuable 
articles of traffic, are said to be re- 
ferred to, Ezek. zxvii. 15. There 
were several kinds of goats known 
in Palestine, such as Saa domestic 
Syrian goat, with long pendulous 
ears, with horns small and va- 
riously bent, with long hair often 
black; the Angora or Annadoll 
breed of Asia Minor, with long hair 
more or less fine; the Egyptian 
goat with small spiral horns, long 
brown hair, and very long ears; 
and another Egyptian breed, with- 
out horns, with elevated and almost 
sharp nose, with lower jaw protrud- 
ing the incisors or front teeth. 




There were probably others, since 
the species are very numerous. 
Scape-Goat, the goat which was 
set at liberty upon the day of 
solenm expiation, bearing the sins 
of the people. Lev. xvi. 8. This 
text speaks of one of the two goats 
as for Jehovah, the other for Aza- 
zel. Qu. ? Was the latter, name 
intended for a personal being, as 
the former was? So many have 
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thought, nndentaiiduig by Azazel 
the oTil Hjpmtf who was supposed 
to reside in the desert. Both goats 
were first offered to JehoTah, to 
indicate their both belonging to 
him, and being in fact a sacrifice 
to him. Yer. 21 mentions the 
sins of the people as laid npon the 
head of this goat, ere he was sent 
away into tibe wilderness. The 
whole proceeding was a beantifid 
type of tiie remission of sins, after 
the sacrifice has been made, even 
that of Christ, who takes <sway tfte 
tin ofthetoorH. 

GOD, the Creator of all things. 
The name is Saxon, signifying 
good, and is very properly appro- 
priated to him who is the only per- 
fect Being, holy, and jnst, and good. 
The word has however by some, 
Mr. Hallenberg for instance, been 
thought to flow from the Hebrew 
word for unity. 

In Gen. 1., and the Old Testa- 
ment Scripture generally, the name 
of God is written in the plural 
number, and, says Bishop Horsloy, 
" Whoever will suppose that this 
plural appellation of God thus con- 
stantly used in the language of the 
law, which of all languages should 
be the most precise and accurate, 
used too in laws asserting and up- 
holding the single deity of the Grod 
of the Israelites, [as in Exod. xx. 
2, 5, 7 ; Deut. vi. 4 ; v. 6,] has no 
reference to the plurality of per- 
sons in the Grodhead, should be 
able to demonstrate some other 
plurality in the Godhead to which 
the expression may refer.** An- 
cient and modem heathenism, both 
retaining fragments of traditional 
divine revelation, recognize a trinity 
in unity in the chief God of every 
nation. 

The principal names of the Su« 



preme Being used in flcriptore, are 
ElohbOf translated God, and Jeha- 
vahj translated Lord. The former 
name is the abstract expresaon for 
absolute Deity. It is a philoso- 
phical rather than a devotional 
name ; the latter name indicates 
the perfections of l&e Deity, and 
points him out as the object of 
trust, affection, wordiip, &c. Elo- 
him is sometimes applied to angels, 
magistrates, and even idols. It 
marks the relation of God to maa 
as Sovereign, Lord, and Judge. 
Jehovah is expressive of the eter- 
nity and the independence of €rod. 
It is his name considered as he is 
in himself, and without respect to 
creatures. It is formed from a 
Hebrew verb signifying to be, and 
partakes, in its formation, of the 
present tense, the past, and the 
future. Other names of God are 
employed in the divine word, in- 
dicative of the perfections of his 
nature, by which he describes him- 
self when he would reveal his name, 
Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 

In the Bible, no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God, per- 
haps chiefly on two accounts: 1. 
That proof was written so abun- 
dantly and so legibly on all the 
works of his hands, that further 
evidence was imnecessary; and, 2. 
Men erred, not in denying the bdng 
of a Gk)d, but in admitting tod 
many gods. One gr*at object of 
the scriptures is to demonstrate 
that there is but one God. They 
do this, however, not by metaphy- 
sical arguments, but by the facts 
recorded in the history of the Jews, 
and by the principles involved in 
prophetic remonstitmce and exhort- 
ation. The names, actions, and 
attributes of God are described; 
and probably this i^ aU that is to 
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be axpected from teachers sent 
from God, and enabled by nnde- 
niftblfi facts to substantiate and 
enforce their instenctions. 

God is a Spirit, John ir. 24; 
firom everlasting to eyerlasting, 
Psa. xc. 2; di 12; incomprehen- 
aible, Job xxxviL 23 ; zL 7 ; Isa. zl. 
28; unchanging, omnipresent, and 
mnniscient, James i. 17; Psalm 
czxzix. 7—12; Heb. ir. 18. To 
bim all things belong, and by him 
ibej are governed. He is of infi- 
nite parity and holiness; he is per- 
fecdy jnst, of nnsearohable wisdom, 
and of boundless goodness and 
mercy, Isa. Ixvi. 1; Psa. Izzxix. 
11; cxv. 16; zziv. 1; 1. 12; 
Dan. iv. 34, 35; 2 Chron. zix. 7; 
Psa. zcvii. 2; czlv. 9; Rom. xi. 38; 
Eph.iL 4, 5; 2 Cor. v. 19; 1 John 
V. 11. 

The names, the perfections, and 
the works of God ^re without 
hesitancy or explanation given to 
Jesus Christ throughout the New 
Testament, so that there ought to 
be no question as to his true and 
proper deity, especially when it is 
remembered, that this volume was 
written for the instruction of com- 
mon people, and in an age when 
the tendency to idolatry was strong. 
Christ is called Gk)d, 1 John v. 20; 
John L 1 — 14; Rom. ix. 9; Heb. L 
8; 2 Pet L 1; Titus ii. 13. He is 
called by tiie name that is equiva- 
lent to Jehovah, Luke i. 16, 17; 
Heb. I 10; Matt xxiL 41—46. He 
is described as eternal, the I am, of 
Moses, John viii. 24, 28, 58. As 
almighty. Rev. i. 8. See also Isa. 
ix. 6. As omnipresent, Matt xviii. 
20; xxtUL 20; John ill IS. As 
omniscient, Rev. ii 23, especially 
as compared with 1 Kings viiL 39; 
Jer. zrii. 10; John ii. 24, 25; xxi. 
17 Chrift is the Creator of oU 



things^ Johni 1--3; Col. i. 16, 17 
Heb. 1. 10, 11. He governs tb) 
universe, Matt xxviii. 18; Acts x. 
86; Rom. xiv. 9; Eph. L 20 — 22; 
and he will judge the world, Rom. 
xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10; Acts xvii. 
31; John v. 22, 23, 27; Acts x. 
42; 2 Tim. iv. 1; Matt. xxv. 31— 
46. We cannot wonder therefore 
that worship should be addressed 
to Christ, Rom. x. 11—13; 1 Thes. 
ill. 11—13; 2 Thes. iL 16, 17; 2 
Cor. xii 8, 9; Eph. vi 23; 2 Cor. 
xiiL 14; 2 John 8; Acts vii. 59, 
60;Rev.viL9— 14. 

A similar observation might be 
made and sustained by abundant 
proof, as to the Holy Ghost Ho 
is God, in eindence of which see 
Acts V. 3, 4; 1 Cor. ill 16; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; 1 Cor. ii. 9 — 11; xii. 11; 
Heb. ix. 14; Rom. xv. 18, 19 ; Acts 
i. 8; Matt xii. 28; 1 Pet iii. 18— 
20; Rom. viii. 11; Rev. i 4, 5; 
ifiatt xxviiL 19. 

Still we do not plead for three 
(jods ; but one, who has been pleased 
to reveal himself under the charac- 
ters of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit These divine Persons are 
distinguished from one another; by 
their names, by their order of suV 
sistence, by their different order of 
operation; the Father acts from 
himself, through the Son and by 
the Spirit; the Son acts from the 
Father and by the Spirit; and the 
Spirit acts from both Father and 
Son. They are further distin- 
guished by the stations which they 
have voluntarily assumed, in the 
work of our redemption, the Father 
as devising the plan of that re- 
demption, the Son as achitn^ing it, 
and the Holy Ghost as applying 
and rendering effectual in each 
particular instance the redemption 
thus eflbcted: and by their ner- 
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■onal properties; the Father, first 
in order, begets the Sod, and hath 
the Holy Ghost proceeding &om 
hun; the Son is begotten hj the 
Father, and hath the Holy Ghost 
proceeding from him, so that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, John xv. 26. 
These distinctions are not excla- 
sively connected with the scheme 
of redemption, as some contend; 
they belong essentially to the di- 
vine Persons of whom they are 
affirmed; how they exist, while yet 
there is but one Grod, we may not 
be able to understand, but there 
are many other things manifestly 
and palpably tme which also, as to 
their mode of being, smrpass our 
comprehension. The Bible reveals 
the fact, not the manner of it; and 
when this book is silent, we ought 
to be silent too. 

Gods, the heathen, were proba- 
bly at first the sun, tiie moon, the 
stars — then perhaps fire as the 
emblem of these luminaries. In 
process of time, and by degrees, 
gods were multiplied almost to in- 
finity, and there was scarce any- 
thing animate or inanimate which 
the weakness or caprice of some 
devotee did not elevate into the 
rank of deity. The elements, 
meteors, minerals, forest trees, and 
plants; four-footed beasts, fishes, 
birds, and insects. Whatever ex- 
cited either fear or desire; devils, 
men, the very passions and vices, 
as well as the virtues, of human 
beings; labour, rest, deep, youth, 
age, laughter, silence, deaUi, every- 
thing, has been deified, as if in 
melancholy illustration of the apos- 
tle's language, there ctre gods numy 
and lords nua^ — the world by wis- 
dom knew not God. 

GOEL^ the avenger of blood. 



One whose business it was to tako 
the life of the person who had slain 
another. The orientals conceive 
it to be a solemn duty to avenge 
the death of a relative upon his 
murderer. Frequently this was 
done by the nearest of kin to the 
person slain; sometimes by a 
hired avenger. Moses enacted 
that no asylum should screen the 
intentional murderer from punish- 
ment, Exod. xxL 14; but if death 
had been accidentally occasioned, 
he who had been the cause of it 
was directed to flee to the nearest 
of six cities of reftige appointed for 
that purpose. The roads to these 
cities were to be kept in a perfect 
state, Deut. xix. 3. In this city 
the homicide was to remain with- 
out molestation, till the death of 
the high priest; but if the avenger 
of blood should overtake him in 
his way to the city, or without its 
walls, he might put him to death 
and be guiltless. Numb. xxxv. 26, 
27. When the man whose it was 
to avenge the blood of a slain rela- 
tive, the natural avenger, so to 
speak, neglected to perform bin 
office, it was undertfJcen by the 
magistrate, 1 Kings ii. 5. There 
is a beautiful allusion to the blood 
avenger in Heb. vL 17, 18. 

GOG and MAGOG, mentioned 

Ezek. xxxvilL and xxxix., and Rev. 

XX., are by most interpreters taken 

in an allegorical sense for such 

princes and people as were enemies 

to the church and saints. They 

are thought to denote the heathen 

nations of Asia, more particularly 

the Scythians, of whom, at this 

time, the Jews of Palestiae had 

obtained some vague notion. Gog 

i was prince of Magog, according to 

I Ezekiel, and Magog the country or 

I people; Magog is said to be leoond 
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Mm of Japbetliy Gen. x. 2. Gog is 
not mentioned in the history. Key. 
xvi. 14 — 16; XX. 7 — 10, revive the 
prophecy of Ezeldel respecting 
these all^orical beings; their hosts 
mvade the beloved city, bnt perish 
with an inunense slaughter at 
Armageddon. 

GOLD, the most perfect and 
valuable of the metals, Gen. xxiv. 
22, and many other passages in 
the Old Testament, Matt xxiii. 16, 
17, and several places in the New. 
In Job xxviiL 15—19, gold Ib 
mentioned five times under four 
different names, which may signify 
gold in the ore, standard or stamped 
gold, wrought or highly polished 
gold, and probably gold in plate or 
vessels. It has been remarked 
that the Scriptures distinguish this 
metal, as, 1. Gold in general; 2. 
Good gold, Gen. ii. 12; 3. Gold of 
Ophir, 1 Kmgs ix. 28; 4. The best 
gold, solid, pure, or wrought gold, 

1 Kings X. 18; 5. Beaten gold, 2 
Chron. ix. 15; 6. GK>ld shut up, or 
in bullion, or fine gold, 2 Chron. 
iv. 20, 21; 7. Gold of Pharvaim, 

2 Chron. iii. 6. Arabia formerly 
produced gold, Psa. IxxiL 15. 
Sheba was the ancient name of 
Aralna Felix. The gold of Ophir 
also was procured in Arabia on the 
coast of Uie Red Sea. Job speaks 
of the ancient trade of the Phoeni- 
cians in this metal, xxiL 24. 

GOLGOTHA, see Caltart. 

GOMER, eldest son of Japheth, 
Gen. X. 2, ancestor of the people of 
Galatia, according to Josephus; of 
Phiygia, according to Bochart, 
because the word in Greek signifies 
the same thing, namely, a coal 
Calmet derives the ancient Cimbri, 
or Cimmerians, from Gomer, and 
thinks they peopled Ganl and 
Geruany. 



GOPHER WOOD, the wood 
of which Noah*s ark was built. 
Gen. \L 14. The word gopher has 
been considered however not to 
mark any particular kind of tree, 
but to describe the timber used in 
the construction of that vessel as 
squared, pitched, or planed. Some 
ti^e gopher to mark the pine tree; 
others the cedar, and some the 
cypress. A tree of the pine tribe 
probably was used, but whether 
the worid gopher describes it may 
be questioned. 

GOSHEN, a canton of Egypt, 
which Joseph procured for his fa- 
ther and brethren, when they came 
to dwell in Egypt, Gen. xlvii. 6, 
and where they resided above 200 
years. It was the best of tAe 2anJ, 
lying eastward of the most easterly 
branch of the Nile, between that 
and the gulf of Hieropolis. It is 
identified in Gen. xlvL 28, by the 
Septi^agint translators, with Ra- 
meses or the district of Pithom. 
It was more fkvourable as the set- 
tiement of a nomadic people like 
the descendants of Jacob than the 
narrow valley of the Nile would 
have been. A city of Judah was 
called Goshen, probably because 
standing in an exceedingly fertile 
part of the country. Josh. x. 41. 

GOSPEL, the history of the life, 
actions, death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
The word is Saxon, and signifies a 
good aaymg, or good news, the his- 
tory of our blessed Saviour being 
the best news ever published to 
mankind. This history is contained 
in the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, who are thence 
styled the Evangelists. The chria- 
tian church never acknowledged 
any more than these four gospels 
as canonioal; but there were se^ 
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ral apocryphal gospels which have 
heen handed down to us, and others 
are entirely lost It must be re- 
membered that no one of the Evan- 
gelists has undertaken to give a per- 
fect account of the history of Christ, 
containing all the miracles which he 
performed, or all the Instructions 
which he delivered. Their narra- 
tives are concise, intended to prove 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah ; 
dwelling therefore on the circum- 
stances most likely to exhibit that 
proof to the respective parties at 
first addressed. An account of 
each gospel is given under the 
name of its author. It is a con- 
siderable advantage, says Michaells, 
" that a history of such importance 
as that of Jesus Christ, has been 
recorded by the pens of separate 
and independent writers, who from 
the variations that are visible in 
their accounts, have incontestably 
proved that they did not write with 
a view of imposing a fabulous nar- 
rative on mankind." Compare 
Matthew and Luke generally, or 
on particular facts, and it will be 
evident that they had not read 
each other's gospel. Mark also 
had never read Luke's, and though 
he is thought to have done little 
more than abridge Matthew's, a 
close comparison of the two his- 
tories will overturn this idea. John 
writes to supply what other evan- 
gelists had omitted, pointing out 
those facts in the history of Christ, 
and giving those discus^ons be- 
tween him and the Jews, as well 
as those discourses which were 
most likely to convince the Gen- 
tiles that he was the promised 
Saviour. ** Thus," says the author 
above mentioned, "we have four 
distinct and independent writers of 
^ and the same history; and 



though there are trifling Taiuttions 
in. their narratives, yet these admit 
of easy solutions; and in all matters 
of consequence, whether doctrinal 
or historical, there is such a mani- 
fest agreement between them as is 
to be found in no other writings 
whatever." The gospels were not 
written till afler chnstianity had 
made considerable impression; and 
let it always be home in mind, as 
an argument for its truth, they 
were written and read in the very 
scene when the facts they relate 
would have been disproved, if they 
had not been true. 

GosPSL also aignififls, in religious 
phraseology, the whole christian 
doctrine. To preach the gospel is 
to inculcate this doctrine. The 
gospel is called the si<Mpel of the 
grace of God, Acts xz« 24, because 
it emanates from God's free love 
and goodness, and is accompanied 
by the gracious power of his Holy 
Spirit It is ^e gospel of Ike Tdng- 
dorn^ Matt xziv. 14, because it 
treats of the kingdom of God, in 
this world, and points out the way 
to his eternal lungdom in. heaven. 
It is the goipei of Christy Bom. L 
16, as he is its author and subject; 
o£ peace and Molvation, as it confers 
peace now, and everlasting salva- 
tion hereaiPter. It is the gloriotu 
gospelf 1 TinL L 11, as it dLsplaya 
God's glory, and the glory of Christ, 
and as it assures believers of eter- 
nal glory. And it is the everkuting 
gospelf Rev. xiv. 6, as developing 
the grace of God given us in Christ 
before the world began, an^ as pro- 
ducing happy results, which are to 
last for ever. Beautiful summaries 
of the gospel are given. Acts ziiL 
16—49; John iiL 14—16; 1 Cor. 
XV. 1—5; a Cor. V. 19—21$ 1 
Tim. L 15. 
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(xOURD. Ancient and modem 
anthors say that there is in Egypt, 
and in the East, a plant of rapid 
growth, called hy a name, H^ re- 
sembling the Hebrew name for the 
gourd of Jonah, hikkmj which it is 
said the people of the east plant 
before their shops for the sake of 
the shade it affords. From a plant 
called among orientals by this 
name, according to I^oscorides, an 
oil is procured, unfit indeed for food, 
but useful for lamps and in medi- 
cine, intending probably what is 
now known as castor oil. The 
^ant spoken of as growing in 
Egypt rises with a strong stem to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and is furnished with very large 
leaves. In five months, Niebuhr 
says, one that he saw at Basra had 
risen to eight feet in height, bear- 
ing at once flowers and fruit, ripe 
and unripe. He gathered some of 
tbe leaves and flowers, which 
withered in a few minutes, as do 
those of all plants of so rapid a 
growth. By the residents about 
Nineveh, however, Jonah*8 gourd 
is said to be a different plant from 
that which Niebuhr describes, 
wliich has very large leaves, very 
large fruit, and lasts but about 
four months. The It^iguage em- 
ployed as to this plant, Jonah iv. 
1 0, does not necessarily imply that 
it was the growth of a single night, 
but only that it was exceedingly 
rapid in rising to such a height as 
to afford shade to the prophet 
See similar language used of a 
longer period, Ex. xiii. 4; Deut. ix. 
1 ; Rev. xviii. 8. If however the 
expression do mean that the plant 
grew in a night, and withered in a 
night, we have an adequate cause 
assigned for what was so remark- 
able: The Lord prepared a gourd^ 



and God prepared a worm^ ^. 
Of the vjUd gourd, 2 Kings iy 
39, we have no certain knowledge 
what it was. Some say it was the 
cotoct/nth, a plant with large leaves, 
and fruit somewhat like our gourds, 
of the size of a large apple, yellow, 
pleasant, and inviting in its ap- 
pearance, but to the taste intolera- 
bly hitter, and a drastic purgative. 
The fruit was a model for some of 
the carved work of the temple, 1 
Kings vi. 18 ; vii. S4. 

GOVERNOR, a superintendent 
I of a province. Judea having been 
reduced to a province by the Ro- 
mans, they sent governors thither, 
who were suly'ect not only to the 
emperors, but also to the governors 
of Sjnria, Judea being subordinate 
to tihat larger government. For 
the several governors of this coun- 
try, of whom there is any notice 
taken in scripture, see their re- 
spective names. 

GRACE. This term is used m 
several acceptations: 1. For the free 
and eternal love and favour of God, 
which is the spring and source of 
all the benefits we receive from him, 
Rom. xi. 6; 2 Tun. l 9. This 
free and unmerited love of God is 
the original spring of our salvation, 
and hath no cause above it, to ex- 
cite or draw it forth. It was this 
mercy or love of God that devised 
the plan of redemption for man- 
kind, John iiL 16. 2. Grace is 
taken for the free imputation of 
Christ's righteousness, by which 
we become righteous in the sight 
of God, Rom. v. 20. 3. For the 
work of the Spirit, renewing the 
soul afler the image of God, and 
continually guiding and strength- 
ening the bdiever to obey his will, 
to resist and mortify an, and over- 
oome it, Rom. vL 14} 2 Cor. xii. 9 
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4. For tliat excellent and Uessed 
state of reooncUiation, friendship, 
and favour with Grod, which he 
graciously bestows on his people, 
Rom. y. 2. 6. For the free love, 
favoor, and bounty of Christ, 2 
Cor. TiiL 9. 6. For the doctrine 
of the gospel, which proceeds from 
the grace of God, and wherein his 
grace is offered and bestowed upon 
all penitent belieyers, 1 Pet v. 12. 

7. For a liberal and charitable dis- 
position wrought in the heart, by 
the grace of God, 2 Cor. viii. 7. 

8. .For 8{Hritual instruction and 
ediBcation, Eph. iv. 29. 9. For 
the office of apostleship, which was 
given of grace, together with ability, 
and other qualifications necessary 
for the faithful discharge of that 
office, Rom. xv. 15; Eph. iii 8. 
10. For the love and fear of God 
dwelling in the heart, or for the 
assistance of divine grace, 2 Cor. 
1.12. 11. For faith, patience, and 
other graces, that enable us to bear 
and support under sufferings, FhiL 
i. 7. 12. For eternal life and final 
salvation, which God will graciously 
bestow on his people, at the ap- 
pearance of Christ, 1 Pot i. 13. 

13. For something acceptable, 
beautiful, and graced, Prov. iv. 9. 

14. For favour or friendship with 
men. Gen. xxz. 27. 

From the scripture account of 
the grace of God, it will be found 
that, 1. It is sovereign. It is no- 
thing that we can claim, nothing 
due to us on account of any feature 
or circumstance of our moral con- 
dition. It is spontaneous love, 
bestowed when and where and how 
Grod pleases, Eph. L 11; Rom. 
ix. 15, 16; Matt zi. 25, 26. 2. 
It is fi^e. It is opposed to all 
works or merit in its objects, Rom. 
3d. 6; T. 6, 10. Whatever men 



may ezMbit of moral or spiritual 
excellence is the effect, not the 
cause, of the favour God bestows 
on them, Rom. ix. 23,. 24; Eph. L 
3; 2 Thess.ii 13: 2 Tun. i. 9; 1 
Peter L 2. This favour is bestowed 
through the death of Christ, but 
the death of Christ was not the 
cause of God's bestowing it, for the 
very sending of him into the world 
was itself an act of most surprising 
grace, John iiL 16; 1 John iiL 16; 
iv. 9, 10; Rom. y. 8. His dea^ 
did but provide that divine mercy 
might pour forth of its blessings 
wi^out infringement on the holi- 
ness or justice of God, Rom. ilL 
26; 1 Pet iii. 18. 3. It is dis- 
tinguishing. It is not extended to 
the whole human race indiscrimi- 
nately, but it is conferred on some 
only. Some contend that because 
we can do nothing spiritually 
good without the grace of God 
strengthening and enabling us, that 
therefore it must be bestowed on 
all, or those on whom it is not 
bestowed are under no obligation 
to do what is good. We question 
here both the premises and the in- 
ference; the premises, because how- 
ever fallen and sinful man is, he 
can do what is right and good, 
though he will not: the inference, 
because it represents a gift in the 
light of a debt due to the recipient; 
so changing its very nature. The 
gospel is the grace of God, and this 
comes to every man. Rational 
powers are given by God*s grace, 
and they are universally bestowed ; 
but we speak of the grace which 
makes a man repent and believe 
the gospel of Christ, so as to at- 
tain everlasting life. This is dis- 
tinguishing. See Rom. ix. through- 
out; Phil. ii. 13; and, 4. It is 
effectual. It never fails of its end i 
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it !»uc* in the aBlTttien of all who 
receiirait. S«e Roin.viU. 39— 39; 
John X.27— 29; vL 37— 10. Wb 
read indeed of rfifuatancQ offored to 
tlio Spirit of God, and that witli but 
too meliuicholf a remit ; but Uiii 
reuatanca isofTered not to the in- 
ward workings of God'a Spirit on 
ihe heart, but to the meBsagaa sent 
again and agun by tbaC beavenly 
Agent, Act« yiL 51; Heb. x. 29. 
'V/e read also of faUitgJiwa grace, 
Cial. V. 4; but bere grace is used 
for the goapel, the grocioua method 
ofjnstifiuation which it daieiopee. 
ff ya leek juitificatum loilh God 
tkrough tie mediun of ceremonial 
ubierwauxi.t/e mwimea or/alijron 
the goepel ichich I pretKh. 

GRAPE, the Iroit of the vine. 
There were abundtnee of fine vin»- 
jianu and eicellenC grape* in P^ 
lealine. How large the cluitera of 
this fiiuit often were in that counliy, 
loaj be jndged bj the bunch of 
grapei which wu cut in the 
Talle7 of Esbool, and brought upon 
A stuff bet««en tvo men to the 
camp of iRvel, at Kadesb-bamea, 
Nmnb. ziU. 33, 24. TraTeUert 
relate, that there wer^ some to 




Danbdan 

▼allej of Eehcol there were bnnchea 
of grapea to be found still, of tun 
and twelve pounds weight. Mows 
ooDunauded, that when the Israel- 
ites gathered thdr gnqxss, I1m7 
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should not be careful to {nell np 
tlwse which lei I, nor be so exact as 
to leave none upon the vine& 
What fell, and was lell behind, hg 
ordered should be for t^ poor. 
Dent. iiiT. 31. The same l<%is- 
lator penuiLted people who were 
passing, to go into a Tineyard, and 
eat what grapes they would; but 
did not allow them to cany anjr 
away, Dent ziiii. 24, Some learned 
men are of opinion, that the pro- 
hibition delivered by Moiea ag^st 
gleaiung giape* after the vintage, 
Lev. xix. 10; DeuL xxiv. 31, ug- 
nifies the whole of the second vint- 
age, which was oever so good nor 
so plentiful as Ihe fonoei. God 
reqoires that this second vintage 
should be left to the poor, as «^ 
as the grapes of the first which bad 
escaped the gatheren. Scripture 
frequently uses the dniilitnde of the 
vine stripped ill such a manner, that 
there was sot a buncli of grapes left 
ibr thou who came to glean, to ra- 
present complete and total destruc- 
tion, Iia-xxiv. 13; Jer. vL 9; xliz. 
9;Obad.5. Tht Moodo/Oe giigH, 
ugnifies wine. Be ihall mui ku 
chlfiea tn iAe blood of ffrt^et, Le. his 
habiCatioQ shall be iu a eoimtry 
where there are vineyards, Deut. 
xxiiL 14. The vineyardi of Sodom 
produced none but hitler grapes 
ver. 32, t^vbably because of the 
nitre and sulphur every where im- 
pregnating the soil. Tki faAirt 
AoDB eaten tour grapei, and At 
{Aildren't teilh an etioa tdgt, Jer. 
xxii. 29; Ezek. iviiL 2, is a pro- 
verbial way of spealung, meaning, 
that the fathers have nnned, and 
the children have borue the pnnisb- 
raent of their crimes. In Isa. v. 9, 
4, God compluns of hii people, 
whom he had planted as a choice 
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says that he expected it should 
bear good fruit, bat it had brought 
forth only wild grapes; in the He- 
hreWj fittii of a badsmeUanda had 
taste, like the grapes of Sodom. 
See also Jer. ii. 21. 

GRASS, a well-known vegeta- 
ble, upon which flocks, herds, &c. 
feed, and which decks our meadows 
and refreshes our sight with its 
green colour, Psa. civ. 14. The 
Hebrew word translated grass, 
means grem herbage in generaL 
Men are compared to grass, they 
being quickly withered by affliction 
and sorrow, or out down by calamity 
and death, 2 Kings xix. 26; Isa. 
xL 6, 8; 1 Pet i. 24. Theghryof 
ffum, his strength, vigour, beauty, is 
liiJiM tft0 fowef of grass, declining 
and perishing soonest Youth and 
vigour often iall while age and de- 
erepitude retain their standing. 
See also Psa. xc. 6. Wicked men 
are like grass on house-topsf they 
make flourishing appearances for a 
short time, and yet when calamity 
oemes, tiieir condition is wi«tched, 
Psa. cxxix. 6. The Greek term 
for grass in Matt vi. 30, is the 
term used in the Septuagint for 
herbage generally. 

GRASSHOPPER, an insect of 
the locust kind, but smalL Mul* 
titndes of them destroy the fruits 
of the earth, Amos viL I. Grasa* 
hoppers under the law were dean, 
and might be eaten. Lev. xL 22. 




The oT^^whonnflr is a burden to the 
tlf* imallest annoy- | 



ance is unbearable, Eccles. xii. 5. 
The grandeur of God, and of every- 
thing reputed great in this world, 
are beautifully contrasted, by a 
refercmce to this insect, Isa. xl. 22. 
" What atoms and inanities are they 
all before Him who sitteth on tlie 
circle of the immense heavens, and 
views the potentates of the earth in 
the light of grasshoppers wander- 
ing over the barren heath for sus- 
tenance, spending the day in in- 
significant chirpings, and taking up 
their contemptible lodging at night 
on a blade of grass.'* 

GREECE:. This word is of very 
extensive 8lgnifieati<m in Scripture, 
and comprehends all the countries 
inhabited by the descendants of 
Javan, as wdl in Greece as in Ionia 
and other parts of Asia Minor, Isa. 
Ixvi. 19. The Greece of the New 
Testament was only a part of thia 
country, not indudhig Macedonia, 
Thessfdy, and ihe Epirus. It in- 
cludes Hellas or Greece proper, and 
the Peloponnesus^ or the Morea, 
which are sometimes called Achaia. 
The term Greek, however, was not 
confined to the inhal^tantsof those 
countries, but is of similar import 
to GeniUe. 

To Greece Ihere ai^ but few re* 
ferences till ^^liktloift''^ Alexander, 
whose conquests riiis^ the country 
into importance. Some intercourse 
with Greece was maintained by 
Jerusali^m, as appears from 1 Kings 
XV. 2—17. This intercourse was 
generally unfriendly, Zech. ix. IS. 
Greece was symbolized by the pro- 
ject under the single homed goat^ 
Dan.viL A part of the country 
inhal^ted by Greeks, perhaps chiefly 
the island of Cyprus, was known 
to the Hebrews under the name 
Ciuttim, Jer. iL 10. 

GRIND, to bruise or reduce to 
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powder, as eom in a mill. An- 
dently only hand-mills for grmding 
meal wero nsed: women and slaves 
were nsoaUy the grinders, Matt 
zxiy. 41; Ju&g, xvi. 21; Lam. t. 
13 ; Isa. xlvii. 2. Hand>mills are 
still used in many places of the 
east See Mux. 

GROVE, a plot of growing 
trees. Abraham planted a grove in 
Beersheba aroond his altar, that 
he might worship God with more 
privacy; a practice whioh heathen- 
ism adopted, and appropriated to 
idolatry. Hence the precept, Deut 
xii. 2, 3; xvi. 21. In their re- 
peated relapses into idolatry, the 
iBraelites worshipped their idols 
in groves, Judg. ilL 7; vi. 25; 1 
Kings ST., XV. Why groves and 
high places, whioh seem to be pretty 
nearly the same, were selected as 
places of worship, does not i4)pear; 
periiaps it was on acconnt of their 
agreeable shade; perhiqw because 
they invited the presence of the 
gods, Hos. iv. 13; perhaps because 
their dark cQQcealxnent suited best 



the lewd mysteries of idolatrots 
worship; perhaps it might be in 
deference to some traditionaiy re- 
membranoesofEden. Buiial-plaoef 
I were sometimes under trees. or in 
woods, Gen. xxxv. 8 ; I Sam. zxzL 
13. A notion prevailing among the 
heathen, that the souls of the de- 
ceased hover about their graves, or 
at least delight to visit their dead 
bodies, the idolaters who paid divine 
honours to the souls pf theur de- 
parted heroes, erected images and 
altars for their worship, in the same 
groves where they were buried; and 
from thence it grew into a custom 
to plant groves and build temples 
and altars with groves and trees; 
and hence too a grove and an idol 
would become convertible terms, 2 
Kings xziii. 6, 15, 16. It is pro- 
bable that there was a grove within 
the preoinots of the temple at 
Jerusalem. Psa. xciL 13 — 15, is 
thought to compare a good loaa 
strengthened by divine orduianoei 
to the trees growing in such i 
grove* 
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HAB AKKUK, one of the twelve 
nunor prophets, the eighth in order 
in the English Bible. He pro- 
phesied, it is probable, at the same 
time with Jeremiah, in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, and foretold the cap- 
tivity and restoration of the Jews. 
His prophecy is divided into three 
chapters, in which he complains of 
the ^sorders he observed in Judah, 
aid predicts that she would be pun- 
ched by the Chaldeans, ch. L He 
afterwards foretells the conquests 



of Nebuchadnezzar, his metamor- 
piiosis, and death, together with 
what would happen to the Chal • 
deans after his death. He oonfiims 
the promise of the Messiah, iL 2—4 ; 
asserts the overruling providoice 
of God, and concludes by a prayer 
or hymn, chap, iii., whic^ recounts 
what God had done for his people^ 
and expresses the most perfect con* 
fidenee in the fulfilment of all hit 
promises. His style is highly 
poetical, and &ie hymn in chap, iii 
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k perhaps nnrivalled for sabllmity, 
limplioitj, and power. 

HADAD. There were three 
kings of this name, which perhaps, 
Uke Pharaoh, was a patronymic 
used by monarchs of Edom, and 
perhaps Syria. One wu king of 
Edom, (jen. zxxvL 35. One was 
the king of Syria, whose defeat is 
mentioned with that of Hadadezer, 
2 Sam. viii. 5; thoogh his name 
does not occur in the sacred text, 
Josephus mentions it The third 
Hadad was a prince of Edom, who 
was carried into Eg^pt by his 
father's servants while yet a child, 
at the time when Joab, David's 
general, extirpated all the males of 
Edom. He was well received in 
the conrt of Egypt, and married 
the sister of the queen. When in- 
formed of the death of David and 
Joab, he returned to his own coun- 
try, and somewhat disturbed the 
roign of Solomon. 1 Kings xi. 
The Syrian kings were called Ben- 
hadad, or ton of Hadad, 

HAGAR, a iiranjfer, an Egyp- 
tian woman, servant to SanUi. 
Abraham took her to wife, and she 
became mother to Tahmael. On 
Ishmaers mocking or ill treating 
Isaac, see Gal. iv. 29 ; Cren. xxi. 9 
— 11, Sarah required that both 
mother and son should be expelled 
from Abraham's family, which, 
though grieyous to the pati-iarch, 
was done under divine direction. 
God declared that of Islmiael he 
would make a mighty nation. 
When Hagar was dismissed, Abra- 
ham gave her and her son a small 
portion of bread, and a bottle of 
water, perhaps intending to send 
more provision after her. In going 
towards Egypt she lost her way in 
the wilderness of Beersheba. Her 
water failed, and her son became 



fiunt Unwilling to see him breathe 
out his last, she left him under a 
tree as she thought to die, while 
she herself withdrew to the distance 
of a bow- shot, and sat down and 
wept The Lord called to her from 
heaven, comforted her, and showed 
her a well of water for th^ re- 
freshment AiVer they had drank 
to satisfaction, she filled her bottle, 
and they went on, till they took np 
their residence in the desert of 
Paran, where she procured one of 
her countrywomen for a wife to 
her son, Gren. xvL God's promise 
to make the descendants of Ishmael 
great, has been remarkably ful- 
filled, even down to the present day, 
in the history of the Aral»aus. Part 
of Hagar's descendants were called 
Hagarenes; they were also called 
Ishmaelites and Saracens; and 
more latterly, by the general name 
of Arabs. It is likely that a particu- 
lar tribe of the Arabs or IshmaeUtos 
bore the name of Hagarenes, Psa. 
IxxxilL 6; and Hagarites, 1 Chroo. 
V. 19. 

HAGGAI, one of the minor pro- 
phets, who after the return of 
the people from their exile in 
Babylon, prophesied for about two 
years, exhorting the Jews to 
finish the rebuilding of the temple, 
which had been interrupted for 
some fourteen years, by the influ- 
ence of neighbouring governors, 
Ezra y. 1. His exhortations were 
successful, and the work was soon 
completed. His prophecy contains 
a remarkable prediction as to the 
Messiah, ii. 3 — 9 ; which is fulfilled, 
Luke xix. 47 ; XX. l;xxL38; John 
xviii. 20. 

HAGIOGRAPHA, sacred wit- 
infftf a word not occurring in the 
Bible, but used as one of the divi- 
sions of the Old Testament The 
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books comprised in the divinon 
80 ealled Yarnxi at different times. 
Jerome says that in his time the 
Jews divided the Old Testament 
into — 1. The law, or the five books 
of Moses. 2. Prophets, or the 
eight books; Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, one book, Samuel, Kings, 
each the two books as one, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Lamentations, one 
book, Ezekiel and the twelve minor 
prophets as one book. 3. The 
Hagiographa, Job, David, in five 
parts, Solomon, in three parts, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Daniel, 
Chronicles, the two books as one, 
Esdras or Ezra and Nehemiah as 
one book, and Esther. * Some, 
however,' he adds, * place Ruth and 
Lamentations among the Hagiogra- 
pha, rather than among the pro- 
phetical books.' 

HAIL, is evidently no other than 
drops of rain congealed into ice. 
Terrible hail was one of the Egyp- 
tian plagues, Exod* ix. 24, and by 
terrible hailstones did God discomfit 
the allied army of the Canaanitish 
kings, Josh. X. H. Hail, though 
imcommon, is not entirely unknown 
in Egypt Yolney mentions a 
storm of hail which he saw when 
crossing from mount Sinai into 
that country. God's judgments on 
nations are likened to a hail- storm, 
Isa. xxviiL 2; Rev. viii. 7; xL 19; 
xvi.2L 

HAIR, the natural covering of 
some parts of the body. The law 
forbids ai\y razor to come upon the 
head of a. Nazaritc, during liis 
separation, Numb. y\. 5 — 9. The 
eastern females wear their liair vexy 
long, and divided into a great num- 
ber of tresses, 1 Cor. xL 14. The 
men among the Hebrews did not, as 
among other orientals, shave off 
their hair; they wore it, but not of 



great length, and anciently ca*- 
rished and beautified it -mih fra 
grant dntments, Exod. xxx. 30— 
33; Psa. xxiii 6; Ecdes. ix. 8. 
Ladies, after plaiting and perfum- 
ing their hair, gathered it into an 
ornament covered with plates of 
gold or silver, perforated and en- 
graven like lace, which plates ma^' 
be the moor^&x ornaments mention- 
ed m Isa. iii. 18. CtOting of th* 
hair was a sign of mourning, Jer. 
viL 29; suffering it to grow loutf* 
was also a similar sign. Ino|'dinaiy 
sorrows they neglected their hair, 
in paroxysms of grief they plucked 
it off with their hands. A coarse 
camlet was made of camel's hair, 
and with this John Baptist was 
clothed, Matt. iiL 4. 

HAM, Noah's youngest son. Gen. 
ix. 24; who, for his indecency to 
his father, obtained his curse rather 
than his blessing. Dr. Hales says 
the name signifies burnt or black. 
The family of Ham peopled the 
hot southern regions of Asia, 
Palestine and Syria, as well as 
Egypt and Libya, in Africa, from 
a great part of which countries they 
were driven out by the descendants 
of Shem and Japheth, Gen. ix. 24 
— 27. The Ham mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 5, is entirely unknown 
now. Egypt is poetically called 
the land of Ham, Psa. Ixxviii. 51 
and in other passages. 

HAMAN, son of Hammedatha 
an Amalekite, of the posterity o: 
Agag, Esther iii. 1, 2, favourite ot 
Ahasuerus, king of Persia. Angry 
at the slight put upon him by Mor- 
decai, he obtained an order to have 
all the Jews put to death in one 
day, which was providentially pro- 
vented, and he himself was after- 
wards hanged on the gallows he. 
designed for Mordecal '^Jhis if 
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coppotedto hare happened about 
AM, 3496. His ten bods were lik^ 
wise executed. Sumnuuy orders 
like that of ube Peniaa mouarch 
may he met with in more recent 
oiiental history; the Greeks, the 
Pruaee, and the Maronites aze 
among the most recent examples. 

UAHATH, one of the smaller 
kmgdoms of Syria, lying south of 
Behob heyond Hermon. It nearly 
corresponded with what was after- 
wards denominated Ccele>Syria. 
The capital of this small kingdom, 
the city of Hamath, lay upon the 
Orontte, Josh. xiiL 5. It was as- 
signed to Naphtali, Josh. xix. 35. 
When the kingdom of Israel de- 
clined, the kings of Assyria trans- 
' planted the inhabitants of Hamath 
into Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 24; 
xvm. 34. 

HAND, in Scripture sometimes 
signifies tiie vengeance of Grod, 1 
Sam. T. 6, 7. To Jdss omit hand is 
an act of adoration, Job xxzL 27* 
To Jill one*$ hand is to take pos- 
session of the priesthood, Judg. xyiL 
5, 12; 1 Kings ziii 33. To lean 
upon anjf one's hand is a mark of 
familiarity, 2 Kings m 17. To U/t 
up the hand is a form of making ! 
oath, Gen. xiv. 22; likewise a pos- 
ture of prayer, Ley. ix. 22; also a 
mark of rebellion. 2 Sam. zx. 21. 
To give one*s hand is a token of 
peace or friendship, 2 Kings x. 10* 
The right hand denotes power, 
strength, Exod. xy. 16; and thus 
fitting at the right hand^ is the pos- 
ture of authority, Mark xvi. 19. 
To stretch out on£s hand signifies to 
chastise, to punish, Ezek* xxy. 7 ; 
though sometimes it denotes mercy, 
Isa. Ixy. 2. Sometimes it is taken 
for the power and impression of the 
. Holy Spirit felt by some prophet, 
) Kings zviil. 46. The laying on 



of hands signifies the ordination or 
oooseeratiQn of priests and minis- 
ters, Numb. vilL 10; Acts vi 6; 
xiiL 3; 1 Tim. iv. 14; aometames 
it was used on the establi&hmeut of 
magistrates and judges, Numb. 
xxriL 18. As the face of the He- 
brews in their own land was to- 
wards the east, the right hand itoKiM^ 
be the south. The south ofJeshi- 
monj 1 Sam. zxiiL 19, is in He- 
brew the right hand of Jeshimon. 
The accuser in a court conomonly 
stood on the right hand of the ac- 
cused, Psa. cix. 6 ; Zech. iii. 1. 
Sometimes to be at <Ae right hand 
signifies to defend, support, pro- 
tect, Psa. xyi 8. The priest 
stretched out his hands when he 
recited the form of blessing, Lev.ix. 
22. The Israelites, when presenting 
sin ofierings, placed their hands 
upon the yictim, Lev. L 4, as an ac- 
knowledgment that they deseryed 
death, and that they transferred 
this desert to the yictim, DenJ;. xiii. 
9; xviL 7. 

*^ My &ith would lay her nana 
On that dear head of thine, 

While like a penitent I stand. 
And there confess my sin." 

For laying hands on any one, see 
Imposition of Hands. 

HARAN, eldest son of Terah 
and father of Lot. He died before 
his father Terah, Gen. id. 28. 
Haban, or Chabran, a dty of 
Mesopotamia, whither AbraJiam 
retired after learing Ur, Gen. zi. 
31, 32; and where Ins father Terah 
died and was buried. The place 
retains its ancient name, and as it 
has a plentiful supply of good 
water, a few families of wandering 
Arabs dwell in it 

HARLOT, a term often used in 
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acripture, not always, however, de- 
noting what we mean by it now. 
There were harlots in the oonunon 
sense of the term, as Gen. xxxriiL 
15,24, Bomeof whomwwe devotees, 
consecrated to some heathen deity, 
Hos. iv. 14. They were generally 
for^gners, or ttramge woman, among 
the Jews. Rahab, Josh. ii. 1, and 
Jephihah'smother, Judges xi. 2, pos- 
sibly were not harlots in a bad sense 
of the term, bat only women of 
foreign extraction. The word and 
kindred terms are used figuratively 
for forsaking God, and worshipping 
idols. 

HARP, a musical instrument 
mnch used among the anci^it 
Jews. We are not, however, pre- 
<nsely acquainted with its' form. 
It was invented by Jubal, Gen. 
iv. 21. The Hebrew name sig- 
nifies any stringed instrument. 
The harp was used bodi in re- 
ligious services and at entertain- 
ments, &c. 

HART, Deut-xii. 15;xiv.5; Psa. 
xln. 1 ; Isa. xxxv. 6 ; the stag, or male 
deer. Under the name stag, the 
fallow-deer, and the roe, are in- 
cluded. These animals are held 
in high estimation in the east, for 
the beauty of their eyes, l^eir 
elegance, and agility, 2 Sam. iL 18; 
Lam. i. 6; Hab. in. 19w 

HARVEST, the tune of reaping 
com and other fruits, Gen. viii. 22. 
Barley was harvested in Ma^. 
The wheat harvest was a montii 
afterwards. The com was some- 
times reapod with a siokle, but 
on light soils it was plucked up by 
the roots, the straw being needed 
for supporting the cattle. In 
Egypt, and probably in some parts 
-f Palestme also, the reaping with 

sickle was only the cutting off of 
the^ears of the corn from the st^raw 



while it was yet standing. The 
reapers went to their work early 
in the morning,' canying provisions 
and leathern bottles, or dried 
bottle-gourds filled with water, 
and returned from the field early 
in the afternoon. They were ac- 
companied by their children, or 
others, who gleaned after them, 
Ruth ii. The women rendered 
their help in reaping. The Mosaic 
law contained a very merciful pro- 
vision for the poor who gleaned, 
Lev. xix. 9. Harvest is used for 
a people whose sins are ripe for 
judgment, Joel iii 13. Li the 
parable (XT the sower, our Saviour 
calls the end of the world, or the 
day of judgment, harvest, Matt, 
xiii. 39. The harvest i'pastj ^., 
Jerem. viii. 20, means that the 
season for the marching of armies 
was entirely gone by, and yet no 
deliverance was wrought for the 
complaining parties by their allies. 
Some take harvest in Hosea vi. 11, 
for a time of judgment, others for 
a time of mercy. Mede thus de- 
fines the harvest or the time in- 
cluded in it. It includes three 
things, the reaping, the gather- 
ing in, and the grinding; from 
whence it generally has a twofold 
meaning in parabolic writmgs, 
that of slaughter and destoicLon, 
equivalent to reaping and grind- 
ing; that of restoration and safety 
under the image of gathering in. 
See Jer. li. Sd. 

HAURAN, ft district north-east 
of the Holy Land, Esek. xlvii. 16; 
probably the same with the Itnrea 
of Luke iii 1. Haoran anciently 
was a district of limited extent. 
The Romans enlarged it so as to 
make it include what is called 
Trac^onitis, and the neig^bouriug 
mountahiQus and rocky districts. 
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HATELAH, wn of Cosh, Gen. 
X. 7. Tliere were lereral of tli( 
luuns. A put of the numeioua 
mnd wide-Bpread poeteritj of 
Cash. The name dsragouea & 
mrt of Anilu Felix, the eutem 
Dounduj of ibe Isnelites, Geo. 
xxT. 18. Some naderatond b; 
It, Skm, Pehubm, or 5m. The 
name ia also taken to mvk anotlm 
land bnrdering on ths Caapi&n Sea. 

HAWK, a iBinarkiibly quiclc- 
■iyhtod bird, vory laTenons and 




Morageoua. It ^as declared no- 
olean hj tho law, Ler. xL 16; 
under this name the filcon was 
inclndod. Dr. J. Moaon Good 
tciLnaliilsa Joli xxiiz. S6, 
■I* it bj- tb; ikili that the faloon 

takoth flight, 
That ahe etretcheth ber »ingi 

tonatda the aouth ? * 

HAY. Id Judea hqr was not 
made, and it will he olear to an 
attentiTB reader of Prov. xivii. 25, 
and Isa. xt. B, hat especially the 
ronuer paieage, that ha; wai not 
iotended, hut the lirit ihooti, the 
riung budding spires of grass. 
The irord tianalated haf aeeme to 
have been emidoyed for Tegetables 
used for food, pretty much aa we 
use the word jpttiu. Id 1 Cor. 
iiL IS, hv and Muhhla denote the 
Imnmper chBTBCten lomotimes in- 
' into (he churoh. 



HEA ' 

HAZAEL, ntim of God, prime 
li^iit«r and ancoeesor of Benha- 
dad, king itf Syria, S Kings viiL II. 
He caused trouble to Israel, iind 
died A.1I. 3165. Hia eleralion, 
with the Tiolence and crimos of 
which he wonld bo gnilty, were 
foretold hj Elisha; but thcu|{^ at 
that time he thought himself in- 
capable of the cruelty describod, 
hii conduct soon veiled each of 
the prophet's predictions. 

HEAD, the uppermost and chief 
part oi man. Sometimaa it i> 
taken IVir tbe whole nan, Fror. x. 
6. It signifies also life, Dan. i. I Ol 
In Ita. viL 8, It !■ put for the 
cafnlal ci^. In Isa. ix. 14, IS, 
for the principal member of imy 
society. Brmiing the terpatCi 
luad. Gen. uL IS, is an eqiresuon 
alluding to the oonqoeror'a tramp- 
ling upon the nedc of tbe vbd- 
quiahed, and means the onrthrow- 
ing the worki of the devil by 
Christ. The rirer of paiadiae waa 
divided Into four htait or ipringi. 
Gen. ii. la To ihaha Ot Mead 
is B gesture of contempt and ii:- 
SDle, Paa. xxii. 7. Head ia taken 
fbr one that baa role. God is the 
head of Christ, who aa Mediator, 
is sutyect to the Father. Chriat 
ii the head of the church, and the 
hnaband is the head of the wife, 
I Cor. xL S. The corner-stone, 
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the Erst atone in the angle, placed 
uther at the top to bind the boilit- 
iag together, and to adorn it, or at 
the bottom to support it. Cliriit u 
tbe beauty and atrengtb of the 
church. 

HEART, according to tbe He- 
brews, the source of wisdom, 
nnderatanding, love, courage, grie^ 
and pleasure. Hence many forma 
of exprasston in the scriptarei, as 
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Lnke yiii. 15; a heart stndions of 
liolmess being prepared by the 
Holy Gho6t, to receive properly 
the word of God| Mai. iv. 6 ; the 
heart of the fatksrs turned to the 
children, denotes perfect reconcilia- 
tion and oneness of xnind. To 
want heart denotes to want under- 
standing, Hos. yiL 11. The heart 
dilates with joy, contracts with 
sadness, breaks with sorrow, grows 
fat and hardens in prosperity. It 
resists truth; God opens it; pre- 
pares and turns it as he pleases. 
By the heart likewise the middle 
of anything is meant. See £zek. 
xxrii. 4 ; Psa. xlvi. 2 \ in the mteirt, 
Hebrew, in the heart 

HEAT, Matt xiiL 21 ; a time 
of tribulation, persecution, Luke 
Tiii 6—13. The hot or bui^ning 
wind, was the hot blast common 
in eastern countries, Isa. xliz. 10; 
Rev. vii. 16. Thevenot mentions 
such a wind, by the blast of which 
20,000 men were suffocated in one 
night ; such a blast referred to, 
Psa. xd. 5 — 7. 

HEAVEN, according to the 
Hebrews, denoted three things, 
namdy, the air, Job xzxv. 11; 
the firmament. Gen. i. 17; and 
the abode of God and the blessed, 
Deut z. 14 ; 2 Cor. ziL 2. Authors 
are divided as to the reality of a 
local heaven; some consider it 
rather as a state than a place, in 
which, from the knowledge of God 
whicli obtains, and from the pertect 
Ipve arising from that knowledge, 
the blessed will e^Joy full commu- 
nion with God. There seems, 
however, some unnecessary refine- 
ment in denying the locality of 
heaven. Where it is, may be an 
unimportant inquiry; still that it is 
a place, is very plainly indicated 
by its being the abode of Chxist's 



glorified body, and of theirs also 
who are to be glorified with him, 
John xiy. 1 — 3; Heb. vL 19,20. 
Heaoen, and heaoens, are put for God 
who reigneth there, I^n. iv. 26; 
Luke XV. 21; also for the angels 
in heaven. Job zv. 15. Heaven 
also denotes the visible church, 
Rev. xii. 7, 9. Heaven by a hyper- 
bole is used for a great height, 
Dent. L 28. It is taken for great 
gloxy and majesty, Isa. xiv. 12. 
Kvygdom of heaven is understood 
in a variety of senses, for which 
see KiKaDOK. 

The expression Hbayen and 
Eabth denotes, in Gen. i. 1, the 
whole of created nature. In 
some passages it means the political 
condition of persons of different 
ranks in this life. Hag. ii. 6—22 ; 
Heb. xu. 26. In 2 Pet in. 13» 
bew heaven' taky mean a new 
order of things in the present 
world. 

HEBER, (Mr EBER, other tide, 
father: of Peleg, son of Salah, who 
was grandson of l^m, G^n. xi 
14, bom Ajf. 1723. It is fio 
opinion of many, that Abraham 
and hia desoe&dants i^ere called 
Hebrews from this their pro- 
genitor. Others think, however, 
that th^ acquired this name from 
their having come from beyond 
the river Euphrates, Hebrew sig- 
nifying much as foreigner sig- 
nifies with us. There is a second 
Heber, who was a Kenite, husband 
of Jael, who killed Sisera, Jabins 
general, by driving a nail into his 
temple while asleep, A.M. 2719, 
Judg.iv. 17—22. 

HEBREWS, descendants from 
Heber, or the children of the 
foreigners, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. They are often called 
Israeitos, from their progenitor 
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Jacob, whose name was changed to 
Isibel, Genesis xxidi. 28.' A paft 
of them, the tribes who retcuned 
allegiance to the family of David, 
were called Jews, from! the name 
of the chief of them Judah. See 
Jbws. 

HEBREW of the HEBREWS, 
a Hebrew both by nadon and 
language, which many of Abra^ 
ham's descendants were not. 
Some take the expressi(m to mean 
a Hebrew by both parents; that 
however was more common than 
would justify the apostle's satis- 
faction in being able so to denomi- 
nate himself; He, Paul, was one 
who worshipped in the Hebrew 
tongue, a circumstance adapted 
to greatly enhance him in the 
esteem of his countrymen, above 
those Jews bom out of Jndea, who 
used the Grreek. 

HEBREWS, Epistle, a canonical 
book of the New Testament, 
thought by many of the best 
critics to be written by Paul to 
the believing Jews of Palestine, 
though writers of sound judgment 
efld learning have qaesti(med both 
those statements. We must be 
content with referring to tiie con- 
troversy whicfa^ with the writers 
tnd principal arguments on both 
sides, may be found in Professor 
Stuart*s Commentaiy on the 
Hebrews. The genuineness of the 
epistle has been called into ques- 
tion, but as in other cases, the dis- 
cussion of this question has only 
contributed to add weight to the 
book, as most certainly a book 
written under divine inspiration. 
This book should be read in con- 
nexion with the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, exhibiting 
as it does the fiilfilment of the 
types contained in the Mosaic law 



in Jesos Christ thdr great anti- 
type. Its object was to prove to 
Jews, from their own scriptures, 
the ^vinity, humanity, atonement, 
and intercession of Christ, par- 
ticularly his pre-eminenoe over 
Moses and angels, to demonstrate 
the superiority of the gospel to 
the law, and to explain the real 
design of the Mosaic institutions. 
Paul wished to fortify the minds 
of the Hebrew converts against 
apostai^ under persecution, and to 
engage them to a deportment 
worthy of their christian profession. 
Hence his reasonings are int^- 
spersed ^dth solemn and affec- 
tionate wamiugs and exhortations. 
Hence he dwells on the nature, 
efficacy, and triumph of faith; 
and hence, in chap. xiL especially, 
he describes m glowmg language 
the privileges and dignity to winch 
the disdples of Christ are intro- 
duced. 

HEBRON, one of the most 
ancient cities in the world, in the 
tribe of Judah, about twenty miles 
south from Jerusalem. It is called 
Arba, Josh. xxi. 1 1, afler the name 
of the father of Anak. from whom 
the AnaMm, a powerM people of 
Canaan, descended. Hebron was 
first taken by Joshua, x. 36, 37, 
and afterwards by Caleb and Otb- 
niel. It was a city in which priests 
dwelt, a city of refuge. Near it 
Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac, were 
buried, Gen. xxiiL 2 — 9. Here Ab- 
salom's rebellion was commenced, 
2 Sam. XV. 10. As the Edomites 
during the captivity invaded the 
south of Judah, and took Hebron, 
Joi^phus sometimes speaks of it as 
a part of Edom. 

HEIFER, a young cow. As the 
words ox and bull figuratively sig- 
nify the rich and powerful, who lin 
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in affluence, who forget God| and 
Qontenin the poor; so by heifers 
9r& sometiin^ meant women who, 
jiving in the same style of affluence 
and ease, hecome vduptoous. A 
red heifer, entire, without blemish, 
was to be saoiificed when the people 
made atonement for their own sins, 
as distinguished from the priest's, 
Kimib. xix.; perhaps because in 
Egypt such heifers were held in 
abomination, the appointment 
wcnid tend to alienate the minds 
o£ the Israelites from £gypt; per- 
haps because the red heifer was 
most rare, and deemed most beau- 
tiful 

HELL, the region where the 
wicked will be punished with ever- 
leuting destruction from the presence 
of God and from the ghry of his 
power ; but the word is often used 
in scripture for the grave or the 
invisible world. It is a Saxon word 
signifying a place of concealment, 
and is still so used in some parts of 
this country. Such is the meaning 
of the word in Psa. xvi 10; Act" 
ii. 27 — 31; Psa. cxxxix. 8; ana 
other passages. The punishment 
of the wickeid in hell will continue 
for ever, Matt zxv. 46; as they | 
carry with them into the other 
world the evil inclinations to which 
they were enslaved in this. A 
perverse, malignant, unholy dispo- 
sition necessarily involves misery 
as its punishment. A man of such 
a disposition, even if he could get 
to heaven, could have no pleasure 
there, because he will be without the 
dispositions suitable to its blessed- 
ness. There will be degrees of pun- 
ishment proportionable to the de- 
grees of guilt, as appears from the 
declaration of our Saviour, Matt. x. 
15; xj. 22—24; xxiii. 14. 

HELLENISTS were Jews bom 



m Greece, and using the Greek 
language in their, worship, as the 
Hebrew of the Hebrews used in 
their worship their mother tongue^ 
or the Hebrew. 

Hellenist and Hebrew are op* 
posed in Acts vi. 1. The New 
Testament is said to be written in 
Hellenistic Greek, or in such Greek 
as the Jews usually spoke, which 
was interspersed with many Hebrew 
phrases and idioms. 

HELPS, ] Corinth, xil 28. The 
word so translated means aids or 
assistances, and is generally sup- 
posed to denote officers in the 
apostolic church who rendered aid 
in promoting the spread of the 
gospel; but in what particular de- 
partment they aided does not ap- 
pear. Some think they were per- 
sons to whom was imparted a gift 
of a lower sort of prophecy; Mark, 
Tychioos, and Onesimus being cited 
as examples. Others take them 
to be functionaries superintending 
the care of the poor, the sick and 
strangers, and others speak of them 
as accompanying the apostles to 
baptize converts, and to go and 
preach where apostles would not go , 
taking Timothy and Titus as ex- 
amples. Doddridge says, with re- 
gard to all the terms of which 
Hklps is one, " We can only guess 
at the meaning of the word in 
question, having no principles on 
which to proceed in fixing it ab- 
solutely." 

HERESY, a word now com- 
monly used with some odious sig- 
nification. When forms of faith 
are established by clvU law, the 
questioning or denying any part of 
these forms, becomes a crime to be 
punished by the judge. In scrip- 
txae heresy denotes a sect or party 
good or bad. Acts xv. 5; xxiv. 5, 
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zzvuf. 88. If in the epistles the > 
word rendered heresy be different 
in meaning from the heresy of the 
historical parts of the New Testa- 
ment, it is only because in them 
the apostles write to christian 
ehnrchesi whom they censnre for 
forming sects or heresies, to the 
pn^ndice of mutual charityi to the 
production of much evil within 
their community, and as a 
stumbling-block to the unconverted 
world, 1 Cor. xi 19; 2 Pet il 1; 
Titus iii. 10, 11. A man that is a 
kereiie^ the founder of a sect, or aa 
we should say, a factious man. 

HERMON, a lofty mountain, the 
northern boundary of Palestine. 
Dew of Hermonf Psa. czxxiii. 3, 
signifies a plentiful dew. Mr. 
Maundrell says that he and his 
companions in travel were suffi- 
dontly instructed by experience, 
what the holy Psalmist means by 
the dew of Hermon; their tents 
were as wet with it as if it had 
rained all night Tabor and Her- 
mon were both in his view, at six or 
seven hours' distance eastward of 
Nazareth. There is a shapeless, 
barren, uninteresting mass of hills, 
north of the valley of Jezreel, 
opposite Mount Gilboa, to which 
the name of the Little Her- 
mon is sometimes applied. This 
range of mountuns is not how- 
ever mentioned in scripture. 

HEROD, a name common to 
several Jewish princes of the time 
of Christ and immediately after- 
wards. There are five mentioned 
in the New Testament; the first 
was sumamed the Great, the son 
of Antipater, the Idumsan, bom 
in Ascalon, a.h. 3932. He 
soon obtained the government of 
Galilee, but having by his own 
authority suppressed a band of 



robberi, and executed theSr leader 
without trial, he was summoned 
before the sanhedrim; but the 
strength of his friends, and thdr 
zeal, s^ ved him from censure. He 
espoused the party of Brutus and 
Cassius, but after their death de- 
clared for Antony, into whose fa- 
vour he found means to ingratiate 
himself, and was made t«trarch and 
afterwards governor of Judea, and 
at last king of the Jews, forty 
years before Christ Herod married 
Mariamne, daughter of Alexander, 
sou of Aristobulus, of whom he 
was so doatingly fond as to exaet 
from a favourite, Joseph, a promise 
to put her to death in case he 
should not return from Rome, 
whither he had been summoned 
to answer to certain charges against 
his extortion and cruelty. Joseph 
revealed his engagement to 
Mariamne, who thenceforward irre- 
concOeably hated her husband. 
Herod slew Joseph for this breach 
I of his c-onfidence, uid some time 
afterwards Mariamne also, for which 
deed his remorse was so great that 
he never afterwards had a tranquil 
hour. His remorse drove him 
into scenes of dissipation, in order 
to remove or lessen it Sometimes 
he retired from the aght of men, 
and at others he became more 
brutal than before, sparing in his 
fits of frenzy neither fnends nor 
foes. At length he recovered in 
some measure his self-possession, 
and in a time of pestilence he gave 
some proofs of humanity, by sell- 
ing his plate, in order to relieve 
the poor. He repaired the temple 
nineteen years before Christ; and 
erected also a theatre and amphi- 
theatre for exhibiting combats in 
honour of Augustus, who was so 
taken with this action, that he 
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gave him ihe sovereigntj of tliree 
new provinces, vbid^ prompted 
Herod to push his adulation to the 
highest degree of impiety, hy erect- 
ing a temple to that prince. 
Hyrcanns, surviying lieir of the 
fiunily lately reigning in Judea, 
fell a -victim to Herod's jealousy 
and ferocious cmelty; and some 
time after his adolation of Augustus 
he put to death three of his own 
sons; on which occasion, Augustus 
said, it were better to be Herod's 
hog than his son. Jesus Christ 
was bom during his reign, Matt ii. 
1; and when Uie tyrant was in- 
formed of this circumstance, he 
ordered all the males, not ex- 
ceeding two years old, to be put to 
death in Bethlehem, the canton 
in which Christ was bom. He 
was prompted to this act in the 
hope of destroying one whom all 
seemed ready to receive as king 
of the Jews. Herod had often 
been conspired sgainst, and was 
extremely jealous of rivals. At 
length, eaten up by worms, he died 
at the age of seventy-one. 

2. Hbsod Philip, son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, a 
second wife, daughter of Simon, 
tiie high priest. Herod Philip 
married Herodias, grand-daughter 
to Herod the Great, by whom he 
had Salome, mentioned in the gos- 
pel as a graceful dancer. Herodias 
afterwards quitted Philip, and 
married Herod Antipas, Philip's 
brother, upon his divorcing the 
daughter of King Aretas. John 
the Baptist, inveighing against this 
incestuous marriage, Matt xiv. 3; 
Hark vi. 17, was beheaded. 

3. Hebod Aktifas, another 
son of Herod the Great, to whom 
by will his father assigned the 
government of Galilee and Persa, 



subject to the approval of Ao- 
gustus. Antipas appealed to the 
Roman emperor against this limited 
bequest, but with little success. 
This is the Herod mentioned' Luke 
xxiiL 7 — 1 1. He died in exile. 

4. Hebod Agbiffa, grand- 
son of Herod the Great, and son of 
Aristobnlus, whom his father cruelly 

nnurdered. He lived during the 
early part of his days in great 
luxury at Rome, afterwards ob- 
taining the government of Galilee, 
Perssa, Judea, and Samaria: wa 
read of his doings. Acts xiL 1 — 3, 
and subsequently, in the same 
chapter, of his miserable death. 

5. Hebod Agbippa H, son of 
the last-mentioned Herod. He first 
governed the small principality of 
Chalds, but was not long after 
created sovereign of the tetrarchies 
of Philip and Lysanias, obtaining 

) also a considerable portion of 
Persea subsequently. It was before 
this Herod that Paul pleaded. 
Acts xxvi. 

HERODIANS, one of the sects 
among the Jews in our Saviour's 
time, spoken of in several places. 
Matt xxiL 16; Mark iii. 6; xiL IS. 
It is a matter of dispute whether 
they were a religious or a political 
sect: from Mark viii 15, the former 
is probable. Dr. Prideaux is of 
opinion that they derived their 
name from Herod the Great, and 
were distinguished from the Pha- 
risees and other Jews by their fall- 
ing in with Herod's scheme of 
subjecting himself and his domi- 
nions to the Romans, and likewise 
by complying with many of their 
heathen usages and customs. In 
their zeal for the Roman authority 
they were diametrically opposite to 
the Pharisees, who esteemed it un- 
lawful to submit, or pay taxes, tc 
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lie Roman emperor, an opinion 
grounded on their bdng forbidden 
by the law to set a stranger over 
them as their king. The conjunc- 
tion of the Herodians, therefore, 
with the Pharisees agiunst Christ 
is a memorable proof of the keen- 
ness of their resentment and malice 
against hinij especially when we 
consider that they imited together 
m proposing to him an ensnaring 
question, on a subject which was 
the ground of their mutual dissen- 
sion; namely, whether it was law- 
ful to pay tribute to C»sar ? K 
he answered in the negative, the 
Herodians would accuse him of 
treason against the state; and if in 
the affirmative, the Pharisees were 
as ready to excite the people against 
him, as an enemy to their civil 
liberties and privileges. It is pro- 
bable the Herodians were distin- 
guished, likewise, by their compli- 
ance with some heathen idolatrous 
usages which Herod had introduced ; 
who, as Josephus says, built a tem- 
ple to Caesar near the head of the 
river Jordan ; erected a magnificent 
theatre at Jerusalem; instituted 
Pagan games; and placed a golden 
eagle over the gate of the temple 
of Jehovah; and, as the historian 
elsewhere inthuates, furnished the 
temples which he reared in several 
places out of Judea, with images 
for idolatrous worship, in order to 
ingratiate himself wiUi the emperor 
and the people of Rome; though to 
the Jews he pretended that he did 
it against his will, and in obedience 
to the imperial command. Perhaps 
this symbolizing with idolatxy upon 
views of interest and worldly policy, 
was the leaven of Herod, which 
our Saviour cautioned his disciples 
Bgiunst. It is farther probable, 
** -' '«-- "^rodians wcw chiefly of 



the fleet of the Saddaoeea, woo 
were nearer to infidelity than any 
others of the Jews. 

HERON, Lev. xL 19. Boohari 
thinks it the mountain falcon,caUed 
anopia by the Greeks. It was 
unclean 




HESHBON, a celebrated city 
beyond the Jordan, g^ven to the 
tribe of Reuben, Josh. xilL 17. It 
was probably made over to Grad, 
who gave it to tiie Levites, Josh, 
xxi. 39. Moab took possession of 
this city after the ten tribes were 
sent into captivity; henoe it ia 
mentioned in predictions against 
the Moabites, I^ xv. 4; Jer. zlviiL 
2, 34, 45. 

HEZEEIAH, king of Jndah, 
was the son of Ahaz and Abi He 
was a wise and pious prince, who 
endeavoured to extirpate idolatry, 
and to restore the worship of the 
true God throughout Judea, in 
which laudable work he had great 
success. He was not exempt, how- 
ever, from pride and other imper- 
fections. The disease wherewith 
Hezekiah was afflicted has been 
the subject of controversy; bat it 
seems to have been a fever, termi- 
nating in an abscess. This is pro* 
bable from the mode of core 
adopted. For his pride and pomp* 
ous exhibition of hi» treasures to 
tho messengers of tlio king of 
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Babylon, Isaiah is Best to toman 
him that era long these treasares 
should be removed to Bahgrlon, and 
that his own sons should serve in 
the pala/Ce of the king of that land. 
His sabmiBsion and piety procured 
him a tranqnil oeonpancy of his 
kingdom daring the latter years of 
his reign. 

HIGH PLACES, the tops of 
mountains and hills, often selected 
as places for the sacrifioes and 
worship of ancient times. At first 
the selection of these spots waa 
consistent with legitimate worship. 
Noah bnilt his altar upon the 
mountain, Gen. TiiL 20. In like 
manner Abraham chose a mountain 
between Bethel and Hai for a simi- 
lar purpose, Gen. ziL 7, 8. Soon, 
however, idolatry delighted in these 
places, and therefore Jehovah re- 
jected them, Dent xiL 2. 

HIGH PRIEST, see Priest. 

HIN, a liquid measure of the 
Hebrews, containing the sixth port 
of an ephah, or a little more than 
ten English pints. 

HIND, a female stag, a lovely 
creature of an elegant ^pe, noted 
for 8¥nftness and sure-footedness, 
Psa. xviii. S3. Its attachment to 
its mate is strong, Prov. v. 19. The 
allusion in Cren. xlix. 2 1, is probably 
to the antlers of this beautifnl 
animal, designed to set forth the 
fertility of Naphtali*s possession. 
In Psa. xxiz. 9, as Bishop Lowth 
shows, the reference is to a kind of 
oak struck with lightning. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF, see 
Gjooskom. or Qsammuu 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. This word 
is not in the text of the Old Tes- 
tament. Several commentators, 
among whom is Boohart, imagine 
it to be th^ same as the Behemotli 
of JobzL 15—24. The hippopo- 



tamus is a riv«r horse, ibimd prin* 
oipally in the rivers Nile and Indus. 
The feet of it are said t^ be forked 
like those of an ox. Its back, 
mane, and tail, resemble those of a 
horse. It has teeth like a boar, 
but not 80 sharp; and its hide, when 
dry, resists even a musket-ball. 

HIRAM. Two of this name are 
mentioned, both of them kings of 
Tyre; one in David's reign, 2 Sam. 
y. 1 1 ; 1 ChroD. xiv. 1 ; and another, 
grandson of the first, who made a 
league with Sdomon which was 
beneficial to both partie& Hiram 
furnished Solomon with timber, 
stone, and workmm, to erect his 
famous structure, and lent him one 
hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
or £1,657,000 sterling. Another 
Hiram is mentioned, who, as a sub* 
ject of the king of Tyre, waa sent 
by him, on account of his great 
skill in the arts, to assist in the 
erection of the temple. 

HIRELING, one hired to do 
any kind of labour. The wages of 
a hireling should not be witUield, 
Lev. six. 13. A hireling's days or 
year is a kind of proverb for a 
whole year, without abatement, 
Job viL 1 ; xiy. 6. Morier, a tra- 
veller in Persia, observes, — *^ The 
most conspicuous building in Ha- 
madan is the Mei^id, a lai^ mosque 
now falling into decay, and before 
it a maidan or square, whidii serves 
as a market-place. Here we 
observed every morning before the 
sun rose, that a numeroas band of 
peasants were collected, with spades 
in then: hands, waiting, as they in- 
formed us, to be hired for the day, 
to work in the surrounding fields. 
This cnstom, which I have never 
seen in any other port of Asia, 
forcibly struck me as a mostliappy 
illustration of our Saviour's parable 
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yf the labourers in the vineyard, 
Matt XX., partioolarly when pass- 
ing by the same place late in the 
lay, we still found others standing 
idle, and remembered his words, 
Why gtand ye here all the day idk^ 
IS most applicable to their ntuation ; 
for in putting the same question to 
them, they answered us, Beecaue 
to fnofi hath hired ut. The hire- 
ling is set in opposition to the true 
shepherd, John x. 12, 13; the first 
neglects the sheep, the second loves 
and guides them careftilly. 

HITTITES, descendants of 
Heth, Gen. xv. 20. They lived in 
and about Hebron before the Is- 
raelites took possesaou of the coun- 
try. They were able to retain a 
considtt^ble part of the land where 
they had been, and we frequently 
meet with them in the course of 
Jewish history. Uriah was a Hit- 
tite, 2 Sam. xL Solomon suljected 
them to his dominion, 1 Kings ix. 
20. Not till after Ezra and Kehe- 
miah's time did they lose their 
national identity by intermixture 
with neighbouring tribes. 

HIVITES, a people descended 
from Canaan, who dwelt at first in 
the country, afterwards possessed 
by the Caphtorim, or Philistines, 
who drove them out, Deut ii. 23. 
There were Hivites also at Shechem 
and Gibeon, consequently in the 
centre of Canaan, Josh, xi 19. 
And there were some beyond the 
Jordan, at the foot of mount Her- 
mon, Josh* xL 3. 

HOBAB, prince of Midian, and 
nearly related to Moses; but whe- 
ther he was &ther-in-law, or son- 
in-law, or brother-in-law has been 
disputed, on a comparison of the 
passages which relate to him, Exod. 
iii. 1; xviiL Perhaps, as forty 
years had elapsed liiMe the con- 



nexion of Moses with the family 
of the Midianite commenced, Jethro 
was dead, and it was Hobab son of 
Jethro who visited him at the foot 
of SinaL 
HOLY, HOLINESS. By these 
; words is sometimes meant outward 
'purity, and sometimes they are 
taken in tlie sense of internal 
righteousness. God is holy in a 
transcendant and infinitely perfect 
manner. He is the fountain of 
holiness, purity, and Innocency. 
He makes his saints, bis people, 
his priests, holy. The prophets 
call Jehovah the Holy One ofltrod^ 
Isa. L 4. The Mesdah is likewise 
called the Holy One of Israel^ lau 
xli. 1 4. The Israelites are g^eraSlj 
called holy in the scriptures 
because they are the Lord's, who 
sanctified them, or set them apart 
for himself, Elxod. xix. 6. But 
Christians are more particularly 
declared holy, as being called ti, 
and designed for, a holy profession, 
having received the earnest of the 
Spuit Luke in the Acts, and Paul 
in his Epistles, generally describe 
Christians by the appdlation of 
eamts or hohf ones. 

HOLY GHOST. The third 
Person in the ever-blessed Trinity, 
who is said, John xv. 26, to have 
proceeded i^om the Father. Henoe 
he is called the ^nrit ofOe Fathar^ 
Matt X. 20. He is also called 
the SpirU of Chrigt, PhiL i 19; 
and tne Spirit of the Son, GaL 
iv. 6. He was sent by the Father 
and also by the Son, to the apos- 
(ties, to fit them for their work, 
I John xiv. 26 ; xv. 26. The perfect 
equality betwen the Father and 
the Son, and the Tielation of the 
Spirit to both, is tiioi tanght 

In support of the deity and per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost, may 
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be urged the frequent association 
in scripture of a person under tliat 
appellation with the Father and 
the Son, and the ascription to each 
or to the three in union, of the 
same acts, titles, and authority, 
together with wor^p of the same 
kind and of an equal degree. Gen. 
i. 2 ; Psa. zxxiii. 6. The expres- 
sion the breath of ku mouthj is in 
the Hebrew the spirit of his mouth, 
Psa. civ. 27 — 30. Compare, in 
reference to the inspiration of the 
prophets, Heb. i. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 11 ; 2 
^t. i. 21. In Isa. vi. the prophet 
describes a yision which he had of 
Jehovah of hosts; John xii. 37 — 
41, shows that he whom the pro- 
phet saw was Jesus Christ; and in 
Acts xxviiL 25, the speaker in the 
vision, Jehovah of hosts, is said to 
be the Holy Ghost The associa- 
tion between the several persons of 
the Trinity is thus clearly marked, 
as also in th* apostolic benediction, 
2 Cor. xiiL 14; while the person- 
ality of the three is kept distinct. 
The same remark applies to Rev. 
L 4, 5 ; both of which last passages 
are solemn prayers for the highest 
spiritual blessings, addressed to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost, as well 
as to the Father. The form of 
baptism also, together with several 
other passages of scripture, becomes 
utterly unintelligible, if the Holy 
Ghost be not a person, and if he 
be not divine. See John xvL 13, 
14 ; Acts viiL 29 ; Rom. xv. 13, 16 ; 
I Cor. iL 4. Besides these argu- 
ments, another for tlie personality 
of the Spirit arises out of the use 
with reference to Him, in the Greek 
of the New Testament, of masculine 
pronouns, personal and relative: 
the word for spirit is neuter, and 
but for the personality of the Holy 
Spirit would require, as other neu- 



ter substantives, that the proneoni 
relating to Him should be neuter 
also. Personal acts are ascribed to 
him, as coming^ goings being sent, 
teaching^ guidingy comforting, making 
intercession, bearing witness, giving 
gifts, dividing to every man severally 
as he will, Mi^ vexed, grieved, and 
quenched. These are not the acts 
of an attribute, nor of the mere 
fiction of a person. 

That the Holy Ghost is divine 
is also to be proved, 1. From his 
being the subject of blasphemy. 
Matt. xii. 31. Were he not a per- 
son, he would not be the object 
against whom such a crime could 
be committed; were he not divine, 
that crime would not have malig- 
nancy such as is never to be for- 
given. 2. He is sinned against, Acts 
V. 3, 4; and the detection of the 
sin shows his omniscience. 3. He 
is called by the divine name, 2 Cor. 
iii 17. 4. He is eternal, Heb. ix. 
14. 5. He is omnipresent, Rom. 
viii. 14; 1 Cor. vi. 19. It may be 
remarked in passing, that a temple 
supposes a deity. Believers are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. 

6. He is omniscient, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

7. To sin against him, to do him 
despite, is always represented as a 
most heinous offence, Eph. iv. 30. 

In the work of redemption, th^ 
Holy Ghost performs various im- 
portant offices. He quickens the 
soul to spiritual life. By him we 
are bom again, and made new 
creatures, John iii. 5; Eph. ii. !. 
He is the living root of all christian 
graces, which are therefore called 
fruits of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22, 23. 
He strengthens our weakness, Eph. 
iii. 16. He teaches us to pray 
Rom. viii. 26 ; and he bears wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the 
ohildron of God, Rom. viii 16 ; i. c 
p 
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he poiforms his gracious work in 
our hoarts; he shines upon it, and 
brings out the evidence that it is in 
reality performed; he assists and 
guides us in our self-investigation, 
enabling us to compare our charac- 
ter with tiie requirements of the 
divine word, and thus leads us to 
the cheering conclusion that we 
have been adopted into the family 
of God. He himself supports the 
conclusion by his own testimony, 
and he sanctifies our character, and 
makes it meet for heaven. Thus 
does he concur and oo-operate with 
the Father and the Son in the most 
merciful work which Grod performs. 

HOMER, a dxy measure of ca- 
pacity among the Jews, containing 
nearly six pints, or the tenth part 
of an ephah, Exod. zvL 36. 

HONEY, an exceedingly sweet 
liquid produced by bees. Honey 
was not offered to Grod in sacrifice, 
Lev. ii. 11. The first fruits, and 
such kind of oblations, were de- 
signed for the support and suste- 
nance of priests, and were not 
offered upon the altar. John the 
Baptist fed upon honey, Matt iii 
4. Children were fed with milk, 
cream, and honey, Isa. viL 15. 
There are three terms in the He- 
brew Bible, all rendered honey. 
One in 1 Sam. xiv. 27 ; Cant v. 1, 
improperly rendered honeycomb, 
was the honey of bees, and that 
only. A second term used in 
Psa. xix. 10, denotes the honey that 
drops, bee honey also. The third 
'term is used in Judg. xiv. 8, for 
bee honey, but in some other pas- 
sages it describes a vegetable honey, 
distilled from certain trees, and 
now known in chemists' shops as 
manna. Butter and honey are 
still didnties among the Arabs. 
The wldhoney and honey cut of the 



rock^ Psa. Ixxxi. 16; Deut zzzii 
13, denote probably that honey 
which bees had laid up in thoae 
places, by no means an unfrequent 
thing in Palestine. 

HOPHRA^ one of the Pha- 
raohs, of whom ten or twelve are 
mentioned in scripture. Hophra 
rdgned in Egypt in the time of 
Zedekiah of Judah, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon, Jer. xxxvii. 5; 
xliy. 30. 

HOR, a mountain of Arabia 
Petrsea, on the confines of IdumaBa, 
Numb. XX. 22. It is the Hebrew* 
word for hills in general, but was 
used for a particular sommit. 
Aaron died th^^ 

HOREB, a mountain of Arabia 
Petnea, near mount Sinai; in fiict, 
Sinai and Horeb are only two 
summits belonging to the same 
mountain. At Horeb, God ap- 
peared to Moses in ^ burning 
bush, Exod. iii It was from the 
rock of Horeb that Moses drew 
water, Exod. xvil 6, 7 ; and hither 
EUjah retired to escape the perse- 
cution of JezebeL 

HORN, the hard pomted body 
which grows on the head of some 
graminivorous quadrupeds, both 
their ornament and their defence. 
Horn is mentioned in scripture as 
the emblem of strength, Psa. cxxxii. 
17; of honour, Psa. Ixxv. 5, 6; of 
kingdoms, Dan. viiL 3, 5, 6. Homa 
were often used to hold liquors, 
so that vessels containing oil and 
liquid perfumes were often called 
horns, whether made of that sub- 
stance or not 

HORNET, a spocies of the vespa 
or wasp, whose sting is attended 
with great pain and inflammation, 
and sometimes with danger. Ftoax 
Dent vii. 20, we loam tliat Jehondi 
I drove the Canaanites from their 
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nibilations by means of thia insMt, 
The hornet oT the east i» a veiy 
■trong insect, about an inch long, 
exceedingly voracious. How dis- 
tressing and destructive a flight of 
those crentnres ivonld be ]C is not 
difficult to conjecture, A few thou- 
nnds of them would be inffioieat 
to overthrow the best disdplinod 
Krmj, Bud put it to conAisioa and 
roat See FuKS. 




HORire OF THE ALTAR, 
were the projec^ont at the comere 
of the altar, which were ejinbola 
tf divine protection; the altar was 
an asjlum or sanctaary. Amos 
iji. 14, may therefore mean, the 
altar shall no longer afford proleo- 
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be made upon the altar. 

HORSE, an animal well known 
with us, but very rare among the 
Hebrews till Salomon's time. Be- 
fbre that time we find no horsemen 
mentioned in the armies of Israel i 
bat Solomon had forty thousand 
stalls of hoTBSB for chariots, and 
twelve thousand horaemen distri- 
buted among fortified places, 1 
Kings I. 26. He procured horses 
from Egypt Going to Egypt for 
horses is forbidden, Dent. iviL 16j 
probably 1. lest intercourse with 
that land might lead the Israelites 
to idolatry; probably, 2. leat they 
shoold depend more on well-ap- 
pointed cavali7 than on Jehovah 
fbr sntioesi in their wars; and pro- 
bably, 3. lest, by means of cavalry, 
tbej abovld attempl to aitaii4 tlw 



domtnioD, and so become mizea 

with surrounding idolaters. God'i 

purpose, and displaying bis greal- 
nesa and ought, are represented u 
his bones, or chariots, Jer. li. SI; 
Zech. z. 5; xiL 4. A whUe hort 
denotes the gospel, whereby Christ 
■hows his gloTj, conquers, and 
comes to Lis people, and whereby 
they are supported, borne forward 
in thdr heavenly journey, and 
enabled to conquer their foes; or it 
may be an emblem of warriors' 
victory, and of great joy and glad- 
ness. Btd torirei reprcacut perae- 
cution, and bloody wars. Pale 
horaei denote fiuniae followed with 
death, spiritual or temporal, and 
with hell. 

HOUSE - LEECH, a sort of 
worm, or naked insect, that Uvea 
in the water, of a black or brown 
colour, which fastens upon the flesh, 
and does not leave it until it is fiiU 
of blood. Solomon, Prov, six. IS, 
says, that the horse-lccch hath two 
daughters, crying, Gitn, sive; an 
apt emblem of rapacity and avarice. 
Plautns and Cicero botli use this 
metaphor. 

HOSANNA, Sane no«!i or, _B» 
note jirqpiliom, a form of blessing 
or wisWng well among the He- 
brewa Thus, at our Saviour's 
entrance into Jerusalem, the peo- 
ple cried, SoBBUia to the Son of 
David! their meaning was, Lord, 
preserve thia son of David, heap 
favoun and bles^gs upon Lis 
head. See Matt. izi. 9, 15; Mark 
xi. 9; John ilL 13. Sohmbui was 
a eustomary form of acclamatioii 
at the feast of tabemaolea 

HOSEA, son of Been, and first 
of the minor prophets, in the order 
of otir English Bible. He pro. 
phesied contOuporaneously witli 
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Isaiah, only a little longer, continu- 
ing fbr sixty years in his office. 
Chap. L 1 — 5, seems to refer to the 
death of Zachariah, king of Israel, 
the fourth lineal descendant from 
Jehu, 2 Kings xv. 10. From the 
sixth verse of the first chapter to 
the third chapter, is a prediction of 
the captivity of Israel. The pro- 
phet reflects with severity upon 
the irregularities which reigned in 
Israel and Judah; and makes a 
nohle stand against those who wor- 
shipped idols at Gilgal, iv. 15. He 
speaks of Sennacherih's invading 
the territories of Judah, viii. 14. 
His style is obscure, his expressions 
are often dubious and perplexed, 
and the things whereof he speaks 
farther contribute to this obscurity, 
by reason of their distance, and our 
ignorance of them. Though he is 
placed first of the twelve minor 
prophets in our bibles, he was pro- 
bably the fourth in order, Joel, 
Jonah and Amos all preceding him. 
It has been considerably disputed 
whether the transactions adverted 
to Hosea i. 2; iii. 1, were real 
transactions, or only dramatic re- 
presentations intended to instruct 
the people. However this question 
may be determined, unquestionably 
the actions were typic^. 

HOSEA, or HOSHEA, the last 
king of Israel, and son of Elah, 
who having conspired against Pe- 
kah, king of Israel, slew him, A.M. 
3265, and made himself master of 
his dominions. In this king's 
reign, Salmaneser, king of Assyria, 
laid siege to Samaria, took it, and 
reduced it to a heap of ruins; re- 
moved all the Israelites of the ten 
tribes remaining in the country, 
beyond the Euphrates, and sent 
Cuthseans in their room, who were 
thenceforth knowp by the name of 



Samaritans. Thus was terminated 
the kingdom of the ten tribes. 

HOSPITALITY, the practice 
of entertaining strangers was much 
used by the patriarchs, and was 
recommended by the apostles, Heb. 
xui. 2 ; 1 Pet iv. 9. HospitiUity is 
still Texy much practised in the 
east. All travellers speak of it 
A person of any consideration pass- 
ing through a village of the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, is presented with 
fruit, milk, butter, firewood, and 
earthen pots for cookery ; the 
women axA children offer him 
wreaths of flowers. There are 
particular villages where the in- 
habitants present to all travellers 
one day's provisions, nor must the 
travellers refuse the offered boimty. 

HOUR. The ancient Hebrews 
divided the day into four parts; 
morning, noon, the first evening, 
and the second evening; they di- 
vided the night into three parts; 
night, midnight, and the morning 
watch. But under the Romans, 
they adopted the Roman method 
of dividing time: thus, the night 
was divided into four parts, called 
watches, consisting each of three 
hours. Matt. xiv. 25. In New 
Testament times the day was di- 
vided into twelve equal hours. 
Hour in scripture is sometimes used 
for the time of particular events, 
Lukexxii. 53; John v. 25; xiii. 1. 

HOUSE. The eastern houses 
were usually constructed around a 
quadrangle, into which the windows 
of the several apartments opened 
for air and light, and in which the 
mastef entertained guests. This 
quadrangle was the midst of the 
house, where the palsied man was 
let down before Jesus, Luke v. 19. 
Christ was probably instructing the 
people who had assembled there 
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A gallery level \nth the upper 
story sorrounded the quadrangle, 
in some such manner as in some 
of the inns in London. This gal« 
leiy was defended by a balustxade 
of lattice or carved work; when a 
part of this balustrade had been 
removed, the sick man's couch was j 
easily let down. The windows of ' 
a house, looking towards the street, 
or on any ade not looking into the 
quadrangle, were high and narrow, 
and defended by lattice work, Isa. 
Iz. 8. All windows of houses 
were not, however, so narrow, 2 
Kings ix. 32, 33. The lower pisurt 
of the walls of the houses pf the 
rich were adorned with costly 
hangings, Esth. L 6 ; the upper 
part with ingenious wreathings and 
devices in stucco and fretwork, 
painted sometimes in magnificent 
style, Jer. zxii. 14. The floors 
were beautifully paved or inlaid 
with marble, and covered with car- 
pets of the richest materials; and 
on them were placed, along the 
sides of the wall,- or in niches, a 
range of narrow beds or mattresses 
somewhat like our sofas, luxuriously 
furnished with vdvet or damask 
bolsters, Ezek. auii. 18. Beds for 
sleeping on were placed on a raised 
floor or kind of terrace at the end 
of these rooms. Gen. xlix. 4; 2 
Kings i. 4, 16 ; Psa. cxiudL 3. 
Hezekiah on his bed turned to the 
wall, and wept and prayed, 2 Kings 
XX. 2. 

The roofs of the houses were 
flat, surrounded by a wall or battle- 
ment, breast high, Deut. xxiL 8 : 
upon them many offices of the 
family and business of no little im- 
portance were transacted; Josh. n. 
6* I SaUL ix. 25; Acts x. 9. 

" Thieves," says Mr. Ward, writ- 
ing of the houses in Bengal, " very 



frequently dig through the mud 
walls, and under the clay floors of 
houses, and entering unperceived, 
plunder them while the iiihabitants 
are asleep," Job xxiv. 16; Aiatt 
vi. 19, 20. Mr. Ward, and also the 
late M. Belzoni, have illustrated 
the parable of the man who built 
his house upon the sand, Matt. vii. 
26, 27, by a reference to houses of 
fishermen and others in Bengal and 
in Egypt so built. The latter gen- 
tleman was witness to a catastrophe 
of the kind described in the parable. 
The Nile rose much higher thaa 
usual, and " the cottsges of the peo- 
ple, built of earth, could not stand 
an instant against the current; no 
sooner did the water reach thexe 
than it levelled them with th^< 
ground; men, children, cattle, com, 
everything was washed away, and 
the place of the village was left 
without anything to indicate that 
there had ever been a house on the 
spot." House in Scripture is also 
taken for family. Gen. xiL 17 ; 
Luke li. 4 ; and for kindred gener- 
ally, 1 Tim. V. 8. Parents are 
especially intended in the last 
passage. 

HUSBANDRY, as weU as 
keeping flocks, was anciently a chief 
employment. Gen. iii. 17 — 19; iv. 
2. Babylon and Egypt both rose 
to opulence and power, greatly 
through their attention to husband- 
ry. Moses made it the basis of his 
state, constituting every man a 
landowner. Husbandly was held 
in such honour that the richest and 
noblest engaged in it, 1 Sam. xL 7 ; 
1 Kings xix. 19 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10 

HUSKS, the shells of legumi- 
nous plants. The prodigal son, 
oppressed with want and hunger, 
desired to feed on the husks tiiat 
were provided for the hogs, Luke xv 
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'i G. Probably tbess were the poda 
of tlie Guob tree, a Crea vary oom. 
mon in the Levant. 

HYMN, a Bong of prtuse. or a 
religions song or poem. Paul re- 
quirei Christiana to edify ons 
anolhor miiA pttdm* and hgnrnt, and 
ipiritvat timgi, Epb. v. 19; Col iiL 
16. Chiist and hi> disdplea hav- 
iug Bupped, Matt- xxri- 30, tang a 
hgma j they redted probahly the 
liynma or psalms which the Jewa 
commonly nwd after their pu>- 
over, Che hdlid, or the halleli^jih 

HYSSOP, a plant commonly 
need in purilications instead of a 
aprickler, Eiod. xii. S2; Lev- xiv. 
4, 6, 49, SI, S2. A great variety 
of low bushy planCa are mentioned 
b; naloralisU, to one or other of 
wbicii, or probably to more than 
one, the scriptnrB la supposed to 
refer under tiie name of Hyssop. 
It was commonly used fastened in 
a bunch on the top of a cedar stick 



ICH 

or rod. Probably it was soma such 
a stick that waa employed by the 
soldier in order to give dnnk to Jesna 
oa ha hung upon the cross, Matt, 
uvii. 48i Mark it. ," " 




however, think the caper plantofth« 
east to be the hyasop of scripture, 
which grows upon rocks and walla, 
is supposed to bare a cleanaiog pro- 
perty, and is long enough and stoni 
enongb to yield the stem or stick 
used by Iha soldier. 



IBIS. Lot zL 17 i Deut. siv. 




16 ; Eng. Tors. The UttU otuL 

Egypl, in shape not uoliks a stork. 
It was held in the utmost vemjra- 
tian liy the Egyptians, because of 
its services to tbair country fn de- 
vomiug serpents. To kill nii ibis 
was regarded among them a> ■ 

ICHABOD, Wiere it lA* glory t 
The name given by the wife of 
Phinehaa, as abe waa dying, to her 
son juat bom, aa an eiqireuion ol 
her feating when the fatal new* 
reaobed her that Eli, ber blhec-in- 
law, and Fhinebaa, his wn, utat 
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dead, and that the ark of God was 
taken ly tb^ Philistines, 1 Sam. 
JT. 19-22. 

ICONIUM, a chief city of Ly- 

caonia, where, as in many heathen 

cities, was a synagogue of the Jews, 

visited by Paul and Barnabas, who 

preached and wrought miracles in 

the town, and converted some of 

its inhabitants to the christian 

faith, Acts ziv. 1—3. The place 

is now called Cogni or Eonieh, bat 

it has dwindled into insignificance, 

and exhibits a mournful scene of 

desolation and decay. 

IDDO, lovd^f a prophet of 
Judah, of whom but little is known, 
except that he wrote annals of 
Kehoboam and Abyah's reigns; 
and also probably some predictions 
against Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
in which some reference was made 
to the reign of Solomon, 2 Chron. 
xii. 15; ix. 29. Thera were seve- 
ral persons of tlie name. 

IDLE. In Matt. xii. 36, a very 
serious view is given of idle words 
and the consequence of them, which 
has sometimes perplexed readers 
of scripture, and to relieve this 
perplexity the kind of words re- 
ferred to has been interpreted to 
be wicked and injurious words. 
Such interpretation, however, is 
sot in accordance with either what 
precedes, ver. 34, 35, or what fol- 
lows, ver. 37. The words intended 
are those which under an appear- 
ance of sincerity and candour con- 
ceal a malignant purpose. "Be- 
lieve me,'' the interpretation of a 
celebrated German commentator 
is, *' he who uses false and in8inc<«^ 
Ismgnage shall suffer grievous 
punishment : your words, if uttered 
with sincerity and ingenuouFiess, 
shall bo approved; but if tl»ey be 
words of dissimulatioA fnough 



bearing a strong appearance of 
smcerity, they shall be con- 
demned." 

IDOLATRY, is the ascribing 
to things and persons properties 
which are peculiar to God, and, 
therefore, worshipping them. Its 
principal sources seem to have been 
the indelible idea which all men 
have that there is a God; the no- 
tion of dependence mixed up with 
the pride and vanity of the human 
isind, which is not satisfied with 
sunple truth; the confused ideas 
left on men's minds by traditionary 
knowledge, as distinguished froxE 
that communicated by revelation; 
the figurative language of oriental 
writers, who personified everything; 
the imagination of painters and 
sculptors; the smattering of phy- 
sical knowledge which obtained 
among barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes; the pride of certain men 
who affected to pass for gods; and 
the gratitude of the vulgar to theii 
great men and benefactors; the 
imperfect understanding of the 
events recorded in the scriptures* 
and the superstitions or terrors of 
men burdened with a consciousness 
of guilt The scripture says. Men 
did not Uke to retam God in their 
Jonotoledge, and so they became 
idolaters. The first ol^jects a 
idolatrous worship were the son, 
moon, and stars, or perhaps angels. 
Yossius, however, says that men 
first adored the two principles of 
good and evil. Anthors are divided 
as to the origin of idolatry. Some 
trace it to a period earlier than the 
flood. Others say it originated 
with Nimrod. Some charge it upon 
Ham and others on Canaan; with 
whomsoever it commenced, it soon 
became general. Terah, father of 
Abraham was an idolater, Josh. 
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xxlv. 2. JacoVs people fell into 
the same practice, Gen. xxxt. 2 — 
4; and the scriptures, which abun- 
dantly show the general prevalence 
of idol worship, bear ample evi- 
dence to the tendency of God's own 
people, the Jews, to the practice. 
The debasement of mind and the 
alienation of heart from God, 
which idolatry discoversj as well 
as the gross immoralities and 
licentiousness with which it has 
everywhere been accompanied, will 
sufficiently account for the severe 
denunciations against it in every 
part of the Bible. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that as 
God claimed to be the king and 
governor of his ancient people, for 
them to become iddlaters was in 
effect to rebel against his govern- 
ment, and to treasonably set aside 
his dominion. Hence the sentence 
pronounced upon it 

The history of idolatry as pre- 
vailing among the Israelites, dis- 
covers, on the one hand, the depra- 
vity of the human mind, and shows, 
on the other, the holiness and 
justice of God. Idolatry foists 
him. He never suffers it to go 
unpunished. During Samuel and 
David's government, there was lit- 
tle or no idolatry among the people. 
Solomon, at the instigation of his 
strange or foreign wives, first intro- 
duced temples and sacrifices to 
idols. Jeroboam, the son of Ne- 
bat, is branded with infamy as 
instigating Israel to this crime. 
During the reign of Ahab, idolatry 
was at its height, and at length the 
ten tribes for this crime were 
removed beyond the Euphrates, 
from whence they never returned. 
The two tribes forming the king- 
dom of Judah were almost equally 
corrupt, and were punished in 



a umilar manner, though lest 
severely: till at length their long 
captivity in Babylon wrought such 
a change, that ever since they have 
been distinguished for their zeal 
against idolatry. 

Covetousness is called idolatry 
in the New Testament, Col. iii. 5, 
because it gives to the wealth of 
this world that place in the heart 
which is due only to God. 

IDUMiEA, or EDOM, a pro- 
vince of Arabia, which derives its 
name from Edom, or Esau, who 
fixed his habitation there. He 
settled at first in the mountcuns of 
Seir, belonging to the Horites, to 
the south-east of the Dead Sea. 
During the Babylonish captivity, 
the Edomites fell upon the terri- 
tories which lay to the south of 
Judah, and advanced as far as 
Hebron ; hence this tract of 
land retained the name of Idu- 
msea in our Saviour's time. The 
Idumseans, the posterity of Esau, 
had kings long before the Jews had. 
Gen. xxxvi 31. Their first gov- 
ernors are called dukes in our Eng- 
lish version ; it, should, however, be 
remembered that that word is but 
a corruption of the Latiti word 
DvXf and expresses nothing more 
than leadership, without specifying 
the kind of leadership. The 
Edomites continued independent 
till the time of David, when in ful- 
filment of the prophecy to Jacob 
they were conquered. Gen. xxvii. 
29; 2 Sam. viii. 14. They aOcr- 
wards regained power, and as we 
Icam from many expressions in the 
prophets, they employed that re- 
covered power in the enlai^ment 
of their territories in every direc- 
tion. They united wiUi the Chal- 
deans under Nebuchadnezzar 
against the Jews. This nation 
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so powerful has entirely pasMd 

• 

LYRICUM, a provinGe north 
loi-th-west of Macedonia, along 
eastern coast of the gulf of 
ce. Paul preached the gospel 
1 about from Jerusalem to 
proyince, Rom. xr. 19. Dal- 
\ was the southern part of 
icum. 

IMORTALITY, the impossi- 
' of dying. It is applied to 

1 Tim. L17, who is absolutely 
Drtal, because absolutely ne- 
xy. It is also applied to the 
m soul, which is only immortal 

lower sense. God, who at 
gave it being, can, if he pleases, 
ive it of existence. To com- 
; the notion of the immortality 
e soul, it is requisite that three 
^3 be considered, viz., i. Its 
jiuance after the death of the 
; 2. A state of distinct per- 
on; and, 3. A state of per- 
lity, or of consciousness or 
Lory of a past life: all three 
exemplified, Luke xvi 23 — 
and all three are necessary to 
^ure state of rewards and pirn- 
lents. 

tf POSITION OF HANDS, a 
mony used by the Jews in ap- 
ting persons to an office; as 
its, judges, and magistrates, 
oh. xxviL 18, 23. It was used 
in giving a blessing, Gen. xlviiL 

and when a sin-offering was 
anted, the priest laid his hands 
1 it, to show that the guilt of 
person was transferred to the 
ifice, Ler. i. 4; xvi. 21. The 
>tles laid handa on those on 
•m they conferred extraordi- 
r gifts. Acts viiL 18; ix. 17. 
apostles and the whole 
rch laid hands on those of their 
I number whom they Bovt forth 



to any speoifio work, Acts xiii. — 
4. In working miracles, alsa, 
hands were sometimes laid upon 
the 3)er8on8 to be healed, Mark xvL 
18; and in ordaining ministers and 
others to their respective offices in 
the church, the imposition of hands 
was employed. Acts vi. 6; 1 Tim. 
V. 22. It admits of question 
whether this ceremony was de- 
signed to be retained in the 
church. 

IMPUTATION, is the charg- 
ing, reckoning, or placing to the 
account of persons or things, that 
which properly belongs to them, 
Lev. xviL 4; 2 Sam. xix. 19; or 
that which does not belong to them, 
and dealing with them as though 
it did. Numb. xviiL 27* Job xiiL 
24; Rom. iL 26; PhQe. I ft. This 
last is the sense in which m scrip- 
ture Adam's transgression is im- 
puted to his posterity. So also 
the sin of man is imputed to Jesua 
Christ, so that he suffers for it, Isa. 
UiL 6; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet iii. 18; 
and the righteousness of Christ,, 
or the satisfaction he made to the 
broken law, is imputed to all those 
who believe in him, Rom. v. 18, 
19. They are dealt with by God 
as if they had obeyed and rendered 
the requii*ed satisfaction. 

INCENSE, a rich perfume used 
in the tabernacle and temple ser* 
vice. It was a composition of sweet 
spices, Exod. xxxvii. 29. Offering 
it was peculiar to the priests, Exod. 
XXX. 8, morning and evening; and 
on the day of expiation. Lev. xvi. 
13. Where so many animals were 
killed in sacrifice and burned, it 
was essential to have some perfiime 
to counteract the disagreeable smells 
that must have arisen; and perhaps 
the smoke occasioned by burning 
the incense might br% lesigned to 
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preveut the priest's looking with 
too much curiosity on the ark and 
the mercy seat In a figurative 
sense, incense denotes the merits of 
Christ's death, liev. yiii 3, of which 
incense was a type. 

INCHANTMENT, magic, or 
divination; to which, in former 
times, there was almost general 
credit given; it is still believed in 
by some credulous people. It was 
forbidden by Moses, Deut. zviii. 10. 
The inchmitments of Pharaoh's 
magicians, in imitation of the 
miracles wrought by Moses, some 
suppose to have been influenced by 
evil spirits, Exod. viiL 18, 19; but 
this admits of doubt. Perhaps they 
were mere illusions deceiving the 
spectators. Several terms are used 
in scripture for inchantments. One 
denotes muttering or speaking in 
a low or feigned voice, or ventrilo- 
quism, Psa. Iviii. 5. Another de- 
notes jugglery, legerdemain, delud- 
ing the eyes and the senses of 
people, 2 Chron. xzxiii. 6; a third 
term for inchantments denotes 
hidden or secret arts, generally 
from a word signif Ting to veil, or 
cover from view; tcsd a fourth 
designates the art of charming ser- 
pents, BO as to tame and render 
them gentle and sociable. The 
third of these terms is that which 
is applied to the doings of Pharaoh's 
magicians. 

INK, INK-HORN. The mk of 
the ancients was less liquid than 
ours. Dr. Shaw informs us that 
down to this day, in the east, 
writers, or secretaries, suspend 
their ink-horns, or instruments 
containing the material used in 
writing, in their girdles, Ezek, 
iz. 3. 

INSPIRATION, conveying ex- 
traordina^' and supematund no- 



tices or thoughts into the mind, 
moving, directing, or controlling 
the minds of men so that they 
reveal the will of God to others. 
Prophets, evangelists, and apostles, 
were all inspired, ue, God conmiu- 
nioated to them by his Spuric, the 
knowledge which they communi- 
cated to others, and moved, directed, 
and controlled them in communi- 
cating that knowledge, so that so 
much as was needed was given, 
and no more; and no mistake of 
any kind was permitted to mingle 
with it They were instruments 
by whom God spoke to men. 

This will be evident if we consi- 
der, 1. That the things they made 
known required to be conununicated 
to them by God. They could not 
otherwise have been understood. 
They were matters on which 
men . could of themselves find 
out nothing. The histories of 
the Bible must be true and per- 
fect records; and as many of 
them were not written till long 
after the events they detail hai 
occurred, these events must be pre- 
sented to the minds of the writers 
in a manner in which unaided 
I memory could never have presented 
them. And how oould ihey with- 
out divine inspiration have revealed 
what God is, and how sinful man 
may be accepted of him? These 
were points into which the wisest 
men had inquired in vain. The 
fDotid by tntdam knew not God. 2. 
That the writers of both the Old 
and New Testaments cUum divine 
inspiration. The prophets conn 
forth with their Tims taiih Jehovah, 
among a people who had been ac- 
customed to visible proofs of Jeho» 
vah*^ power and government They 
never feared nor met contradiction. 
All acknowledged their hi^ au- 
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tliarity. The apoBtles and erange- 
litts write SB men ooiuoioui that 
the Lord ipdke by thenii nor were 
they ever oonironted by any who 
were concerned for the honour of 
God as impioosly or -wickedly as- 
mming authority from him. They 
jQstamed their claim by miraolea, 
obvious and undoubted — they ao- 
knowledged each other— aU were 
constrained to acknowledge them 
a» the messeogen of the Most High. 
3. That the writings, both of the 
Old and New Teatamenta, though so 
lumeroufl^ though written at such 
Merent times, and by men so 
reatly yaiyiug from each other as 
character, station in life, and 
squirements, are, in all matters of 
ct and doctrine, perfectly har- 
onious and correspondent with 
ch other. Sixteen hundred years 
ipsed during the writing of the 
-iptures; their several parts, or 
>ks, were originally detached and 
ependent tracts composed by 
ices, priests, shepherds, and 
ermen; they contain laws, his- 
'■, prophecy, odes, devotional 
"cises, proverbs, parables, doc- 
3s, and controversy; each writer 
his departnaent, yet all agree 
teir exhibition of the character, 
iCtioxis, works, truths, and will 
od; all state the same truths 
le nature, condition, and obli- 
3s of man; all describe ain 
salvation, iJiis world and the 
in -pertectlj harmonious 
; the writers are evidently of 
idgmenti they establish the 
principles, urge the same 
and all contribute to one 
and blessed result It is 
» multiply such aiiguments. 
instance, we might reason 
le honesty of men, who, it is 
owiL. renonnoedall-oonsider- 



ations of worldly honour or profit 
for themselves and their friends, 
nay, who incurred the bitterest per- 
secution, rather than not testily 
the things which God had shown 
them; — ^from the astonishing, and 
it may be said, miraculous preser- 
vation of the scriptures, from being 
either lost or corrupted, while in- 
numerable volumes of philosophy, 
literature, and religion, have pe- 
rished ,' — ^from the strict and literal 
fulfilment of a thousand prophecies, 
which no human sagacity could 
have invented, no human power or 
skill could have accomplished; — 
from tiie extraordinary success 
which has in every age attended 
the doctrine of the scripture, in 
converting souls to God ; as well as 
from the conviction that every one 
feels, whose heart has been en- 
lightened by tlie Spirit of God, 
that in receiving the scriptures as 
the word of God, he is not following 
a cunningly devised fable. He that 
believeth hath the witness m himself. 
Every part of scripture, however, 
is not in the same sense and to the 
same degree inspured. In some 
parts there is more of God than in 
others. In some cases inspiration 
only produced correctness and ac- 
curacy in relating past occurrences, 
or in reciting the words of others; 
in other cases it communicated ideas 
not only new and unknown before 
bnt infinitely beyond the reach o. 
unassisted human intellect ; and 
sometimes inspured prophets deli- 
vered predictions for the use of 
fntnre ages, which they did not 
themselves comprehend, and which 
cannot be fully understood till they 
are accomplished. See 1 Cor ii. 
9, 10, 13; GaL L 12; £ph. iii. S, 
5; 2 Tim. iiL 16; 2 Pet. i. 16—21 • 
Kev. L 1 
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INTERCESSION, the act of an 
agent or advocate in a cause for j 
any one; or the help which one 
renders to another by pleading his ] 
cause. The Spirit intercedes with 
unutterable groanings in the saints, 
exciting strong desires for the 
blessings they ask for, and helping 
them when pleading tJieir cause 
with God. Saints intercede for 
one another, or for the world, when 
they plead with God on their be- 
half. Christ intercedes for his 
people before the throne of God, 
efficaciously pleading their cause, 
and by his worth procuring for 
them all good, Isa. liiL 12; Heb. 
viL 25. The intercession of the 
high priest unong the Israelites, 
when he went into the most holy 
place on the day of atonement, and 
made expiation for the sins of the 
people, prefigured this part of the 
Saviour's work. See Jer. viL 16; 
1 John iL 1; Rom. viii. 26 — 34; 
1 Tim. ii. 1. 

IRON, a metal common in 
almost all parts of the world. The 
knowledge of working this metal 
was very ancient, as appears from 
Gen. iv. 22; Lev. xxvL 19; Dent 
ill. II; iv. 20; viiL 9; xxviiL 23, 
48. It was used for swords, axes, 
and tools for cutting stone. Numb. 
XXXV. 16; Deut xix. 5; xxvii. 5; 
but none was employed in either 
the tabernacle or the temple. By 
northern iron, Jer. xv. 1 2, steel is 
in all probability intended, the art 
of tempering steel having been dis- 
covered by a people bordering on 
the Euxine Sea, north therefore of 
Judea. Iron is used metaphori- 
cally for strength, Isa. xlviii 4; for 
sharp afflictions, 1 Rings viii. 51, 
and for various other objects which 
it fitly represents. Prov. xxvii. 17, 
Iron sharpeneth tron^ to a man thorp' 



eneth the countenance of hit Jriend, 
or by the presence of a friend stabi- 
lity is given to a man's appearance 
and'aspect. 

ISAAC, laughter^ son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah, and father of 
Jacob, Gen. xviiL, was bom A.M. ( 
2 1 08. His name was given because, 
when the angel promised Sarah 
that she should become a mother, 
she laughed through unbelief. But 
when the child was bom, her 
laughter was that of joy. This 
child she nursed, causing Ishmael 
and his mother to be expelled from 
the house of Abraham. When 
Isaac was grown up, God com- 
manded his faUier to offer him in 
sacrifice, as a trial of his faith and 
obedience; but the painful require- 
ment was superseded, when Alnra- 
ham was found obedient. When 
Isaac was forty years of age, Abra- 
ham sent Eliezer, his confidential 
servant, into Mesopotamia to {nto- 
cure a wife for him, not wiHing 
that he should marry a Canaanitish 
woman. Eliezer succeeded, and 
brought with him Rebekah, Gen. 
xxiv., who for a long time was 
barren, — -a severe trial of Isaac's 
faith, since God had promised him a 
numerous posterity. At hia prayer, 
God at length granted her desire, 
and she was delivered of twins, 
Esau and Jacob; the former the 
favourite of Isaac, the latter of 
Rebekah. To her, if not to him, 
God had declared that the elder <^ 
these sons should serve the younger, 
which circumstance will explain, 
though it does not justify, the stra- 
tagem of Rebekah to obtain the 
blessing for Jacob, which Isaac 
thought to bestow upon Esau, Gm. 
xxvii. It has been deemed difficult 
to acootmt for the oondnot of Isaacs 
knowing as he most haTs dono th 
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determination, in connexion 
his blessing; bnt it may be 
id, 1. There is no eyidence 
aac thought to frustrate the 
intention. It is by no means 
y that when he sent Esau 
le thought of the divine pur- 
or of bestowing a proph%tical 
g at all. This blessing, for 
we can tell, he was subse- 
y led to pronounce by the 
of prophecy, over which he 
> control. 2. Among a law- 
nd turbulent people, with 
Isaac was compelled to so- 
and among whom his peace- 
dVetired temper and habits 
id him to many trials, the 
,nd aspiring conduct of Esau, 
ful in his protection, might 
t to lay him under especial 
ts for attachment to him 
than to Jacob, who seems to 
been of a quiet and retired 
ition like himself^ 3. Esau 
:he elder son, and, without 
specific direction than he ap- 
to have received, Isaac could 
ring his mind to deprive him 
rights of the first-bom. 
ac, like his father Abraham, 
I stranger in a land which 
tedly refused him support 
iv^ells were taken from him, 
: length his prosperity became 
2ason for his being requested 
move, Gen. xxvL He was 
painfully in his family. Esau 
Jacob and sought to slay 
so that he had to flee for pro- 
Q to a distant territory, where 
)de far from his father's house, 
lany years. Isaac was also 
and infirm long before his 
, perhaps fifty years. Still 
id the happiness of knowing 
facob and IHsau were recon- 
to each other, and that both 



were greatly prosperous. One of 
them unquestionably was pious, 
and blessed of God; perhaps the 
other also; at all events, Esau was 
somewhat remarkable for his filial 
affection. He never left Canaan 
while his father lived, and must 
have been a great comfort to him 
after the loss of Rebekah. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, 
that the character of Isaac had its 
faults — ^whose character has ever 
been without them ? But whether 
we regard his devotedness to God, 
as appears when he was to be 
sacrificed, his faith in the divine 
promise during his sojourn, not- 
withstanding every discouragement, 
his cheerful and complete submis- 
sion to the will of God, in the mat- 
ter of the blessings on his sons, or 
his frequent devotion, it will be 
evident that he was a man of ha- 
bitual piety. 

ISAIAH, the tahation of the 
Lordj son of Amoz, first in the order 
of the English Bible of the four 
greater prophets; it is said that he 
was of the royal family. He pro- 
phesied during a considerable part 
of four reigns, the whole dura- 
tion of which was about a century. 
The most moderate computation of 
the length of his propliecy makes 
it not less than about fifty years, 
or from one to four years in Uz- 
ziah's reign; sixteen in Jotham's 
reign ; sixteen in that of Ahaz ; and 
fourteen in thatof Hezekiah. The 
scope of the writings of Isaiah is 
threefold. 1. To detect, reprove, 
and condemn the sins of th* Jewish 
people especially, not overlooking 
however those of the ten tribes, 
and the abominations of many Gen- 
tile nations and countries, on all of 
whom he denounces the severest 
judgments. 2. To invite persons 
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of evoiy rank and na^on to re- 1 
pcntonce by numerous promises of 
mercy and pardon, with one re- , 
marks ble exception ; no such invi- , 
tation mingles with the denuncia- 
tions against Babylon. 3. To comfort 
all who looked for the consolation 
o/Isrady or the Messiah, with pro- 
mises of his coming, in which the 
prophet so clearly anticipates the 
evangelical history, and foreshows 
so exactly the character, works, 
and sufferings of Jesus Christ, as to 
have been denominated, with sin- 
gular propriety, the evangelical 
prophet. So explicit and determi- 
nate are his predictions, as well as 
so numerous, that he seems to speak 
rather of past than of future things. 
He is almost the evangelist rather 
than the prophet His style is 
elegant, sublime, forcible, and or- 
namented; his imagery dignified, 
rich, and various; and tJiough the 
subjects on which he speaks are 
frequently obscure, his language is 
surprisingly clear and simple. The 
names of his two sons, Shear-jashub 
and Hash-baz, are prophetic. It is 
said that Isaiah was put to death 
by Manasseh, but of this we are by 
no means certain. His predictions 
have been thus assigned to periods: 
chap. i. — ^^. belong to Uzziah's 
reign. From chap. vii. to x. 4, the 
prophecies belong to the time of 
Ahaz ; X. 5 — xii., is a first portion 
appertaining to the time of Heze- 
kiah. The predictions against 
foreign jpations which follow are 
assigned to Hezekiah's reign. The 
picture in chaps, xxiv. — xxvii., be- 
longs to the same reign, as also do 
chaps, xxviii. — xxxiii. Tlie next 
two chapters have been supposed 
to belong to about the same time. 
From chap. xxxvL — ^xxxix. Isaiah 
~ his own predictions by 



historical record. And from the 
coDunencemeut of chap. xl. to the 
end of the book the prophet proba- 
bly addressed himself, in a kind of 
last words, to a small body of the 
people whom he regarded as, strictly 
speating, faithful and devoted to 
the service of Jehovah. This part 
of the book is somewhat like the 
last speeches of Moses in the pUuns 
of Moab. 

ISHMAEL, son of Abraham and 
Hagar. After the birth of Isaac, 
Hagar and lier son Ishmael were 
driven from Abraham^s house, at 
Sarah's request, and under divine 
direction. They dwelt in the wil- 
derness of Paran. Ishmael mar- 
ried an Egyptian woman and became 
the father of a numerous posterity. 
Gen. XXV. From Ishmael's twelve 
sons the twelve Arabian tribes are 
derived. It is imagined that these 
tribes are still distinguishable among 
Arabs; all, however, have the cha- 
racter of their progenitor, who was 
of a roving disposition, wandering 
with his flocks and herds from 
place to place in search of pasture. 
Ishmael lived a hundred and thirty- 
seven years, and died a.m. 2231, tn 
the presence of oR his brethren, 
agreeably to divine promise, Gen. 
xvi. 12; XXV. 18. The present 
condition of the descendants of 
Ishmael may be reckoned among 
the arguments for the divine origiA 
of the Pentateuch. Gen. xvi. IS^ 
is literally accomplished. They 
have never been entirely subdued; 
they dwell in the wilderness, pitch- 
ing their tents, and feeding their 
flocks, wherever they please ; they 
are wandering, lawless fr'eebooter«. 

There was another Ishhasl, a 
prince of the royal line of Judah, 
Jer. xlL 1, who found refbgo 
among the Ammonites from tbo 
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which overtook his family and 
mntay. He returned as soon 
conld "with any hope of safety, 
let np the standard of rebellion 
st the Chaldean role ; but hia 
ns were frustrated, and he had 
jape for his life. • 

R AEL, the name given by the 
I to Jacob, when he wrestled 
him all night at Fennel, Gen. 
1. 24. The name sometimes 
nates the painiaroh Jaoob— 
times the posterity of that 
arch — sometimes, frequently 
id in prophecy, the ten tribes, 
listinguished from the two 
ing the kingdom of Judah — 
sometimes the called of God 
vrery age. It is occasionally 
nymous with church. 
IRAEL, the name by which 
lently in the prophets the king- 

of the ten tribes, as distin- 
led from that of the two, is 
vn. Jeroboam set up this 
dom in the days of Solomon's 
and successor, who, like his 
3r and grandfather, was mon- 

over all the tribes previously 
le revolt imder Jeroboam. In- 
ing Jeroboam the first, and 
bea the last king of Israel, 
e were nineteen kiiigs; by far 
larger portion of whom were 
iters, and perhaps for political 
ons they encouraged idolatry 
ng their subjects. It would 
have be^ convenient for them 
o up and worship at Jerusalem 
loses directed. There are great 
culties in the chronology of the 
5dom of Israel. It probably . 
tinned about 250 years. Its 



captivity under the Assyrian power 
preceded that of Judab, and was 
far more ruinous, politically sx)eak> 
ing. Israel never again became a 
nation; though probably some from 
the families of the ten tribes, mixed 
up with the two, found their way 
back again with their brethren to 
their own land. 

ISSACHAR, rewenrd or reconu- 
penaOf fifth son of Jacob and Leah, 
Gen. XXX. 18. He had four sons, 
viz.. Tola, Puah, Job, and Shim- 
ron. Gen. xlvL 13. The tribe of 
Issachar had its portion in one of 
the best parts of the land of Canaan. 

ITUREA, adistrict on the north- 
east of Palestine, beyond Jordan, 
where Philip, one of Herod's sons, 
was tetrarch when John the Baptist 
entered on his ministry, Luke iii. 1. 
Its name is supposed to have been 
derived from Jetur, one of Ishmael's 
sons. 

IVORY, a hard, solid, firm sub- 
stance, of a whitish hue, and capa- 
ble of a good polish. It is the tusk 
of th» elephant; it is probable, 
however, that in Egypt the tooth 
of the river horse or hippopotamus, 
which was more accessible in that 
land than the tusk of the elephant, 
vroB used as ivory. Solomon, 1 
Kings X. 22, had ivory brought 
from Ophir. Amos iiL 15, and 
1 Kings xxii. 89, mention houses of 
ivory built in Samaria: they were 
perhaps elegantly adorned with 
ivory; the ivory palaces, Psa. xlv. 
8, perhaps were scent4)oxes made 
of that substance. In snetaphoric 
language, ivory represents what is 
comely, pure, strong, and durable. 
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JABBOK, a brook falling into 
tbe Jordan below the sea of Tibe- 
rias, near which Jacob wrestled 
with the angel, Gen. xxxii. 22. Its 
banks, acoordmg to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, are weU wooded, and there- 
fore suited for the exercises of 
retired devotion, on which account 
probably Jacob chose the spot for 
prayer. 

JABESH, or JABESH-GIL- 
£AD, a city in the half tribe of 
Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 1 Sam. 
xi. The inhabitants were friendly 
to Saul and his family, 1 Sam. 
zxxL 11, 12. 

JABIN, king of Hazor, in the 
north part of Canaan, whom 
Joshua defeated and killed, taking 
his city, Joshua xL Another, per- 
haps a descendant of the former, 
also king of Hazor, who, after 
having oppressed the Israelites 
twenty years, was delivered into 
the hands of Deborah tl^ pro- 
phetess, Judges iv. and v. This 
is the Jabin. whose name occurs 
Psalm Ixxxiii. 9. 

JACHIN, the name of the right- 
hand pillar of the two brazen pil- 
lars of the temple, called Jachin 
and Boaz, i Kings vii. 21. Jachin 
was also the name of the fifth son 
of Simeon, Numb. xxvi. 12 ; the 
twenty-first of the families of the 
oriests was known by this name, 
i Chron. xxiv. 17. 

JACOB, 9upplanter^ son of Isaac 
and Rebekah, and father of the 
twelve patriarchs, younger twin- 
brother of Esau, bom a.u. 2168. 
At his birth he held his brother*s 
heel, which was the reason of his 
m. zxv. 26; Hos. ziL 3. 



Jacob, like his father Isaac, was 
bom in answer to the prayer o. 
his parents, after their faith in the 
divine promise had veiy long been 
exercised; and though he was the 
younger son, God gave to hinv as 
he had before given to Isaac, the 
privileges of the elder, Gen. xxv. 
2 1—23. While the brothers Esau 
and Jacob were together in their 
father's house, the latter purchased 
the birthright of the former for a 
trifling consideration, a proof of 
the impiety of Esau, but permitted 
perhaps that he might have no 
just cause of complaint at his 
brother's pre-eminence. The quiet, 
domestic, and kindly disposition 
of Jacob gained for liim an es- 
pecial share of Rebekah's maternal 
regard, who probably in her scheme 
to obtain I^ac's blessing for him 
was influenced also by the divine 
declaration which had been made 
to her concerning his future supe- 
riority to Esau. In this stratagem, 
with all its deceit and falsehood, 
Jacob unhappily concurred. We 
cannot but reprobate his conduct 
in the whole aflair as false, unbe- 
lieving, and sanctimoniously hypo- 
critical. Gen. xxvii. 18 — 29; still, 
perhaps, we may trace in it a 
punishment upon Isaac's ill-placed 
partiality towards Esau. Tbe 
scheme succeeded, but neither Re- 
bekah nor Jacob was suffered to 
go unpunished. Esau thenceforth 
became his brother's foe, and the 
mother had the discomfort of wit- 
nessing this enmity and dreading its 
consequences. To avoid these con- 
sequences, Jacob was sent down to 
Ills uncle Laban, by whom ho wiu 
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tpeatedly deceived, and treated 
flarsUy. Nevertheless the divine 
purpose proceeded towards accom- 
plishment As Jacob was journey- 
iog to Mesopotamia, he was fa- 
yonred with a vision at Bethel, in 
which God repeated to him the 
promise that had been again and 
again made to his fathers, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, and encouraged 
him to pursue his journey; re- 
peatedly also, during his abode with 
Laban, was he favoured with to- 
kens of God's mindfulness of him. 
He married both his cousins, Leah 
and Rachel, by the former of whom 
he had six sons and one daughter; 
but for a long time the latter, his 
favourite wife, bote him no ^lild. 
Hence the peace of his family was 
disturbed, and, as appears from 
Rachel's appeal to him, and his 
)wn reply, they were both to an 
mhappy degree the subjects of 
)as8ion8 alike dishonourable to 
bemselves, and displeasing to God. 
Her impatience induced her to 
dopt an expedient to secure a 
imily, which however we should 
3W censure it, appears not to 
ive excited particular attention in 
ose early times. She gave to 
ir husband Bilhah, her maid, as 
3oncnbine, by whom he had two 
IS. Her sister imitated her ex- 
iple, and thus Dan, Naphtali, 
.d, and Asher, never very in- 
ential tribes, were added to Ja- 
>'s family. The ends of the 
era respectively were answered, 
as may always be expected 
n contrivances in which the 
. of God is not ascertained, nor 
blessing sought, this success 
but increase trouble. Every 
ition to Jacob's family, while 
h^ had no child, only served 
-ritate ajid provoke fev jealousy, 



and therefore to afflict more deeply 
! the mind of her husband. At 
length Rachel gave birth to a son, 
whom she named Joseph. Jacob 
continued to prosper, but perceiv- 
ing the envy of Laban's sons, uid 
the rapadty and unkindness ot 
the old man, he was anxious to 
remove, and not knowing how to 
determine, he sought direction from 
God. God said to him, Hetum un- 
to the land of thy JatherSf and to thy 
kindred, and I teitt be toith thee; 
on which Jacob addressed himself 
to his journey, which however par- 
took of the character of a flight 
For three days Laban knew no- 
thing of it, but as soon as he was 
informed, he gathered together a 
considerable body of his relations, 
and pursued after the fugitive. 
God, who watched over his ser- 
vant, warned Laban against at- 
tempting ii\jury to Jacob, and 
after some altercation, in which 
the younger man appears to the 
greater advantage, they mutually 
entered into a covenant, offered 
sacrifices, set up thehr memorial, 
and partook together of a feast of 
peace and amity. Laban returned 
to his own country, and Jacob, 
fidl of joy and gratitude, hast- 
I ened towards Canaan, Gen. xxxL 
1 — 55. Inamediately afterwards 
he was favoured with a visit of 
heavenly messengers to aisure him 
of divine protection; a visit so 
much the more necessary and 
encouraging, from the near ap- 
proach of another danger. Esau 
was coming to meet him with four 
hundred men, and as may be sup- 
posed, Jacob's fears for ihe worst 
were excited. Still we cannot 
help admiring his prudence, fore- 
thought, and piety. He divided 
hia train uUo two oompanies, that 
Q 
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Hi least one of them jxufjht ceoape : 
he preceded the foremost hj a 
xnagnifioent present, hj which to 
appease his brother^s wrath, and 
then addressed his prayer to God, 
modestlj urging the promise in 
the strength of which he had 
hitherto been enabled to enoonnter 
BO many perils, Gen. zxxiL 9 — 12. 
The iJght was approaching, the 
patziarch smt on his family over 
the brook Jabbok, whiLa-he him^ 
self remained behind alone, most 
probably to nrge his entrea^ with 
the Lord, not without serious ap- 
prehensions that some great disas- 
ter was about to befall him. 

At this juncture an emblematic 
event occurred to assure him of 
safety. A stranger, who he was 
Jacob knew not, oisrtainly he had 
no idea that he was any other 
than a man like himself, ap- 
proached and seemed desirous of 
entering into conflict with him. 
Accordingly they strove or wrestled 
together. Long and severe was 
the struggle, the issue hung in 
doubt, till at length summoning all 
his strength and skill, Jacob b^i^an 
to prevail The day broke upon 
the combatants, the stranger was 
anxious to withdraw, but the patri- 
arch, who owed him no ill-will, 
and wished to avoid all occasion of 
exciting ill-will, peremptorily re- 
fused his request, unless they 
could part friends; / will not Ut 
t&es go except thou blest me; or Thou 
MU not go from me tiU thou aesure 
ma that every wHdndl^ feeling is 
mtbdued. The reply of the stranger 
to this spirited rosolution of the 
patriarch, revealed at once his 
supernatural character, and though 
it excited the fears of Jacob, Gen. 
zxxiL 24 — 32, and kept him hum- 
Ue and modestly dependant upon 



God, it must have sent him forth 
to meet his brother with conll- 
ence. The ehield' of Ahvkitm 
was his sure defence, Hos. xiL 3 

On that day the brothers met, 
but how diiSerently from the in- 
tentions of the one and the appre- 
heufflons of the other I The fears 
of Jacob were dispersed, and the 
anger of EaaxL was subdued. Mu- 
tual civilitids passed between them, 
and after some littLa time they 
separated, Esau returning to mount 
Sdr, and Jacob stiU journeying 
towards Canaan. Here, in the 
vicinity of Shechem, Jacob dwelt 
for some tlme^ but domestic troublea 
awaited him. Dinah, his only 
daughter, was sought in marriage 
by Shechem, the prince of the 
country, who with his people 
readily submitted to the condition 
imposed upon them, in order to 
obtain his desire. Two of JaooVs 
sons, in violation of all that was 
sacred in engagement, and honour- 
able in religion, committed against 
them the most atrodous ofifences, 
plundered their city, and carried 
off their sister, to the grief and fear 
of their father. Upon this outrage 
Jacob was obliged, with his fiunily 
and flocks, to remove. God di« 
rected him to Bethel, but before he 
came there, as remnants of idolo- 
tiy had been picked up in their 
intercourse witii the heathen, J». 
cob collected them together, broke 
them to pieces, and Ud.them un- 
der an oak near Shechem. ps 
was resolved at all events to serve 
the Lord. At Bethel, a memor- 
able place to the patriarch, God 
renewed Ins covenant with his ser- 
vant, but afflictive events befell 
him there; Rachel died in giving 
birth to Benjamin; still Jacob was 
comforted by assurances of dlvl'io 
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iTCj. As yet he did not appear to 
ve arrhred at his father^s house, 
lac was living, and how great 
ist have heen the joy of the good 
I man, when at len^ Jacob did 
nd before him I He had been 
sent many years, the period had 
jn chequered by a variety of 
ds and deliverance, troubles, 
i blessings, but now he had re- 
-ned increased in riches, with a 
in of sens; and to render the 
eting more delightful, Esau was 

longer his enemy. Still, as if 
show that sin brings with it 
)p and long-continued sorrow, 
3ob did not yet find a quiet rest- 
;-place; the vicissitudes through 
ich he had passed, had not 
ight him to avoid all occasions 
domestie trouble. His foolish 
dness for Joseph excited the 
lousy of his other sons, and 
m thence flowed some of the 
erest trials he was ever called 
endure. 

Grod mingled mercy with the 
lis of -Jacob. Not long after 
$eph*8 being sold as a captive 
o Egypt, a famine occurred in 
naau and the a^acent coun- 
ts, so severe and of so long con- 
uance, that means of support 

himself and family utterly 
led the patriarch. Joseph had 
m raised in the mean time to 
) place of supreme authority in 
ypt, where he had the oppor- 
lity of- securing ample support 
his beloved parent and all his 
3ther8. They went accordingly 
bis invitation to sqjoum in that 
id, where Jacob spent seventeen 
ars, the remainder of his days, 
roured with the society of his 
loved son. the longest and ap- 
rently the happiest calm he en- 
red duzmg hU whole life. Per- 



ceiving at length that his dissolu- 
tion was near, he bound Joseph 
under a solemn promise to bury 
him in the land of Canaan, thus 
expressing his entire confidence in 
the promise which God had re- 
peatedly ^ven of that land as 
ultimately the possession of his 
family. He afterwards still further 
exhibited his faith in the prophetic 
blessings bestowed upon his several 
sons, dwelling with evident delight 
on that grand Personage who had 
been the contemplation of his 
fathers, even the illustrious De- 
liverer who should arise in after 
ages to redeem his people, and 
bring salvation to the human race, 
Gen. xlix. 10. His prediction was 
completely verified by the subse- 
quent facts. Judah, the tribe pos- 
sessing sovereign authority, re- 
tained this dignity till the time 
of Christ. Subsequently to that 
time the Jews have had neither 
priesthood nor dominion, John 
xviii. 13. When Jacob had finished 
blessing his sons, and repeated to 
them his former directions to 
Joseph as to his burial, he gathered 
up hit feet into ike bed, and yielded 
up the ghost Joseph closed his 
eyes, wept over him, and ordered 
him to be embalmed. A solemn 
mourning of seventy days was 
performed for him in Egypt; Jo- 
seph obtained Pharaoh's permis- 
sion to go up with his brethren, 
accompanied by the chief men of 
Egypt, to bury the corpse in the 
cave of Machpelah. At the thresh- 
ing-floor of Atad, the cavalcade 
stopped, and the people mourned 
again seven days, whereupon the 
Canaanites called the place Abel- 
Mizraim, the mourning of the Eggp- 
tians, 

JACOB'S WELIi, a fountain 
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near Sliechem, where Jacob dwelt 
before the slaughter of the She- 
chemites, by his sons Simeon pud 
Levi; and where our Saviour con- 
versed with the woman of Samaria, 
Johniv. 16. Perhaps uo christian 
scholar ever read this chapter atten- 
tively without being struck with 
its numerous marks of truth. The 
journey of our Lord from Judea to 
Galilee, with its cause; his passage 
through the territory of Samfuia; 
his approach to the metropolis of 
the country; its name; his arrival 
at the Amorite field, which termi- 
nates the narrow valley of She- 
chem; his halting at the well; the 
female drawing water; the disciples 
gone to purchase food, by which 
its situation, as out of the town, is 
so obviously implied; the woman's 
refei'ence to the prejudices between 
Jews and Samaritans; the depth 
of the well ; the onental allusion of 
Iwifig water; the history of the 
well and the customs illustrated by 
it; the worship on moimt Gerizim; 
all these occur within the space of 
twenty verses, and are so perfectly 
correspondent with all that can be 
gathered from Josephus, and with 
circumstances remaining in indeli- 
ble character down to this day, as 
most signally to confirm its trutii. 

JAEL, wUd goat^ wife of Heber, 
the Kenite, who killed Sisera, com- 
mander of the Canaanitish army, 
Judg. iv. 17, as he rested in fancied 
security in her tent Some have 
chought that Deborab's commenda- 
tion of Jael's act reflects dishonour 
upon her, and renders the whole 
story unworthy of a divinely in- 
spired book. But, 1. Sisera would 
certainly have been put to death if 
he had been taken alive. 2. The 
act was one of those with which 
\irar p'^^"«''" ««'^ which war is 



supposed to justify, d. Jail's tribe 
being in alliance with Jabin, she 
probably expected that if Sisera, 
Jabin's captain, had been discovered 
in her house by the pursuing Is- 
raelites, both herself and her tribe 
would have suffered severely, now 
that Israel was triumphant. 4. To 
die by a woman's hand was deemed 
so degrading to a soldier, that 
Sisera's death by Jael's hand ren- 
dered Deborah's triumph over him 
and his forces so much the more 
jubilant. Her song specially com- « 
memorates this feature in the vic- 
tory won. 

JAIR, enUghienetj judge of Israel 
twenty-two years, Judg. x. 3. He 
had thirty sons, who rode on as 
many asses, and were governors of 
thirty towns, called Havoth-jalr. 
He was succeeded by Jephti^h. 
There were others of the name, 
Esther ii. 5; Mark v. 22. 

JAMES. Three of tliis name 
are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment 1. James the. son of Zebe- 
dee, and brother to John the Evan- 
gelist, Matt iy. 21; a faithful 
disciple and follower of our Saviour, 
sSter whose death he suffered mar- 
tyrdom, by order of Herod Agrippa, 
who caused him to be seized and 
executed at Jerusalem, in the year 
44. He was one of the disciples 
whom our Lord especially honoured 
by taking them with him on occa- 
sions when other disciples were not 
present 2. James the son of Al- 
phseus, one of the twelve apostles, 
sometimes caUed James th$ less, or 
the UtUe, perhaps because he was 
of low stature, Mark xvi. 1 ; Luke 
xxiv. 10. 3. James the hroiherofthe 
Lord, Gal. L 19. He has often been 
considered identical with the im- 
mediateljr preceding Jamei. Othen 
have enumerated five of the name in 
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the New Testament. James ^&n>* 
iher of ikt Lord, was surnamed 
the Jast, for the holiness and 
parity of his life. He is said to 
hare been originally a priest and a 
Nazarito from his birth. Christ 
appeared to him afler his resurrec- 
tion, 1 Cor. XV. 7. He was of 
account in the church at Jerusalem, 
when Paul went there after his 
conversion, GaL L 19. See also 
Acts XY. 13. Josephos acknow- 
ledges him to hare been a man of 
great moral worth, attributing the 
overthrow of the city and temple 
to the anger of God, excited by the 
murder of James. 

To this apostle the epistle bear- 
ing the name of James is generally 
ascribed; its object was to animate 
the Jewish Christians to bear with 
fortitude the sufferings to which 
their faith exposed tiiem, and to 
enforce the genuine doctrine and 
practice of the gospel, in opposition 
to the errors and vices that were 
then prevalent among them. Among 
thesQ errors was an abuse of the 
jreat doctrine of justification by 
aith; they understood by faith a 
)are assent to the truth of the gos- 
el, without that living, fruitful, 
rangelical principle which, work- 
ig by love, piuifies the heart, 
iines cautioned them against co- 
ttousness, sensuality, distrusting 
e divine goodness, neglecting 
ayer, or praying with improper 
)ws, and the wont of a due sense 
their constant and immediate 
3cndence upon God. Thus 
ttcn against particular errors, 
epistle should not be expected 
76 so replete with the peculiar 
trines of Christianity as were 
?.T epistles, but it is an admira^ 
suxnmary of the practical duties 
iizibent on all believers, which 



are enforced with equal elegonoe 
and affection. 

JANNES and JAMBRES 
magicians who resisted Moses in 
Egypt, 2 Tim. ilL 8. It is sup- 
posed that Pliny refers to these 
two persons under the names of 
Jamne and Jotape, and that they 
are also referred to by some Jewish 
writers under the names of Johanna 
and Mamre, or Jonas and Jombros. 
There are various traditional ac- 
counts of these persons, entitled of 
course to but little credit. 

JAPHETH, extension or heauiy^ 
son of Noah, Gen. v. 32, and x. 21, 
bom JLU. 1556. His descendants 
peopled Europe, and the isles in 
the Mediterranean Sea; he is well 
known in profane authors by the 
name of Japetus. Noah's blessing 
upon Japheth was accomplished, 
when the Greeks, and after them 
the Romans, carried their conquests 
into Asia and Africa, the dwelling 
and dominions of Canaan. 

JAR, or JIAR, a Hebrew month 
answering to our April ; the eighth 
of the civil year, and second of the 
sacred year. It consisted of twenty- 
nine days. 

JASHER, BOOK OF, men- 
tioned Josh. x. 13; 2 Sam. 1. 18. 
From each of these quotations 
it appears that this book, whatever 
its origin or authority, was a 
poetical book, and that among 
the Israelites it was well known. 
Josephus speaks of it, Antiq. v. 
1, 17, as one of the books laid up 
in the temple. He must, how- 
ever, refer to a book extant at a 
period long after the date of the 
later of the quotations adverted 
to. It may have been the same 
book, extant for many ages in 
the temple, or it may have beeu 
a forgery pretending to the autho- 
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ntj of the origiiuil prodnetiaiL 
JBisbop Lowth sappoMS the book 
qooCed in Joshna and Samuel to 
have been a collection of national 
songs, perhaps somewhat like the 
productions of the ancient Welsh 
bards, deriTing its name Jouhar 
from a Hebrew word, probably its 
initial word, signifying He sang. 
Some think it a writing on the mili- 
tary and TpftTt ial affairs of the time 
of David. Modembooks have taken 
the title, and have been translated 
and published, both in tins country 
and America, as discoveries of the 
original book of Jasher, which, how* 
ever, are impudent fabrications. 

JASPER, Exod. xxviiL 20; 
'inr'gi*- 13; Ezek. zxviiL 13; Kev. 
iv. 3; XXL 11, 18, 19. It was the 
third stone in the fourth row of 
precious stones in the high priest's 
breast- plate. The Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English names of this 
gem are the same, so that what it 
is may be easily ascertained. It is 
a hard stone of a bright beautiful 
green colour, sometimes clouded 
with white and spotted with red 
and yellow. 

JAVAN, fourth son of Japheth, 
the supposed father of the Greeks, 
or loiiiaDs, as they were called in 
the east The descendants of 
Javan were invaded and subjugated 
at a very early age by the Pelasgi, 
or Cuthite race, from the cast; and 
by colonies of Egyptians and Phce- 
nioians from the south; so that the 
Greeks, famous in history, were a 
compound of aU these people. Ja- 
van is the name commonly used in 
the Old Testament for the Greeks, 
Isa. IxvL 19. In the New Testa- I 
ment, and in classic authors, they 
are called Ellenes, from the Chal- 
daio name of Javan's son Elisha, 

• Ellas. I 



JEBUS, 8on of Canaan, Gen. z. 
16, and &^ier of the Jebasdtes. who 
were a wailike people, and dwelt 
in Jerusalem till the time of David, 
Josh. XV. 63; 2 Sam. v. 6, &c. 
Jehus was the founder of Jerusa- 
lem, which he ^called by his own 
name, 1 C hron, xL 4. 

JEDUTHUN, praiat-gwer, a 
Levite c^ Mesma^B fiimily , and one 
of the principal musicians of the 
temple, I Chron. xvL 38—42. 
Several of the psalms, as xxxix., 
Ixii., Ixxvii., bear his name, eitiier 
because after David had composed 
them, they were given to Jeduthun 
and his company to sing; or more 
probably, as they seem to have 
been composed during or afVer the 
captivity, because they were com- 
posed by some one of his descend- 
ants who bore Ms name. 

JEHOAHAZ, God siutaiiked, ton 
of Jehu, king of Israel, who succeed- 
ed his father aji. 3145. He reigned 
seventeen vears, and did evil in the 
sight of tne Lord, 2 Kings xiiL 
following the bad example of Jero 
boam, son of Kebat, wherefore God 
gave Israel up to Hazael and Ben- 
hadad his son, kings of Syria. But 
Jehoahaz humbling himself before 
God, he and his people were deli- 
vered by his son Joash. Jeho- 
ahaz, called also Shallum, is the 
name of the younger of two sons 
of Josiah, king of Judah, 1 Chron. 
ilL 15; both of whom occupied the 
throne. Jehoahaz seems to have 
seized on the kingdom at his father's 
death, but he reignA only three 
months, being taken and carried to 
Egypt by Pharaoh Necho, a.v. 
3395, 2 Kings xxiii. 30—32. 

JEHOIACHIN, God appomied, 
and by contraction Contah, Jer. 
xxii. 24; and Jeconiau, I Chron. 
iii. 17, son of Jehoiakim, kmg of 
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fuda}!, where lie also rdgned, but 
wlj three months and ten days, 
7hen Nebnchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
)ylon, having taken Jemsalem, 
Arried him, with Nehnshta his mo- 
her, his wives, princes, servants, 
^c, to Babylon. After he had 
)een imprisoned thirty-seven years, 
le was liberated and raised to con- 
liderable dignity by Evil-Merodach, 
I Kmgs XXV. 27—30; Jer.lii. 31— 
)4. Jehoiachin had reigned ten 
rears, in conjunction with his fa- 
her; thus it has been attempted 
;o reconcile 2 Kings xxiv. 8 with 
> Chron. xxxvi. 9. Others have 
bought, and with greater probabi- 
lity) that the eight in Chron. is a 
nistake of the transcriber for 
eighteen, 

JEHOIADA, Godhnown, high 
Iriest after Azariah, who, with Ms 
Krife Jehosheba, preserved Joash 
^om Athaliah's violence, 2 Kings xi. 

JEHOIAKIM, God estdbUshed, 
)riginally Eliakim, brother and 
(accessor of Jehoahaz, king of Ju- 
iah, and the elder of the two reign- 
ng sons of Josiah. He was raised 
x> the throne by Pharaoh Necho 
ting of Egypt, A.M. 3395, who 
changed his name from Eliakim to 
Jehoiakim, and laid him under a 
tieavy tribute. Aocording to the 
prophet Jeremiah, chap. xxii. 13, he 
WBS a most unjust and wicked 
prince. In the fourth year of his 
reign, a copy of Jeremiah's predic- 
tions was brought to him, but as his 
Bcribe was reading it, Jehoiakim cut 
the roll with a penknife, and cast it 
into the fire, and sent to apprehend 
Jeremiah and Baruch ; but the Xx>rd 
knowing his murderous intentions, 
kept the prophet and his scribe 
out of his hands. This drew down 
]iew Onii on his head. Nebuchad- 
ilezzar having routed the army of 



I Pharaoh at Carchemish, pursued 
his victory, and rendered himself 
master of Canaan and port of 
Phoenicia. Jehoiakim was taken 
prisoner in Jerusalem, and put in 
chains, to be carried to Babylon ; 
but on his submission to the con- 
queror's terms, he was restored to 
his kingdom. After he had con- 
tinued three years a peaceful tribu- 
tary, he thought to shake off the 
yoke ; but, being taken prisoner by 
Nebuchadnezzar, he was put to 
death, and his body cast into a 
common sewer, Jer. xxii. 18, 19. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, God judged, 
son and successor of Asa, king of 
Judah. He ascended the throne, 
A.M. 3090, and reigned twenty-five 
years. He was a pious prince, but 
he did not exert his influence in the 
extirpation of idolatry, 2 Chron. 
xix. 2. In the third year of his 
reign, he sent some of the officers 
of his court, together with some 
priests and Levites, to all the can- 
tons of Judah, with the book of the 
law, to instruct the people in their 
duty. He is reproached for his 
alliance with Ahab, king of Israel, 
1 Kings xxiL 32, 33 ; 2 Chron. xviii. ; 
and he well nigh lost his life as the 
consequence of this alliance. A^ 
terwardshe was favoured, in answct* 
to his fervent prayer, and in reward 
of his faith, with a miraculous de- 
liverance from a very large force 
of Moabites, Ammonites, and others, 
collected against him, 2 Chron. xx. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY 
OF, called also the valley of Kidron, 
because the brook Kidron runs, 
through it. This valley lies east of 
Jerusalem, between the city and 
Mount Olivet. The valleg o/'JeAo^ 
thaphatf in the prophet Joel, chap 
iii. 2, is an appellative, not a proper 
name denoting God's iudgment. 
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From tills passage, many, botli Jews 
and Christians, have bought that 
the last judgment will take place in 
this valley. Others have supposed 
that this valley heneath the walls 
of the holy ci^ will he the scene 
of the final overthrow of the ene- 
mies of religion, immediately pre- 
vious to the millennial gloiy. 

JEHOVAH, the incommunicable 
name of the self-existent Being ; 
called the Tebvgrammaton, or name 
with four^ letters. The Jews, after 
the captivity of Babylon, out of su- 
perstition, forbore to pronoimoe it, 
substituting for it Adonaif or JEla- 
Am, thus avoiding, as they thought, 
a breach of the tiuid commandment 
Many useless things have been sud 
of this name; it may, however, 
bo observed, 1. That its gram- 
matical form is a compound of the 
past, the present, and the future. 
2. It never becomes plural. It is 
the name of the one living God. 3.' 
It does not admit of an article be- 
fore it. We never meet with the 
expression, a Jehovah, or the Jeho' 
vah. We do meet with the God^ 
or the Lord, the article being used 
in Hebrew as well as in English, 
but in these cases, the name em- 
ployed is Elokim .or Adonai. 4. 
It is never modified on account of 
its construction with other words. 
Other names, divine and human, are 
modified. 5. It is unquestionably 
- used as a name of Jesus Christ. 

See Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 15, 16. 
^ JEHU, God it, son of a Jehosha- 
phat of Israel, a dififereut man from 
thekuigof Judahofthatname. He 
was anointed king of Israel, Jl.m, 
3120, to revenge the sins committed 
by the house of Ahab, 2 Kings ix. 
He executed this commission in a 
■anguinary and cruel manner, but in 
what he did may be traced sotiie 



I remarkable and exceedingly literal 
j fulfilments of prophecy. His clul- 
! dren^were to occupy the throne of 
Israel for four generations. Ac- 
cordingly he was succeeded by Je- 
hoahaz, Joash, Jeroboam, and Za- 
chariah, his descendants. 2^ealous 
as he was against the house of 
Abab, on account of their idolatry 
and other crimes, he himself did not 
escape similar crimes, 2Kin^x. 
29, 30, 31. There was another 
Jehu, a prophet, 1 Kings xvi 1 — 7; 
2 Chron. xix. 2. 

JEPHTHAH, judge of Israel, 
and successor to Jair in the govern- 
ment of the people. He was the 
son of Xjfilead, by one of his concu- 
bines, Judg. xL 1, 2. Expelled from 
his fiither's house as the son of a 
stranger, in some such manner as 
Ishmael had been expelled from 
Abraham's house, Jephthah became 
the chief of a marauding party 
who lived by plunder. Here he 
acquired the reputation of great in- 
trepidity and sldll, and on this ac- 
count he was sought by the Gilead- 
ites to be their leader against the 
Ammonites. In this capacity he 
was successful, and according to 
their promise, he was invested, as 
the reward of his valour, with the 
supreme authority over them. Some 
opposition raised by the Ephraim- 
ites against this an-angement was 
suppressed, and Jephthah governed 
Israel six years, Judg. xii. 1 — 7. 

His name is memorable on sc- 
count of a vow which he made on 
going forth to meet the Ammon- 
ites, ch.xi. 30,31, as the result of 
which, it is contended by many, ho 
ofiered his only daughter a burnt 
offering to Jehovah. This however 
has been questioned and denied by 
other persoE s. One side have ui^gOfl 
the expiMs twms of the vow, (Old 
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!ic clear statement that Jeplithah 
id with his dau^ter as he had 
poken. They have said too that 
ephthah was more than half a hea- 
len ; that the circumstance took 
[ace where yet the heathen dwelt 
1 great numhers, and among them 
[iman sacrifices were not unknown, 
hose who take this view, contend 
lat all that is said against the idea 
his literally offering up his daugh- 
r, from the unwillingness of the 
lest to engage in a service ex- 
essly forbidden by the Mosaic law, 
inapplicable, no mention being 
[ide of the priest in the affair, 
bey urge' also the deep and vio- 
it sorrow of Jephthah on meeting 
} daughter, and the institution of 
commemorative service among 
3 daughters of Israel, which it is 
Dught can be traced in the hea- 
3n rites in connexion with Iphi- 
lia. On the other side it is 
d, 1. That the language of Jeph- 
kh's vow by no means intendti 
kt he would offer for a burnt of • 
Ing whatever might come from 
house to meet him. The con- 
iction is disjunctive, not as our 
nslators have it, copulative. 
hatsoever cometh^ &c., shall eitJier 
the LorcPSf OR / vnll offer it for 
mmt offering. Lev. xxvii. 28 is 
instance of a similar meaning 
the conjunction. 2. He cannot 
understood as declaring an in^ 
tion to offer as a burnt sacri- 
> whatever might come to meet 
1. He might have been first met 
what no law or custom permitted 
be so (^ered. 3. The sacrifice 
ihildren to Moloch is declared to 
m abomination to Jehovah, Lev, 
2, 3. It would be a yet higher 
mination to make such offerings 
Jehovah. 4. There is no pre- 
ent of Budi aQ off^rin^ Isaac's 



cose is irrelevant, for he was not of* 
fered, and Abraham was required to 
offer him only as a trial of his faith. 
5. No father by his own authority 
could put even an offending child to 
death, much less one that was inno- 
cent, without the magistrate's sen- 
tence, Deut zzi. 18 — ^21; and the 
consent of the people, 1 Sam. xiv. 
24—45. 6. The thmg which the 
daughters of Israel bewailed, was not 
the death of the young woman, but 
her virginity, Judg. ad. 38 — 40. 7. 
The Mishna, or traditional law of 
the Jews, is so pointedly against sa- 
crificing a devoted child or servant, 
that one might expect some refer- 
ence to this case, had it been thought 
that Jephthah's daughter was sacri- 
ficed. It seems most probable that 
she was devoted to celibacy, perhaps 
as the captive ^lidlanlte virgins 
were. Numb. xxxi. 35 — 47. 

JEREMIAH, raised up or op- 
pointedhy Godj son of Hilkiah, of 
the sacerdotal race, a native of Ana- 
thoth, appointed to the prophetical 
office from his motlier's womb ; 
nay even before his birth, Jer. i. I. 
He began to prophesy in the four- 
teenth year of his age, and thirteenth 
of Josiah's reign, and continued pro- 
phesying till after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, or 
for at least forty-two years. The 
tune and manner of lus death are 
not known. He was a man of un- 
blemished piety and integrity; a 
warm lover of his country, whose 
misery he pathetically deplores, es- 
pecially in the Book of Lamenta- 
tions ; and though his countrymen 
greatly persecuted him for his fide- 
lity, he chose rather to abide with 
them, and undergo all hardships 
in their company, than enjoy in 
Babylon the ease and wealth which 
tha favQur of its king would have 
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aecored to him. Wiih tho remnant 
of the Jews, ^^fho oontrazy to his 
advice went down into E^gypt after 
their mnrder of Credaliah, the Chal- 
dean governor, he was oaziied into 
that hmd, where it is sud he con- 
tinned to lemonstTate against the 
idolatrous practices of the Jews till 
lus death. 

Jeremiah was contempomy with 
Zephaniah, Habakknk, Ezekiel, and 
DimieL Critics have compared Je- 
remiah and Ezeldel in some points 
with one another: it is, however, 
rather a contrast than a compari- 
son. Ezekiel was a man of firm, 
robnst texture of mind, Jeremiah 
was tender and retiring. Ezekiel 
remonstrated against the nniighte- 
onsness c£ his conntrymen'iB conduct, 
Jeremiah paUieticaHy lamented its 
bitter consequences. Ezekiel spoke 
like a man indignant at crime, 
Jeremiah like one compassiciiate 
over misery; both, however, main- 
tained against a guilty people 
the cause of righteousness and 
truth. 

The careful examination of Jere- 
miah's prophecies has led to a some- 
what different arrangement of them 
from that which is found in our 
Bible, in which, though following 
the Hebrew, there is no attempt at 
the chronological order or classifi- 
cation of his discourses. * These are 
left very much to critical sagacity. 
A German expositor has recently 
given the following as the order 
most commending itself to his 
judgment : — 

1. Diacounea publithed m ^ 
reign of Jonah: — ch- i.; iv. 6— -vi. 
SO; u. 1— iii 6; iiL «— iv. 4; xvii. 
19 — 27; xlvii. 

2. DtKovrsetptAUtkeddurinffti^ 
»»•— -^ »^*-*t«r».«w-oh. viL 1— ix. 

2—12; X. 1—16; 



ziv. 1 — XT. SI; xvi. I — XTiL 18; 
xviiL; xix. 1 — xx. 13; xx. 14 — 18; 
xxiii.9 — 40; xxxv.; xxv.; xxxvL; 
xlv.; xn. 14 — 17; x. 17 — ^26. 



a. 2/tteoune pwMmM wtrmg km 
reign {ffJeoomah: — ch. laSL 

4. Ditoomreee pviiSehei dmmg Ute 
reign of ZedeUah: — ch. xxiL I— 
xxiiL 8; s. 1—17; xL 18— xii 18; 
XXIV.; xxnc; xxviL 1 — xxviiL 17; 
xlix. 34—39; IL 59—64; 
xxxiv. 1 — 7; xxxnL 1 — 10; 
8—22; xxxviL 11—21; xxxviiL; 
xxxix. 15 — 18; xxxiL; xxxiiL; 
XX xix. 1 — ^10. 

5. Bistory ofJerendeik, and J»- 
eoftreee addreued hg him to the Jewt 
who were left «i PaHetHne after iW 
capture ofJenualem: — ch. tm\^ 
11—14; xL 1— xKL 6; xlii. 7— 
x]iiL7; XXX. 1— xxxL 40. 

6. Discomtea addreued to the 
Jewe m Eggpti — ch. xliiL 8 — 18; 
xliv.; xlvi IS — ^28. 

7. Dieoourtee of tmeeriain date 
eonotTfnmg foreign MSione g — oh. 
xlviiL ; xlix. 1 — 6 ; xlix. 7—22 ; 
xlix. 23— 27; xHx.28— S3; L 1— 
1158. 

Jeremiah uttered many signal 
predictions, whose aocompilishment 
is specified in either the Old or New 
Testament, as xxxiv. 2 — 5. See 
2 Kings xxv. 5; 2 Chnm. xxxvi. 
11 — 21; Jer. IiL 11 ; those relating 
to the duration of the captivity*, and 
the Jews' return; the destmctian 
of Babylon and the downfall of 
many nations, xxv. 12 ; ix. 26 ; xxv. 
19— 25;xlii. 10^18;xlvi.; and the 
following chapters. The aoconi- 
pHshment of such predictions y^vHd 
sustain the confidence of the Jews 
in the future accomplishment of 
those of Bis prophecies which related 
to the coming of the Messiah. 
They dosoribe his muraonlous oon- 
ception, the virtue of his atonement, 
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Jie ft]nrittial nature of iiis rdgn, 
ind the inward efficacy of Mb laws, 
Kxxi. 22, 31—36: zzziii. 8. The 
style of this prophet is less elegant 
md sublime than Isaiah's, still it is 
^f great sublimi^i and excels in the 
pathetic Nearly half his book is 
iiistoricaL The prophet lived to 
(fitness the fulfilment of his own 
saddest predictions as to his oountiy. 
Wliat his feelings were, he has left 
m record, in his own unrivalled 
elegies in the book of Lamenta- 
;ions, which combine the truth of 
liistoiy with the deepest pathos of 
roetry. 

JERICHO, a dty, perhaps the 
largest dty, of the ancient Canaan, 
ibout six ndles from the Jordan, at 
^he point where that river enters the 
Dead Sea. Jericho was subdued 
before Joshua and the Isradites by 
niracle, as an earnest of their future 
conquests, Josh, vi.; and a curse 
(vas pronounced upon the attempt 
bo rebuild it, Josh. vi. 26, probably 
that its ruins might perpetually 
remind the Israelites of the divine 
goodness to them. Five himdred 
uid fifly years afterwards, this 
prophetic curse was literally ac- 
[^omplished, 1 Kings xvi. 34. The 
Qumerous palm trees in the neigh- 
bouring country procured for the 
3ity the name of the cikf of palm 
trees, Jericho was about twenty 
miles north-east of Jerusalem, the 
road lying through a gloomy coun- 
try, fall of rocky defiles, the resorts 
of robbers. It is still dangerous to 
travellers, and every circumstance 
In its appearance gives force and 
beauty to the parable of our Lord, 
Luke X. 30 — 35. From Judges 
iii. 13, and 2 Sam. x. 5, it seems 
probable that long before the 
days of Hiel the Bethelite, a city 
under the name Jericho had been 



erected, though not perhaps <m ^he 
site cf the old city, thi» change of 
aite being made in order to avoid 
the curse pronounced hy Joshua. 
Perhaps the accursed site had been 
again abandoned when tbe issue of 
Hiel's impious attempt yns seen. 

JEROBOAM,>^Mfy ogauut or 
ntcreasmg the people. There were 
two princes of the namei the first 
was ^e son of Nebat, who headed 
the revolt of the ten tribes from 
Solomon's son, having poreviously 
acquired the art of goveniing, and 
also consideinble power, as presid- 
ing over the tribes of Joseph, Eph- 
raim, and Manassdi. The crime 
for which Jeroboam is so frequently 
spoken of in scripture wi^ a bad 
pre-eminence, was the establishing 
of a ^stem of image worship among 
the Israelites, and constituting the 
lowest of the people piie&ts instead 
of the descendants of Aaron. 
Idol worship is designated by his 
name, 1 Kings xL 26—40; xii.; 
xiii.; xiv. 1 — 20. Jeroboam in 
what he did, however, seems to 
have been actuated mor(s by policy 
than by a deliberate purpose to 
corrupt the people into idolatrous 
worship. He had learned the wor- 
ship of calves as symbols of Deity 
during his abode in Egypt. 

The second Jeroboam was the 
thirteenth king of the ten tribes, 
son of Joash, wicked like his pre- 
deceABors, and a patron of worship 
like that which the first Jeroboam 
had instituted. His reign was long 
and successful in enlai^ging the 
kingdom, 2 Kings xiv. 28 — ^29. 

JERUSALEM, the hubUation of 
peacCf anciently called Jkbub, Josh, 
xviii. 28, from its founder, who 
bore that name, and who was father 
of the Jebusites. The city was 
taken from the Jebusites by David, 
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who made it the capital of his 
kingdom, and built a new dty on 
the north-west of the old one. A 
valley ran from west to east, be- 
tween the two hiUs of Son on the 
south, and Acra on the north: and 
over against the north-east end of 
Zion, the temple was built on 
mount Moriah. What is called the 
City oflktoid, in contradistinction, 
was the highest part of the city, 
originally a stronghold deem^ 
impregnable, where ^t prince con- 
structed his royal residence. Great 
puns and expense had been be- 
stowed from the Yery earliest times 
in rendering this city a place of 
prodigious strength, to which its 
natural utuation is exceedingly 
fiiTOurable; still the iniquily of its 
inhabitants often led to its over- 
throw. Previously to the days of 
onr Lord, it yielded five times to 
the eonquering power of enemies; 
twice to Egypt, under Shlshak and 
Necho; once to Israel, under Joash. 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed it; and 
afterwards it was disfigured and 
spoiled by Antiochus of Syria. 
StUl, such was the veneration of the 
Jews for their holy city, that in the 
time of Christ it was a place of 
immense strength, riches, and con- 
course. His predictions against it, 
Matt, xxiv., are well known, and it 
is almost equally known that these 
predictions have been literally M- 
filled. Titus demolished the whole 
city, except three of the largest of 
Its towers. He wished to save the 
temple from destruction, but in 
vain ; and at length the very ground 
on which the temple had stood, 
was ploughed up, to prevent the 
rebuilding of that structure. Sub- 
sequcntiy a new city was built by 
Adrian, a Roman emperor, who set 
up several temples to hei^then dir 



vinities, and especially a magnificent 
one to Jupiter. He did all that 
he could do to blot out the names 
both of Judaism and Christiani^ 
firom this favoured spot. 

Jos^hus describes the city as 
nearly three and a half geographical 
miles in drcumference. It was sur- 
rounded by walls. Frmn various 
passages, chiefly in the book of Ne- 
hemiah, it would appear that there 
were ten gates in these walls, three 
on the north inde, one on the west 
side, two on the south side, and four 
on the east side. The Jerusalem of 
after ages differed in some particu- 
lars, thus of its number of gates, 
from that of the time of the resto- 
ration from Babylon. 

At present Jerusalem is one of 
the most melancholy objects a 
spectator can contemplate. But 
littie better tlian a miserable vil- 
lage, it bears everywhere the marks 
of desertion and wretchedness. 
Joliffe thus describes the present 
aspect of the city and surroimding 
neighbourhood. — "Were a person 
carried blindfold from England, and 
placed ill the centre of Jerusalem, 
or on any of the hills which over- 
look the cily, nothing perhaps 
would exceed his astonishment on 
the sudden removal of the bandage. 
From the centre of the neighbour- 
ing elevations, he would see a wild, 
rugged, mountainous desert ; no 
herds' dcpaj^turing on the summit, 
no forests clothing the acclivities 
no water flowing through the val- 
leys, but one rude scene of melan- 
choly waste, in the midst of which 
the ancient glory of Judea bows 
her head in widowed desolation. 
On entering the town, the magio 
of the name, and all his earlier 
associations, would suffer a still 
greater violonca wad azpote him 
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^streets of palaces aad vnlka 
tatE,' no hi^-rai»ed arches of 
uph, na founUuns to cool tlis 
no porticoet to sidudo the sun, 
iingU Tcatige to annoonce it> 
tcr jDilitaiy greatcefta or com^ 
;ial opulence; bnt in the placfl 
le&e he voiilil £nd biiuHtf cn- 
pasiei on e™ry Bids by walls 
de masonry, tbc dull uniformity 
'Inch ia only broken by the 
^ional protnuion of a small 
:d window," 

le Jemialem of MCi^ history 
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>f the oaintBl of David and 
non. The city, irhich wu 
themo of prophecy from the 
of Jacob to the latest of the 
letio eonmnm cations, now ex 
!, in Its complete desoUt on 
truth of the diTiue oriclei. 
could hare pred oted nnleu 
d by divins presctenoe, the 
r or the orerthrow of thu 
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remarkable ptam ? aad what arm 
bat God's, in spite both of frienda 
and enemies, who equally wished 
to »ave the oily, could have sub- 
jected it to such utter ruin ? For 
eighteen centuries, Jenualem hai 
been troddea down of thv GentiU^t 
and her people, mora strongly at- 
tached to their uativa soil than any 
other people, havfl for aU that timo 
been expelled and eipacriated. Uaa 
the same fate ever befallen any 
other people ? and can any faot 
or any doctrine, declared in tb* 
book which for centuries had pre- 
dicted this bte, be too hard to b« 
belioTed iStex that fate has been 
realized? 

Jemsalem was the place when 
after the erection of the (flmpls 
tbfl Jtymbols of the divine presenCA 
were vonchsafedj under its name, 
therefore, the ohuroh of any age is 
Bomedmei intended. See C!al iv. 
SS, 36; Heb. xiL 93; Rev. iiL 12; 
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JESHURUN, a name giren to 
the Israelitesi taken some say from 
the Hebrsir word rignifying ryA^ 
0oitf, or hehvedf Dent tttiI 15; 
xzziiL 26; Isa. xliv. 2. Others, 
from the Import of these passages, 
say that the name imports not the 
righteonsiess of the people, bat 
their greit privileges, whidi served 
to enhan<)e their sin. They derive 
the name from a word whioh signi^ 
fies to see or discover: The people 
who had 4he vision of God, 

JESSE, Jirm, son of Obed, and 
father of IHivid, 1 Chron. iL 15 ; 
Matt L ft. He was a Bethlehem- 
ite of Bobstanoe, his property con- 
sisting chiefly in sheep^ of which 
David was the keeper. He knew 
the high destiny of his son, 1 Sam. 
zvL 10, but perhaps he did not live 
to witness his devation to the 
throne. The last mention of Jesse 
in the bbtoiy is that in 1 SaoL 
TOfiL 3. 

JESUSf one who tavei* It was 
written by the Hebrews, Jehoshua, 
or Joshna. Pre-eminently it is the 
name of Him who saves from 
sin and the curse. His life and 
history are so well known, as not 
to require repetition here; they are 
best narrated in the evangelists. 
Two or three observations may 
perhaps with advantage be intro- 
duced. 

1. That Jesus 'of Kazarethwas 
the Mesijah to whom all the pro- 
phets gave witness, we have the 
best pos«ble evidence. The pre- 
dictions as to the time of Messiah's 
appearance, as to the family from 
whence he should spring, the place 
of his birth, his character, and tlie 
treatment he should receive, are all 
literally IVilfilled iu Jesus. See Gen. 
zUx. 10, compared with the hlstori* 
oal fi^t that the Jews» to the tiqiA 



when Jesus appeared, possessed 
andiority and some sort of indepen- 
dence, whieh they lost soon after- 
wards, and have never regained. 
MaL iiL 1, compared with t&e fact 
that Jesus of Nazareth appeared in 
the temple of which the prophet 
spoke, but that since his time no 
such temple had ever existed. See 
also Hag. ii. 7. Dan. ix. 24, 25, 
marks the very time of Messiah's 
death, which coincides exactly with 
the death of Jesus. The Messiah 
was to be an Israelite of the tribe 
of Judah, of the family of David; 
and frx>m the two distinct genealo- 
gies of Jesus, it is abundantly evi- 
dent that this was his descent ; and 
in tracing this branch of the evi- 
dence, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the loss of all genealogical 
evidence among the Jews from that 
time to the present; and with the 
extraordinary fact that the place of 
his birth, according to ancient pre- 
diction, was far distant from the 
ordinary place of abode of hia 
parents. They were of Galilee^ 
he was bom in Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea, where his parents were sojourn- 
ing, in consequence of a census 
ordered by the Roman power, Isa. 
ix. 1, 2; Matt. iv. 16; Luke iL 1 
— 7. As to the principal facts in 
the life of the Messiah, and the 
features of his character, compere 
Psa. xvi. 10; xxiL; Ixix.; Isa. 
xlix. 7 ; lliL ; L 6; Zech. ix. 9, with 
the records of his life and death, 
as given by the evangelisto; the 
accomplishment of these aoicL other 
predictions will prove his^ divine 
mission, and point him out as that 
great personage for 'yrbonx both 
Jews and Gentiles were lookingi 
the Christ of God. 

2. Aq^ when this is. pKiOva^ his 
d«Qr neo^asarily foUowf^^oiiuse 
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Vfesslah is snrromidecl with at- 
ites of J>eit7 in the Old ToBta- 
k. See Fba. iL 7; zL 7—9; 
.. 7; ciL 25 — 2Ct oz. 1; Isa. 

; xl. 9-— 11; Dan. vii. 9—14; 
ii y. 2. The argument thns 
^shed IB to this effect If the 
Testament scriptures represent 
Vf essiah as a divine person, the 
fg of the Messiahship of Jesus 
mstrate him to be divine. Wa 
aood is not denied. He united 
lerionsly in his person the two 
ict natures. He was Cfod 
fest in the flesh. These proofs 
lOver are inunensely strength- 
when we consider tie language 
e New Testament in reference 
im. We cannot, without ad- 
ng his deitjr, harmonize and 
3 consistent sense of such pa&» 
i as follow: Thy throne, God^ 
" ever and ever; and God, even 
rod, hath anointed thee vfUh the 
f gladneee, above thy fdlowe, 

L 8, 9. / and my Father are 

My Father it greater than /, 
.- X. 30; xiv. 28, with many 
' declarations. Such passages 
nrholly beyond intexpretation 
any rational meaning on any 
7 which denies him either a 
binmanity or a real and per- 

divinity. 

The salvation effected by 
it for his people, and on account 
lich the name Jesus was given 
tn, is altogether unique. No 

salvation resembles, it Moses 
I the Israelites from Egyptian 
age. Joshua delivered them 

the perils of the wilderness. 
r were sinners still, in the moral 
ition to which iniquity had re- 
1 them. Christ saves from sin 
', both its pollution and its 
>. They saved as experienced 
luooeBaful gttneraU and leaders 



save the armies they conduct 
Jesus saves by his own suffering 
and death, saves as the result of 
his own bearing the woes to which 
we were liable. Theirs was a tem* 
poral salvation only, his is an eter- 
nal one. lerael ahaU be saved vfith 
an everlasting sahxxtion, 

4. Jesus is frequently presented 
to our attention in the New Testa- 
ment as a teacher, and in this cha- 
racter it may be truly said of him, 
his name is WonderfuL The friends 
of Christianity, and some of its foes 
also, have borne testimony to the 
unrivalled dignity, purity, and ex- 
cellence of his instructions. He 
placed truth of the highest import- 
ance before his disciples with the 
utmost deamess, ease, and migesty. 
His authority and his tenderness, 
the knowledge he displayed of the 
human heart, and the wisdom with 
which he adapted his instructionfl 
to every character and circumstance 
around him, show him to be that 
Teacher who was to come into the 
world. '* Never was a character 
at the same time so commanding 
and natural, so resplendent and 
pleasing, so amiable and venerable. 
There is a peculiar contrast in it 
between an awful greatness, dignity 
and majesty, and the most conci- 
liating loveliness, tenderness, and 
softness. Never man i^pake Uhe this 
man, 

JETHBO, priest oi^ prince of 
Midian, fatW-in-law to Moses, 
Exod. iii. He is also called Renel 
or Raguel, and he discovered, by 
his advice to Moses, much solicitude 
for the welfare of 6od*8 chosen 
people, Exod. xviiL 13 — 27. See 

HOBAB. 

JEWS, a contraction of the name 
for the descendants of Judah, used 
to designate all who adhered to 
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David's family; bnt since the cap- 
tivity the name has been applied to 
designate the descendants both of 
Jndah and Benjamin, and such of 
the ten tribes as have been mingled 
with them. The name is now 
rather religions than civil or pa- 
tronymic. At fnll length the name 
wonld be, as mdeed it is in the 
Hebrew Bible, Judaites. 

Of the history of the Jews, from 
the eai'liest times to the close of the 
inspired canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, little need be siud. It is 
given in detail in that volume. 
Their early annals, from the call of 
Abraham to their expulsion from 
Egypt, beantifolly illustrate the 
control which divine providence 
has over all nations, and all men. 
How often did the patriarchs in 
their weakness, owe their protection 
to the power of surrounding tribes, 
far more considerable and mighty 
than they! Egypt was the most 
powerful monarchy of the then 
known world, and it was made to 
protect the people of God during 
four centuries, while they were be- 
coming numeroiis and powerful; 
and who can read the history of the 
rescue from Egyptian bondage, the 
long march through the wilderness, 
and the ultimate settlement of the 
people in Canaan, without feeling 
that truly the Most High rrMh 
among the chUdren of men t 

The government of the Jews, 
from the earliest times, was special 
and peculiar. It was a theocracy, 
that is, God was their king. He 
exercised over them a civil as well 
as a religious control. He gave 
them laws, he appointed and de- 
posed their governors, he punished 
their crimes. Their tabemaole and 
temple were his palace; their sacri- 
'^erings were his revenue, 
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and their solenui convocations were 
his assemblings of the people to 
) acknowledgetheir dependence upon 
him, and avouch themselves as 
under his direction. Hence sins 
against religion were also sins 
against the state, and the magis- 
trate was directed to punish them 
accordingly; hence also the direct 
and inspired ministers of God, such 
as prophets, had greater authority 
than kings; and hence in all matten 
in which God had not declared his 
will already, nothing could be done 
without first inquiring of the Lord, 
through the medium either of the 
priest or the prophet. All the 
affairs of the people were directly 
and manifestly under divine super- 
intendence and control. 

For some time he governed them 
by special mimsters and manifes- 
tations of his will. Moses and 
Joshua first; afterwards military 
officers or judges for nearly three 
centuries, whose authority extended 
to the whole or part of the nation, 
as occasion required. They were 
fifteen in nmoaber, beginning with 
Othniel, and ending with Samuel. 
Their order is as follows: — 

OthnieL 

Ehud. 

Shamgar. 

Deborah and Barak. 

Gideon. 

Alumdech. 

Tola. 

Jair. 

Jephthih. 

Ibzan. 

Elon. 

Abdon. 

Samion. 

£U. 

SamueL 
Some of thefo judges exeroifed 
their autlioritj only till the qnxuik 
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lOM for which ihej were raised 
ras fdlfilled. Sometimes more 
one sustained office at the 
\ time in different places. Long 
yals of oppression occasionally 
rred between them; they were 
D one tribe in particular, and 
times, as in the case of Eli, 
priest sustained the office of 

\ Samuel was approaching the 
;, the Israelites desired a king 
e set over them, that they 
t be like other people; nor 
. any persuasion or remon- 
ce tnm them from this desire. 

* wish was tantamount to a 
ion of that special superin- 
nce under which hitherto God 
eptthem. It was gratified; but 
h in mercy God did not give 
up, from that time his direct 
lanifest interference for them 
38S f i-equent. They asked for 
\, to be like other nations, and 
that time their progress in this 
inity was rapid and melan- 

With the exception of a 
fief intervals, dependent upon 
)resence of some prophet, 
i in deed and word among 
or upon the personal charac- 

* their monarch, they nni- 
'■ continued to forsfJce the 
ind to serve other gods 

> regal government among 
jws continued for some five 
ies. There were first fom* 
who reigned over the whole 
, Saul, David, Solomon, and 
oam, the principal events of 
reigns will be found under 
names respectively. The 
y of the last of them contri- 
te a great revolt Ten tribes 
. under a bold but wicked 
Jeroboam, while two, Judah 
>cnjaimn, remained in alle- 



giance to the house of David. 
Among the former, nineteen men- 
archs reigned in suocession; among 
the latter, twen^. 

' Part good, part bad; of bad tbe 
longer scrolL' 

The nineteen kings of Israel 
were — 

BBIOKXD. 

Jeroboam, 22 yrs. died 



Nadab, 


2 » 


killed 


Baaaha, 


24 „ 


died 


Klah, 


2 n 


killed 


Zimri| 


7 days, suicide 


Omri, 


6 yrs. 


died 


Ahab, 


22 „ 


killed in batUa 


Ahaziah, 


2 „ 


k. by accident 


Joram, 


12 „ 


killed in batUa 


Jehu, 


28 „ 


died 


Jehoahaz, 


17 „ 


died 


Joash, 


16 „ 


died 


JeroboamIL41 „ 


died 


Zachariah, 


6 mon. killed 


Shallum, 


1 n 


killed 


Menahem, 


10 yrs. 


died 


Pekahiab, 


2 „ 


kUled 


Pekah, 


20 „ 


killed 


Hoshea, 


9 « 


captive 


The twenty kings of Judab 


were — 
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Rehoboam, 


17 yrs. died 


Abijam, 


3 


„ died 


Asa, 


41 


„ died 


Jehoshaphat 25 


„ died 


Jehoram^ 


8 


„ died 


Ahaziah, 


1 


„ killed 


Athaliah, Q. 6 


„ killed 


Joash, 


40 


„ killed 


Amaziah, 


29 


„ kiUed 


Uzziah, 


52 


„ died 


Jotham, 


16 


„ died 


Ahaz, 


16 


„ died 


Hezekiah, 


29 


,, died 


Manasseh, 


55 


„ died 


Amon 


2 


,. killed 


Josiab, 


81 


„ kin bat tit 
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^ehoaihajs, . 3 mon. depo^ 
Jehoiakim, ^11 yrs. captive 
Jehoiachin, 3 mo. 10 d. captive 

Zedekiah, 11 yrs. captive 

From these' lists it appears tliat 
between the revolt under Jerobo9.p1 
and tbe Assyrian captivitj, which 
annihilated the independence bf the' 
kingdom of the ten tribes, were^ 
somewhere about 285 years, a con-* 
siderable portion -of which was oc- 
cupied in civil discordji conspiiiBpy,* 
and war. Less than half of their' 
monarchs died a natural death. 
Two were = slain- in. battle. One, 
aftei* seven days* occupkncy of the 
throne, committed suicide; one 
died probably in prison in Assyria, 
and all the rest were assassinated, 
each by his successor, in order to 
gain possesaon of Ihe kingdom. 
The people shared in the calamities 
of their princes, and it isHscavdely' 
possible to find, in iStik amials of 
either ancient or Hiod^m nsftaons; 
an empirb so afflicted' a!hd broken, 
an evident* proof /bf the especoat 
providerfce *of »Grod^ ilh^ the'evil "o£ 
sm foil which they ^fl^ye^* t ' J , 

The kingdom of *Ju^h enjo^^rfV 
better lot. . -From.IjeKobdton^»<its 
final ovex0irow by-t^*'Baijyloniaa 
monarch, , neaflj^ .four^ .ceidimes 
elapsed. ' Keitli^r^fihces nolr4>e6ple 
fell so oB»n and so^grossly. as tiheir 
neighbours the Israelites, into ido- 
latry. They could not indeed long 
retain in subjection the tributary 
states and kingdoms which David 
had fjBi^dued, .and frequently the 
succesp of theii^ adversaries in con- 
flict fitlit them, served as. moni- 
tory iixdiqationp of. the ..displeasure 
awakcQie^ by 'their, idolatiy and sin 
against God. They' were emphati- 
cally the people from whom the 
Messiah was to spring ; the word 



and ordinances <^ -God were con- 
tinued with the fewest corruptions 
amopg them. Tliey had the tem- 
ple, and prophets were sent to then 
with a greater frequency than to 
the Israelites. . Still they oonld not 
be saved from the contaminating 
influence of the idolatry around 
them. God bore long with thenii 
tried the effect of remonstrance, 
agM^ and again inflicted upon them 
partial judgment, but to no purpose, 
^and "at length* tney too were car- 
ded, into captivity. 'Manassehifirst 
for a short time endured tins' dis* 
grace. Josiah's piety averted for 1 
time the threatenings which were 
denoimced by the prophets for tbe 
iniquities of the peo^jle, but imme- 
diately after his death, the land was 
subdued, first by the Egyptian mo- 
narch who deposed Jehoahaz, and 
next by Nebuchadnezzar, who .first 
! imprisoned Jehoiakini, then his suor 
I cesser, and finally Zedekiah, whosb 
eyes he j)ut out, and. dbund him with 
ijetiers 'qf- brciuf and carried hip* to 

'. ^TTjus captivity, 'from its com- 
inencein,ent, lasted ^seventy years, 
acc6rdiilg.tb..the4)rediction of Jere- 
miah. Notice of the history of the 
pebplcL during its continuance, may 
be.fq^n.d in paniel and Ez^iel's 
prophecies, Jrom which it is evident 
ihey continued separate .an^ di»^ 
tinct, especially in their rdigious 
usages, from the people around 
them. At length under protection 
of Cyrus, the youthful conqueror of 
Babylon, the Jews were permitted 
to return to their own land, to re- 
build their ruined temple, and again 
to set up theur civil. and religious 
polity. Many of the ten tribes 
doubtless mixed with Judah and 
Be^Jaimin in this 'rpWra, with whom 
they have ever since bean meiged; 
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id from that time till their final 
sperson, abont s^yeBty years afler 
irist, we niTist look for their his- 
ry, as we do for that of other 
tions, among tininspired records, 
lis period included just 499 
ars. The Jews, though they 
:ained the semhlance of authority, 
d even something of its reality, 
ire subject first to the Persians, 
xt to the Gref'ks, then to the 
]gs of Egypt, and afterwards to 
3se of Syria. They were next 
led by sovereigns of their own, 
lied Asmoneans, or Maccabees, 
m Judas Maccabeus, who was 

the family of Asmoneus; and 
ally, with almost the whole of 
5 rest of the world, they fell under 
i iron yoke of the Romans. 
The Persian power over them 
itinued for about two hundred 
ITS. Nchemiah was their first, 
i perhaps their only governor 
mted by that empire. After 

time they were included in the 
isdictidn of the governor of Sy- 

who invested their high priests 
cessively with the chief autho- 
r. It is recorded that Alexander 

Great, irritated with the refusal 
one of their priests to send him 
visions for his march, proceeded 
rards Jerusalem to aVenge him- 
', but that he Vas suddenly pre- 
ited by the appearance of the high 
est, with whom he afterwards 
led in solemn sacrifices. By con- 
jring Persia, that prince obtained 
Jewish territory, into which 
iseqiiently the Grecitm language 
I manners were soon introduced; 

however their idolatry, for ever 
ce the Babylonish captivity the 
vs abominated evei«y sign of ido- 
rous practices. On the division 
Alexander's possessions, Judea 
I to the share of Laomedon* who 



however possessed it but a short 
time, Ptolemy Soter, of Egypt, 
gained it by stratagem, and carried 
many thousands of the people into 
his own land as captives ; for one 
hundred years it continued tribu- 
tary to the kings of Egypt. After 
this the Syrian kings subdued the 
Jews* territory, divided it into five 
provinces, Galilee, Samaria, Judea, 
Trachonitis, and Perea, but sufiei^d 
them to be governed by their own 
laws, under the high-priest and 
council of the nation. Other privi- 
leges and immunities were granted 
to the Jews by these monarchs; 
still, partly from the bloody and de- 
structive wars between the Syrian 
and Egyptian monarchs, betwixt 
whose countries Judea was situated, 
and partly from the corruption and 
misconduct of their own high-priests 
and other persons of distinction 
among them, they endured very 
heavy calamities. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes persecutecl their religion, 
plundered their temple, established 
among them heathen practices, and 
forbad the observance of their law, 
and thus produced general impa- 
tience, which at length broke out 
Into open rebellion. Judas Macca- 
bseus having taken the command of 
the Jewish army, collected in de- 
fence of their religion, defeated the 
Syrians in several engagements, and 
drove them out of Judea. * Having 
thus delivered his people from the 
yoke laid upon them, he proceeded 
to repair their temple, to bring back 
their ancient feasts, and establish 
others, particularly the feast of tlie 
dedication, and by otlier means to 
secure to himself the confidence and 
aficction of the people, whose inde- 
pendence he at length established, 
I and whose whole land, or nearly so 
I he gained for them from their op- 
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pressors. His successors assumed 
the title of king. Among them 
were Aristobulus, the first and se- 
cond, and Herod, by birth an 
Tdumaean, but by religion a Jew, 
who put an end to the Maccabseon 
power. He consented to hold liis 
kingdom by permission of the Ro- 
man senate. In his reign Jesus 
Christ was born. After Herod's 
death, Archelaus, one of his sons, 
succeeded to the government of 
Judea, who was banished by order 
of the Roman emperor, ere he had 
possessed his authority ten years. 
The countries over which he had 
reigned, were reduced to a Roman 
province, the power of life and 
death was taken away, justice was 
administered in the name and by 
the laws of Rome, and to that 
power all taxes were paid; though 
in what concerned their religion, 
their o^vn laws, and the power of 
the high priest and sanhedrim, or 
great council, were continued. 

During tlie life of Christ, the 
Jews and Samaritans were subjected 
to governors appointed over them 
by the senate of Rome. The op- 
pressions practised by these govern- 
ors at length led to open revolt, 
and the Jewish war commenced, 
which after an obstinate defence 
and unparalleled sufferings on the 
part of the Jews, was terminated by 
the destruction of Jerusalem and 
tiio temple, the overthrow of their 
civil and religious polity, and the 
reduction of the people to a state 
»f the most abject slavery. Wlien- 
ever, as in the reign of Adrian, any 
of them attempted to regain their 
liberty, they were considered and 
treated as rebellious slaves, and 
these commotions were made a pre- 
tence for the general slaughter of 
such as were ts^en; thos were they 



tcatlertd among the nations, and htk 
came a taunt and a by-toord m ever3 
country under heaven; in whic^ 
melancholy condition they Iiav« 
continued to the present time. O 
that the salvation oj" Israel were come 
out of Zion ! when God brmgeth 
hack the captivity of his people, Jacob 
shaU rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 

The long-protracted existence of 
the Jews as a separate people, is a 
standing evidence of the truth of 
the Bible, an evidence defying hesi- 
tancy, imitation, or parallel. The 
care with which the Jews preserve 
their sacred books, and Uie con- 
formity between these books, whe 
ther preserved by eastern or west 
ern Jews, is a satisfactory argu- 
ment in favour of the genuineness 
of both ; and further, the disper^on 
of the people has proved the security 
of these documents — ^no one enemy, 
however powerful, could destroy idl 
the copies of these invaluable re- 
cords, none could consign them to 
oblivion. 

JEZEBEL, not inhabited. Our 
name Isabella comes from it. Je- 
zebel was daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of the Zidonians, and wife to Ahab, 
king of Israel, 1 Kings xvL 31. 
She was a most wicked princess, 
introducing into the kingdom of 
Samaria the public worship of Baal, 
Astarte, and other Phoenician dei- 
ties, together with the abominations 
which had occasioned the destruc- 
tion of the former inhabitants of 
Canaan. She kept at her own 
table four hundred of Astarte's pro- 
phets; and Ahab, probably at her 
solicitation, supported at his tabJo 
an equal number of the prophets of 
Baal. The name is used proverb- 
ially. Rev. u. 20. 

JEZREEL, a city of the half 
tribe of Manasseh, in a valley of tli« 
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mo uame, Josh. xiz. 18. This city 
tared with Samaria the honour of 
ting a royal residence. Ahah 
velt hore, and not far from his 
iace was the yineyard of the un- 
rtunato Naboth. It has since 
en called Esdraela, and Esdraelon ; 
e plain in which it is situated is 
nominated the Great Phun. 
JOAB, Godfathtredy son of Ze- 
ah, and nephew to David, lie 
s one of that king's most ahle 
lerals, hut imperious and re- 
igeful. He slew Ahner and 
aasa, and conspired to raise Ado* 
ih to the throne of David; so 
t he Isud himself open to the 
lishment of murder and treason, 
is punishment David directed 
omon to execute, and accord- 
[y, 1 Kings ii. 5, 6, Joah was slain, 
iigh he had fled for refuge to the 
r. See Exod. xxi. 14. 
OASH, God ffivenf son of Ahar 
1, king of Judah, rescued from 
murderous designs of Athaliah, 

grandmother, and procltumed 
r by Jehoiada, the high priest, 
n only seven years old. Dur- 
the life of Jdioiada, he acted 
a wise prince; but when he lost 

faithfid counsellor, he followed 
r advice, notwithstanding the 
iful and inspired rebuke of 
lariah, the son of Jehoiada, 
m the king ungratefully stoned 
his fidelity. This crime was 
dily punished, for Joash, after 
ng been greatly harassed by 
Syrians, was slain in his bed 
liis own servants, A.M. 3166, 
ngs xiL 

here was another Joash, a 
ed king of Israel, 2 Chron. 
, and some others of the same 
3, Jud. vi 1 1 ; 1 Chron. iv. 22. 
!)B, celebrated ibr his patience, 

the confttancy of his piety, 



dwelt in the land of Uz, or in the 
Ausitis, in East Edom, not far 
from Bozra. That he was a real, 
not a fictitious character, may bo 
gathered from Ezek. ziv. 20; James 
y. 11, and also from the internal 
eviden'^ contained in the book 
which bears his name. It specifies 
persons, places, facts, and other 
circumstances usually related in 
true histories. Oriental tradition 
moreover is all in fiivour of the real 
existence of this distinguished man. 
He is repeatedly mentioned by 
Arabian writers, he was known 
among the Syrians and Chaldeans, 
and many of the noblest Mahomme- 
dan families are still distinguished 
by his name, and boast of being 
descended from him. The time 
when he lived has been much de- 
bated, and his history, as recorded 
in the Bible, was written at a veiy 
early period. It is totally silent 
concerning the exode of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, and the miracles 
in the wilderness, which silence, as 
some of these miracles happened in 
the vicinity of Job's country, and 
were exceedingly apposite to the 
debate between him and his firiends, 
oan hardly be explained, if the 
book were not written before their 
occurrence. It is equally silent on 
the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, which took place still 
nearer to the land of Job's abode, 
so that it was probably written 
before Abraham's migration to Ca- 
naan. 

Other alignments are alleged for 
the great antiquity of this book; 
for instance, Job was the priest of 
his family, which accords with 
patriarchai usage; and the allu- 
sion, xxxi. 26—28, to the most 
ancient idolatry, Zabaism, as tbec 
prevalent 
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Job was distbgaished for purity 
and uprightness of character, for 
honour, wealth, and domestic feli- 
city, which, for the trial of his 
faith, Grod permitted him suddenly 
to lose; for poverty^ deep affliction, 
and accumulated distress. How 
long he suffered we do not know, 
but before he left the world, he 
was made more prosperous and 
happy than he had ever been, xlii. 
16. The book everywhere abounds 
with instruction, shining forth 
amidst the venerable simplicity of 
ancient manners. It is unrivalled 
for its magnificence of style, and 
for the beauty and splendour of 
its images: chapters xxxviii. xxxix. 
are sublime descriptions of the 
attributes of Grod, and the book 
generally Teflects much light on 
the economy of God^s moral 
government Who does not re- 
joice that the enraptured wish of 
the devout patriarch, xix. 23, is 
realised to its fullest extent ? The 
records of antiquity have perished, 
the words graven upon the rook 
are effaced, but the sentiments of 
Job are inscribed upon a tablet 
which no time shall alter, no 
changes obliterate. 

The book may be said to consist of 
six parts, each clearly defined. In 
the first, extending to the end of 
chap, ii., the condition of Job, and 
his first two trials by Satan, uhd6r 
divine permismon, are described. 
Part the second, reaching to the 
end of chap, ziv., contains the first 
dialogue in the controvert be- 
tween himself and his friends. 
Job pours out his complaint. His 
friends insinuate that he must 
have greatly sinned, or he would 
not have suffered so much. Each of 
fiittnr. Improves the patriarch with 
1e acrimony, while he 



retorts upon them with great 
skill and force of argument and 
appeal. His faith in God, against 
the decisions of his friends, to- 
gether with his hope of the fti- 
ture resurrection, closes this dia- 
logue. To the end of chap, xzi., 
the second dialogue, or thinl part 
of the book, is extended. Each of 
the speakers did his best to main- 
tain the ground he. had taken, 
but Job evidently has the better in 
the argument. His views of the 
conduct of divine providence, and 
of the short-lived triumph of the 
wicked, are most in harmony with 
all we know of the divine proceed- 
ings. In the third debate, occupy- 
ing ten chapters from the xxiL 
onwards, Eliphaz and Bildad main- 
tain the cause agiunst Job, with 
but little success. He reviews all 
his proceedings iu the several re- 
lations he had occupied, and suc- 
ceeds in vindicating himself against 
their chaigei^ and most azdendy 
longs for an immediate trial before 
the throne of God: of course 
having respect in this wish only 
to the clauses his friends had 
alleged against' him. 

EHhu, in the fifth section of the 
book, oK xxxiiL — xzxvii, then 
sums up the argument, condemn- 
ing all the disputants as reasoning 
inconclusively. He shows, in op- 
position to' die ground taJcen by 
the three frieuds of Job, that oilra 
the best of men are afflicted, and 
against Job that' their afflictions 
are for the best of purposes, so 
that our duty is submission, which 
he enforces by a veiy grand de- 
scription of the power of GM. In 
the remaining part oi the book. 
Jehovah introduces himself as pro- 
nouncing judgment in the oontro- 
versy. He spopks as Elihu 
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i-ynut bad dreftdy spoken oc his 
half, to illostfato his own power, 
m's entire ignorance of his ways 
d works, and to secnre the snb- 
ssion and penitence of his ser- 

Qt. 

Among the great doctrines 
ight in the hook of Job, may he 
;koQed*the following: — 
The dre&tion of the world hy 
d, ^oxViii. — xlL* 
His perpetual ahd' snpefintend- 
; proTidence over all things, i. 9, 
; ii. 10; T. 8—27; ix. 4—13. 
The carrying on of tibis pro- 
ential goYeiiiiment by a heavenly 
rarohy, i.'6, 7; v. 1. ' , 
The apostacy of soifae of this 
rarchy-,iy. 18; 3cv. 15; of which 
tstaxsy 'Satan is th^ leader, i. 6 — 
; iir2— 7:- ' . ■ . 

That go6d tjxA evil things are 
.ally formed by ' God; and "are 
ally amenable to him, ii. 1; y. 

T ' • ... 

• . . ^ 

That idolatry was an offence to 
punished by thie magistrate, 
d. 26 — 28. See JosL xzii. 
22. 

That all men are by nature cor- 
t, x;v. 4; xv. 14 — 16. 
That God is to be approached 
sacrifices, i. 5; xlii. 8, 9. Job's 
trcessiou for his friends was a 
e of Christ's intercession for ns. 
The future resurrection and 
1 judgment, xiv. 7 — 15; xix 
—29; xxvii. 8; xxxL 13, 14. 
lost of the book of Job is 
tten in poetry. Chap. xnL 
—20, is generally regarded as 
remarkable reference to the 
ner destruction of the world by 
er, and i£s future destruction* 
Sre. 

OEL, a toorsJiipper ofJeAovahf 
md of the twelve minor pro- 
ts. The thne when he flourished 



is not known. The style of his 
prophecy is figurative, strong, and 
exiiyessive.' Jms predictions chiefly 
relate to the Chmdean invasion of 
Judea, under the figurative de- 
scription of locusts coming upon 
the land; to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Titus; to the blessings 
of the gospel dispensation; the 
conversion of the Jews, the over- 
throw of God's enemies, and the 
glorious state of the christian 
church in the end of the world. 
The style of Joel is clear and ele- 
gant, and his descriptions are ani« 
hiated and. highly poetical. 

JOHN' THE BAPTIST, the 
forerunner of Christ. He was 
son of Zechariah and Elizabeth, 
and was bom about six months 
before our Saviour. £Qs birth 
was proclaimed by the angel Ga- 
briel, Luke i. l3 — :20. ' He was 
the subject of prophecy more than 
four centuries before liis birth, un- 
der the name of Elias or Elijah. 
His birth, name, and office, were 
announced to his father by the 
Holy Spirit, and from the womb 
he was to lead the life of a Nazar- 
ite, or of one separated to the Lord. 
Public attention was soon fixed 
upon him, and though we have 
no particulars of his private his- 
tory in early life, the expression, 
the hand of the Lord vhm with him, 
indicates that from a very eaily 
period he was marked out as some 
distinguished person. And truly he 
was so. Assuming the garb of 
the ancient prophets, and leading 
an austere and self-denying life, 
he was immediately taken for one 
of those distinguished men. His 
only prediction was announced as 
one soon to be fulfilled. It related 
to the coming of the Messiah, 
whom he earnestly commended to 
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the attention of alL The rnuusby 
of Jolm, though greatly different 
from tliat of Christ, vas as dif- 
ferent from that of every preced- 
ing prophet He administered a 
new rite to all who were ready 
to receive his message, of the di- 
vine appointment of which, how- 
ever, though it can scarcely he 
doubted, we have no record. He 
warned the Jews against their 
false views and unholy lives. His 
appearance, language, and message 
were awfully impressive. The 
attention of all ranks was aroused 
to his ministry — ^they reflected on 
their life, confessed their sins, and 
sought to wash them away by the 
waters of baptism, in order that 
they might be better fitted to en- 
joy the blessings of Messiah's 
kingdom, which he announced as 
at hand. It docs not appear, 
however, as if this universal im- 
pression lasted long. The pride 
of the Pharisees was provoked, and 
the affections of the rich and hon- 
ourable were alienated from him. 
His impartial fidelity in reproving 
Herod Antipas, or Herod the 
tetrarch, cost him his life. 

That there was no collusion 
between him and Jesus Christ, is 
evident from John's not knowing 
Jesus till he was pointed out to 
him by nuraole, and from the 
doubts which perhaps he himself 
and certunly his immediate dis- 
ciples and friends entertiunod, 
whether Jeras were indeed the 
Messiah, when his forerunner was 
Buffered to languish in prisun, and 
from the measures taken to remove 
those doubts. John is described 
as greater than all preceding pro- 
nhets. Thoy testified of Christ, 
he Dointed to him as already come; 
w him afar off, he beheld 



the incraasiiig glories of his minU- 
txy eclipeing his own; and it was 
his joy to decrease while the Mes- 
siah increased. Joh^ toot a dnft- 
ing cmd a ^mmg fi^At. 

John's baptism has been thongbt 
by some to be the same thing in 
substance with christian baptism; 
by others it is regarded as nothing 
more than the Jewish rite of wash- 
ing applied to a new purpose. 
Neither of these opinions seems 
correct. John was conunissioned 
to baptize, John L 33. His baptism 
ceased with himself; he baptized 
into the expectation of the Mes- 
nah. Probably the rit^ was in- 
tended to be emblematic of the 
purity necessary to a right reception 
of Mesaah. Christian baptism was 
into thegreatdoctrineof the Trini^, 
and it was sometimes administered 
to persons who had been baptized 
by John, Acts xix. 5. 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
a native of Bethsaida, in Gralilee, 
and son of 2^bedee and Salome. 
He was a fisherman. Matt. iv. 21. 
Our Saviour had a remarkable af- 
fection and tenderness for this 
apostie; he is styled the disdpU 
whom Jesus loved; and to him our 
Saviour on the cross recommended 
the care of his mother, John six. 
26, 27. 

John, with Peter and James, had 
accompanied Christ on many occa- 
sions when the other disciples were 
not present, and he was one of the 
four to whom Christ delivered the 
famous prophecy as to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. From the his- 
tory in the early part of the Acts 
of the Apostles, he seems to have 
* had his full share in the labours 
and sufferings of the apostles, and 
in the Revelation he informs us 
that he was banished to Patmo^^ 
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! tettimomf of Jems. When or 
»w he died we do not know; the 
Miitions on this suhject are not 
^rthy of much credit. 
He was the aathor of the gospel 
bich bears his name, written 
wards the close of the age of 
spiration, an^ especially direc.ted 
;ainst the errors as to tiie person 
' Christ, which had then begun to 
-evaiL The other evangelists had 
icorded the principal facts of 
hrist's life; it remained for John 
» exhibit the true doctrine as to 
is person, and to record his dis- 
)urses. It should be remembered 
lat this book, containing so much 
iformation on the doctrines of 
iristianity, and which may be 
>nsidered as the standard of futh 
>r all ages, was written by that 
postle who enjoyed, in a greater 
egree than the rest, the affection 
ad confidence of the Author of 
tkristianity; it was communicated 
> him as a special revelation, that 
othing taught by the Redeemer 
light be left in obscurity; it is 
haracterized throughout by singu- 
ur 3)erspicuity, and by the most 
inaffected rimplicity and benevo- 
snce. 

Three epistles also were written 
ly this apostle — ^the first is thought 
be a sort of accompanying dedi- 
cation of the gospel. It was sent 
o Ephesus, and very properly 
Iwelt on the great subject of diris- 
ian love, for there, as it seems, the 
irst lovB of the christian commu- 
lity was cooled, Rev. ii. 4. The 
second epistle of John is a short 
>ne to some eminent lady in the 
3hurch, and in it the apostle again 
dwells on his favourite topic, chris- 
tian affection. He warns his fHend 
ilso against the false teachers who 
ienied that Christ was oome into 



thf world. His third epistle is 
addressed to Cains or Gains, who 
probably resided at Ephesus, and 
whom he congratulates on account 
of the kindness he had shown to 
the ministers of the truth. All the 
epistles and the gospel seem to 
have been written at nearly the 
same time. John also is the author 
of the book of Revelation, for an 
account of which see the article 
Apocaltfbe. 

There was another Johk, sur- 
named Mark, disciple and cousin 
to Barnabas, son of a woman whose 
name was Maiy, at whose house 
the apostles and faithful generally 
met They were there at prayer 
when Peter, who was delivered out 
of prison by an angel, came and 
knocked at the door, Acts xiL 12. 
This John Mark, whom some very 
improperly confound with the evan-- 
gelist Mark, adhered to Paul and 
Barnabas; but at Porga, he left 
them and returned to Jerusalem, 
Acts xiii. 13. They afterwards 
disagreed about taking John with 
them to Asia, upon which they 
separated, and Barnabas took John 
with him to the isle of Cyprus. 
After this we learn nothing of John, 
till we find him at Rome, doing 
signal services for Paul. 

JONAH, son of Amittai, the fifth 
of the minor prophets, according to 
the arrangement in our Bibles. 
Probably, however, he was the first 
according to their true chronologi- 
cal order. He was a Galilean, and 
a native of Gath-hepher. He was 
appointed by God to proclaim the 
destruction of Nineveh, in the reigns 
of Joash and Jeroboam, kings of 
Israel. The prophet, unwilling to 
go, resolved to flee to Tarshish. 
For tliis purpose he embarked a* 
Joppa; but the Lord having sent a 
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vMent tempest, the ship was in 
danger of sinking; Jonah was 
thrown overboard, at his own re- 
quest, knowing himself to be the 
cause of their danger. A large fish 
received him, in whose belly he 
continued three days and three 
nights; a drcumstance wMch Christ 
represents as a type of his own 
buriaL After Jonah's deliverance 
fVom this death, the %ord of the 
Lord came unto him a second time, 
and directed him to go to Nineveh; 
he went, and on his preaching, the 
city repented. Jonah, disappcnnted 
that his predictions were not ful- 
filled, retired, accor^ng to Epi- 
phanius, to Tyre, where he dwelt 
till his death. Some have thought 
the prophecy of Jonah a parabolic 
history; but from the manner in 
which he is spoken of, 2 Kings xiv. 
25 ; Matt xu. 89 — 41 ; xvi. 4; 
Luke zi.- 29-, it is evident that Mb 
book is a real narrative, and that 
Jonah was a person of some emi- 
nence. 

JONATHAN, ^'wn Jy God^ son 
of Saul, a faithftd and disinterested 
friend of David in his misfortunes; 
wl)o gave extraordioaiy proofs cf 
nis courage and conduct in the wars 
with' the Philistines, 1 Sam.' xiii. 
and xiv. He was rfmj together 
with his father, on mount Gilboa, 
in a battle with the Philisdnes: 
-David most pathetically lamented 
his .death, in a funeral song he 
composed to the honour of both, 
2 Sam. i. 

Another Jonathan is mentioned 
m scripture records, Judg. xviO. 
30, of whom there is a somewhat 
remarkable history in Judges xviL, 
xvm. 

JOPPA, or JAPHO, a sea-port 
of Palestine, anciently the port to 
Jerusalem, 9 Chron. iL 16. It is 



supposed to have betn "iniilC b^ 
Japhet It is now called Jaffa, 
and is but a mean jdace. Herar 
Tabitha dwelt whom Peter raised 
^m the dead, Acts ix. 36. 

JORAM, sou of Jehoshaphat, 
and son-in-law of king Ahab. In- 
stigated by Athaliah his wife, he 
was exceedinoply • wioked; His 
fkther made him his pajrtndr'in the 
kingdom of Judah about i^M. 3109, 
and about five years after, he began 
to reign by himself. He murdered 
his brethren, Azsriah, J^hlel, Ze- 
chariah, Michael, and Shephatiaii, 
whom th6ur father had endowed 
with rich. presents, and made go- 
vemons Of fenced cities^ Letters 
written by El(jah reproached him 
with his wicke^ess, uid doiounoed 
fearful judgments against him and 
his faxnily; which denunoiationa 
were remarkably fulfilled. 

JORDAN, the river of Palestme 
often mentioned in the sacred 
writings, risingat some spot between 
Lebanon and' the opposite range 
called Anti-libanus. After a course 
of a hundred and fifty miles, it 
loses itself in the Dead Sea. The 
Jordan overflows its banks about 
barley harvest, or at the time of 
tiie feast of the passover,' Josh. iii. 
1 5. At that iseas6n its waters were 
miracuioUdy. divided, to Iteve A 
passage fo* the Hebrews under 
Joshua, ill 13-^17. • Eiyah and 
Elisha also divided its waters, 2 
Kings ii. 8, 14. Elisha made the 
iron 'of an axe which feUiafb It 
swim, 2 Kmgs vi. 6, 7. Christ waa 
baptized in this river, Matt liL la 
Several smaller streams and rivers 
fall into the Jordan. 

JOSEPH, son of Jaeob and 
Rachel; hated by his brethren 
through envy and jMlon^, and 
sold by them as a slave- to MOio 
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Midianitish merchant^ for twenty 
pieces of silver — about 21 58, 7j^dL 
sterling. They carried him into 
Egypt) where he was sold to Poti- 
phar, an officer of Fharaohi who 
soon committed to him the care 
of his domestic affairs, on accomit 
of his prudence. In Potiphar's 
house his trials were severe; for a 
season, indeed, he suffered U]:gustly ; 
but at length God brought forik 
jktf righUtmfMta at the Ught, and 
hia 8(dvaHon at a hmving lamp, 
Ko reader of the Bible is ignorant 
of his history, which, for its touch- 
ing pathos, singular beauty, and 
moral import, surpasses all other 
histories of mere men. What ren- 
ders it chiefly remarkable, however, 
is, not the constancy of the son's 
affection for the father, which lived 
through long separation, and sur- 
mounted all the temptations in- 
volved in his ' sudden and very high 
elevation — not the noble-minded 
frankness with which he acknow- 
ledged his kindred, and made wi^ 
for them to the throne of Pharaoh, 
though they belonged to a despised 
and hated class, and though at his 
hands they had deserved anything 
but kindness — not the simplicity, 
the singleness of heart, which pre- 
vented his concealing the lowHness 
of his origin, and which took him 
to weep over his father's corpse in 
the valleys of Canaan, the modest 
cradle of his race — ^not the faith 
which led him to love the land of 
Canaan, and anticipate the abode 
of his posterity there with much 
more sadsfiustion than he could have 
regarded their continued greatness 
In Egypt; — but it is the identity of 
Joseph's character, the light in 
Irhich it is exhibited by himself, . 
and regarded by his brethren. It 
is uniform throughout, just what it 



might be expected to be ; the whole 
is so sunple and natuial, that wo 
cannot but observe its obvious 
marks of reality, and irifer the per- 
fect veracity of a history in which 
such a character is one of the chief 
heroes. 

Joseph has been conadered as a 
type of Christ; and undoubtedly 
there are resemblances in the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the 
patriarch to those oS the Messiah; 
but as no intimation is given in 
scripture of this typical relation, it 
does not seem safe or iudicious to 
insist upon it. His history is re- 
corded apparently on account of 
its moral uses; and that its sim- 
plicity and truth to nature might 
furnish one point of irresistible 
internal evidence of the truth of 
the Mosaic narrative. 

JOSEPH, husband of Mary, and 
suppotied father . of Jesus Christ, 
Matt L 19; a just man, whose or- 
dinaiy residence was Nazareth. 
Here he lived by the labouz of his 
hands at his trade, that of a car^ 
penter, where probably Le continued 
till his death, which is supposed to 
have happened before oar Saviour's 
entering on his public ministry. 
; JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA, 
a Jewish senator, and privately s 
disciple of Christ, Luke xxiii. 51; 
John xix. 38. It may be easily 
supposed that this person did not 
assent to the sentence pronounced 
on Jesus by the Sanhedrim, since 
after our Saviour's death he went 
boldly and begged the body of our 
Lord, and buried him in an hon- 
ourable manner, in ft new tomb 
which he had caused to be made 
for hia own £EBnily, Matt, xxvii. 6a 

JOSHUA, son of Kun, of the 
tribe of Ephraim, assistant and 
afterwards successor of Moses, was 
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|Drn A.SL 2460. His first name 
ras Hoshea, which Moses changed 
to Jehoshua. or Joshua, which 
inswers to the name Jesus, a 
Kwiour. His first exploit wus the 
rout of the Amalekites, Exod. xyii. 
When Moses went up to mount 
Sinai, he was accompanied by 
Joshua, Exod. xxiv. He had the 
care of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, Exod. xxxiii. 1 1 . When 
the people came to Kadesh-bamea, 
he was one of those who were de- 
puted to spy the land of Canaan, 
Numb. xiii. 17, and together with 
Caleb, he encouraged the people to 
undertake the conquest of the land; 
Joshua and Caleb only, of all the 
spies and of their contemporaries, 
entered into that land. At this 
time Joshua was about eighty-four 
years of age. 

The book which bears his name 
18 a record of the exploits of the 
people under his command during 
about thirty years. It bears ample 
testimony to the piety, courage, 
tnd disinterested integrity of this 
listinguished captain. He died in 
lis hundred and tenth year, after 
having settled the chosen tribes in 
the peaceable possession of the ter- 
ritory God had given them, and 
having most solemnly charged them 
to serve the Ij^rd alone. The book, 
except the last few verses giving an 
account of his death, is thought to 
have been written by himself. 
From its similarity, in some parts, 
to parts of the book of Judges, it 
has been regarded by some as the 
production of some other writer. 
There were other persons of the 
)ame of Joshua, 2 Kings xxiii. 8 ; 
^ech. iii. 1, 3, 9. 

JOSIAH, God hecOed, son of 
Amon, king of Judafa, and of Jedi • 
dah, daughter of Adaiah of Bosoath, 



2 Kmgs xxii. 1 . He began to reign 
at eight years old, a.m. 3363, act- 
ing like a wise and pious prince, 
restoring the neglected worsJiip of 
Jehovah, and extirpating idolatry 
from the land, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1, 
&c. But unadvisedly, and without 
any call, he went forth to oppose 
Pharaoh Necho in his expedition 
against Carchemish, and in the 
battle that ensued he was mortally 
wounded; and, being carried to 
Jerusalem, he died there, greatly 
lamented, having reigned thirty- 
one years, 2 Kings xxii.; zxiiL; 2 
Chron. xxxiv.; xxxv. 

JUBH.ee, every fiaieth year 
among the Jews, Lev. xxv. 10. It 
was a year of universal joy and 
festivity; none either sowed or 
reaped; all estates reverted to their 
original possessors, and Hebrew 
slaves were set free. Lev. xxv. The 
political object of the year of ju- 
bilee was to prevent the too great 
oppression of the poor by the rich. 
It contributed to preserve the dis- 
tinction of tribes, families, and pos- 
sessions, so that the descent of tlio 
Messiah was easily ascertained ; 
and, like the Olympiad among the 
Grreeks, and the Lustrum of the 
Latins, it assisted in the ready com- 
putation of time. Usher places the 
6rst jubilee in the year of the world 
2609. This festival takes its name 
from a ram*s horn, a great number 
of which were blown to usher in 
the year. The jubilee was typical 
of the gospel state and dispensation, 
which is described, Isa. Ixi. 1, 2, as 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 

JUDAH, fourth son of Jacob and 
Leah, was bom in Mesopotamia. 
▲.M. 2249, Gen. xxix. 35. It was 
Judah who advised his brethren to 
sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, r». 
ther than to spill his blood, Gen 
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vil. 26. But little ia said of 
[all's life, and Uwt little iiot 
all honourable. The tribe of 
lah was the most numerous of 
of the tribes, and its inherit- 
e lay in the most southern and 
ile part of Palestine. T/ie seep- 
or the r^al power, was not to 
art from Judah until Shihh 
te, which was remarkably ful- 
id in our Saviour's coming into 
world at the time he did. Ju- 
ly when used in opposition to 
ael, signifies the kingdom of that 
ne. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, the dis- 
le who for thkty pieces of silver, 
3 than Zt 10«. sterling, treache- 
isly gave Jesus up into the hands 
his foes. It has been thought, 
it knowing the Master's miracu- 
is power, Judas anticipated that 
would rescue himself out of their 
uds, while the opportunity would 
taken for his declaring himself 
3 Messiali, and establishing his 
pected kingdom. In even this 
iw, however, the conduct of Judas 
IS instigated by covetousness 
3ne. In his remorse the scrip- 
res tell us he hanged himself; and 
another place it is said, that 
llir^ hea^Bong he burtt osundeTf and 
I his bowels gtnthed out, Acts i. 18, 
>th \v'hich accounts are easily re- 
•nciled. He hung himself pro- 
ibly on some tree near a preci- 
ce, and the rope or branch 
-eaking, he might be dashed to 
ieces by the fall. 

JUDAS, or JUDE, surnamed 
liaddseus, or Lebbteus, and the 
calot, and sometimes our Lord's 
rcther, being brother to James the 
.CSS, who was son, as is supposed? 
D Mary the sister of the virgin 
lary. No particulars of his life 
ro known. Tliere is a canonical 



epistle under his name in the New 
Testament, addressed to all the 
faithful, or converted Jews, in Asi^ 
Minor, and beyond the Kuphratet^ 
or perhaps to Christians generally 
but it is doubted by some whether 
he was the author of it, or even 
whether it is of divine authority, 
because of some references in it to 
supposed apocryphal books. It is 
to be found, however, in all the 
ancient catalogues of the sacred 
writings, and is quoted by some of 
the &thers. 

JUDEA, or JUDJSA, the coun- 
tiy possessed by the Jews, situate 
in Asia Minor, and now subject to 
Turkey. It was called Palestine, 
or the Land of the Philistines, 
who inhabited its coasts; and thb 
Holt Laiid, from its having been 
the scene of our Lord and Saviour's 
hfe and sufferings. This country 
is likewise called the Land of 
Canaan, and the Land of Pro- 
mise. Its northern extremity con- 
sists of a ridge of mountains, called 
Lebanon, and Anti- Lebanon, sepa- 
rating it from S3ma; its eastern 
boundary is another ridge of moun- 
tains, the northern end of which is 
denominated Hermon. This ridge 
extends in a bending line south- 
ward to the Salt or Dead Sea. The 
wilderness of Zin, and the land of 
the Amalekitcs, or Arabia Petrsea, 
lie on its southern side; and on the 
west it is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Great Sea. It was 
formerly so fertile, that it was 
termed the hnd flowing toith milk 
and honey ; but, through the indo- 
lence of its present inhabitants, 
little more than the spontaneous 
productions of the soil grow there. 
Jerusalem was its principal town, 
i Its piincipal river was the Jordan, 
I flowing from Lebanon in almost 9 
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direct line nontherly, through the 
iafke of Ohinaereth to the Dead Sea; 
and it was full of mountauis, the 
udes of whiob, terraced, were made 
exceedingly productive. Joidiua 
•iivided the land into twelve parts 
among ail the trihes; hut after the 
death of' Solomon, this division still 
remaining, ii was separated into two 
principalities or kingdoms, those 
of Israel anil Judah. One of these 
vas overtbrfywn hy the king of As- 
syria, ahoiit seven hundred and 
twenty yenrs hefore Christ; the 
other hy Kehuchadnezzar, for a 
period of artventy years, ahout • a 
hundx^Gid and fourteen years later. 

The WxLDEBinsss ov Judea 
was a wild and desert country 
flong the fionthem coast of the 
Jordan, east of Jerusalem — a stony 
and desolatis r^on of most savage 
aspect Here John the Baptist 
first preached, and here Christ was 
tempted of the deril, Matt, iil, iv.; 
liuke iv. 

JUDGES, tiie supreme magis- 
irates who governed the Israelites 
from Joshua to the time of Saul,- 
during three hundred and thirty- 
nine yeara Their authority was 
extensive, Imt less than that of 
kings. Tbey were not hereditary, 
they had no ahsolute power of life 
and death; they never undertook 
war, except when called to it hy 
God, or hy the people; they exacted 
no tribute; there were intervals 
sometimes of considerable length 
between tfa9 judges, their office and 
work bein^ extraordinary, and de- 
signed for particular exigencies; 
they used ao sceptre or diadem; 
they could not make laws, but 
were to take care only that those 
enacted by Moses were observed. 
See Jswa 

A court of judges and officers 



was appointed for every city by the 
law of Moses, Deut.xxi. 8 ; to whooi 
small matted of difference were 
referred.- Every tribe had also a 
prince or a jud^ whose office seems 
to have been miBtary; and these 
were the elders or the judges of the 
congregation, seventy in number, 
Numb. xL 16, 17, 24, 25. 

The Book of Judges ^ a cat 
nonical part of the Old Testament 
containing the history of the peopU 
of Israel under the judges; probably 
it is a collection of several smaller 
histories, at first separate, but 
brought together by Samuel, or 
Ezra. It was written before Da- 
vid's time; the description of Jeru- 
salem, i. 21. was not true after that 
monarch took possession of it^ 
The last five chapters ttre a kind 
of appendix to the book, relating 
several memorable transactions 
which took place in the time of 
the judges. 

JUDGMENT, DAY OF, the 
period terminating the present di»- 
pensation oi grace towards fallen 
man, and fixing the everlasting 
destiny of men and angels, Matt 
XXV. 31 — 46; 1 Cor. xv. 24 — ^26; 
1 Thess. iv. 14. Of this day there 
are various predictions in the divine 
word. Its proceedings will be con- 
ducted by Jesus Christ, as a part 
of the work entrusted to liim as the 
Mediator on behalf of man; they 
will in all probalnlity extend over 
a long tract of time, day being nse^ 
for a time of indefinite length. 
Every one of fta imut give account oj 
himself tmto Ood. One great ob- 
ject of this account is to vindicate 
the divine proceedings, and to show 
how righteously God deals with all 
men according to their deeds. The 
scene will be indescribably awfoL 
Nothing of terror or magnifioenoe 
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bitlierto. beheld — no glory of the i 
rising ETin after H night of darkness I 
and storm — no conynlsions of the I 
eartb — no wide irruption of watcrj j 
~—no flojning comet dragging its I 
bnming trmn over hnlf the heaven, 
can convey an adequate conception | 
ofits bright and irresistible deTastH- i 
lion, a ThesB. i. 7, 8 ; aPetiii 10, 
The secrets of ail hearts will be I 
■mveUed, the vorka of all laid open, | 
the last rclnctant Hnner will be . 
separated from the congregadon of '• 
therighteoas,Psa.L S ; and inflexible 
justice, often disregaidefl, derided, 
and defied, ntlers thdr eternal 
doom t To the saints this wQl be 
a day of glory and hoiionr. They 
will be pnbllcl}' acknowledged l^ 
the Savionr, justified from every 
accusation liud against them, in- 
vested with immortal bodies, pre- 
sented by Christ to the Father, and 
admitted to the highest felicity in 
tbe immediate presenea of God and 
file Lamb for ever. ' Saviour, hast- 
en thine ai^>eariug]' Even lo ofme, 
liordJemi. 

Thb Judomesit is sometimai 
nsed lor the court of judges, or tlis 
KvnagQgue tribunals among the 
Jews, which ^ed reli^ons ques- 
tions, Bud had the power of infiict- 
iDg li^dt puniShmebts, as the pmi- 
ishment 'of stripes, MatL v. S9. 

JUSlPER; .viz., 1 Kings lis. 4, 
6 ; Job XXX. 4, and_ Psa. cxx. 4. 
llie word in the original is 'Stlhem, 
wWch, in the Syriao version, is 
rendered tarpoiliae tree; and the 
Chaldee jKtmplirase renders it 
brooitt^ The SeptuEi^nt renders 
these passages, the first as appears 
from T. B, simply " a plant;' the 
second, " roots of wood;' and the 
tlur^'",coalB of the desert' Our 
knoi^led^oftbenstursl bistoi; of 




■ jnSTICE, di 
tial perfection of Gud, by which, 
both in himaelj' and in all bis pro- 
ceedings irith his creatnres, he is 
inflexibly righteous and true, Psa. 
Ixxiix. 14. a. the political virtna 
which renders to every man his due; 
and is either distributive, vii, what 
princes, magistrates. Job 
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the dealings of per- 
sons with each other, Gen. iviiL 19. 
In administering justice among 
the JowB, certain laws and rules 
were observed, which may iilustratd 
a few paseages of Scripture. The 
accused and accnssr both appeared 
before tho court : the former, called 



cueed; the 
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the.rigiit handdfth 
latter, when the caUse was oi con- 
sequence, appeared with dishevelled 
hair, and mourning garmeiits,' Pas. 
oil. 6: ZecL iii. 1—3. Two or 
three witnesses were necessary to 
establish a charge, and these were 
sworD to tbe t;-nUi of their ailega- 
tiODS, Dent. xix. 15; blatt. ixvL 
63. The lot was sometimes used 
to determine points of difficult, 
ProT. xviit 18 ; Itfl Urim and 
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tliummim were anci^itly resorted 
to, Josh, vii 14 — 24; 1 Sam 'uv. 
The sento^nce was pronounced wd 
executed immediatelyi Josh, m 22 ; 
1 Sam. xzii. 18; 1 Kings ii. 23; 
Mark xir. 65. The accused person 
sometimes was elevated to a high 
place in the court, that all might 
see him, 1 Kings zzL 9. The ac- 
cuser and witnesses also stood, 
Matt xii. 42 ; Acts xzv. 7. Some- 
times the torture was applied to 
obtain a confession. Acts xxii. 24. 
The sentence of the court was 
jften given hy black and white 
stones, or shells, Rev. ii. 17. When 
the criminal was condemned, if 
the case was capital, the witnesses 
put their hands upon his head, say- 
ing, '* Thy blood be upon thine 
own head," Matt. xxviL 25: his 
hands were bound with cords, and 
his feet with fetters, 2 Sam. iiL 34. 
There are many instances in the 
scriptures of the fearful prompti^ 
tude with which sentences were 
executed; and still, in the judicial 
proceedings of eastern rulers, as 
soon as suspicion is entertained, or 
offence given, the unhappy victim 
receives the messenger of death, and 
is instantly executed in silence and 
solitude, 2 Kings vi. 32 ; Prov. xvi. 
1 4. The public executioner some- 
times resides, by virtue of his office, 
in the royal palace. 

JUSTIFICATION, the acquittal 
of an accused person, or pronounC' 
ing him innocent or righteous in 
respect of any charge laid against 
liim. In theological discussion, 
Justification is pronouncing a man 
"nghteous, not because he has not 
;^inned, but because there is im- 
outcd to him, or placed to his ac- 
count, the righteousness of another, 
even of Christ It includes pardon, 
and is fery nearly synonymous 



with it; though there is this one 
difference, pardon merely prevents 
condemnation, justification restores 
to the favour of God, and bestows 
a title to eternal life. Still, how- 
ever, the terms pardon and justifi* 
cation are uf>ed as synonymous, 
Acts xiiL 38, 39, and Rom. iv. 5 — 
8. JustifiC'ation takes place when 
a sinner believes in Christ, Rom. v. 
I. Justification does not consist in 
the impression, manifestation, or 
persuasion that we are justified; 
whatever we are so persuaded of, 
if it be true at all, must be true 
before its discovexy to us. Justifi- 
cation is the act of divine grace, 
whereby on account of Christ's 
obedience, a sinner is accepted of 
God, and dealt with as though he 
had not sinned. Its results are 
peace with God, Rom. v. 1 ; James 
ii. 23; adoption into the family of 
God, Rom. viii. 17; and the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, Acts 
ii. 38 ; Gal. iv. 6. Thus are pro- 
duced tranquillity of conscience, 
Rom. viii. 15, 16; power over nn, 
Rom. viii. 1 ; and a joyous hope of 
heaven, Rom. xv. 13. 

The ground of justification is 
exclusively the all-sufficient and 
perfect work of Jesus Christ, Jer. 
xxiii. 6; Rom. iii. 20— 22 ; v. 9, 18, 
19 ; X. 3—10 ; 1 Cor. i. SO. Christ 
graciously undertook to bear our 
sins, which were accordingly im- 
puted to liim, or placed to his ac- 
count, so that he was dealt with 
by God as the offender, 2 Cor. t. 
19. Sinners who believe in Christ, 
by virtue of their union with biro, 
are dealt with as partakers of Ills 
righteousness. He has endured on 
their behalf the penalty of the law; 
they become, through die abundant 
gi'ace of God, tlie acknow^etlicod 
objects of his favour 
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KADESH-BARNEA, a city on 
tlie south-western border of the 
promised land^ celebrated as the 
place from whence the Israelites in 
their jonmej from Egypt to Canaan 
were twice sent back when they 
were on the point of entering the 
land to be given them to possess, 
Numb. xiii. 26; xiv. 25; xx. 14 — 
22. The lot falling to Jndah 
reached to this place, Josh. xy. 3. 
It lay about midway between 
mount Hor where Aaron died, and 
the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. Some have thought that 
there were more places than one 
of this name. 

EEDAR, hhck, son of Ishmael, 
Gen. XXV. 13, and father of an 
Arabian tribe, who dwelt principally 
in the south of Arabia Deserta. 
Arabia Deserta is sometimes in 
Scripture called Kedar, Psa. cxx. 5. 
By some the name is said to signify 
power and dignity ; this tribe was 
mighty and of great wealth, Isa. 
xxi. 16, 17; Ix. 7. 

KENITES, people who dwelt 
westward of the Dead Sea, and ex- 
tended themselves pretty far into 
Arabia Petrsea, Judg. L 16 ; 1 
Chron. U. .55; 1 Sam. xv. 6. In 
Saul's time the Kenites were min- 
gled with the Amalekites. The 
lands of the Kenites were in Judah's 
lot. The Kenites dwelt in moun- 
tains and rocks almost inaccessible, 
Numb. xxiv. 21, but they were 
reduced to subjection and capti- 
vity, according to Balaam's pro- 
phecy. 

KFKIZZIT^c' an ancient peo- 



ple of Canaan, whoee laud God 
promised to the descendants of 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 19. They are 
supposed to have dwelt in the 
mountains south of Judah. 

KETUHAH, Abraham's second 
wife, by whom he had six sons, 
Gen. xxv. This marriage of Abra- 
ham, supposed to have taken place 
after the death of Sarah, is thought 
to show strikingly his faith in the 
divine promise which declared that 
he should be the father of many 
nations. He was one hundred and 
forty years old, and as yet had but 
two sons, Ishmael and Isaac. Ob- 
vious difficulties, however, in this 
view, have led good commentatorr 
to suggest that Keturah like Hagn- 
might have been a sort of second 
ary wife to Abraham during Sarah 
life, though to avoid interrupting the 
leading narrative, the historian does 
not advert to her or her children 
till after Sarah's death and buriaL 
There would have been no violation 
of the then received laws of mo- 
rality in such matters, for Abraham 
to have taken Keturah to wife at 
this earlier period. 

KEY, an instrument to open a 
lock, Judg. iii. 25. Doors and 
trunks were usually closed Y^th 
bands; keys loosened them in a 
manner diiferent from our keys. A 
key is used figuratively for the gift 
of interpreting Scripture; for the 
whole of the gospel administration, 
with respect both to the publishing 
of its doctrine, and the dispensii^g 
its ordinances. Matt. xvi. 19 ; also 
for government and power Isa. 

a 
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xxii. 22. Jesus Christ has the hey 
ofhades^ the invisible world, <md of 
defithy Rev. i. 18, «.e., he brings to 
the grave, or delivers from it, as and 
when he pleases. 

KIDRON, a brook, or, as some 
think, a winter torrent, running 
through the valley on the east of 
Jerusalem, between it' and the 
mount of Olives. At the south- 
west comer of the city, it turns to 
the south, and runs to the Dead 
Sea, 1 Kings xv. 13. The garden 
at the foot of Olivet, where Christ 
nnd his disciples often resorted, lay 
on the eastern side of this brook, 
•John xvin. 1, 2. 

KINGDOM, a word variously 
applied in the Scripture, Psa. ciii. 
19 ; Dan. iv. 3, describe Grod's 
universal empire over all creatures. 
The phrase kingdom of heaven m 
the gospels, manifestly alludes to 
the predicted character of that dis- 
pensation which Jesus Christ should 
set up, Dan. ii. 44; vii. 13, 14; 
Micah iv. 6, 7. This kingdom, 
typified by the Jewish theocracy, 
was declared by John Baptist and 
by Christ and his disciples in the 
days of his flesh, to be at hand, but 
it did not come with power till 
Jesus rose from the dead, and sat 
dovm on the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on highj Psa. ii. 6 ; Acts ii 32 
— 36. Concerning this kingdom, 
or, as it must be understood, his 
church, Christ says, John xviii. 36, 
17, it is not of Utis worlds it is not 
of worldly origin, not supported h^ 
worldly power, it recognizes not 
mere worldly men as its subjects; 
it exists not for worldly ends. Its 
privileges are spiritual, its laws are 
hoiy, its objects are heavenly. All 
belong to it who have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious. 

There is an apparent contradio- 



tion between 1 Cor. xv. 28, and 
such passages as Luke i. 32, 33, 
but it is only apparent. The king- 
dom of Christ as a mediatorial in- 
strumentality for saving men must 
of course terminate when that pur- 
pose is accomplished, but his reign. 
as the Son of God, associated with 
his Father in the government of all 
worlds, will never cease. 

Moses, though the polity he 
founded was that of a sacerdotal 
republic, anticipated a not very 
distant departure from his instita- 
tions in this particular, Deut. xvii. 
14, and the fact justified these an- 
ticipations, 1 Sam. viiL When the 
people had a king, however, he 
reigned not in his own right, nor 
in that which the people conceded, 
but as the Lord's anointed. The 
priest and the prophet interfered 
with his movements. He was the 
representative of the theocracy 
established over the people, and 
had to take instruction^ somewhat 
frequently from the ministers o 
God, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; 2 Sam. ii 
1 ; 1 Kings xxii. 7—29, with a 
multitude of other passages in the 
history of Jewish kings. The fig- 
ment of divine right in royalty 
or the divine right of particular 
individuals, or a particular race, to 
reign in any land, derives no sanc- 
tion from scripture. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF, two ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment; so called, because they con- 
tain the history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, ftom the begin- 
ning of Solomon's reign down to 
the Babylonish captivity, for the 
space of near six hundred years. 
The two books of Samuel are called 
in the Septoagint and Vulgate, the 
first and second books of Kings. 
Thiose records were probably writ- 
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ten by cotemporary prophets. They 
are mentioned as written by dif- 
ferent persons in varions parts of 
scripture. Thus Solomon's history, 
1 Kings xi. 41. Rehoboam's, 2 
Chron. xiL 14. Jehoshaphat's, 2 
Chron. xx. 34. Uzziah and Heze- 
kiah's, 2 Chron. xxv. 22 ; zxxiL 
32. Perhaps the hooks were com- 
piled by one person from the pub- 
lic records^kept by different pro- 
phets in succession. At what time 
tliey were so compiled is open to 
considerable dispute among learned 
men. A very close affinity between 
several passages in these books and 
passages in Jeremiah's prophecy, 
incline some to the opinion that 
they were compiled as late as the 
reign of Evil-merodaoh, who as- 
cended his throne B.C. 562 years. 
Compare— 
2 Ki. xvii. 13, with Jer. vii. 13. 

1 Ki. X. 8, xxiL 8. 

2 Ki. xxiv., XXV. lii. 

1 El. xi. 4, vjii. 25, xxxiii. 17. 

ix. 5. xiii. 13, 

xvii. 25. 

2 Ki. xxi. 12. xix. 3. 
Apparent contradictions in these 
books to each other, or to other 
books in several matters, which a 
careful reader will discover, may 
he traced to corruptions of the text 
in copying, e.g.j 1 Kings iv. 26 ; 2 
Chron. ix. 25; 1 Kings ix. 23; 2 
Chron. viiL 10, or they may be re- 
conciled by a careful attention to the 
language employed. 1 Kings -^i. 
15; 2 Chron. ill. 15; one of these 
passages speaks of the length of the 
pillars separately, the other speaks 
of their length together. 1 Kings 
XV. 10; 2 Chron. xiii. 2; in the 
former passage the word trandated 
mother means gfwtdmotkerf in the 
latter it means mother properly so 
(Milled. Words denotuijr domestic 



relationship are often indefinite In 
then* import. 

The kings of Israel and Judah 
have been mentioned under the 
article Jews. Between the Old and 
New Testaments after the supreme 
power over the Jews had been 
established by Judseus Maccabseua, 
the following kings or supreme 
magistrates reigned : 

BBIONSD. A.M. 

Judseus MaccabsBus, 5 yr8.to3860 
Simon 9 „ 3869 

John Hyrcanus, 29 „ 3898 
Aristobulus, 1 „ 3899 

Alexander Jannseu8,27 » 3926 
Salome, his widow, 9 „ 3935 
Hyrcanus, priest, — „ 3940 
Antigonus, priest, — „ 3967 
Herod th6 Gieat, — „ 4001 
the first year of Jesus Christ. 

Herod's dominions were divided 
among three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Philip. 

Agrippareoeived from the Roman 
emperor part of Judea, with the 
title of king, which he enjoyed 
about seven ye^s; and after that, 
till its utter ruin, Judea was placed 
under Ronum governors. 

KISHON, a brook, several 
sources of which hate been ascer- 
tained, as it is thought, most of them 
near or in mount Tabor. The 
brook passes through the valley of 
Jezreel to the south-east comer of 
the bay of Acre. It was a moun- 
tain torrent, which swelled exceed- 
ingly upon sudden rains, as at the 
destructian of Sisera's host. 

KISS, a mark of friendships 
Heb. xiiL 24; adoration, homaga 
respect, Psa. u, 12; Luke vii. 44. 
Paul speaks frequently of the kiaa 
of peace or charUy, which was m 
use am<mg believers, and was given 
by them to one another publicly in 
their religious assemblies, as a tokmi 



\t oharit; and anian. Eisung tlie 
(bet ii expi«uive in eutem countries 
nf exniWuiC gratitude or revereaca, 
Euid wBi sonieldinea carried bo far 
M thattha prict of certain paraona* 
feet in the dnst waakiBwd. Brsh- 
mins in tbe East Indiea eren no<r 
receive from natiros tlie moat abject 
of thaee Indica^oni of reverence. 

KITE, a apedea of falcon, re- 
markable for Bharp-eightedneea, 
Job xxviiL 7. The word reDdered 
vtiHure U properly tbe glade or kita. 
In lao. liii. 22 ; Jer. 1. 39, Boohart 
•B7S jackala are intended, but the 
ooDteil in each place, and espe- 
aailj tha last, deterroinea the 
meanins to an unclean bird, pro- 
bably ^s kite. Kitea were aban- 
dant in Egypt, and no donbt in 
Palestine alio. They are * weak 




kod eowanUy Urd, feeding on car- 
rion, fieb, iiuecta, and am^ bble. 
KOHATU, auembls, e«coad eon 



LAB 

of Len, Gen. xlvi. U.headortlis 
Kohatbitea, appointed to cany tlis 
ark and aacred Teasels of the taber- 
nacle, dariiig tha march aC tha 
Israolilfls in the wildeTnesa. Eiod. 
tL 16; Numb. iv. 4— 6. 

KORAH, son of Iibar. grandaon 
of Levi, and cousin of Moaea and 
Aaron ; who being dissatisfied with 
tho rank he held as a Levite, and 
envying tbe anthority of his rela- 
tions, formed a party agunst them, 
in which he engaged Dattian, Abi- 
ram, and On, of Reuben'a tribe, 
witb two hondred and £fty of the 
principal roen from otlw tribes. 
Tbe people to a very considerable 
extent sympathized with the con- 
spirators, because the fint-bora 
throughout their tribes had been - 
deprived of sacerdotal rights in 
&vour of t^e tribe of Larl. Bea- 
ben's tribe might think to regain 
tha distinction of ibe firaC-bom of 
tbnr father Jacob to which Joseph 
had been preferred. The aona at 
Korah were appointed by David to 
guard the doors of tlie temple, and 
to take a leading part in the praiae* 
of God, I Chrou. ix. 19. To them 
several psalms, xlit. — xlix., l nvi y, 
liuv., lixxvii., and Luzviii., are 
ibed, probably aa suited to that 
of tha service over which th^ 
preaided. 



LABAK, ion oTBctlrael, grand- 
ton of Nahor, brother to Rebokab, 
and father of Rachel and Leah, 
Gen. xxTiiL See Jacoh. The first 
thing we hear of him ia bia accom- 
modating Abraham's aervant when 
he WM seeking a wife for Isaac; 



perhaps he wa» iodnoed to tliii, 
partly by the bracelata and ths 
ear-ring which the servant had 
alrsadygiventohianster. Certainly 
his subsequent history sxhibita any- 
thing but the man of geoetoai^. 
He profeuad religion, but WM Co- 



LAC 



LAM 



tetons and snperstitioiiSybent only 
on advancing his owu interests, 
Gen. xxix., xxx. xzxi. 

LACHISH, a city in the Bonth 
of the tribe of Jndtdi, Josh. x. 23. 
Sennacherib besieged but did not 
conquer it, and from thence he sent 
Rabshakeh against Jerusalem, 2 
Kings xviii. 17; xiz. 8; 2 Chron. 
xxxiL 9. Idolatrous worship amcmg 
the people of Grod commenced at 
this place, Micah i. 13. It was a 
place of some note four hundred 
years afler Christ 

LAMECH, a descendant of Cain, 
son of Methusael, and father of 
Jabal, Jubal, Tubal-cain, and Naa- 
Diah, Gen. iv. 18, &o. The men- 
tion of him is connected with the 
circumstance of his having taken 
more than one wife, so that poly- 
gamy is thought to have originated 
with him. Perhaps his language. 
Gen. iv. 23, 24, should be under- 
stood as an inquiry rather than a 
declaration, and may indicate his 
strugglmg against the power of 
conscience, on account of some 
iniquity with which it charged him. 
Another Lamech was son of Me- 
thuselah, and father of Noah, Gen. 
V. 25. He lived 777 years, and 
died about five years before the 
flood. 

LAMENTATIONS, a mournful 
poem composed by Jeremiah, in 
acrostic verse, upon the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; 
called in Hebrew Echa, from the 
word it begins with. A similar 
book on the death of .«^osiah, is 
supposed to have been lost, 2 Chron. 
TOiXY. 25. In the first two chap- 
ters of the extant book, Jeremiah 
describes the calamities of the siege 
of Jerusalem: in the third, he de- 
plores the persecutions he himself 
hadsuffored: the fourth turns upon 



the ruin of the city and temple, 
and the misfortunes of Zedekiah : 
the fiilh is a prayer for the Jews 
in their dispersion and captivity. 
At the end of the poem he speaks 
of the cruelty of the Edomites, 
who had insulted Jerusalem in her 
misery, and contributed to her de- 
molition ; and whom he tlireatena 
with the wrath of God. The style 
is lively, pathetic, moving, and 
tender. " One would think," says 
Dr. South, " that every letter was 
written with a tear, every word 
with the noise of a broken heart." 
There is no wild incoherency, no 
abrupt transition in the book; all 
appears to be dictated by the feel- 
ings of real grief. Every chapter 
exoept the third, consists of twenty- 
two verses, each beginning with a 
different letter, the Hebrew alpha- 
bet being thus passed through in 
succession. The third chapter of 
sixty- six verses, differs from the 
rest, in that three verses success- 
ively begin with the same letter. 
In Psa. cxix., the same peculiarity 
is observable, every verse in sec- 
ticms of eight commencing in the 
same manner. It has been sup- 
posed, from thv reckoning which 
Josephus makes vtf Old Testament 
books, that the Lamentations were 
regarded as a part of the book of 
Jeremiah. Modem Jews place it 
with the Hagiogmpha, with Ruth, 
Esther, Ecclesiasles, and Song of 
Solomon, attributing it not to the 
spirit of prophecy, but still to the 
Spirit of God, who«e inspiration, as 
they thought, was not always pro- 
phetical. 

LAMP. The houses in the east 
were lighted with lamps; hence 
lamps are frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, and they are often used 
figuratively. It was the custom to 
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1mm lamps all night, and this 
custom, together with the effect of 
a lamp's going out, or being extin« 
guished, snpplies yarions fignresi 
2 Sam. zzL 17; ProY. xiiL 9; xz. 
20. An enduing and nnhroken 
■accession is indicaited by the sym- 
bol of keeping up of such a light, 
1 Kings xL 36; Z7. 4; Psa. czzzii 
17. They were nsoally placed 
no a high stand rising from the 
grovmd, and were often burned in 
every apartment Hence the force 
of Job xviiL 5, 6 ; zxL 17 ; Jer. zxv. 
10, as images of perfect desolation. 
Candle is improperly used for lamp 
in these and many other passages. 
Prosperity Is indicated by a burn- 
ing lamp, 1 Kings zL 86; Job 
zxix.2, 3. 

LANGUAGtE, in general de- 
notes those articulate sounds by 
which men express their thoughts. 
Moses represents Adam and Eve, 
immediately on their creation, as 
using a language, and imposing 
i&mes on things, the knowlcMige of 
the nature of which, since the names 
are often descriptive, they must 
have had immediately from God. 
A minute study of the different 
languages now used, and especially 
of oriental languages, produces the 
conviction that all must have 
sprung from one source, and most 
probably that source was the He- 
brew, though perhaps in a less arti- 
ficial state than we have it in now. 

The ooniusion of language at 
Babel has given rise to consider- 
able discussion among learned men. 
Some think new languages were 
not then formed, but that only dif- 
ferent dialects or varietit^s in pro- 
nouncing the same words then 
obtained, which they say was a 
gradual, not a sudden thing. This . 
Tiew however, seems contrary to | 



the plain letter and sense of the 
insiHred narrative; and whose coo- 
jectures are safe when this narra- 
tivB is forsaken ? By this means 
the Most Hig^ ensured the dis- 
peraon of men in various direc- 
tions,* the thing they wanted to 
avoid. 

The event, according to tba com- 
mon chronology, is placed about 
100 years after the flood, which 
however seems much too early, 
when we think of the previous 
history. - The Septuagint places it 
530 years after the flood. Dr. 
Hales, who follows nearly the 
chronology of Joeephus in tlds par- 
ticular, gives 600 years after the 
flood as its proper date. Mr. Wal- 
lace, in a valuable dissertation on 
the true age of the world, 1844, 
extends the period to eight cen- 
turies after ike flood. This, by 
the way, is but a specimen of the 
conflicting statements everjrwhere 
made in relation to the early chro- 
nology of the world. 

LAODICEA, an andent city 
lying on the confines of Lydia and 
Phrygia, upon the river Lycus, 
near Colosse. When Paul wrote to 
the Colosdans, he desired them, 
when they had read his e^nstle, to 
send it to the Laodiceans; since 
the same errors had crept into both 
churches. The city anciently was 
exceedingly wealthy and populous. 
Its growing indifference to religion 
towards the close of the first cen- 
tury, occasioned the bitter sentence 
of our Lord, Rev. iiL 16, and now 
it is described as utterly desolate, 
without inhabitants, the den only 
of wolves, jackals, and foxea 

LAYER. A large circular basin 
of brass, made out of the ornaments 
presented by the women to the ta* 
bemacle, Exod. xxxviii 8 ; zL 7 ; iir 
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which the priests were accustomed 
to wash their hands when about to 




perform their duties. Solomon 
constructed one for the temple, 
which stood on twelve brazen oxen, 
1 Kings vii 23 — 44; 2 Chron. iv. 

LAW, a rule of conduct, either 
natural or positive. Natural law 
is founded on the nature of things, 
and is therefore immutable, com- 
prising our duty to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves, Exod. xx.; 
po^tive law is the law given for 
certain circumstances in which 
creatures may happen to be. It 
is the expression of the will of tlie 
governor in reference to creatures 
in such circumstances. Thus the 
law requiring us to worship God 
18 moral; that which requires this 
worship on a particular day, or in 
a particular form, is positive. 

The term sometimes, and espe- 
cially in the Psalms, denotes the 
whole revealed will of God. Some- 
times, as Matt xii. 5; John i. 17 ; 
Acts XXV. 8 ; it denotes the Mosaic 
institutions in contradistinction 
from the gospeL Frequently it is 
used in a restricted sense for the 
ritual or ceremonial observances of 
Judaism, £ph. iL 16; Heb. x. 1; 
and often for the decalogue or ten 
commandments, given on mount 
Sinai, Matt. v. 17; Luke x. 27. 
Law is used in the second of these 
senses when its abrogation by 
Jesus Christ is spoken of. x^itual 



appointments are abolished and set 
aside by the work of the Redeemer. 
The law given by Moses to tiie 
Israelites recognised as its funda- 
mental principles, 1. That Jehovah 
alone was tbe God of that people, 
and their invisible King. 2. That 
the nation was his property, so 
that the people were not to mingle 
themselves with foreign nations, 
not the subjects of the theocrai^. 
3. That the whole land was to be 
so divided as that every family 
should have a freehold. The Le- 
vites were the only aristocrats, 
lords spiritual, or ministers of Je- 
hovah the king, and, as such, min- 
isters of state. The poor were 
mercifully considered, but beggars 
are never mentioned. Lawyers are 
not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, in the New they occur; they 
were a dass of persons whose office 
it was to study and expound the 
law. 

LEAD, a well-known metal, 
ofben mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, Job xix. 23, 24. Lead was 
anciently used for tablets on which 
to inscribe what was intended tc 
be durable. Tacitus, Pliny, an| 
Pausanias, all mention this fact 
and probably in the east, the cus< 
tem of writing on lead may have 
been much more ancient. Some, 
however, think that Job refers to a 
heavy and durable plaster, upon 
which, when it was soft, inscrip- 
tions were easily traced, while, as 
the substance hardened, they would 
be indelible. The words of Job 
have been paraphrased, however, 
'' May the pen be iron, and the ink 
lead, with which they are written 
on an everlasting rock," or, " let 
them not be written with ordinaiy 
perishable materials." Lead wat 
formerly used instead of quick- 



s, Jer. vi. 29. 
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LEAVEK, in H flg^nttiTfi nnn, 
denoUl doctrine, either trns or 
fMw; because u leaves change) 
and transforme into its own natare 
vtbat ii mixed tip vith it, eo does 
tnieorfalM dcKtrineafFectthecon- 
docL ThnB the goepcl is compRred 
toleaven, Matt. iiiL33. Eiraneous 
doattinfia are aleo similai'lf cam- 
pared, Matt. ITL 6—12: 1 Cor. 
T. 6. Daring the seven d^« of 
the passover Exod. xii. 15—19, 
no lemen wai to bo lO Innch as 
(Ban, much lesi used. God rorbade, 



oOering learea or hone; in hia 



the eastern : 



LEE 

and Anti-lihnnus. Tfaa 
range is properly libantu ) 
the Auti-libamu. 
lielwoen them is a long TaUe.v, 
called Cielo-Syria, or Hollow Sy- 
ria, and Josh, xi, 17, the vmllej of 
Lebanon. De la Roqus thinks 
that Lebanon is higher than the 
Alps or PTrenees. The oodara o( 
this mountain werv very ramoni; 
Ihe palace bnilt by Solomon at Je- 
naalem was called ttia hon«e of 
the forest of Lebanon, 1 Kings vIL 
2. Its cedar trcea are now coiA- 
paratively few; its height, however 



aues, B 



I still il 



covered with snow, the white ap- 
pearance of which probably gained 
■ ' its name, denol- 
Ita forests and 
fettililj afford striking i 
the prophets, laa. xl. 16; : 




LEEK. A bidbons plant like | eating it raw as sancfl (br thrit 
s cnltiyated and [ roaattd meat The poor people 
__. It with bM«d, espooialljf for 
Egypt! the inhabitanti ore fond of ] breakfast It it thought, however 
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that the leek in Numb. xi. 5, is | 
rather the succory or endive. 

LEGION, in the Roman mili- 
tary, was a body of foot soldiers 
which consisted of ten cohorts, or 
six thousand men. A l^on of 
devils is mentioned, Mark v. 9 ; of 
angels, Matt. xxvi. 53. 

LENTILES, a kmd of grain or 
pease, of which a coarse kind of 
food used to be made. The len- 
tiles of Egypt were greatly esteem- 
ed; they were stewed down with 
oil and garlic, thus dissolving into j 
a mass, and making a pottage of 
a chocolate or reddish colour, Gen. 
XXV. 30. 

LEOPARD, a wild beast, full 
of spots, exceedingly swift, subtle, 
and fierce. Its ambuscades are 
most artfully arranged, by which 
means other beasts are caught and 
devoured, Isa. xi. 6; Hos. xiii. 7; 
Hab. i. 8. This animal, called 
Kjmrah, was frequently hunted; 
and perhaps Nimrod might have 
his name partly from his delight in 
this particular chase, Gen. x. 9; 
Jer. V. 6; xiii 23; Dan. vii. 6; 
Rev. xiii. 2. 

LEPROSY, a disease in the 
skin, and unmediately beneath the 
skin, which, in certain places, is 
covered with a thin semi-transpa- 
rent scale, lying in circles of about 
the size of a shilling or a half-crown, 
bni sometimes extending to a much 
larger circle. The disease affects 
chiefly the knees and elbows, but 
•ometimes the whole body. Moses 
mentions not less than four kinds 
of leprosy, one of which was ex- 
ceedingly contagious, Lev. xiii. 
The leprosy of the middle ages, or , 
as it Ml called the dt^hantiasis, is a 
mudki worse disease than those of 
which Moses speaks. 

LEVLA.TH AN, a term generally | 



understood of the whale; but at 
that animal does not inhabit th« 
Mediterranean, and as the charac- 
teristics given do not agree with 
the whale, others suppose that by 
Leviathan, the crocodile is meant 
Job xli.; Ps& Ixxiv. 14; civ. 26; 
Isa. xxviL 1. 

LEVITES, the descendants of 
Levi; but this appellation is chiefly 
applied to those employed in the 
lower ministrations of the taberna- 
cle and temple; being distinguished 
jfrom the priests, descendants of 
Aaron, who were hkewise of the 
tribe of Levi, by Kohath, but em- 
ployed in the higher ministrations. 
The Levites were chosen by God 
instead of the first-bom of Israel, 
for the services in which they were 
engaged. The tithe of the com, 
fruit, and cattle, was given them 
for their daily sustenance, out of 
which they contributed one-tenth 
to the priests. Forty-eight cities 
of the land were granted for them 
to dwell in,' thii*teen of them for 
the priests, six of which were cities 
of refuge. While the Levites were 
actually employed in the temple 
service, they were maintained out 
of the store of provisions kept there 
— their consecration was without 
much ceremony. See Numb. ilL 
6, &c.; viii. 5 — 7, &c.; xviii. 21 — 
24; Dent xviii. 6, 8; Josh. xx. 7; 
xxi. 19, 20, &c.; 2 Chron. xxix. 34. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book 
of the Old Testament, being the 
third of the Pentateuch, thus called, 
because it contains principally the 
laws and regulations relating to the 
priests, the Levites, and sacrifices; 
for which reason the Hebrews call 
it the law of the priests. 

LIBATION, the aflFusion of cer- 
tain liquors, as wine, upon victims 
to be sacrificed to the Lord. Among 
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the Hebrews, these libations were 
made after the victim had been 
slain and the pieces laid upon the 
altar ready to be consumed, Lev. 
vi. 20; viU. 25, 26; ix. 4; xvL 12, • 
20. Among the heathen they were I 
made upon the head of the yictim, 
labile it was yet living. To this 
custom, Paul refers, 2 Tim- iv. 6. 
The libation was already poured 
upon him. Also in FhiL iL 17, the 
futh of the Fhilippians is repre- 
sented as the sacrifice, and his 
blood as the libation poured upon it. 

LIBERTINES, Jews, citizens, 
or burgesses- of Rome who had been 
freed from slavery to which the for- 
tune of war, or some other circum- 
stance had reduced them: they had 
a separate synagogue at Jerusalem, 
and sundry of them concurred in the 
persecution of Stephen. Perhaps 
Saul <Jf Tarsus was of this class. 
Compare Acts vi. 9, witii vii. 58, 
and viii. 1. Some have thought, t^at 
the Libertines, like the Cyrenians 
and Alexandrians, are so called 
from the place whence they had 
come. There was a city called 
Libertus or Libertina, in Africa 
Propria, or proconsular Africa. In 
the councU of Carthage, and in the 
Lateran council respectively, a 
bishop was present called the 
" Episcopus sanctsB ecclesise Liber- 
tineusis." 

LICE. Swarms of lice were one 
of the plagues of Eigypt, nor could 
the magicians produce any, Exod. 
viiL 16. This plague was the more 
distressing, from the extreme purity 
which the Egyptians affected. They 
took great care not to harbour any 
vermin about their persons; a wor- 
shipper was defiled, and the tem- 
ples were profaned, if any crea- 
ture of this kind was found upon 
them. It was not only therefore a 



most noisome thing to the people 
in general, but no eanall odium to 
the priests, the most sacred order 
in Egypt, to be overrun with these 
creatures. 

LIGHT, used physical^, Matt. 
xvij. 2; Acts ix. 3; 3dL 7; 2 Cor. 
iv. 6; for a fire giving light, for a 
torch, candle, or lamp; and for the 
material light of heaven, as the sun, 
moon, or stars, Psa. exxxvi. 7; 
James L 1 7. It is used figuratively 
very often in the Scriptnres, to 
denote a manifest or open tCate of 
things. Matt. x. 27; Luke xii. 3; 
also prosperity, truth, and joy. 
God is said, 1 Tim. vL 16, to dwdl 
m light inaccessible^ in allusion per- 
haps to the glory and splendour of 
the holy o£ hdUes, into which only 
the high priest might enter once a 
year, which glory was typical of the 
celestial world. Lev. xvi. 2; Ezek. 
I 22 — 28. Jesus Christ is called 
the true lAghlt — tliA Sun qfriffht- 
eottsness, to denote that he is in the 
spiritual world what the sun is in 
the natural — ^the author of illumi- 
nation and knowledge, life, health, 
and joy. 

LIGURE, a precious stone, said 
to be spotted like the animal called 
the lynx; and others take it for 
the hyacinth. It was the first 
stone in the third row of the high 
priest's breast plate, Exod. xxviil 
19. Theophrastus and Pliny de- 
scribe the ligure as resembling tha 
carbuncle, of a brightness q)arkling 
like fire. 

LILY, of frequent occurrence in 
Scripture, its fragrance and beauty" 
furnidiing beautiful images to the 
Hebrew poets, especially to Solo- 
mon. The lily of the vaUey^ Cant 
ii. 2, does not mean the humble 
flower in this country so called, 
but a noble flower which adorua 



Lie 

our gnrdens, and irhich in nuinj 
part* of FileMiue grew wild in ttit 
fieldt. There wei a lily of s deep 
red 0>>lo<ir, much «st«med in S^'Ho, 
to nhich moit likely Cliriat r^ars, 
Matt Ti. 88— aa The ecarci^ of 
fnel in tbe ewt obliges the inliabit- 
■utt ts OM bf tunu every kind of 
combnBlible mUUr- Tba vitbered 
■IKlki of all kinds of plimts are 
need for heating their bsgnioj asd 
foi similar porpoKB, Matt. vi. 30. 
It baa be«D doubted whether the 
white lily ever grew wild in Syria 
or Palestine. 




LION, the moat eoorageaai and 
generoua of all wild beatla, an em- 
blem of aCrength and valour, Job 
uxviii. 39; Prov. iiyiiL 1. It 
was found in Paleadne and the 
neighbouring countries. The lion 
is known by several names in 
Scripture, 1. Cflr, Deut. miiiJ. 23 ; 
Eiek. x!i. 3; a little lion or Uon's 
whelp. 2. GSqiiii-, Psa. id. IS; 
Frov. liz. 13; a grown lion ea^^ 
in catching prey for her wb^ipa. 3, 
AH, of similar import, Nabum li. 
12; Numb. iixiiL 24. 4. SkacJml, 
a black lion, one in the full strength 
of his age, Job iv. 10; Prov. ixri. 
13; Hoa. V. 14. 5. Luh, a fierce 
or enraged lion, Job iv. 11. These 
■ereral diSerences are important in 
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discovering the propriety of tli* 
allueirau and metaphors emfdoyed 
by the Hebrew poets. 

Jjla JtM o/ Me triU of Jvdah, 
Rev. T. S, u Jeiui Christ. Judab's 
standard was a lion. In Jer. 1. 44, 
Nebuchadneizar seems to be alluded 
to, marching a^iinst Jerusalem 
wMi tliQ strength and fieroanees 
of a lion. Of the Jordan, Mr. 
Usondrelt saya, " After having de- 
scended the outemmt bank, yoa 
go about a furlong upon ■ level 
strand, before yon come to the im- 
mediate bank of the river. This 
seoood bank is so beset with buihca 
and trees, snob as tamariikB, wil- 
lows, oleanders, &c, that jou can 
■eg no water till you have made 
your way through tbem. In this 
thicket anciently, and the same is 
[sported of it at this day, seveml 
■orte of wild beasts were wont to 
harbour themselves, whose being 
washed out of tl* coTsrt by the 
oreiflowings of the river, gave oc- 
cauon to the allusion, Jer. £lix. 19." 
See also Jer. lii. 5. 

Datiiel was cast into the lions' 
den, which was near the royal pa- 
lace, chap. vL 7. "Ac one end of 
the royal palace^" says Host, in 
speaking of Morocoo, " there is a 
place for oatiicbea and their young, 
and beyond the other end, towards 
the mountains, there is a largo 
lions' den, which consists of a targe 
square hole in the ground, with a 
partition, in the middle of which 
there is a door, which the Jews, 
who are obliged to maintain and 
keep them for nothing, are able to 
open and shut from ^ore, and can 
thus entice the lions by means of 
their food, from one division (o tbo 
other, for the purpose of cleaning 
the den. It is all in the open air 
and a persoD may look down over 
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a wall, which is a yard and a quar- 
ter high." 

LOCUST, a formidable insect, 
gregarious, and greatly destructive 
to &e fruits of the ground. The 
Hebrews have several names for 
the locust, which probably distin- 
guish different kinds of the insect 
Their general form and appearance 
is that of the grasshopper, so well 
known in this country. Locusts 
were employed as one of the plagues 
of Egypt; they are threatened as a 
judgment upon the land of Israel, 
for which their numbers and their 
destructive powers aptly fitted them. 
In their migrations, they fly in 
flocks, darkening the air, forming 
compact bodies or swarms many 
yards square. These immense 
numbers follow a leader, they 
sometimes fall upon a country, and 
eat up everything growing upon it. 
If by any means the progress of 
these formidable bodies is stopped, 
and if they die then and there, as 
is sometimetr the case, the whole 
atmosphere is infected. Armies 
are compared to locusts in several 
passages, and most aptly, for, says 
Mr. Hartley, who visited the re- 
gions infested with them in 1826, 
" I am perfectly astonished at their 
multitudea They are indeed as a 
strong people set in battle array; 
they run Uke mighty men, they 
dimb the waUt like men of toar. I 
actually saw them run to and fro 
in the city of Thyatira; they ran 
upon the toaU — they climbed up upon 
the hotues; they entered into the 
windowt like a thieJT Joel ii. 5 — 9. 
Mr. Hartley did not, however, see 
one of the most formidable flights 
of these. insects. 

Locusts were declared clean by 
the law, Lev. xi. 22 ; they are often 
eaten by tl e Arabs, which perhaps 



U not more won<1erftil than that 
we should eat and esteiBm as dalioa- 
cies, oysters, shrimps, crabs, lob- 
sters, cray fish, &c. 




LOG, a Hebrew measure for 
liquids, containing the twelfth part 
of the bin, Lev. ziv. 12 or five- 
sixths of a pint 

LOOKING-GLASS. The look- 
ing-glasses or mirrors, Exod. 
xxxviii. 8, were doubtless of brass: 
the brazen laver and the foot of d 
were made of the hokmg^lasset of 
the women. Anciently, mirrors 
were of brass, tin, silver, and a noix- 
ture of brass and silver, whi<di last 
were the most valuable, and the 
best 

LOT, a covering, son of Haran, 
and nephew of Abraham. After 
the death of his father, he lived 
and travelled with Abraham, but 
when they returned from Egypt, 
the number of their flocks, and 
strife of their herdsmen, obliged 
them to separate. Lot chose the 
well- watered plun of Sodom: his 
subsequent history, however, is an 
illustration of the folly of looking 
only for temporal advantages in 
the course we pursue. He seems 
to have but little felt the import- 
ance of practical godliness in his 
family, or to have had but little 
firmness in muntaining it He is 
honourably mentioned by Peter, 2 
Ep. ii. 7; and though his crimes 
must be censured, pity requires us 
to draw a veil over his character. 
His wife, looking back upon the 
city they had bee" compelled \fi 
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abandon, became a pillar of salt, or 
suffocated by the bituminous par- 
ticles which filled the air; and in- 
crusted with them, she was fixed to 
the spot where she lingered, Gen. 
xix. 26; Luke xvii. 32. 

LOTS. The casting of lots is 
often mentioned in the Scripture 
as determinmg questions; as, which 
of two goats should be sacrificed, 
Lev. xvi. 8 — 10, and which part of 
the promised land the tribes re- 
spectively should possess. Josh, 
xiv. — ^xvi. From the latter of 
these applications, lot is used for 
inheritance, and figuratively for a 
happy condition. The casting of 
the lot was unquestionably a solemn 
appeal to the Most High to deter- 
mine the matter at issue, so that it 
should never be resorted to lightly. 
There are few cases, if any, in 
which casting of lots can be justified 
now. The lots anciently were cast 
either into some one's lap, or into 
the fold of a robe; into a helmet 
or urn, or other vessel, in which 
they were shaken previously to 
being drawn. 

LUCIFER, light hearing, a word 
occurring only in one passage in 
our English version of the Scrip- 
ture, Isa. xiv. 12. A note in 
Barker's Bible thus paraphrases 
the passage: " Thou that thought- 
est thyself most glorious, and as it 
were, placed in the heaven; for 
the morning star that goeth before 
the sun is ^led Lucifer, to which 
Nebuchadnezzar is compared." Dr. 
Henderson translates the line, " Il- 
lustrious son of the morning;" 
remafldng that the application of 
the passage to Satan, and to the fall 
of the apostate angels, as is very 
common, is one of those gross per- 
versions of sacred writ which may 
be traced to the proneness to seek 



more in Scripture than it reaay 
contains, to a disposition to take 
sound instead of sense, and to fol- 
low implicitly received interpreta- 
tions. The scope and connexion 
show that none but the king of 
Babylon is meant 

LUKE, a Syrian, a native of 
Antioch, and by profession a phy- 
sician. He was probably converted 
by Paul's instrumentality at An- 
tioch, and was a companion to that 
apostle in the several journeys 
which he took to propagate the 
faith. Under his direction Luke is 
supposed by some to have written 
his gospel; in which he relates 
circumstances, both as to Christ 
and John the Baptist, which are 
not mentioned by Matthew and 
Mark, who are generally thought 
to have written their gospels before 
him. His order of events is not 
always the same with theirs, most 
probably because he proposed rather 
to classify the things he recorded 
than to follow a chronological order. 
In the manner and style of his 
narrative, it will be seen by the 
attentive observer, that Luke was 
a man of more liberal education 
than the other evangelists ; and it 
is next to.impossible not to observe 
in those records which Luke only 
has given, how he united sweetness 
of manner with genuine simplicity. 
See especially the parables of the 
benevolent Samaritan and the peni- 
tent prodigal, and also his stoiy Oi 
the widow of Nain's son. 

Luke also wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles — not, however, to give a 
complete history of tbe church 
during the period the book com- 
prises, but to show in what way 
the truth of Christianity was con- 
firmed, and to prove the legitimacy 
of the claim of the Oentiles to ad- 
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i.«nssion into the church of God— 
a claim which the Jews, especially 
of that period, disputed. This 
hook is written with a tolerably 
gtrict attention to chronological 
order. 

LUNATIC, a person diseased in 
mind or body, who was supposed 
to be worst at the changes of the 
moon; as epileptics, insane persons, 
and those tormented with fits of 
morbid melancholy. Mad persons 
are still called lunatics, though the 
theory of their being influenced by 
the moon has been exploded. Lu- 
natics and possessed persons are 
carefully distinguished in the scrip- 
ture: see Demoniac. 

LYBIA, a name sometimes de- 
noting the whole of Africa. Lybia 
Proper was a large country lying 
along the Mediterranean, on the 
west of Egypt. It was the country 
of the Lubim, mentioned in the Old 
Testament. Cy rene was its capital 
in later times, Acts ii. 10. 

LYCAONIA, a provmce of Asia 
Minor, lying between Pisidia on 
the west, and Cilicia on the south. 
It is sometimes included in the dis- 
trict called Cappadocia. Some of 
its chief places were Iconium, Lys- 
tra, and Derbe. The speech of 
Lycaoma^ Acts xiv. 6, is generally 
supposed to have been a corrupt 
Greek, intermingled with oriental 
words. 

LYCIA, a province of Asia 
Minor, Acts xxvii. 5, between 
Phrygia on the north, Pamphylia 
on the east, the Mediterranean on 
the south, and Caria on the west 
The greatest part of the country is 
a peninsula in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Patara and My^a, places 
mentioned in Luke's history, were 
in Lycia. 

LYDDA, a city belonging to the 



tribe of Ephraim, about nine milet 
east of Joppa, between that port 
and Jerusalem. Benjamites settled 
here on the return of the Jews 
from captivity, Neh. xi. 35. Here 
Peter cured Eneas, Acts ix. 33, 34. 
Saint Geo]i^e, about whom so many 
fables are told, the patron saint of 
England, b said to have been bom 
here. It is the place which an- 
ciently was called Lub or Lod. 

LYDIA, an ancient celebrated 
kingdom of Asia Minor, reduced 
at the time of the apostles to a 
Roman province; Sardis was its 
capital, Jer. xlvL 9 ; Ezek. xxx. 5. 
Also a woman of Thyatira, 
a seller of purple, who dwelt in 
Philippl She was converted and 
baptized by Paul, who, at her re- 
quest, lodged iu her house, Acts 
xvi 14, 15, 40. She was not a 
Jewess by birth, but a proselyte. 

LYSIAS, or Claubius Ltsias, 
commandant of the Roman troops 
who kept guard at the temple of 
Jerusalem, when Paul was so vio- 
lently assailed by the people of 
that city. Acts xxi. 27 — 40. By 
his prudence and care Paul was 
protected from the fury of the peo- 
ple, and from the plot of a few 
murderous zealots who were bent 
on his destruction. God is never 
at a loss for means of defeating the 
foes of his servants, and of affording 
to those servants his protection 
whensoever they need it. 

LYSTRA, a city of Lycaonia, 
in Asia Minor. The inhabitants 
of this city supposed Paul and Bar- 
nabas to have been gods. Acts xiv 
6. But very soon after, — so ficklo 
are human praise and popular 
encomiums, — certain Jews of Ico- 
nium and Antioch of Pisidisi 
coming thither, animated the popu- 
lace against them, who thereuxioii 
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Ittempted to stone Paul and Bar- 
nabas to death, and dragged them 
ont of the city actually supposing 



they were dead. Of this city 
Timothy witf a native. 
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MAACHAH, or BETH-MAA- 
CHAH, a province of Syria, north- 
east of the sources of the river 
Jordan, upon the road to Damascus. 
AbeIt or Abela was in this coun- 
try, whence it is sometimes called 
Abel-bsth-maachah. The inha- 
bitants were not destroyed by tlie 
Isra^tes, probably because they 
were too strong to be overcome, 
Josh. xiil. 13. The half tribe of I 
Manasseh's portion beyond the 
Joi'dan extended to this countiy, 
Josh. zii. 5; Deut. iii. 14. The 
namo Maachah often occurs as the 
name of both men and women, e.g.f 
1 Chron. zxvii. 16; 2 Sam. iii. 3. 

MACCABEES, two apocryphal 
books, sometimes with other apo- 
cryphal books bound up with the 
scriptures. They were originally 
written in Chaldee. The first 
book under this name comes 
nearest to the style of the sacred 
historians, and is a useful histori- 
cal document; attribtrted to John 
Hyrcanus, son of Simon, prince 
and high priest of the Jews near 
thirty years from about the time 
that the history ends. It contains 
!;he history of about forty years, 
Tom A.M. 3829 to 3S69. The 
3C ond book contains a compilation 
f several pieces, but falls short of 
he accuracy and excellence of the 
|rst; being a history of about fifteen 
P'ears, from the execution of Helio- 
loms's commission, who was sent 
Seleucus to fetch away the 



treasnren of the temple, down to 
the victory obtained by Judas 
Maccabseus over I^canor ; from 
A.H. 3828 to 3843. There are 
two other books under this name, 
called the third and fourth books 
of Maacabees, not commonly found 
with the former two in English 
Bibles. The Septuagint contains 
them. The first is a history of the 
persecution, raised by Ptolemy 
Philopater, king of Egypt, against 
the Jews of* his kingdom, a.m. 
3787. The remaining book of 
Maccabees is very little known, 
though the most part of it may be 
found, under the title of the Go- 
vernment of Reason, in the coUec- 
ti(Mi of the wcwks of Josephus. It 
is an inflated account of the mar- 
t3rrdom of Eleazar and the seven 
brothers under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. The name of Maccabees is 
of uncertain etymology; but it is 
generally thought to have been 
formed of the initial Hebrew letters 
of the sentence, " Who is like unto 
thee, Lord, among the gods ?" 
Exod. XV. 11, adopted as the motto 
in the standard of Judas: and is 
said to have passed from Judas to 
his brothers Simon and Jonathan, 
and in general to all those who, 
under the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, signalized their zeal and 
constancy in defence of the liberty 
of their country, and of the religion 
of their forefathers. The Macca- 
bees are flJso called AsmouseanSj 
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from AsDOo, a descendant of Mat- 
lathiaiL Their war was main- 
tiined for twenlj-ax years against 
Ito soooesKTe kings of Syria, aid 
finally established the indqwndenoe 
for the sake of iriud&it was mider- 

MACEDONIA, a oomitiy lying 
in the north oi Greece propo^p 
bounded northwards by Dardania 
and Moena; southwards by Thes- 
saly and Epims; eastwards by 
Thrace and the .^gean sea; west- 
wards by the Adriatic and Slyria. 
The conquests of Alexander made 
this country exceedingly famous; 
the name u sometimes given to the 
country of the Greeks, who suc- 
ceeded Alexander in the empire of 
the east. Paul was invited in a 
vision to preach the gospel in this 
province, where he was greatly 
luccossfuli Acts xvi. 9, &c. The 
churches of Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica were in this country. 

MAGI, an ancient religious sect 
of Persia, who, abominating images, 
regarded light or fire as the only 
legitimate representation of God. 
2^roa8ter, the reformer of magian- 
ism, might have derived many of 
his sentiments from the sacred 
books of the Jews, which must 
have been known in Babylon and 
Persia, from the captivity of that 
people there, or from the evident 
appearances of God on their behalf, 
which of course became matters of 
history, avouching the great truth 
that Jehovah only was God, all 
things being under his control, Isa. 
xlv 1 — 7. The term Magi was 
used throughout the east to dis- 
tinguish philosophers, and especially 
tstronomers. Such were the per- 
lons who presented their ofierings 
lo the bUknt Saviour, Matt iL 1 — 
19. Perhaps they must bo ra- 



garded as raemben of the old 
potriardial church among the hea- 
then, not quite ffxtrnct. Waa their 
oBiaiDg prophetical of the &et that 
the Gentiles woold acknowledge 
the Meaoah, while tiie Jewa would 
nject him ? 

MAGICIAN, in Sc iiptm e gene- 
rally wgnifies a diviner, fovtnne- 
tdler, (H- soothsayer. Moeea forbids 
to consult such pet^e on pain of 
death. Lev. xix. 31. The arts they 
practised were founded on impos- 
ture or devilism, and were incon- 
sistent with fiuth in God's provi- 
dence, and trust in his saprenucy. 
In Dan. iL 2, there is mention oi 
four sorts of magidans: Chartaanimf 
from their using diaracters; Asa- 
phun, wise men; Mecaspkim, jug- 
glers; and Qudinif Chaldeans, or a 
sort of philosophers devoted to the 
pursuit and practice of magical arts. 

MAHANAIM, two hosts, a city 
of the Levites of the family oif 
Merari, in the tribe of Grad, Josh. 
XXL 38, between mount Gilead and 
the river Jabbok, Gen. zxxiL 2, 
and on the eastern side of the 
Jordan. Here the two hosts or 
camps of angels met Jacob ; whence 
the name. Here Ishboshetb reigned 
after Saul's death, 2 Sam. ii 9>— 
12; and here David remained dur* 
ing Absalom's usuipation, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 24. 

MALACHI, the last of the pro- 
phets, so little known, that it ia 
doubted whether his name be a 
proper or only a generic name, sig- 
nifying an angel of the Lordf a 
messer^eTf or a prophet He pro- 
phesied under Nehemiah, and after 
Haggai and Zeohariah, at a time 
when great disorders reigned among 
the priests and the people of Judah, 
which he severely reproves. Hia 
prophecy consists of two disooones: 
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Ibg former, cliip. L, (i., remindi Ilie 
Jem <J GoA'i upeoial rnvonn to 
theiR, uii reprove* thorn for thair 
nuit of rerarence to him, uid for 
(heir uikirfal mairiAget; the te- 
cciiid diwoune, chip, iii., ir., iuter- 
minglea nmilni nprooT* with > Tny 
diUinct pramiBe of Chriat's oraning, 
And ol iLe nuniiti7 of h!i htrlauga', 
John tbe Baptiit Tin gnat Mud 
terrSili dofo/ ai Lord, diEp. it. 9, 
Aatoba ths deBtmctioa of Jemu- 
lem by ths Romuii, ajx 70. The 
■tyla of Molaclii indicalos Umt, 
from Uh time of the roptivlty, 
Hebrew poeti7 wu in & decliniiiB 
Mate. 

MAKASSEH, elde*t Mn of 
JoKph, gnudaon ti the patriuoh 
Jacob, and bead of a tribe. Tbe 
portion of the OQS halfrfUaoiueh 
wai litnala beyond the lirar Jor- 
dniij of tbe other, on thii aide, 

Then wa* ■ kinjf of ths name, 
son and iDoaenor cf HeiAiab, king 
of Judah. Ha ascended llie throne 
nt the age of iwelTi, reigned Gi^- 
five j-eaj-i, ind died AJI. 3361. In 
the b^iimiDg of hii leign, Msnas- 
seli was a most vioked and idola- 
trous priuoe, and for hja larioui 
crimes ho was carried captive into 
Babylon; bnt npon llio caDfeision 
of his sine, and hia bumilialion, 
God delivered him out of his e*^ 
tivtty, and rsitored him to his own 
coiiutry, where he continued to 
serve the Lord during the remain- 
ing piut of his life, 3 Cliron. xxiiil 
MANDRAKE, a species of 
nelon, Gen. xii. 14; in perfection 
ibout the time of wheat harreit, 
f an agreeable odour, sometime* 
ircserved for food. Hasselquitt, 
peaking of Nazareth, in Galilee, 
lya, " What I found most remoik- 
ble «t thi* vilbve, was the great 
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nnm1>er of mandrekea, which gm> 
in a rale below it. I bad not tli* 
pleanire to tee this plant in Uos- 
■om, tbe fruit now (May 5th, old 
style) hanging ripe on tbe ttem, 
which lay withered on the ground.* 
From the aeasoB in which this 
mandrake bloasonu and ripen i 
fruit, one might form a ooi^ectora 
that it was Rachel's i>iid«ii. ThsM 
wsie brought to her in the wheat 
barrest, which in Galilsa is in the 
month of May, abont this time, and 
the mandrake was now in fruit 
Several ancient authoia have de- 
scribed its vi 




MANKA, the miiaooloDt food 
with whioh God fed the IsrasUtea 
during their abode in the wilder- 
ness, Exod. xvi., and which con- 
tinued to fall till alter tbe pasMgn 
over the Jordan, and to the passover 
of the fortieth year IVom tbe coming 
ont of Egypt This manna was 
miracnlous both in itself, and in the 



it fell but la days in the week, in 
such pradigiDus quanti^, as to saa- 
tain almost three millioBS of people, 
that on the day preceding the sab- 
bath there lell a double quantity 
to serve for that day and the next 
that wUch was gathered on tbe 
first five di^a bmame oormpt, if 
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kept above one day; but that which 
was gathered on tiie day before the 
sabbath, kept sweet for two days: 
and lastiy^in that itcontintied to fall 
during the abode of the people in the 
wilderness, and ceased after they 
had passed the Jordsm, and obtained 
oom to eat in the land of Canaan. 
Onr translation of Exod. xvi. 15, 
seems to attribute to Moses a con- 
tradiction, but the Septuagint trans- 
lates the passage according to the 
originaL The lafudUes ueing this, 
atdd one to another^ What isitf 
/or they knew not tohat it was. There 
is a substance called manna found 
now in seyeral places, Arabia, 
mount Libanus, Calabria, &c., 
which is a kind of condensed honey, 
exudiQg from the leaves of trees, 
from whence, when it had bebome 
concrete^, ft is coUecte4 for use. 
There were no trees however in 
the desert from the leaves of which 
this substance cotdd have jeen 
obtained: besides that this kind of 
manna could not have been taken 
as food. The stomach could not 
endure it because of its piu^tive 
quality. 

MARANATHA, a Syriao word, 
which signifies the Lord eomes^or 
the Lord ia come; namely, to take 
vengeance; a form of threatening, 
cursing, or anathematizing used 
among the Jews, 1 Cor. xvi 22. 

MARBLE, 1 Chron. zxix. 2; 
Esther i 6; Cant. ▼. 15; a very 
hfl^ stone, which takes a fine 
polislt, mudi used in noble struc- 
tures, ancient as well as modern. 
It is dug out of quarries in lai^e 
nuuses, and is of various colours. 
Hie pavement of Ahasuerus might 
be of different coloured marble. 
The original name of this substance 
Sib, or Shish, has led some to sup- 
pose ♦^^ "I'flp ^«*. 2 Chron. xz. 16, I 



afterwards called Petra or Stohi^ 
was a marble crag. 

MARK, nephew of Barnabas, 
converted in all probalnlity by the 
ministry of Peter, who calls him 
his son, I Pet. v. 13. Paul so calls 
Timothy, 1 Tim. i. 2. He accom- 
panied Paul and Barnabas firom 
Jerusalem to Antioch, in the year 
44; afterwards when they set out 
under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, on a second journey, he 
accompanied tiiem as far as Perga, 
in PamphyKa» where he left them, 
for what reason does not appear. 
Subsequently Paul and Barnabas 
contended sharply about Mark's 
accompanying them, when the oom- 
teniion was so Aarp between them 
that they parted atundery Barnabas 
taking Mark with him. It is pro- 
bable however that Paul after this 
was reconciled to Mark, 2 Tim. iv. 
11. Nothing more is recorded 
concerning him in the sacred his- 
tory. 

The gospel which bears Mark's 
name is supposed by some to have 
been written, not by the above man, 
but another, who is called by way 
of distinction, Mabk tbb Etak- 
oblibt; whether this be a correct 
supposition or not, the writer was 
evidently a familiar companion of 
Peter, well qualified for his task hf 
having long heard tiie public dis- 
courses, and enjoyed the private 
friendship of that apostle. Euse- 
bins says it was written for the 
information of the hearers of Peter, 
and at their earnest request, that 
th^ might have some permanent 
record of that apostle's communi- 
cationa Its date is doubtful, though 
it was certainly not written till 
late in the apostoiio age, Mark xtL 
20. There are many indioation* 
that though it was the prodnotioD 
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Jew, it was intended for the 
-action of Gentiles. Some have 
ght that Mark did little more 
abridge Matthew's gospel, bat 
similarity between tiie two is 
strong enough to warrant snch 
iclusion, which moreover alto- 
er differs from the account of 
^en by Eusebins as above, and 
r ancient authors. This gospel 
ative is characterized by sim- 
ty smd conoiseness: comparing 
style of the writing with its 
3ct, there will be no difficulty 
;knowledging it to be the short- 
clearest, most marvellous, and 
le same time most satisfactory 
>ry in the whole world. 
ARK ON THE FOREHEAD. 
>ng the Hindoos the custom of 
inting a mark on the forehead 
stingmsh the religious sect of 
>arty, still prevails. The two 
D classes are those of Veeshnu 
Seeva; &e mark used for the 
is vermilion, for the othtjr 
on. Each sect is subdivided, 
its marks vary accordingly, 
c. ix. 4 ; Rev. vii. 3. 
ARRIAGE, a contract by 
;h a man is boimd and united 
woman, to dwell together in 
aal affection, to become the 
-uments of rearing a &mily, and 
> to fulfil one end of human 
tence. The consent of the par- 
se to unite, is that in which 
riage consists. Certain forms 
i been adopted in most modem 
ons to render the contract bind- 
md permanent, and to aid these 
IS the solenm sanctions of reii- 
. have been called in, though 
contract is purely a civil one, 
re-eminent importance, and of 
D^nent obligation. The Scrip- 
is guard nuptial fidelity by an 
ress law and one of the most 



deeply interesting doctrines of reli- 
gion is employed to eufbroe the 
affection, without which marriage 
would be a curse instead of a bless- 
iug, Exod. zx. 14; Eph. v. 25. See 
also the illustration and precept, 
Matt xix. 5, 6; and Eph. v. 28 — 
31. The Mosaic writings contain 
but few laws on the institution ot 
marriage; it is, however, of divine 
institution, Oen. ii. 18 — 25, and 
among the Jews, the parent who 
discouraged it, was generally con- 
temned. Polygamy, though not 
expressly allowed, certainly existed 
both before and after the laws of 
Moses were promulgated. One 
husband, however, and one wife, 
seems to be the law of nature, and 
thus was the law observed by Lot, 
Gen. xix. 5, and by Abiraelech^ 
Gen. XX. 17. The patriarchal his- 
tory amply shows tiie miseries re> 
suiting from a departure from this 
law, Gen. xvi. 4 — 10; xxx. 1, 31 
1 5. Under the law of Moses, in 
case a husband died without chil- 
dren, his unmarried brother or 
nearest kinsman married the widow, 
or suffered reproach, Deut xxv. 
Marriages of Israelites with idola- 
ters of unciroumcised nations, were 
forbidden, Exod. xxxiv. 16. This 
prohibition seems however to be 
restricted to the Canaanitish na- 
tions. Lev. xxiv. 10; Deut xxi. 10 
— 14; 1 Kings iii. 1. 

Laban's deception practiced on 
Jacob, Gen. xxix. 23 — ^25, seems 
incredible, according to our notions 
and practices; but we must bear in 
mind that eastern brides were pre- 
sented to their husbands with their 
faces so veiled as not to be seen. 
Mr. Hartley related a similar case 
as having occurred in Smyrna. He 
adds, " It is usual for the bride- 
groom to come at midnight, so the' 
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literally at midmght even now the 
crjr is raised, BeA^ the bridegroom 
eomethf go ye out to meet htm,** He 
was present onoe when the bride- 
groom tarried so that it was two 
o'clock before he arrived. 

MARTHA, sister to Lazanu 
and Mary, who dwelt at Bethany, 
Lnke x. 38. Martha is often 
spoken of as of an anxious, fretful, 
and worldly turn of mind; but her 
history by no means warrants such 
a representation. Her manner of 
expressing love to Jesus was dif- 
ferent from that of her sister Mary; 
still, however, it was love. " Mary 
might hear, Martha might serve, 
and both do well;" says Bishop 
Hall, John xiL 1, 2. 

MARY. Five of this name are 
mentioned in the four evangelists. 
1. Mary, mother of Jesus, of whom 
after the history of the birth of 
Ghhst, we read but little in the 
gospels, as though the Spirit de- 
signed to reprove the wretched 
idolatry of which, when Christianity 
was paganized, she became and 
still remains the object 2. Mary, 
called the wife of Cleophas, John 
xix. 25, mother of James the Less, 
of Joses, of Simon, and of Judas, 
who are called the brethren of 
Jesus. They were probably his 
cousins; this Mary being the sister 
of the preceding, Matt xiiL 53; 
xxvii. 56; Mark vi. 3; xv. 40, 41; 
Luke xxiiL 56; xxiv. 10. She 
was an early believer in Jesus, and 
to her the angels communicated 
the fact of his resurrection very 
early on the morning when it took 
place, Matt xxviii. 5; Luke xxiv. 
I — 5. 3. Mary of Magdala, some- 
imes confounded with the woman 
l^ho was a sinner, mentioned Luke 
vii. 37 — 39. From Mary of Mag- 
dala Christ had cast out seven 



demons, Luke viiL 2, but her being 
afflicted thus, is no proof that she 
was a woman of bad reputation. 
With other women she followed 
Christ, and ministered to him m> 
cording to the custom of the Jews, 
Matt xxviii. i — 5; Mark xv. 47; 
xvi 1, 2; Luke xxiv. 1, 2; John 
XX. 11 — 17. 4. Mary, aster of 
Lazarus, who also has been o(»- 
founded with the woman who is 
descnbed as the eumer. A short 
time b^re tibe last passover, Christ 
was supping at the house of Simon 
the leper, when Mary, taking a 
pound of ointment very oostiy, 
poured it upon the head and feet 
of Jesus. Compare, however, Lnke 
vii. 37 — 50, with John xiL 1 — 8, 
and though the circumstances re- 
lated in these passages are similar, 
they will be felt to be two circum- 
stances, with different parties. The 
Jews were shy of the smner, many 
of them greatly esteemed this Maiy, 
John xi. 19. Mar^f the skmer was 
one of the two last, but which we 
cannot determin& 5. Maiy, mother 
of John Mark, a disciple of the 
apostles, in whose house prayer was 
offered by the faithful, when Peter 
was imprisoned. Acts xiL 12. 

MASCHU^ a title or inscription 
at the head of thirteen of David]8 
Psalms, and which probably signi- 
fies an mstruetinfi eong. Some take 
the word for the name of a musical 
instrument 

MATTHEW, an apostle axicl 
evangelist, son of Alphseus; a Gali- 
lean by birth, a Jew by religion, and 
a publican, is. a tax-gatherer, by 
profession. While he was sitting 
at the receipt of custom, he was 
called, by the Saviour to follow 
him, which he immediately did, 
and from that time he continued 
his faithful disdjae. The time 
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ce, and manner of his death are 
icnown. Matthew wrote a gos- 

in Hebrew or Syriac, then the 
omon language of Judea, accord* 

to the unanimons tesdmonj of 
i ancients, which at a very early 
iod was translated into the 
eek, the original being probab^ 
•n lost in the troubles which 
*el the Jews. 

ka this gospel was written for 
ev^s, it traces the genealogy of 
JUS through the fandly of David, 
reral things which it records, 
I not foixnd in the other evan- 
ists, as for instance, the visit 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, 
) slaughter of the infants at 
thlchem, the parable of the ten 
gins, and some circumstances 

the death and resuirecUon of 
irist, especially the story got 

to overturn the evidence of 
sir Master's resurrection, alleged j 
the apostles. The narrative ' 

this evangelist is distinguished 
' the dear and ftiU manner in 
lich many of our Lord's dis- 
urses and instructions are re- 
ted. See the sermon on the 
ount; the charge to the dis- 
ples, ch. X ; ^e illustrations 
iirist gives of the nature of his 
ingdom, and his prophecy on the 
ount of Olives. "Being early 
Jled to the apostleship," says Dr. 
am|.>)ll, "Matthew was an eye 
id ear witness of most of Uie 
lings which he relates; and though 

do not think it was the scope of 
ay of these historians, to adjust 
leir narratives to the present order 
f time wherein the events hap- 
ened, there are some circumstances 
rhich iodine me to think that St. 
lattiiew has approached at least as 
ear that order as any of them." 
[his gospel is generally supposed 



to be the earliest written of all tho 
gospds. 

MATTHIAS, a name like the 
last, or Matthew. He was proba- 
bly one of the seventy disciples, and 
was chosen to fill up the vacancy 
made by the treachery and death 
of Judas Iscariot, Acta L 21 — 26. 

MEASURE. Tables of Weights 
and Measures are given at the end 
of this vdume. The verb to ntea- 
ture or to dwitU is used figuratively 
for taking possession of, in such 
passagas as ZedL il 2; Amos 
viL 17. 

MEDIA, the conntiy of the 
Medes, called in Hebrew Madm, 
and thought to be peopled by the 
descendants of Madai, son of Ja- 
pheih. The Ghreeks say, that this 
country took its name from Medus, 
son of Medea. Both accounts are 
easily reooncileable. Media proper 
was bounded by Armenia and 
Assyria proper on the west, Persia 
on the east, the Caspian provinces 
north, and Susiana south. It was 
a mountainous country, and into it 
the ten tribes were carried captive 
by Tilgath-PUneser and Shalma- 
neser, 1 Chron. v. 26; 2 Kings 
xvii. 6. So remote was this coun- 
try from their own, so intersected 
with mountains and rivers, and so 
completdy behind Assyria proper 
did it lie, that their escape was next 
to impossible. 

MEDIATOR, one who inter- 
venes between two contracting par- 
ties, often two parties at variance, 
in order to reconcile them. This 
is one of the characters of our 
blessed Saviour, 1 Tim. ii 5, as he 
was revealed to our first parents 
immediately after their transgres- 
sion, making atonement for sin, 
and reconciling them and their pos- 
terity to God. Sacrifices were 
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appoiiited by God to keep up the 
hhh and hope of men in thU great 
redeemer and mediator. In the 
fnlness of time, Christ came to dis- 
ehaige what his character and 
office required, revealing to men 
tihe will <^ God, John L; TiiL 12, 
and oifering a propitiatoiQr aacrifioe 
for rin, Matt zxvL 28; J<^ L 
89—^6; lJohniL2; Rom.]iL25; 
▼.11; I Cor. ▼. 7; Eph. ▼. 2. 

To this mediation it ii abondant- 
I7 e^ent, from the argument of 
Fral in the e|M8tle to Uie Hebrews, 
all the ordinances and s er v iue s 
nnder the Mosaic law were prepSr 
ratory. They were a skadm of 
good ikinffs to comt, Heb. x. 1^-4^ 
5, 7, 9, 10. Through him as oar 
adTocato and intercessor, all oar 
petitions and praises must be of- 
fered, divine grace is bestowed 
through him and in hononr of his 
death, and all things are given into 
his hands, John iiL 35; ▼. 22, 23; 
3cvi. 23—28; PhiL iL 8—10. 

In Heb. vii. 22, the apostle speaks 
of Christ as iht mrety, the sponsor 
of the better eovenanL He nnder- 
lAkes on the part of the supreme 
Lawgiver, that the sins of all who 
repent shall be f<»giTen, and that 
all needftil blessings shall be be- 
stowed upon them; and to 'ensure 
this, he offers a satisfaction in their 
stead to divine justice. On their 
part he undertakes that they shall 
keep the terms of the covenant; 
and to make this engagement good, 
he pours oat upon tibem the re- 
newing and sanctifying influence of 
his Spirit 

Cluist toted as mediator pre- 
viously to his appearaooe in our 
world to instavot and to die for 
man. From the beginning oom- 
munications between tiie Most High 
and the human race were carried 



on by him. He spake to the pa- 
triardis. He was with the assem* 
bly in the wildemess. He it is 
who is so finequently spoken of as 
the Angel of the oewswmt In tins 
one circnmstance we have a beau- 
tiful and complete harmony per- 
vading eveiy dispensation of divine 
mercy, and learn that the saints of 
former days with those of the pre* 
sent time — 

« But one communion make. 
All j<ttn in CSirist their Hvipghead, 
And of his grace partake." 

MELCHIZEDEE, ting qf ri^ 
teomneeM. He is described as prieat 
ofthemotthigh God. He is spoken 
of also as Ung of Salem, which, 
without good authority, has been 
supposed to be the city which after- 
wai^ became Jenisalem. His his- 
tory is contained in Gen. xiv. 18-20. 
Thecoi^jectnresrespecting him have 
been founded mostiy on tiie predic- 
tion, Psalm ex. 4; and the aocouidk 
given of him in Heb. vi., vii 
Some &ncy he was Shem or Bam, 
or one of the sons of Ham, or some 
even suppose him to have been 
EInocfa. Others have held that 
Melchizedek was the Son of God 
himself. On examination of Scrip- 
ture, the accounts of Melchizedek 
will shew that this last opinion is 
utterly groundless; nor is it veiy 
important to find out Ins identic 
with some one of the patriarchs 
previous to Abraham's time, as, for 
instance, with Shem or Ham. He 
was neither; but one in whom the 
offices of priest and king were com- 
bined; in this respect, therefore) be 
was an appropriate ^ype of tfaA 
Messiah. Hia being «nMoirt/i<^ 
&&, Heb. yn. 8, only means thai 
he was not, as Jewish prieste wer^ 
of a particular and consecrated (tr 
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mil?. Tlia dootrine of the apostle, 
Heb. Til. aeenu to be, that there ' 
wiu another prieathood than tfaa 
Lsritical, ao that Jeaos might be a 
prient, though he deacended not 
from the Aaromo fanuly (x tribe. 
Melchizedek waa probablj e piicoi- 
pal person among the poaterity of 
Noui, eminent for excellence of 
character, acd, tbeiefore, a priest 
u well as a ruler. Hii inpeiiorit; 
to Abrahain, and to the I«vilioal 
piiesta, Heb. vii. 4, 5, balongt rather 
to Ilia typical than to lua penonal 

MELON, Numb. xi. 5. A In- 
Bcions fmit, well known and highly 
Mteemed in Egypt, eapecially V 
the lower claaaea of the people, dur- 
ing ihe hot monlhs. The word, 
used io the plural number only, 
deacribei, perhapa, larioiiB fruita of 
the gourd tribe. They aervs the 
EgypUane, aijt Hoeaelquiat, for 
meat, drink, and phjaio, and are 
eatea in abundance during the aoa- 
anc eTenhytherioheraort of people; 
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aoorohing deaert, where their juioi- 
Deaa would bare made them exceed- 
ingly agreeable. 

MERCY-SEAT, or propitiatoiy, 
tLe oorer of tLe ark of the coye- 
naut, or cheat, in which Uie tables 
of the law were deposited. Thia 
eorer waa of pnre gold, with two 
chemUm of beaten gold, ons at 
each end, atretohing forth their 
winga on high, and u corering or 
overahadowing the meioy-aeat, and 
fORDing a throne for God, who is 




but the common people, 
Providence has bestowed notlung 
tmt poverty and patience, scarcely 
eat anytlung elae, accounting the 
melon seasoii the beet in the year. 
IliiB well eipluiiB the regret ci' the 
Israeiitea for the loss of theae grate- 
fill fruita when they were in a diy 



obniMx, Paa. Ixu. I. Here God 
gave hia oraolea to Mosea, and to 
conaolting high prieat, Exod. 
r. 1 7 — SS. and was wont to meet 
people, Eiod, xiii.42,ixx.3Bi 
I. xri. 2—14. This mercy-seat 
was typical of Christ, who, by hia 
atonement, covered or expiated one 
sins, and throngh him God com- 
munes with na. Tbe mercy-seat 
also typified onr approaching to tbe 
Anmt Iff grace, tfie very name of 
which ii bat a variation c^ the tenn 
mercy-seat, Heb. iv. IS ; Rom. 
iiLSS. 

MEROtf, Watert of, Josh. xL 5, 
the lake of Sameohonitis, lying be- 
tween the head of the Jordan and 
the sea oT Tiberias: the aeTcral 
branches of the river deaoanding 
from the mouDtalna anite to form 
thia lake, fran wbioh the Jordan, 
properly so called, issues. 

UEKOZ, a place in tbe Dorthem 
part of Palestine, whose inhabitants, 
refnnng to coma to the asustanee 
of their brethren when they fought 
with Siaera, were put nnder an 
anathema, Judg. v. SS. 

MESHECH, aiith son of Js- 
phetb. Gen. x. a, the progenitor of 
tbe Hoschi, dweiling in the north, 
eastern angle of Asia Minor, from 
whenoe tlinr oolonies spread over 
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the yaxt empire of Kussia. The 
name is still preserved in the ap- 
pellation Muscovites and Moscow. 

MESOPOTAMIA, a province 
hetween the Tigris and the £u- 
phratesi called in Hebrew Padan- 
Aram^ plain of Aram, Gen. zxviiL 
2, &C; and Aram Naharaimf or 
Aram of the two rwert. This coun- 
try was the seat of the first genera- 
tions of men, the earliest kingdom 
on earth, the native land of Abra- 
ham's relations, and also of the 
monarch who ftrst enslaved Israel 
in their own territories, Jndg. iiL 8. 
The province is now called Diar- 
beker, and is eiuseedingly fertile, 
abounding with com, wine, oil, 
fruits, and all the necessaries of life. 

MESSIAH, the AnokUcdf the 
title commonly given to the ex- 
pected messenger from God, and 
deliverer of the Jews. They still > 
expect their Messiah : but from i 
Gen. xlix. 8 — 10 compared with 
Jewish history : from Dan. ix. 
25 — 27 compared with the hist(»ry 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and from 
Haggai ii 7 — 9 compared with the 
overthrow of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, it may be shown that such 
an expectation is vain : the Messiah 
has already come. M«ny false 
messiahft have arisen since the time 
of Jesus, according to a prediction. 
Matt xxiv. 24. Twenty-four have 
been reckoned, the last of whom, of 
any note, was one rabbi Mordecai, 
a Jew of Germany, a.d. >682. 
What became of him is not known. 

MICAH, the seventh in order of 
the twdve minor prophets, accord- 
ing to our common translation. He 
lived at the same time with Isaiah, 
and prophesied in the reigns of 
JoUuun, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. The 
prophecy of Micah containa but 
St— " nKo«»y.rg. foretelling chiefly 



the invasions of Shalmanescr and 
Sennacherib, the destruction of 
Samaria and of Jerusalem, mixed 
with consolatoiy promises of the 
return of the Jews from captivity, 
and of the overthrow of their As- 
syrian and Babylonian oppressors. 
He expressly foretels also Uie birth 
of the Messiah at Bethlehem, and 
du-ects the Jews to look to the 
establishment and extent of his 
kingdom as an unfailing soorce of 
comfort amidst the general distress. 
The prophecy contained in the fifth 
chapter is perhaps the most im- 
portant single prophecy in all the 
Old Testament, and the most com- 
prehensive respecting the personal 
character of the Mesmah, and his 
successive manifestations to the 
world. It forms the basis of the 
New Testament revelation, and is 
illustrated in the histoxy given by 
evangelists of the Son of God. 

There is anotlier Micah men- 
tioned in sacred history, an £ph- 
raimite, probably one of the elders 
who outlived Joshua, the account 
of whom is given Judg. xvii., xviii, 
There were others of the name. 

MICAIAH, toko as Jehovah^ son 
of Imlah, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
a prophet of the Lord. He lived 
in the reign of Ahab, and foretold 
the death of that wicked monarch. 
His fidelity occasioned his being 
imprisoned; in all probability, he 
was liberated on the accomplish- 
ment of his predictions, 1 Kings 
zxiL8— 37. 

MICHAEL, who at God, This 
name, compounded partly of a name 
of God, according to a rexy oommon 
practice among &e Jews, was used 
as an ordinary appellative, NumK 
ziii. 13; 1 Chron.xil80; 8 Cbron. 
XXL 2 ; but it denotes especially 
one being, denominated a prince^ 
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ftnd an archangel, Dan. z. 13 — 21, 
xii. 1; Jude 9; Rev. xii. 7. It is 
doubtful whether there he a class of 
beings called archangels. The term 
never oociurs in the plural, it is 
confined to one; and the offices as- 
signed to him, such as presiding 
over the Jewish people, awaking the 
dead to judgment, 1 Thess. iy. 16; 
oontending with Satan on behalf of 
the Jewi^ church, Jude 9 ; Zech. 
liL 1 — 7 ; and driving enemies out 
ut' God's kingdom, as the sinning 
angels were driven out q£ heaven, 
Rev. ziL 7, indicate him to be a 
divine person, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

MIDIAN, land of, a country ex- 
tending from the east of Moab, on 
the east of the Dead Sea, along the 
Elanitio gulf of the Red Sea, and 
some way into Arabia. It passed 
farther to the south of the land of 
Edcmi into the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. Here Moses met with his 
wife, the daughter of Jethro. The 
Midianites and Ishmaelites seem to 
have been a kind of partners in the 
balm and spicery trade to Egypt. 
The Amorites very early subdued 
and possessed the country of the 
Midianites. They joined with 
Moab in endeavouring, by means 
of Balaam, to hinder the progress 
of the Israelites, Numb, zxii — 
zxv., zxzi., and afterwards, Judg. 
tL, vii., their numerous armies 
oppressed the people of God;, but 
they were discomfited by miracle, 
and never survived this overthrow; 
their remains were incorporated 
with the surrounding people. 

MIGDOL, a tower or fortified 
phee, Kzod. ziv. 2. It occurs in 
this and other passages as a city 
of Egypt, and is supposed to be 
the Magdolum oi Antonine, about 
twelve miles from Pelusium. It 



was probably the last town on the 
Egyptian frontier, in the direction 
of the Red Sea, Ezek. xjuz. 10; 

MILETUS, or MILETUM, a 
seaport of Asia Minor, in Ionia, to 
which Paul, in his voyage from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, sent for the 
elders of the church of Ephesus to 
meet him. Acts xx. 15. The Mi- 
letus of 2 Tim. iv. 20, is not an- 
other plaoe, as some have thought 

MILK, an article of food, used 
largely among the Hebrews, as 
among other people who keep 
much cattle; it is therefore often 
employed in scripture as an em- 
blem of abundance, Gen. xliv. 12 ; 
Ezek. XXV. 4. It is often met 
with in the Bible in combination 
with honey. A rich and fertile 
soil is a land flowing with mUk and 
honey. Cows, goats, sheep, and 
camels were idl made to yield 
milk for human food, Deut xxxiL 
14; Prov. xxvil 27. Curdled 
milk, sometimes translated butter, 
was highly esteemed as a refresh- 
ment. Gen. xviii. 8; Judg. v. 25. 

The prohibition, Exod. xxiii. 
19, probably refers to some idol- 
atrous practice among the heathen, 
which the Israelites were not to 
imitate^ An ancient oriental com- 
mentaiy on Genesis says, '*It was 
a custom o£ the ancient heathen, 
when they had gathered in all 
their fruits, to take a kid and boil 
it in the 6assLP milk, and then in 
a magical way to go about and be- 
sprinkle with it all their trees, and 
fields, and gardens, and orchards, 
thinking that by this means tl^y 
should make them fructify and 
bring forth more abundantly the 
following year." 

MILL, for grinding com, an 
essenjal piece of frimiture ia eveiy 
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noose. Anciently com was pre- 
pared for nse bj being parched or 
roasted; afterward it was pounded 
in a mortar. This was succeeded 
by hand-mills, in which it ^as 
gromid by females, or slaves, every 
morning, Ezod. zL 5; Mattxxiv. 
41. The noise of the mills in every 
house would be an appropriate 
emblem of a popnlous and thriving 
city; the silence of these machines, 
on the other hand, would be a 
token of desolation, Jer. zxv. 10. 
The grinding of oom, says Mr. 
Forbes, speaking of the Ifindoos, 
is always performed by women, 
who resume their task every 
morning, especially the forlorn 
Hindoo widows, divested of evety 
ornament, and with their heads 
fiiaved, degraded to almost a state 
of servitude: see Isa. xlvi 1, 2. 
Samson was set to grind in the 
prison, Judg. xvL 21, the more 
effectually to mortify and degrade 
him. 

The practice of grinding com in 
every house early in the morning, 
shows the propriety of the law 
against taking the mill-stones to 
pledge, Deut xdv. 6, and perhaps 
may illustrate 2 Sam. iv. 5 — 1, 
The soldiers of the east have a 
certain quantity of com, with 
other provisions daily, with thdr 
pay. Reohab and Baanah there- 
fore very naturally went to the 
palace the day before to fetch 
wheat to distribute to their sol- 
diers, that they might grind it in 
the mill the following morning. 
The princes of the east in those 
days, as the histoiy of David 
■hows, lounged in their divan or 
rqwsed on their oouch, till lihe 
oool of the ^eoing began to ad- 
vance. The two captains there- 
fore came during this lounging 



time of Ishbofthetih; and as thdr 
fetching wheat was an ordinary 
thing, their coming created no 
suspicion, and attracted no notioe. 
MILLENNIUM, a period of a 
thousand years, daring which, ao- 
oording to some of the ancient 
fathers, and many Christians of 
the present day, Jesus Christ is to 
reign with his peopliB npon earth. 
Some think that martyrs and 
other righteous men will be raised 
from their graves to share in the 
glory of this reign; others think 
that nothing more is meant by the 
mtHftTmiiiTn, than that previously to 
the general judgment the Jews 
shall be converted, gennine Chris- 
tianity shall be diffused through 
all nations, and mankind shall en- 
joy the peace and happiness which 
the faith and precepts of the gospel 
are calculated to confer on all by 
whom they ore embraced. Great 
and good men may be found ad- 
vocating each of these opinions; 
we cannot in this place s^tle the 
controversy. It may, however, be 
observed, — 1. Most, if not all the 
prophecies in the Revelation, from 
one of which, zx. 2 — 6, the idea of 
the thousand years' personal reign 
of Christ is taJcen, are delivered in 
figurative language. The binding 
of Satan is a figure, and perhaps 
the whole prediction ought to be 
regarded as meaning no more than 
that before the millennium, or 
universal prevalence of the truth, 
Jesus Christ will lay effectual re- 
straints on Satan; so that his 
powerful and prevailing influence, 
by which he had before deceived 
and destroyed mankind, shall be 
taken from him for a thousand 
years. If one part of the scene be 
represented in figurativ* language, 
is it not likely that the whole 
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scene is so represented? 2. A 
similar observation may be made 
aboat tbe restoration of the Jews 
to their own land, a part of the 
millenaiiatt scheme. The pro- 
phecies which speak of their re- 
turn speak also of the restoration 
of the temple and the sacrifice, and 
the priesthood, a decayed and now 
useless system. If some of these 
prophecies are to be interpreted 
figuratiyely, why not all-— especial- 
ly nnce they relate to the same 
snbject? 8. THere are passages 
in the didactic parts of scripture 
with which this theory of Christ's 
reigning on earth a thousand years, 
grounded on poetic, figurative, and 
greatly mysterious passages, can 
scarcely be made to harmonize, 
especially Acts ilL 21, which, 
rightly translated, expressly affirms 
that Christ remains in h^ven till 
the times of the fidfimeat of all 
that prophets pr^cted; and Heb. 
ix. 27, 28, where his coming to 
receive the final account from men 
is stud to be his second coming. 
See also, 2 Thess. I 7, 8, 10; 1 
Thess. iv. 16. 4. Of the resurrec- 
tion of the body nothing is said in 
the passage <^ the Revelation, on 
whicdi chiefly the millennial theory 
is grounded. The whole passage 
seems to relate to a spiritual'scene — 
the souls of the martyrs shall revive, 
and live again in their successors. 
The resurrection is spiritual, de- 
noting that all the saints of the 
time referred to shall appear in 
the spirit and power of the holy 
men who confessed Christ, and 
shed their blood for his causey just 
80 John the Baptist was El^ah, 
Matt xL 14. 

If it be asked in what tbe mil- 
lennium wiU conrast, we answer, — 
1. In the prevalence in our world 



of eminent holiness, Zech. xiv. 20 
21. 2. In a remarkaUe eflfvsion 
of the Holy Spirit to produce this 
eminent holiness, Isa. zxxii 15 — 
19; liz. 20, 21, compared with 
Rom. xL 26, 27; Esek. xxxvi. 27{ 
xxxix. 26, 29; Zech. xiL 10. 3. 
In the possession by the Jews, 
long a people cast off by Jehovah, 
of the ohoioest blessings secured 
by this effttuon. They shall be 
converted to the faith of Christ, 
Rom. xi. 7 — 17 ; Isa. xxviL 9 ; (the 
passages imder lite second particu- 
lar belong also to tlus.) 4. In the 
imiversal diffusion of a saving 
knowledge of the gospel, Isa. xi. 
9—12; Hab. IL 14; Psa. xxii. 27; 
IxxiL 1 1. Delusions wiU be swept 
away; and if men are not all re- 
generated, their minds wiU be 
awed, their ferocity will be tamed, 
and tjieir morals improved. 5. In 
the purity of the communion, 
worship, and discipUne of the 
church, Isa. Ix. 2l; Dan. viii. 14; 
Zech. xiv. 21. 6. In the special 
presence of Gkd with his people 
He vnU dwell among ihem and he 
their God; showing forth his power 
and mercy f in ways which perhaps 
might be typified by his presence 
and doings among the Israelites 
of old, 2 Cor. vL 16, 17; Ezek. 
xxxviL 11 — ^28; Rev. xxL 8. 7. 
In the reign of universal peace, 
Isa. xL 6 — 10; xiL4; Mic. iv. 3; 
Hos. ii. 18. 8. In the ceasing of 
all persecution against the church. 
She shall dwell in peace, Isa. Ix. 
17, 18; Kv. 14. And, finally, in 
the saints having the dominion, 
the wicked shall be in subjection, 
and all things shall be plainly sub- 
servient to the kingdom of Christ, 
Dan. vii. 18, 27: Rev. v. 10; xix. 
6; XX. 4, 6; xxL In one word, 
the millennium will be the um« 
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▼enal prevalence of that which 
Christianity ii now promoting, glory 
k) God m the highest, on earth peace, 
good-toiU among men. Hasten U, 
Zard, in its time ! 

MILLET, a kind of grain, 



effect superior to its general and 
known laws, designed to attest the 
credentials of a messenger from 
God, or to vindicate some partica- 
lar truth. Thus the miracles of 
Egypt were the credentials of Mo- 



E«ek. iv. 9; the dMmn or durrha 8es; that on momit Carmel vindi 
of the Arahe. The plant grows to J cated Jehovah's sole supremacy 



the height of six or eight feet, and 
produces seeds of the size of rice, 
which are made into had hread 




with camel's milk, oil, hutter, or 
grease, and is almost the only food 
eaten hy the common people in 
Arabia FeUz. 

MILLO, fulnese, a mound or 
rampart A citadel in Jerusalem 



and right to worship, Exod. vii 9 
10; 1 Kingszviil88,d9. If there 
be a God, mirades are possible; if 
he send messages to men, miracles 
are probaUe. Whethw they have 
OQCurred can be determined only 
! by testimony; and as to the snffi' 
! oiency of tins testimony, no lacts 
of ancient history whatever are 
I susttuned by so great a number of 
I important, sober, and mutually 
consistent witnesses. To the mi- 
racles of Egypt there is the testi- 
mony, not only of the historian 
recording them, but of subsequent 
historians; of poets and prophets 
by whom they are alluded to. To 
those of Jesus Christ we have that 
of four separate and independent 
annalists, who were evidently men 
of sobriety, eye witnesses of what 
they narrate, and who had no pur- 
poses to serve, no interests to gain, 



was so called, 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. I but who, on the contrary, lost eveiy 
There was also a Millo at She- I thing, even life itself in many cases, 
chem, Judg. ix. 6, 20. ' as the consequence of their steady 

MINT, one of the small garden I adherence to the testimony they 
herbs, Matt xxiiL 23 ; Luke xi. 42. . bore. If we doubt whether mira- 



The Pharisees, to distinguish their 
scrupulous observance of the law, 
gave tithe of mint, anise, and 
cmnmim, while they neglected 
more important acts of obedience. 
For this Christ censures them. 
We do not know, of the many 
idants under the general name of 
mint, which it was the ancients 
used. 

MIRACLE, an event out of the 
ordinary course of nature, or an 



cles have occurred, there is no fibct 
in the records of ancient history of 
which we can be certain. 

But of mirades there are certain 
criteria which must be borne in 
mind, whenever we examine the 
testimony on which they rest That 
evidence, for instance, most have 
been published to the world at the 
time the miracles are said to have 
been performed; it must have been 
exhibited where the alleged miradea 
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ooemrred, so that every opportunity 
waa given for investigating it, to 
theae who were most nearly con- 
cerned, and who were in cirenm- 
stances to investigate it; and the 
all^;ed miracles must have been of 
such a kind, that it was impossible 
for them to pass without observa- 
tion. Itwill be easily found whether 
these circumstances do or do not 
characterice the accounts of the 
Scripture miracles; and if we add 
the existence, from the very time of 
memorial olMervanoes, of religious 
rites preserving the remembrance of 
these miracles through all ages, 
which rites must have been insti- 
tuted for this purpose, the proof 
will be complete. Christ appealed 
to miracles as the evidence of his 
divine mission and character. Matt 
xi. 4, 5; Johnx. 26—37. They 
were visible proofs, not only that 
God's hand was with him, but o^ 
the divine approbation of his cha- 
racter and work, John ix. 31 — 33; 
and they were of a nature that 
would bear the strictest investiga- 
tion. Would an impostor have 
acted as Christ did ? 

How long miracles continued in 
the church after the ascension of 
Christ has been much disputed. 
The apostles possessed the power 
of working them, yet not as they 
pleased, but whenever it was neces- 
sary for the great purposes for 
which the iK>wer was given; and 
they could communicate to others 
this power, Acts viiL 16; so that 
occasionally, at least, miracles might 
be wrought, till pretty nearly a.d. 
150. Ecclesiastical historians do 
not give any credible accotmts of 
miracles after this time, although of 
fabulous miracles there have been 
an abundance in almost every age. 

MIRIAM, sister of Moses and 



Aaron, perhaps some ten or twelve 
years old when she was the meant 
of restoring her brother Moses t€ 
his mother to be nursed, Exod. iL 
4, 5. It is thought she married 
Hur, by whom, however, she had 
no children, Exod. xvii. 10, 11. 
She had the gift of prophecy. Numb, 
xii. 2, and led the women in the 
song and dance, on account of the 
overthrow of the Egyptians, Exod. 
XV. 21. Her uniting with Aaron 
to speak against Moses was punish* 
ed with a leprosy, under which 
Aaron interceded on her behalf. 
She died at Kadesh, in Zin, Numb. 
XX. 1. 

MIRRORS, often rendered look- 
ing-glasses. They were made of 
signing metal. The Moorish wo- 
men of Barbary are so fond espe- 
cially of these ornaments, that they 
suspend them on their breasts, and 
will not lay them aside, even when, 
after the drudgery of the day, they 
are obliged to go two or three miles 
with a pitcher or goatskin to fetch 
water. Hence the greatness of the 
sacrifice implied in Exod. xxxviii. 8. 

MIZPAH or MIZPEH, a beacon 
or watch tower. There were two 
cities of this name; one in Bei^a- 
min's lot, where Saul was crowned, 
1 Sam. X. 17 — 25; another in 
Gilead, where the commemorative 
pillar was set up, which recorded 
Jacob and lAban's covenant, Gen. 
xxxL 49. A part of Canaan at the 
foot of mount Hermon, towards the 
head of the Jordan, was so called, 
Josh. xi. 3. 

MIZRAIM, or MISRAIM, son ot 
Ham, Gen. x. 6. Mesr, or Misr 
was father of the Mizraim, or Egyp* 
tians, and he himself is commonly 
called Mizraim. See Egypt. 

MOAB, son of Lot by liis eldest 
daughter, Gen. xix. 31 — 37 ■ father 
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of. the Moabites, who dwelt to the*! 
east of the Dead Sea, upon the rirer 
Amon; between whom and the 
Israelites there was great enmity, 
which gave occasion to many wars. 
The prophecies concerning Moab 
are numerons and remarkable; and, 
says Mr. Keith, who confirms his 
statement by unexceptionable evi« 
dence, " There is scarcely a ringle 
feature peculiar to the land of Moab, 
as it now exists, which was not 
marked by the prophets in delineat- 
ing the low condition to which, from 
the height of its wickedness and 
haughtiness, it was not finally to be 
brought down." Read Jer. xlviiL 
28, in connexion with one sentence 
from Yolney, an infidel, speaking 
of Moab — ** The wretched peasants 
live in perpetual dread of losing 
the fruit of their labours; and no 
sooner haye they gathered in their 
harvest, than they hasten to secrete 
it in private places, and retire among 
the rocks which border on the Dead 
Sea." 

MOLOCH, MOLECH, MIL- 
COM, or MELCHOM, the king, a 
god of the Ammonites, to whom 
they dedicated their children, by 
making them pass through the fire 
in honour of tiiat deity. Lev. xviii. 
21, probably ofiering them in actual 
sacrifice, Psa. cvL 37; Isa. Iviii. 5; 
a custom expressly forbidden the 
children of Israel^ Lev. xviii. 21. 
The rabbis say that the idol Moloch 
was of brass, sitting upon a throne 
of the same metal, adorned with a 
r()yal crown, having the head of a 
calf, and his arms extended as if to 
embrace any one. When they 
would offer any children to him, 
they heated the statue within by a 
great fire, and when it was exceed- 
ingly ''"*■ **"**" '^''t t&e miserable 
yv' ^8, which was 



soon consumed by the violenoe of 
the heat And that the cries of the 
children might not be heard, ibey 
made a great noise with drome and 
other things about the idoL Many 
imagine that Moloch was the same 
with Saturn. The j^ace in which 
this idol was worshipped was so ab- 
horred by the recent Jews, that 
they applied its name — Gehinnoniy 
or Gehenna — ^to the place of future 
torment. 

MONEY, see tables of, at the 
end of this volume. A satisfactoi7 
argument for the veracity of the 
gospels has been derived from the 
different kinds of money mentioned 
in them. How admirably is the 
admixture of Greek, Roman, and 
Jewish coins stated, not formally, 
but incidentally, and in relating the 
several occurrences whidi the his- 
torians record! The an<aent im- 
posts, introduced before the Roman 
dominion, were valued according to 
the Greek coinage. The taxes of 
the temple were paid in these coins, 
Mark xii. 42; Luke -xxi. 2; Matt. 
xvii. 24. Money paid from the 
temple treasury was, according to 
the ancient national payment, by 
weight. Matt xxvi. 15; but in com- 
mon business, and in state taxes, 
the coin of the nation iaxercising at 
the time the greatest authority, was 
used, Matt x. 29; xx. 2; xxiL 19; 
Mark xiv. 5; xii. 15; Luke xiL 6, 
XX. 24 ; John vi 7; xiL 5. Writers 
who, in little circumstances, are so 
perfectly, though unintentionally 
correct, must certainly have had a 
personal knowledge of all they 
write about; and, since in these 
matters changes soon ooonr, they 
must have written at the veiy time 
to which their history refers. 

MONTH. These portions oi 
time among the Jews commenoed 
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with the new moon; and ancientlvi 
nrith the exception only of the first, 
which was called Ahih, or the 
month of the yonug ears of com, 
Exod. xiii. 4; xxiii. 15; xxxiv. 18$ 
Dent. xvi. 1, they had no separate 
names. Daring the captivity, the 
names nsed in Babylon for the 
months were adopted by the Jews. 
Abib, the first, was changed to 
Nisan, commencing with the new 

moon in April, Neh. ii. 1. 
Zif, or Ziv, May, 1 Kings vi. 1. 
Sivan, June, Esth. viii. 9. 

Thammnx, Jnly. 
Ab, Angost 

Elnl, Sept., Neh. tL 15. 

Tishx^orEthar 

tibUt, Oct, 1 Kings yiii. 2. 

Bnl, also Mar- 

chesvan, Nov., 1 Kings vL 88. 
Kisler, December, Neh. L 1. 

Tebeth, Jannary, Esth. ii. 16. 

Shebat, February, Zech. i. 7. 

Adar, March, Esth. iii. 7. 

To make these months correspond 
with the solar year, an intercalary 
month, VE-ADAR, a second Adar^ 
was added. The months in the 
above order made what was called 
the sacred year, used for all reli- 
gions purposes. Their ciyil year 
commenced with Tishri, or Ethanim. 
MOON, Psa. cxxi. 6. In some 
climates the beams of the moon are 
reputed hurtful. This is the case 
in ^cily, where the fishennen cover 
their fish by night, to protect them 
from the injury supposed to be 
effected by ibe moon. At Lisbon 
people cover their heads with great 
care at night, to protect themselves 
from the moon-beams; and Ander- 
son says, in his description of the 
Kast, speaking of Batavia, "One 
must take care not to sleep in the 
beams of the moon uncovered. I 
have seen many people whose neck 



has become crooked, so that they 
look more to the side than forwards. 
X wfll not decide whether it is to be 
ascribed to the moon, as people 
imagine here." These things may 
be mere fancies; our word bmaeyy 
describing a mental disease, con- 
tains in it a reference to the sup- 
posed influence of the moon, at the 
changes of which^ lunatics or mad- 
men are often supposed to have their 
worst fits. 

The new moon was a tune of 
special observance among the Israel* 
ites. Numb, xxviii. 11, 12. To 
detennine the time was in the care 
of the magistrates, who met for this 
purpose on the last daj of the month, 
and sat in a certain place from morn- 
ing till night, to hear the witnesses 
of the new moon's appearance, and 
settle the time. For this purpose 
th^used astronomical calculations, 
and were to judge whether the tes- 
timonies agreed with the calcula- 
tion. If so, the president of the 
assembly proclaimed the new moon. 
And though they preferred the ap- 
pearance of the aew moon to any 
calculation, yet it often happened, 
when the sky was overcast, that the 
moon could not be seen, or that the 
witnesses came too late before the 
magistrates; in which case they ap- 
pointed the following day for the 
new moon, adding tMs reason, that 
it was so determined by heaven. 
They then prodbumed the new 
moon by sound of' trumpet, and set- 
ting open the gate of Nicanor, the 
great brazen gate to the east, the 
grand entrance into the farther 
court, in which stood the temple 
and altar. And after the daily 
morning sacrifices, they offered 
those appointed for this feast, with 
their meat-c^erings and drink- 
offerings. The most celebrated new 
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noon was that of Tizri, with which 
^6 civil year begun, Lev. xxiii. 24. 
See Ezek. xlv. 17; xlvi. 1, 2 ; 1 
Chron. xxiii. 31; 2 Chron. viil 13. 

MORDECAI, 8on of .Jair, of the 
lace of Saul, and one of the chiefs 
of the tribe of Benjamin. He was 
carried captive to Babylon by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. In the reign of 
Ahasuenis, Mordecai was greatly 
preferred through the interest of 
his niece Esther, who had been 
taken by that monarch to succeed 
Vashti OS queen. Probably the 
reverence ordered to be done to 
Haman, Esther iii. 2, was a kind of 
divine honour, such as was some- 
times addressed to the Persian 
monarchs themselves. Mordecai re- 
fused to render it on that account, 
that he might preserve a good con- 
science; and it might be because 
Haman knew all the Jews to have 
the same scruples that he sought 
the destruction of the whole people. 

MOUIAH, something teen afar 
off, a mountain upon which the 
temple of Jerusalem was built by 
king Solomon, 2 Chron. iiL 1; 
thought to be the place where 
Abraham was about to offer up 
Isaac. It was the spot on which 
David, on the staying of the plague, 
erected an altar to God, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 15—25. 

MOSES, brother of Aaron and 
Miriam, and younger than either, 
was born a.m. 2433. The reader 
of the Bible cannot fail to be struck 
with many illustrations of the care 
of divine providence, and of the 
iacility with which God fits instru- 
ments for his work, presented in 
the history of this distinguished 
man. The preservation of Moses in 
infancy, his education in the court of 
Pharaoh, his long abode in Midian, 
where his religious principles his 



knowledge, and cliaracter were 
naatured, are circumstances worthy 
of special attention. And moreover 
how, but that the hand of God was 
over him, did not Pharaoh at once 
cut him off when he reiterated his 
demand that the people should be 
freed from bondage, and allowed 
to go wheresoever God might 
direct them? His commission was 
avouched to Pharaoh and his court 
by three miracles which God di- 
rected him to perform, but because 
the magicians were successful in 
imitating these miracles, the mon- 
arch refused to listen to his demand. 
At length, however, God brought 
his people out with a high hand 
and an outstretched arm, and Moses 
became their leader and legislator. 
The history is too well known to 
be repeated here. A few circum- 
stances only may be mentioned. 

1. Moses directs the Israelites to 
horrow of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, &c., Exod. xL 2, which has 
been the subject of much ignorant 
cavil. The word rendered borroWf 
means simply to ash, to demand of, 
and it is to be remembered that the 
Israelites had rendered many long 
years of unrequited service to the 
Egyptians: such moreover had been 
the events brought about by their 
unjust detention, that the Egyp- 
tians were glad at any loss to facili- 
tate their departure. 

2. The piety, the patriotism, and 
the disinterestedness of Moses, are 
often manifest in his conduct H* 
chose rather to suffer ajfiiction with 
the people of God, than to enjojf the 
pleasures qf sin /or a season. He 
defended the oppressed Israelite 
against the Egy^ians, though at 
the hazard of his life; ho destroyed 
the idol Aaron had made, infliotc<i 
pimiahment on the idolaters, an«' 
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vrith signal resolation, maiutidued 
the cause of Jehovah fdmost single- 
handed and alone. And when Grod 
threatened to destroy the people, 
and make of him a great nation, 
how earnestly does he plead for 
them till the anger of God is turned 
away . Similar disinterestedness 
vas repeated at Kadeah-harnea, 
Kumb. xiv. 1 1 — 37. 

3. Excellent as Moses was, he 
was by no means perfect. There 
were occasions on which he griev- 
ously sinned. At Eihroth-hattaa- 
vah he betrayed great impatience, 
and at Meribah-kadesh he fell into 
the sins of unbelief, unpatience, 
and pride. Numb. xx. 1 — 13. These 
things are recorded as if to turn off 
attention from mere men as exam- 
ples, to Him who was holy, harm' 
lesSf undi^fikdf and tqparaU from 
nnnera, 

4. Moses in many particulars 
resembled Christ. Like the ancient 
l^slator, our Lord was by birth a 
Jew, of the middle class of the 
people. The personal intercourse 
with God with which Moses was 
favoured; his miracles, his laws, 
bis authority among the Israelites, 
were such as no other prophet ever 
attained, and how beautifully in 
his intercession for the people, does 
Moses prefigure Him who maketh 
intercestionjfor the transgressors! 

5. The more accurately the laws 
of Moses are studied and compared 
with codes then or long ailerwards 
devised, the more deeply are we 
impressed with their justice, wis- 
dom, and benevolence. They are 
exactly adapted to the condition of 
the people to whom they are given, 
and they attain the higher purpose 
of gradually preparing the way for, 
and introducing a better covenant 
This ezoellence of his laws is how- 



ever adequately explained and ikO- 
counted for. They were framed 
by God himself. 

6. The death of Moses is re- 
corded Deut xxxiv. 6. From an 
obscure passage in the New Testa- 
ment, Jude 9, some have thought 
that he was buried by the ministry 
of angels at a spot purposely con- 
cealed, lest his tomb might be con- 
verted into an object of idolatry 
On such a passage, however, nothing 
can be built. The bodg qf Moses 
may mean the Jewish diurch, and 
perhaps the allusion is to Zech. ilL 
1 — 5, or to some received tradition 
which, without affirming or deny- 
ing its truth, might be Sit basis of 
a moral lesson. 

7. Moses is the author of the 
Pentateuch, the truth and divine 
inspiration of which are vindicated 
by the minuteness of its details, by 
the touches of nature with which 
it abounds, by the little circum- 
stances unexpectedly turning up in 
the course of its narrative, ai 
Numb. XV. 32; xxxvi. 2; by the 
simplicity with which its whole 
tale is told, by the candour it dis- 
covers, by the disinterestedness of 
the conduct of the writer, by the 
fulfilment of its predictions, by the 
light it throws upon many ancient 
traditions current among the hea- 
then, by the concurrence betweer 
it and other parts of the sacred 
volume, and by the purity of its 
theology and morality. There are 
also other proofs, such as the reli- 
gious observances and memorial 
services prevalent in all ages among 
the Jews, the heroic devotion with 
which they have always regarded 
their law, their national pride, 
founded on a strong sense of the 
Almighty's doings on their behalf 

I whieh Moses records, their constant 
17 
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eraTlng after a sign wlien any new i especially in warm countries, the 



messenger announced himself to 
them as from God, John vi. 31 , and 
the very onerous nature of the laws 
imposed in the Pentateuch, the 
numerous restraints it put upon the 
people in their yarious pursuits. 
Oan it he supposed that a whole 



depredations committed by the moth 
would he great and destructive. 

MOUNTAINS. Various moun- 
tains are mentioned in Scripture as 
the scenes of remarkable transac- 
tions. Most of them are spoken 
of under their respective names. 



people would have suhmitted for | Mountain is often nsed metaphori- 
ages to such restraints, nay, as far " " ' " * *" 

as possible would yield to them 
now at whatever cost and trouble, 
if they were not convinced these 
restraints are hud upon them by 
God? " I can come to no condu- 
flion but one," says Mr. Blunt, after 
reviewing all these topes of evi- 
dence, '*that when we read the 
writings of Moses, wb read no cun- 
mngly devised fohkB^ but solemn 
ftud safe records of great and mar- 
vellous events, which court exami- 
nation and sustain it; records of 

such apparent veracity and faiih- 

fiilness, that I can understand our 

Ijord to have spoken almost without 

a figure when he said that he who 

believed not Moses, neither would 

he he pertiuaded though one rose from 

^deadJ* 

MOTH. This insect is fre- 
quently alluded to in the Scriptures 

ui a very striking manner, Isa. li. 

7| 8; Hos. V. 12, where the mlence 

and entireness of the destruction 

effected by this insect are alluded to. 

See also Job xxviL 18; Psa. xziz. 
1 0, 11 . As the moth crumbles into 



cally in the sacred Yolnme, 
XXX. 7, for kingdom. See also Isa- 
ii 2; Dan. iL 35. The Chaldean 
monarchy is a mountain, Jer. li 
25; Zech. iv. 7. The word also 
denotes generally, a place c^ 
strengdi, Jer. iii. 23 ; and as pagan 
temples were usually huilt^ on 
eminences, mountains sometunes 
signify idolatrous temples and plaoM 
of worship, Jir. iL 23; Eaek. rl 
2—6. 

MOURNING. The Hebrew^ 
on the death of near friends and 
relations, gave every possible de- 
monstration of grief and mourning. 
They wept, tore their clothes, smote 
their breasts, fasted and lay npon 
the ground, went barefoot, pulled 
oflF their Imu: and beards, or cut 
them, and made incisions upon their 
breasts, or tore them with their 
nails, Lev. xix. 28; xxL 6; Je*"' 
xvi. 6. The time of mourning was 
commonly seven days, but somO" 
times this was lengthened or short- 
ened, according to the state of 
circumstances in which they found 
I themselves. There were severs! 



dust imder the slightest pressure, | degrees in their grief and mourning* 



so man dissolves and vanishes into 
darkness under the finger of the 
Abnighty, Matt vf. 19, 20. The 
word treasure suggests to us some- 
tlung of a durable kind, which the 
moth cannot injure; but it must be 
borne in mind that of wealthy per- 
sons, robes were a part of their trea- 
inre veiy much valued, and on these, 



For the first three days it was 
allowed to give themsdves up to 
tears, and to the most appfurent 
grief. The seven days following 
their mourning was more modenta 
But if the time was extended to i 
whole month, it was to be managed 
with a great deal of moderation. 
The mourning for Saul huted bol 
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leven days, 1 Sam. xxxi. IS. That 
for Moees and for Aaron was pro- 
longed to thirty days, Numb. xx. 
29 ; Dent, zxxiv. 8. For the whole 
time of their mdnming, the near 
relations of the deceased, as &ther, 
mother, husband, brother, sister, 
children, continued ntting in their 
houses. The food they took was 
thought unclean, and even they 
themselves were judged impure; at 
least it was so before the destruc- 
tion of the temple by the Romans, 
Hos. ix. 4. Thdr faces were cov- 
ered, and for all that time they 
could not apply themselves to any 
labour, nor read the book of the 
law, nor make use of their usual 
prayers. They did not dress 
themselves, nor make their beds, 
nor uncover their heads, nor shave 
themselves, nor cut their nails, nor 
go into the bath, nor salute any- 
body. 

MOUSE, a well-known animal, 
mentioned Lev. xL 29 ; 1 Sam. vi. 
4 — 8; Isa. Ixvi 17. Under this 
name rats, and probably also the 
jerboa, were included. The hamster 
rat, the dormouse, and the jerboa 
are still ^Ohietimes e^ten by the 
Arabs, in timeA of scarcity. 

MULBERRY TREE, 2 Sar% v. 
23, 24; 1 Chron. xiv. l4, 15. 
Probably the large shrub which 
the Arabs still call Baca; they 
abounded in a certain valley which 
had its name from this cn-cum* 
stance. Cehois remarks that this 
valley wfts rugged and embarrassed 
with bu&hes and stones, which 
could not be passed through with- 
out labour and tears. The sound 
of going, 2 Sam. v. 23, 24, is much 
more congruous to a rough, stony 
Talleyr than to the tops of trees. 
Wken Ihou hearest a noise as of 
metnii people marching on the high 



places of Baca, thou hast nothing 
to do bat fall immediately upon 
the enemy. 

MUSIC, vocal and instrmnental, 
was in general use at a veiy earhr 
period in the history of the world. 
Jubal tcnyht^ use of the heap and 
organj Gen. iv. 21, though perhaps 
we can now but very imperfectly 
conjecture what instruments these 
were. See also Gen. xxxi. 26, 27 
The ancient Hebrews had a great 
turn for music and musical instru- 
ments, which they used in their 
worship, their public and private 
rejoicings, at their feasts, and eveE 
in thsir mournings. Asaph, He- 
man, and Jeduthun, had the direc- 
tion of the music of the tabernacle 
imder David, and of the temple 
under Solomon. Asaph had four 
sons, Jeduthun had six, and Heman 
foarteen. These twenty-four Le- 
"^'ites, sons of the three great mas- 
ters of the music of the temple, 
were at the head of twenty-four 
bands of musicians, which were 
very numerous, and served in the 
temple by turns. They were ar- 
ranged in order about the altar of 
burnt sacrifices. Their whole 
business was to learn and practise 
music. Instruments of music 
among the ancients were exceed- 
ingly numerous, 2 Chron. xxix. 25. 
They naturally fall under three 
divisions : stringed instruments 
wind instruments, and instrumentft 
to be struck, as cymbals, drums, 
&c. Many of the instruments in 
these classes respectively, were like 
instruments in use among ourselves, 
of others we know little or nothing. 
MUST ARD, a well-known plant, 
with numerous and globose^ seedk. 
The comparison in Matt. xiiL 81 
would seem incredible, were we 
i not assured, that in FAtestiM 



tlM plants »nd ihrabi were much 

tiififc Sir Thomaa Browne men- 
lionl fiwn Jenish bietoiy, a mus- 
tard tree tlut wfii to be cltmbed 
like a fig tree, and Unnsas mea- 
tions a apecie* of mustHrd plaot, 
•lie blanches of which were real 
\Tooil Soch a trae, the seeds of 
which were nsed for mostard, and 
which IB called Khardai, nbouiida 
on Ihe hanks of the Joidsn and 
around the sea of Tiberias. 

MYRRH,Exod.™. 23; Esther 
iL 12j Pia. iIt. 8; ProT. vii. 17; 
Matt. iL 11; Mark XT. 33; John 
xix. 39. A preiuous gozzi issaing 
from im^sioni in the trunk and 
laigei bnuchea of a tiee growing 
in Egjpt, Arabia, and Abyssinia, <^ 
a bitter taste, strong, but not di»- 
greeabla smell. It entered into the 
compoulion of the most costly 
<dntinenta among the ancients, and 
as a peHiunfl it gave a pleasant 
fragrance to the raiment, and was 
eanied by females in little caskets 
in their bosoms. Perhaps these 
caskets are the irory palacei men- 
tioned in Pea. xIt. 8. Tlie magi 
who came from the east to worship 
onr Saviour, Matt. iL II, brought 
with tbem a precent of myrrb. In 
Che gospel of Mark xr. 23, men- 
tioa is made of wine mingled with 
myrrh, which was offered to Jesus 
Christ, to abate, as it is thought, 
the aouteness of hie pain ; and 
among the Hebrews, th^ were ac- 
customed to give those that were 
eiecuted some snob stojafying 
draught, ProT. xxxj. 6. 

MYRTLE, a well-known pUnt, 
mentioned Neh. viiL 15; Isa. xlL 
19; Iv. 13; Zech. L a. Savaiy, 
dsKribing a scene at the end of a 
forest wluch he passed, says, " Myr- 
tle* intamixed with laurel iDses, 



bordered with a purple edging, ap- 
pear to peculiar advantage under 
the verdant foliage. Each myrtle 
is loaded with thran, and they emit 
periumea more exqnlute than thoso 
of the rose itself. They enchant 
every one, and the soul is filled 
with the sorest sensaUons.'' To 
this effect of myrtles on the rich- 
ness and beauty of the scenery, 
Isiuah refers, xlL 19. The plant is 
aromatic and astringent; it is used 
in medicine as a tonic, its berrius 
were used as epices, and its leaves 
were employed ia soma placea in 
tanning leather as oak bark is 




HYSIA, a proriEice iu the north- 
west angle of Asia Mmor, whars 
Paul preached, Acts xvL 7, having 
Bithynia on the north-east and 
east, Phrygia on the souUl-aasW 
Lydia on the sooth, the £gean 
Sea on the west, and Uia Hellaipuut 
on the north-west. Here the an- 
cient Troy is thought to have stood> 
and Pergamos, one of the s«*«n 
chumhea of the Apocalypse, wa* in 
this oonntr;. It mi (oanirlj dm 
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of the most fertile of all the pro- 
Tmces of Asia. 

MYSTERY. This word de- 
notes, 1. something hidden, not fully 
manifest, 2 Thess. ii. 7. 2. Some 
sacred thing naturally unknown to 
human reason, and made known 
only hy revelation from God, Rom. 
ad. 25; 1 Cor. «. 9; xt. 51; 1 Tim. 
ill. 16. The revealed truths of re- 
ligion are in one place called the 
fnystery of the Jaithy I Tim. iii. 9. 
3. The great mystery so often 
spoken of in Paul's epistles, was 



the admission of the Gentiles to the 
privileges of God's adopted children, 
Rom. zvi. 25 ; Eph. i. 9 ; liL 9 ; vL 
19; Col. i. 26, 27; iv. 3. 4. Mys- 
tery also denotes a spiritual truth 
couched under an external repre- 
sentation or similitude, and thus 
concealed or hidden till the sii^iili- 
tude is explained, Rev. L 20; zviL 
5 — 7. The word is douhUess used 
hy Paul in allusion to the heathen 
mysteries, in which the initiated 
were taught truths concealed from 
the vulgar. 
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NAAMAN, pleasantj a Syrian 
general, who having heen afflicted 
with a leprosy, was cured hy 
washing seven times in the Jordan, 
according to the direction of 
Elisha the prophet, 2 Kings v. 
Thi3 circumstance led him to re- 
nounce idolatry", ver. 17. The 
next verse is understood hy some 
to he a reserve of certain idol- 
atrous practices, indicating a 
change only so far as was con- 
sistent with his worldly interests; 
thus he is charged with hypocrisy, 
of which no other parts of his con- 
duct afford evidence. Some take 
the language to he an acknowledg- 
ment of past idolatry, and an en- 
treaty that it might he forgiven, 
which is scai'cely compatihle with 
liis mentioning only what he had 
done as the king's servant, while 
tie omits his own personal acts. 
The more prohable view is, that 
he connults the prophet on the 
question, when having himself re- 
Dounced the worship of Rimmon, 
be ought to be present when the 



king, his master, worshipped him, 
to which perhaps his office bound 
him. The prophet's answer puts 
the matter upon Naaman's con- 
science. He must act as it should 
dictate. His desire for two mtUea* 
burden of earthy to buUd an altar to 
Jehovah in Damascus, might arise 
from tlie notion that the soil of the 
land of Israel was proper to the 
worship of the God of Israel, on 
which worship he thenceforth de- 
termined. 

NABAL, atupidj /ooUshf 1 Smu 
XXV. The Arabs of the desert are 
wont to treat oppressively those in 
whose neighbourhood they pitch 
their tents. David at the head of 
six hundred men might have in- 
jured Nabal had he been so dis- 
posed. Instead of this, however, 
he and his men protected the 
shepherds and flocks of Nabal; it 
was not all unnstural, therefore, 
that he should remind Nabal of 
this in the day of his festivity, or 
that he should request some reward 
at his hands. David's anger at 
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the vopij he met with was not 
unnatural, though his intention to 
destroy Nabal and his peof^e can- 
not be justified. In pronouncing 
on the conduct of Dayid in this 
case, however, we should think 
rather of the maxims then preva- 
lent, than of those now observed. 

NABOTH, fruU, produoe, an 
Israelite, of Jezreel, who had a 
vineyard near AhaVs palace, which 
he refused either to give or sell to 
the king. At the instigation of 
Jezebel, therefore, he was falsely 
accused, condemned, and stoned, 
1 Kings xxi. 1, &c. This brought 
the severest maledictions upon 
both Ahab and Jezebel. 

NADAB, Uberalj son of Aaron, 
and brother of Abihu. He ofiered 
incense with strange or common 
fire, and not with that which had 
been miraculously lighted up upon 
the altar of burnt offerings, for 
which he was sl^n by the Lord, 
together with his brother. Lev. x. 1. 
There were others of the name, 
one of whom was king of Israel, 
1 Kings xiv. 20. 

NAHOR, snorting. There were 
two of the name; one, the father of 
Terah, the other the son of Terah, 
and brother of Abraham. They 
were therefore grandfather and 
grandson, Gen. xi. 26. The latter 
took up his abode at Haran in Me- 
sopotamia, which is therefore called 
the city of Nahor, He had many 
sons, Gen. id. 29; xxii. 20 — 22; 
zxiv. 24. 

NAHITM, consolationj the seventh 
of the twelve minor prophets, ac- 
cording to the order in our English 
Bibles, a native of Elkath, or El- 
kosh, in Gralilee. The circumstances 
of his life and death are utterly 
unknown. When he prophesied is 
niatter almost entirely of conjec- 



ture, most probably between the 
Assyrian and Babylonian captivities. 
His predictions all relate to the de- 
struction of Nineveh by the Baby- 
lonians and Medes. They form an 
entire and regular poem with a 
magnificent exordium, and distin- 
guished in every part by perspicui^, 
elegance, and sublimity hardly ever 
surpassed. 

NAIL. This instrument is fre- 
quently referred to in the Old Tes- 
tament, Ezek. zv. 3; Ezra ix. 8; 
Zech. X. 4; in all which passages it 
is evident something much more 
important is alluded to than oar 
ordinary nails. Oriental houses 
were fitted out with a scanty and 
plain furniture, but the few hoose- 
hold utensils required, were so ar- 
ranged as not to encumber the 
apartments. Among these were 
the pegs, so laid in the walls as to 
bind them together, and at the same 
tune to serve for hanging upon 
them veils, curtains, and whatever 
else it might be necessary to sus- 
pend. In the last passage, Zech. 
X. 4, the idea seems to be that the 
whole frame of government which 
the chosen people of God should 
eivjoy, was the contrivance of his 
widdom; its foundations, the bonds 
which kept it together, the means 
of its defence, and its various offi- 
cers, were all the gifts of his distin- 
guishing goodness. 

Jael killed Sisera with a nail of a 
tent, or with a pin to which, when 
driven into the earth, cords were 
commonly fixed for the purpose 
of holding up the tent, and se- 
curing it from the effects of the 
wind, storms, &a Hence to drive a 
pin, or fasten a nail, was among the 
Hebrews, and among Arabs still is, 
a metaphorical expression for fixiiig 
a dwelling, Isa. xxii. 23. 
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Another word for nul is used in 
wme passages, as I Chron. xxii. 3; 
2 Chron. iiL 9 ; Isa. xli. 7 ; Jer. z. 4; 
Eccles. xiL 11. These nails are 
wore like those which we use. 

NAKED, besides its ordinarjr 
agnification of being altogether nii< 
clothed or uncovered, Gen. ii. 25, 
denotes having hut part of the 
clothes on, 1 Sam. xix. 24; John 
xxL 7 ; and being void of succour, 
disarmed, Exod. xxxiL 25. Naked- 
ness of the feet was a token of 
respect and reverence, Exod. iiL 5; 
Josh. y. 15. Among the priests' 
robes, there was nothing provided 
for the feet, so that thej are thought 
to have ministered with their &et 
naked, Eccles.* v. 1. Naked de- 
scribes also a thing that is known 
and manifest. Job xziv. 7 ; Heb. iv. 
13. Ndhedneaa ^f a land^ Gen. zlii. 
9, signifies its weakness and ex- 
posure. 

NAME. Oriental names were 
conunonly significant, Gen. xvi. 1 1 ; 
XXV. 25, 26; Exod. ii. 10. ' They 
were often compounded of some 
name of God ; or, among the heathen, 
of the name of some idol. As 
Adonijah, the Lord Jah, or Je- 
hovah; Josedech, Jdh,, or Jehovah 
the just; Ethbaal, Belshazzar, both 
compounded of Baal or Bel. Names 
were sometimes prophetic, Gen. 
xviL 15; Isa. vii. 14; Matt. i. 21; 
Liike i. 13, 60, 63. Names were 
often changed, hence many persons 
had two names, 1 Sam. xiv. 49; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8; Ruth i. 20, 21; 
especially were names changed 
when persons were elevated to dig- 
uity and office, in governments, 
tlen. xli. 45 ; xvil 5 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 
14, 35 ; Dan. L 7 ; Mark iii. 17 ; John 
1 42. Thus a new name is a token 
of honour, Heb. I 4; PhiL iL 9; 
Rev. iL 17 



The wmfi of Ood sometimes rig« 
nifies God himself; sometimes l^i 
f^ttributes collectively, and some- 
times liis power and authority 
Rev. xix. 16, is illustrated by an 
ancient custom of adorning the 
images of deities, princes, victors at 
pubUo games, and other eminent 
personages with inscriptions ex« 
pressive of their names, character, 
titles, or some circumstance that 
might contribute to their honouc 
Several such images are still ex- 
tant with an inscription writtei 
either on the garment or on the 
thigh. 

NAPHTALI, my wresUing, the 
sixth son of Jacob by Bilhah, 
Rachel's handmaid. The linuts of 
the tribe of NaphtaU, stated in Josh, 
xix. 32 — 39, comprised a district 
very fruitful in com and oil. When 
the tribe of Naphtali came out of 
Egypt^ it consisted of 53,400 fight- 
ing men, but they decreased in the 
wilderness to 45,000. A thousand 
of their captains, with 37,000 of 
their troops, assisted at the corona- 
tion of David, 1 Chron. xii. 34, 40. 
Many of the Naphtalites wer^ car- 
ried into captivity by Tiglath-pil- 
neser. Christ and his apostles re- 
sided much and preached frequently 
in this land, Isa. tx. 1; Matt, iv 
13—15. 

NATHAN, given, a prophet in 
the time of David, who convinced 
that prince, by a natural and in- 
genious parable, of the greatness of 
his crime in the affair of Bathsheba, 
2 Sam. xiL 1, &c He died pro- 
bably soon after the accession of 
Solomon, who, perhaps, had been 
brought up under his care. His 
sons occupied high places in the 
court, 1 Kings iv. 5. Zech. xii. 12, 
mentions Nathan as a representa- 
tive of the prophets generally. 
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NATHANAEL, a disciple of our 
Lord and Sayioor Jesus Christ; the 
manner of whose conversion is re- 
lated John i 45, 51. Many have 
supposed him to be the same with 
Bartholomew, since the evangelists 
who mention Bartholomew, saj 
nothing of Nathanael; and John, 
who mentions Nathanael, takes no 
notice of Bartholomew. 

NATIONS. The dispersion of 
mankind over the earth, and their 
settlement in different nations, must 
be attributed to the early move- 
ments of the sons of Noah and their 
descendants, afler the flood. The 
whole race of man proceeded from 
Ikak, the native name of Persia 
and adjacent regions. Some mi- 
grated east and west; others were 
scattered in the same directions by 
events they could not control. The 
jonfusion of speech at Bal)el con- 
tributed to this dispersion, and pro- 
bably the ambition and power to 
which some aspired over others also 
facilitated it We cannot, in our 
limits, give any lengthened account 
of the progress of the dispersion. 
The^-Bible mentions as descending 
from Japheth four sons, each of 
whom is spoken of as the father of 
several tribes. Ham has also four 
sons, each of whom multiplies again 
into numerous tribes. From Shem 
five direct descendants are men- 
tioned, who in their turn originate 
numerous posterities; all of them 
dividing and sub-dividing into dif- 
ferent rei^ons as necessity or con- 
Tenience required. Infidels smile 
at the Bible account; solid learning 
and deep research serve to establish 
and illustrate the truth of that ao- 
oonnt. 

NAZARENE. a name applied to 
Christ Matt ii. 23, from his being 
an inhabitant of Nazareth, a pl^ee 



of small account, John L 46. Pr^ 
bably the reference, Matt iL 23, 
intended no more thfin that Christ 
should have some contemptuous 
name. Christians were generally 
called Nazarenes in contempt, Acts 
xxiv. 5. 

NAZARETH, a city of Zebnlun, 
in Lower Galilee, west of Tabor, 
and east of Ptolemais. It was the 
hsual place of residence of our Lord, 
for the first thirty years of his life, 
Luke iL 51, situate on an eminence 
with a precipice on one nde, Luke 
iv. 29. It was about seventy miles 
north of Jerusalem. 

NAZARITES, jMTMms tepanOed, 
such as engaged to abstain from 
wine and all intoxicating liquors, to 
let their hair grow witltout cutting 
or shaving, not to enter any house 
that was polluted by having a dead 
body in it, nor to be present at any 
funeral. Numb. vi. 8; and if any 
one died suddenly in their presence, 
they began anew the ceremony of 
the Nazaritieship, which generally 
lasted eight days. Males or fe- 
males might take upon them this 
vow either for life or for a certain 
time. A child might be made a 
Nazarite from its birth by his par- 
rents, Judg. ziii. 5 — 7; 1 Sam. L 
10, 11. The time of the vow being 
expu^, he was to go to the door of 
the tabernacle, and there offer sa- 
crifices; a he lamb for a burnt- 
offering, a ewe lamb for a sin- 
offering, and a ram for a peace- 
offering, with loaves, cakes, and 
wine for libations. The hair of the 
head of the Nazarite was to be 
shaved at the door of the tabernacle, 
and to be burnt ; the shoulder 
of the sacrificed ram, and one 
unleavened cake and one un* 
leavened wafer, were to be put into 
the hf^ds of the Naxarite, who ^ts 
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them \.Mck to the priest, that he 
might offer them to the Lord; they 
were toaved, or lifted up in the pre- 
sence of the Nazarite. A part of 
his offerings was the priests', a part 
was to he eaten hy himself and his 
gnests, Nnmh. vi. 1 — 21. After 
which he might again drink wine, 
his TOW heing accomplished. 

Samson and John Baptist were 
perpetual Nazarites ; they were 
consecrated to this state hy their 
I»rent8, and were to retain it all 
their lives. Paul is snpposed to 
have made a Nazarite vow at 
Cenchrea, performing there a part 
if the required ceremonies, and de- 
^rring the rest till he returned to 
Jerxisalem, Acts xviii. 18. Persons 
who could not perform the Nazarite 
TOW themselves were content to 
contribute to the expense of the sa- 
erifioes of those who were perform- 
ing it, and thus they became par- 
takers in the vow. Thus Paul did 
to show that he did not so totally 
disregard the law as had been sup- 
posed. Acts xxi. 23, 24. Of the 
institution of Nazaritism we have 
no information. 

NEBO, a mountain on the con- 
fines of Moab, from whence Moses 
was favoured with an extensive view 
of the land of promise, and where 
he died, Dent xxxiv. 1 — 5. There 
were towns of this name also, Numb. 
zxxii. 3, 38 ; Ezra ii. 29 ; Nahum 
vii. 33. The name is that of an 
id<d of the Babylonians, from a 
word which signifies to prophesy^ so 
that it may stand for an oracle, 
Isa. xlvi. 1. It enters into the 
composition of the names of several 
princes of that country. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR THE 
GREAT, succeeded to the kingdom 
of Chaldea, a.m. 3399. Having 
l^een successful in recovering Car- 



chemish from Necho, king of Egypt, 
he marched against Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah, one of Necho's tributaries. 
He took him and bound hun in 
chains, but left him in Judea, on 
condition of receiving from him a 
lai^ tribute. Daniel and others of 
the royal family were taken into 
Babylon. Jehoiakim, growing weary 
of his subjection threw off the yoke, 
on which Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
him in Jerusalem, and at last took 
him and put him to death, as Jere- 
miah had predicted. A prophetic 
dream given to Nebuchadnezzar 
had disturbed his mind; it was in- 
terpreted, however, by Daniel, Dan. 
iL Jehoiachin, successor to the 
former king of Judah, having also 
revolted against Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jerusalem was subjected to a second 
siege. The king and many of the 
principal inhabitants were carried 
away to Babylon to the number of 
ten thousand; among them were 
Mordecai, Esther, and Ezekiel. 

Mattaniah, uncle of the revolting 
king, was placed on the throne, 
and named Zedekiah. When, how- 
ever, nine years afterwards, he also 
revolted, Jerusalem was destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the re- 
minder of the people were carried 
into captivity. Afterwards, God 
gave Tyre and Egypt into Nebti- 
chadnezzar's hands, and when he 
had enriched himself with the spoil 
he returned to Babylon, where he 
indulged his pride and vanity to 
such a degree as to be driven forth 
from his kingdom for seven years, 
to lead during tliat tim.:, m a state 
of mental distraction, the life of a 
beast. Afterwards God opened his 
eyes, restored to him his under- 
standing, and brougbt him back to 
his royal dignity. He reigned forty- 
three years, and died after having 
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•nnonnoed, as one aaoieiit anihor j 
says, from the top of his palace, a 
pradiction of the approaching over- 
throw of the empire bj Cynuu 

NECROMANCY, inquiring into 
futurity, by consnlting Uie dead; a 
species of magic It is not now 
known what forms of enchantment 
were used by necromancers; none 
are recorded as having been em- 
ployed by the pythoness of flndor. 
The law of Moses is very express 
against neoromancy,*Dent xviiL 11 ; 
its punishment was death, Lev. xz. 
S7. Probably conversing with the 
dead, as necromancers pretended to 
do, was mere impostora 

NEHEMIAH, contorted of Je- 
homik. The chief of the persons of 
this name was bom at Bal^lon 
during the captivity, Neh. i. 2. He 
was made Tiraikaiha^ or cupbearer, to 
ArtaxerzesLongimanus; and being 
much in favour with that prince, he 
obtained a commission from him to 
return for a time to Jerusalem, and 
repair its walls and gates, and regu- 
late many abuses that had crept 
into the administration of pubUo 
affairs. He afterwards returned to 
Babylon, about ajc 8563, accord- 
ing to the promise he had made. 
Thence he went again to Jeru- 
salem, as governor, where he died 
in peace about A.1C. 8580, having 
governed the people of Judah for 
about thirty-six years. The book 
under his name is joined in the 
Hebrew canon to that of Ezra, and 
closes the Scripture history of the 
Jewish people. That history from 
Joshua to Nehemiah, inclusive, ex- 
tends through one thousand and 
forty-two years. 

The Book of Nehemiah 
was probably compiled by him to- 
wards the end of his life ; some 
parts of the book, however, are 



tihongfaft to have been written by 
other hands, chiefly chaps. viiL, ix., 
X. Jaddua, mentioned Neh. ziL 
11 — ^22, if he be the same who was 
in office in Alexander's time, might 
have been high priest from the lat- 
ter part of Nehemiah's life to the 
days of Alexander the Great, iA, 
forty years, or thereabouts. 

NETHINIM, ^mn, dedkabed 
ones, those who had been given ap 
and dedicated to perform the meaa- 
est and most laborious servioea of 
the tabernacle or temple, as the 
carrying of wood and water. The 
Gibeonitee, Josh. ix. 27, and others 
of the Canaanites who surrendered, 
were consigned to the perfonnanoe 
of these duties. In Ezra viiL 20, 
the Nethinim are said to have been 
devoted by David and the other 
princes to the drudgery of the 
temple. They were carried into 
captivity with the tribe of Judah: 
frvm whence some of them return- 
ed, but as the number was small, 
conadering the task imposed upon 
them, a solemnity, called Xylopha- 
ria, or wood carrying, was insti- 
tuted, in which the peojde carried 
wood to the temple in great cere- 
mony, to keep up the fire of the 
altar. 

NICODEMUS, a Pharisee, and 
one of the Jewish sanhedrim, John 
iii He came to Jesus for instruo- 
tion, and with such effect, that he 
declared himself openly in his fa- 
vour when officers had been sent 
on one oceasiou to seize him, John 
viL 45. Nicodemus jomed with 
Joseph of Aiimathea in paying the 
last offices of respect to Jesus after 
his death. 

NICOLAITANES, a sect whose 
pi'actices are condemned by Jesus 
Christ, Rev. ii. 6,15. If, as is pro- 
bable, these practices are also r^ 
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ferred to, yerses 9, 14, aud20, tbej 
included eatiDg tiiiogs sacrificed 
to idols, and fornication. Com- 
pare Keir. ii. 14, 15, with Numb, 
zxv. 1, 2, and xxi. 16. This sect 
is thought to have been headed 
by Nicolas the deacon, mentioned 
Acts Ti., who is supposed to have 
fallen into doctrinal errors, and 
disgraced himself by sensual in- 
dulgence. They might, however, 
have their name from some other 
leader 

NIGHT. The ancient He- 
brews began their day with the 
evening, ending it the next even- 
ing ; so that the night preceded 
the daj ; hence it is said, the 
evening and the morning were the 
first dafff Gen. i. 5. The time of 
heathenish ignorance and pro- 
faneness is compared to night, 
Rom. xiii. 12, and in other pas- 
sages night is used emblemati- 
cally, John ix. 4. 

NILE, the well-known river 

of Egypt. It is not mentioned 

under this name in the sacred 

volume ; the name Sihor, which 

occasions Josh. xii. 2, 8, and other 

passages, is thought to denote the 

Nile. Perhaps Sihor was used 

for more than one of the several 

streains by which the Nile falls 

into the Mediterranean. 

The Nile is a remarkable river, 
whose source civilized nations, 
from the earliest ages, have at- 
tempted to discover. Till re- 
cently tliese attempts have been 
in Tain . English explorers within 
the last year or two have traced 
the river, iirst to one immense 
lake in the interior of Africa, 
named the Victoria N^yanza, and 
next to another lake west of the 
"Victoria, called by its discoverer 
the AlbettN'yanza. TheVictoria 



lies some fourteen hundred feet 
higher than the Albert, its waters 
supplied by torrents descending 
from the mountain districts West 
and South-West, fall chiefly 
through a single stream into 
the Albert From this lake at 
about 2° 40/ N. Lat and 31** 80' 
E. Long., the Nile issues in a 
nearly northern course, though 
in some parts very tortuous, till 
it reaches the sea. A recent ex- 
plorer compares the turns and 
twists in the river at this part 
of it to a tangled skein of thread. 
Tributary streams swell the 
volume of the Nile after it leaves 
the Albert, none however of any 
magnitude beyond the fifth de- 
gree of north latitude. 

The fertility of Egypt is en- 
tirely dependent on the Nile, 
whose waters overflow at certain 
seasons, and thus irrigate and 
fructify the whole land by the 
rich alluvial deposits it leaves 
behind. Its water is exceedingly 
grateful to the palate ; hence the 
special severity of the plague, 
Exod vii. 19— 25. The water is 
conveyed bv trenches to the gar- 
dens and fields, on which it is 
let to flow as may be needed ; 
the usual method employed being 
to open the trenches with the 
foot, Deut. xi. 10. 

NIMKOD,a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord. The name signifies 
contempt, rebellion, apostacy, and 
may mark the means by which he 
became verypowerful in the earth. 
He seized upon Babylon and 
neighbouring cities, driving out 
from thence Asshnr, who there- 
upon went and founded the mon- 
archy of Assyria, Gen. x. 8 — 11. 

NINEVEH, the capital of 
Assyria, an empire founded by 
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Assbnr, son of Shem. Nineveh 
^'as situate upon the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, opposite to the pre- 
sent Mosul, and was one of. the 
most ancient, famous, and potent 
cities in the world. The story of 
its threatened overthrow, and de- 
liverance on the repentance of its 
inhabitants, is told in Jonah. 
Nahum predicts the utter desolar 
tion of this city, and now it is left 
with only forsi^en but still mag- 
nificent monuments of royalty. 
Its splendour has long since dis- 
appeared beneath vast mounds 
of rubbish which have been re- 
cently examined with results fully 
justifying the description of the 
city given in the book of Jonah 
and in other parts of the sacred 
volume. The British Museum 
and other collections of antiqui- 
ties in European nations contain 
large numbers of the exhumed 
monuments of this ancient city. 
The plain of Mesopotamia 
in which Nineveh once stood, 
stretches, as seen from Mosul 
north-east, to the base of the 
Blue Mountains of Kurdistan. 
It is intersected by the rapid 
Tigris, a stream of no consider- 
able depth or volume, the banks 
of which were steep, and in many 
places so overgrown with brush- 
wood as to be a favourite resort 
of beasts of prey, Nah. ii. 11,12. 
These banks present on each 
side, at short distances, small 
hills which seem at first sight 
natural, but which have proved 
to be heaps formed by the ruinp 
of vast buildings. Three mounds 
chiefly have been examined, 
which with another not as yet 
investigated, occupy the angles 
of a trapezium some sixty miles 
in circuit. Jonah iii. 4. 



Within the walls of the city 
were contained the royal park 
stocked with game for tiie chase, 
pasture gi-ounds, gardens, and* 
vineyards of great extent. With- 
in the area indicated by the 
boundary mounds which have 
been examined, there are many 
other hillocks composed of ruins, 
within which for many a century 
have been concealed the public 
buildings, such as temples, pa- 
laces, and theatres, of tiiis once 
famous city, the highest result? 
of the architectural genius of the 
Assyrian people. 

Upon the walls of these build- 
ings are represented in sculp- 
ture or inscribed in alphabetical 
characters the chronicles of the 
empire. Ignorance and infidelity 
— generally combined — have 
laughed at som3 of the images 
in prophetic writings as unna- 
tural and aburd. But here are 
the very structures disentombed 
which furnished those images. 
Here is the face of the man, 
the face of the lion, the face 
of the ox, and the face of 
the eagle on the same figure. 
Here are the wings stretchiug 
upward, the wings joined, and 
the wiugs covering the bodies, 
as any one may see who will 
take the trouble to visit the 
Nineveh remains deposited in 
the British Museum. The re- 
mains found in one of these 
mounds only, that of Nimrud, 
are full of interest as making 
material additions from the most 
authentic sources to our scanty 
knowledge of Assyrian history. 
The inscriptions on the stone 
slabs will be deciphered somt 
time; the emblematic charactei 
of these wonderoos figures wiQ 
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be explained; and from what is 
already known in this depart- 
ment, as well as from the disco- 
yeriea which patient and intelli- 
gent research have brought to 
light in other departments, the 
student of God's word need be 
under no apprehension as to 
what may be the effect on the 
facts and truths of that blessed 
book. 

The age of these ruins is in- 
Tolyed in mystery. It has been 
stated that the oldest buildings 
of the Nimrud mound were 
buried, and the earth that covers 
them was used as a cemetery 
seven centuries before Christ, or 
about the date of Isaiah's pro- 
prophecy. Layard supposes that 
the earlier palaces of. Nimrud 
were already in ruins before the 
foundation of some of the build- 
ings, the remains of which are 
found in other mounds. On 
these questions of date there is 
considerable diversity of opinion. 
Probably we may soon be enabled 
to rcgaid the question as settled. 

In all the mounds the explorers 
have found rooms, the walls of 
which are lined with stone 
slabs abounding with bas-reliefs. 
Above the slabs appear, in some 
cases, walls composed of new 
dried bricks covered with paint- 
ings. The mound of Nimrud 
has been made to disclose a 
palace with twenty-eight cham- 
bers, galleries, corridors, presence 
rooms of 150 feet in length, 
guarded at the entrance by co- 
lossal winged lions, and bulls 
with human facfi^and filled in 
their panelled walls with storied 
slabs, detailing in wedge-form 
mscriptions the achievements of 
old Assyrian monarchs, and de- 



picting those achievements in 
sculptured representations. Some 
of these slabs and representations 
have been so far investigated as 
to be found to present the doings 
and glories of Assyrian monarphs 
whose names appear in the sacred 
pages. Of the palace containing 
them, Layard has given represen- 
tations accompanied with such 
descriptions as from his acquaint- 
ance with the subject he is able 
to give. Our ideas of the archi- 
tectural splendour and skill of 
this once powerful people are 
thus raised ; but even from these 
sources we have less acquaint- 
ance with the domestic history of 
the Assyrians than modem dis- 
coveries have furnished of that 
of the Egyptians. Oniy a com- 
mencement has as yet been made. 
Who can tell but that even the 
rubbish of the chambers of Nim- 
rud may be found to contain, as 
in one instance Layard found it 
to contain, vessels, and orna- 
ments, and parts of robes, which 
may prove an almost inexhaus- 
tible mine, whence even the 
dresses, the domestic usages, in 
one word, the whole social and 
domestic life of Assyria may be 
ascertained, so accumulating, as 
most certainly will be the result, 
proo& and illustrations of the 
reality, the correctness, and so 
incidentally, of the divine inspi- 
ration, of the Book which maketh 
wise unto salvation— the oldest 
and most authentic history ex- 
tant in any language. 

NISAN, a montii of the He- 
brews, answering nearly to our 
March ; the firs<^ month of the 
sacred year Exod. xii. 2, and the 
seventh of the civil ; called Abib 
by Moses, Nisan being its name 
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on] J rinoe Esra, and die letam 
fix)iii the captiyity. 

NITRE. The natron of the 
ancients is an earthy alkalme salt^ 
Teiy different from oar nitre. It 
was foond in half-ardosen hikes 
of Egypt, westward of the Delta. 
It is ionnd floating as a white 
scam on the water, and as a 
thick incrustation at the bottom 
of the hikes ; it is Tery sharp, 
and when tiirown into an acid, 
it makes a sizong ebnllition or 
fermentation, to which Solomon 
makes reference, Pn>y. xxt. 20. 
It is called Neter in Hebrew, 
which in onr version is trans- 
lated nitre, Jer. ii. 22. 

NOAH, comfort, son of a se- 
cond Lamech, and grandson of 
Methuselah, bom ▲.]!. 1056. 
Noah being tiie only righteous 
man of his time, was delivered, 
with his three sons, from the 
general destruction God brought 
upon the world by an universal 
deluge, A.M. 1656. Noah lived 
after the flood three hundred and 
flfty years, and the whole time 
of his life being nine hundred 
and fifty years, he died a.m. 2006. 
He left three sons, Sbem, Ham, 
and Japheth, by whom the world 
was repeopled. He is called, 2 
Pet. ii. 5, a preacher of righteous' 
ne88y because he incessantly de- 
clared to men, for one hundred 
and twenty yeai-s, by his dis- 
courses and by his building of 
the ark, the sweeping judgment 
that was to fall on the world by a 
deluge, for their wickedness. His 
predictions as to his three sons 
nave been, and are still being, 
literally fulfllled. Noah died, 
accordmff to the chronology of 
our Bibles, a little before the 
birth of Abraham. 



NOBTH. The caidinal points 
are nsoaUy spoken of m the Bibld, 
as if the speaker had his fi^e to- 
wards the east; the north woald« 
the^ore, be on his left hand. 
The word seems to be used in five 
senses— 1. For a quarter of the 
heavens. Job xxxviii 22 ; 2. Of 
the earth, Psa. evil. 3, with many 
other passages ; 3. For a northerly 
aspect or direction, Psa. xlviii. 2; 
4. For certain conntries, irrespec- 
tively of their true sitoation — 
as Babylonia, Chaldea, Assyria, 
Media; and 5. For the nortii 
wind, Prov. xzvii. 16, in whidi 
last passage, tiie instmmentalily 
of the wind, from all quarters, in 
diflusing the fragrance of a spice 
garden, is reierreid to. 

NUMBERS, a canonical book 
of the Old Testament, the fouHi 
of the Pentateuch. It receives its 
denomination from the number- 
ing of the families of Israel by 
Moses and Aaron, who mustered 
the tribes and marshalled the 
army of the Hebrews in the wil- 
derness. It comprises the histoiT 
of aboatthirty-eightyears,though 
the greater part of what it records 
fell out in tiie first year and the 
last of that number; and it does 
not appear when those things 
were done which are recorded 
in the middle of the book. Doubts 
have been raised against the his- 
torical credilbility of tiiis book 
which vanish on close examina- 
tion. Its author was well ac- 
quainted with Egypt; and it is 
utterly improbable that, by the 
Israelites, such a book should 
have been unifbrmlj received as 
divine, if it were a fbi^ry. II 
flatters them too little— It too 
stroD^y maiks and condenuis 
th^ii crimci. 
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OAK. A well-known tree, re- 
nowned from the remotest antiquity. 
Idolaters oflen worshipped heneath 
the shade of oaks, and sometimes 
also those who adored the true God, 
Josh. xziy. 26 ; Isa. L 29, Ivii 5 ; 
Hos. iv. 13. In hot countries it 
would he agreeahle to dwell under 
the deep shade of the oak, Gen. 
ziii. 18; ih« plain, or the oak of 
Mamre, Judg. vi. 11 ; 1 Kings xiiL 
14. Burying-places were sometimes 
selected under oaks. Gen. zxxy. 8 ; 

1 Chron. x. 12; and in the shade 
afforded hj this tree important 
transactions were conducted. It 
has heen thought, that not the oak, 
but the terebinth or turpentine tree, 
is intended in these passages, espe- 
cially in Isa. vi. 13. Bishop Lowth 
considers the oak of Isa. L 29, 30, 
to be an evergreen, or the ilex. The 
oak is sometimes used as a figure 
for men of high rank and power, 
Isa. ii. 13; Zech. xi. 2. 

OATH, a solemn appeal to God, 
as an all-seeing witness and al- 
mighty avenger, if what we say is 
false, Heb. vi. 16. An oath is not 
xmlawfu], either as a religious act, 
or as calling (rod to witness for the 
truth of a solemn declaration. God 
is represented as confirming his 
promises by oath, Heb. vi. 13 — 17. 
Paul employs an oath in Rom. i. 9; 

2 Cor. L 23. The oaths forbidden. 
Matt V. 34, 35 ; James v. 12, are 
the vicious oaths of the Jews ; 
which were not serious appeals to 
God, but were made on trifling oc- 
casions. Oaths, as appeals to divine 
justice and power, recognised the 
divinity of the object of appeal 
Hence to iweax by an idol was 



idolatry, Jer. v. 7; xii. 16 ; Amoc 
viii. 14; Zeph. i. 5. Yet sometimea 
oaths were appeals to other being* 
than to God, Gen. xliL 15; 2 Kings 
ii. 2 ; 1 Sam. xx. 3. Oaths weift 
taken in various ways, and by v^ 
rious symbolical acts, Gen. xiv. 32 
23; xxiv. 2; xlviL 29. 

OBADIAH, tenant of Jthovok, 
There were several of this name^ 
1 Chron. xii. 9 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12; 
1 Kings xviiL 3, &c. Whether 
either of these was the prophet it is 
difficult to determine. One Oba- 
diah was a prophet, but tLe time 
when he lived and prophesied is 
considerably disputed. His book 
predicts the utter destruction of 
the Edomites, and the future re> 
storation and prosperity of the Jews 
Another Obadiah was the governor 
of Ahab's household, a godly man, 
who preserved the prophets of Je- 
hovah at a time when Jezebel and 
Ahab sought to destroy them, 
1 Kings xviiL 

OBED-EDOM, seroing Edcm, 
son of Jeduthun the Levite, and 
father of a numerous family, 1 Chron. 
xvi. 38. The ark rested for a time 
under his roof, and the Lord blessed 
him exceedingly, 2 Sam. vi. 10, 11. 
He was afterwards made keeper of 
the doors of the temple, 1 Chron. 
vi. 18—21. He is called a Gittite, 
from the place of his nativity, Gath- 
rimmon, a city of the Levites, in the 
territory of Dan, Josh. xxi. 24, 25. 

OFFERINGS. A general term 
which included sacrifices or obla- 
. tions of all kinds. Some have con- 
tended for a difference between 
sacrifices and offerings, the former 
requiring a real change in the thix^ 
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offered, or a destrcction of it, as 
when a victim was burned, or when 
wine was poured forth upon the 
altir or on the ground; the latter, not 
of necessity requiring any change 
in the thing offered, nor the de- 
struction of it, but only its appro- 
priation in a specific and particular 
manner. The distinction is not to 
be entirely overlooked, but it can- 
not be relied upon as accurate or 
useful. 

Sacrifices are spoken of in the 
earliest recoi'ds of the human family, 
and immediately after the fall, Gen. 
iv. 3 — 5. We meet with them 
throughout the patriarchal period 
and before the Mosaic, Gen. viii. 20; 
xii. 7; xiii. 4; xv. 9 — 21; xxii. 13. 
They were most probably instituted 
by God himself. Anhnals were 
slain immediately after the fall, 
Gen. iii. ^21, and certainly not for 
human food, no grant of such food 
having as yet been made to man. 
Abel offered his sacrifices in futh, 
Heb. xi. 4 ; but faith always requires 
a revelation, which revelation, there- 
fore, directing sacrifices, it may be 
supposed Abel, with the rest of 
Adam's family, had received. 

Sacrifices or offerings, previously 
to the Mosaic law, were the whole 
burnt-offering, the thank-offering, 
and the sacr^ces at the making or 
ratifying of covenants, whether be- 
tween man and man, or man and 
God, Gen. xv. 7 — 17; xxxv. 54. 
They were more varied and more 
numerous under the Mosaic law 
These more varied sacrifices were 
generally of two classes, Hoo^ and 
not bloody. The £rst class were 
victims slain on many occasions 
which are carefully specified; the 
second class consisted of cakes, 
wafers, or thin biscuits, meat, and 
libations of wine. The bloody sa- 



crifices comprised expiatory offer* 
ings, and oucharistical, or thank- 
offerings. The expiatory offering! 
were holocausts, ie., tohole bumU 
offeringt, sacrifices for mr, or ire§^ 
pass offerings. Holocausts and 
sacrifices for sin were presented 
both for individuals and for the whole 
people; trespass-offerings were those 
for individuals who had neglected 
some precept of Moses, or violated 
some law through ignorance, mis- 
take, or want of refiection. Lev. it. 
1 — 16;v. 1 — 19. Expiatory sacri- 
fices were slain on the north side of 
the altar, and were accounted most 
holy: the offerer had no share of 
his victim for himself. Lev. vL 
18—22; vii. 1; X. 17; xiv. 13. 
Thank-offerings were slain on the 
south side of the altar; they were 
part burnt, part assigned to the 
priests, and part given back to the 
offerer, except when the first-bom 
of an animal was offered, which was 
wholly given to the priests. 

Priests slew the sacrifices brought 
to be offered at the divinely-ap- 
pointed place of sacrifice, which at 
first was the tabernacle, and after- 
wards the temple, Deut. xii. 13, 14; 
Josh. xxii. 9 — 34. Prophets, who 
seem to have been above law, as 
persons commissioned and inspired 
by God, offered sacrifices elsewhere, 
1 Sam. xiii. 8 — 14; xvi. I — 5; 
1 Kings xviiL 21 — 40. The slain 
victims were of the ox kind, 
from the flock of sheep or goats, or 
from the dove tribe. The two first 
kinds must be male animals, not 
less than eight days old, nor more 
than thre3 years old. Ko defective 
victim might be offered. Lev. xxii. 
20—24; MaL l 8. Turtle-doves 
and young pigeons were not pcx- 
nitted as eucharistical or thutk- 
offerings. 
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There were certain ceremonies 
It the offering of sacrifices all of 
nrhich were full of meaning. The 
person making the offering brought 
his victim and presented it himself 
before the altar in the court of the 
tabernacle or temple, Lev. i. 3 — 9; 
iv. 14. To this Paul alludes in 
Rom. xii. 1. He placed his hand 
upon the head of the victim, substi- 
tuting it for himself, as suffering the 
punishment to wbich he deemed 
himself liable. See, for illustration 
as to public offerings, Lev. iv. 15; 
xvi. 21; 2 Chron. xxix. 23. The 
blood, received by the priest in a 
vessel for that purpose, was scat- 
tered at the foot of the altar and on 
its sides. That of sin-offerings was 
sprinkled on the horns of the altar 
before the sacred veil, and, on the 
day of propitiation or atonement, 
on the lid of the ark, and before the 
ark in the most holy place. The 
victims wdre flayed and cut into 
pieces; or, in case of sin-offerings, 
were burnt whole, the ashes being 
taken out of the city. With some 
sacrifices there was heaving and 
waving, one of which has been 
thought to mean simply lifting up 
on high ; the other is interpreted by 
Jahn as laying down or placing on 
the earth. The burning of the 
whole victims in holocausts, or of 
presented parts of victims in other 
sacrifices, was performed by the 
priests. All the burnt parts of sa- 
crifices were prepared with pure 
salt, Exod. XXX. 25; Lev. ii. 13; 
compare Mark ix. 49. The offerer 
received, in case of thank-offerings, 
his share to feast with, and tibe 
priests had theirs. When the sa- 
crifices were sin or trespass-offerings, 
the prie&ts were to eat their share 
in the court of the tabemaole, 
Exod. xxix. 24 — 28 ; Lev Hi. 



4, 10, 15; vii. 30—34; ix. 9, 10, 19 
X. 14; Numb. v. 25; xviii. 10, 
11, 18. Covenant sacrifices were 
also presented on certain occasions, 
£xod.xxiv.4 — 8;Deutxxix.ll,12; 
lSam.xi.l5;2Chron.xxix.lO — 19; 
Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. To such sacri- 
fices, we apprehend, there is reference 
in the oath coming ft^/bre theaUarjixL 
2 Chron. vi. 22. Bloody sacrifices, 
generally were typical of the death 
of Christ, who, m many passages of 
the New Testament, is spoken of 
as a sacrifice, the prefigured sacri- 
fice which takes away sin, Heb. ix. 
8—28; X. 10—14, 18. Bloodless 
sacrifices were wine, fine floor, a 
sheaf of barley, barley- meal, loaves 
or cakes of bread, which need not 
here be particularly described. 

OIL, the juice of olives, used 
very early in the history of the 
world, Gen. xxviu. 18. It was ob« 
tained by pounding olives in a 
mortar, Exod. xxvii 20, or by 
treading them with the feet, as 
grapes were trodden, Dent xxxiiL 
24; Mic. vi. 15. Oil was greatly 
used in food instead of animal fat 
and butter, in drink-offerings, and 
in lamps. Great quantities were 
made by the Jews, and it becamo 
an article of traffic. In Hos. xii. 1, 
the prophet upbraids the folly and 
servility of the conduct of his peo- 
ple, in sending the produce of their 
olive plantations for tribute, or for 
conciHatiog favour and help to 
their ancient oppressors. Oil also 
denotes a precious and sacred un- 
guent, compounded of spicy drugs, 
and used for purposes of anointing, 
Exod. XXX. 25. 

OLIVE, a tree full of fatness, 
which yields plenty of oil, Rom. xL 
17, 24; James iii 12. There are 
many kinds of olives, of which, 
howwof thft Scripture mentions 
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but two — the wild or natural, and 
tiioee that require care and culture. 
The fruit of the olive tree is well 
known. The oliye now abounds in 
tlifi south of Europe. 




OLIVES, MOUNT OF, was 
situate to the east of Jerusalem, 
separated from it bj the brook Kid- 
ron and the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which stretched, from north to south, 
at the distance of five stadia or fur- 
longs, or a sabbath d&7*s journeys. 
Acts L 12, It is called the moun- 
tain of corruption^ 2 Kings xxiii. 
IS, because Solomon built temples 
on' it to the gods of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, 1 Kings xi. 7. 
Bethanj is a small village to the 
east of the mount of Olives, on the 
road to Jericho — a pleasant, and 
somewhat romantic spot even now. 
E. p. Clarke says, « It irf'a truly 
«hrious and interesting fact, that 
during a period of little more than 
two thousand years, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, Romans, Moslems, and 
Christians, have been successively 
in possession of the rocky moun- 
tains of Palestine, yet the olive still 
vindicates its paternal soil, and is 
found at this day upon the same 
soot which was called by the He- 



• brew writers mount Olivet, and the 
' mount of Olives, eleven centuries 
I before the Christian era." 2 Saxn. 
XV. 30; 2^h. xiv. 4. 

OMNIPOTENCE, an attribute 
of Deity, of which we have the most 
ample revelation in the Scriptures. 
He made the heavens and all their 
host, the earth and all that is there- 
in, and that without an effort He 
ipaJce and it was done^ he commanded 
and it stood /cut His works are 
vast and various, and all things have 
been produced by his power, Psa. xiz. 
1 ; Job xxxviii. 4, &c., ix. 4 — 12. 
His dominion is absolute. The 
kingdom is the Lord's, and he is 
governor among the nations. Angels 
are subject to his power; and the 
dosing scenes of this world will 
display his mtjesty and his might. 
The dead shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth. These displays of 
divine power are intended to keep 
alive our fear and worship of God, 
and to bring us to a felicitous oou- 
Bdence m him. The Lord is mg 
Ught and mg salvation, whom shall I 
fear J 

OMNIPRESENCE, that pcrfeo 
tion of God by which he is present 
in all places at all times, Psa. 
cxxxix.; Jer. xxiii. 24; Acts xviL 
27, 28. That we cannot compre- 
hend how God is fully, and com- 
pletely, and undividedly present 
everywhere, need not surprise us, 
when we reflect that the manner in 
which our own minds are present 
with our bodies, is as incomprehen« 
sible as the manner in which the 
supreme mind is present with every 
thing in the universe. The fact 
we know; how it is we do not know, 
and indeed cannot. Who bg search" 
ing can find out God? 

OMNISCIENCE, that perfection 
of God by which he knows all 
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diings, whether past, present, or 
future; whether with respect to us 
certain or contingent; erery possi- 
bie thing, 1 John iii. 20 ; Job xxviiL 
24. That he knows all Aiture 
things, appears from Isa. xli. 26, and 
xlii. 9 ; as also that he is intimately 
aicquaiinted with the thoughts c€ 
men, Ps. cxxxix. 2. The thoughts 
of men are determined both by the 
objects, by the law of imagination, 
and by thenr preceding state, as so 
many reasons of action, all which 
are known to God, Heb. iv. 13. He 
communicates knowledge, Ps. xciv. 
8 — 11. On his government all 
things depend; no event ^erefore, 
to him, must be unforeseen or con- 
cealed. He must understand per- 
fectly how to order and direct the 
means of bringing about whatever 
ends are best and fittest, Kom. xi. 
33—35. 

Each of the attributes mentioned 
in the last three.w;ticles, ranks with 
the natural perfecti^^ of Deity. 
Strictly speakiiigy they. have in 
them nothing moral, as justice and 
mercy have. They are essential 
perfections, and yet each is ascribed 
without hesitation to Jesus Christ, 
so that he is God; each of them is 
assigned to the Holy Ghost, so that 
he too is God. See the articles 
God, Holy Spirit, and Christ. 

ON, or AVEN, a city of Egypt, 
Gen. xli. 45, translated HeliopoUSf 
cUy of the sun, by the Septuagiiit 
and Vulgate. It was situate on the 
Nile, to the south-east of the Delta, 
and east of Memphis, famous for a 
temple of the sun, in which was a 
speculum or mirror, disposed in 
Buch a manner as to reflect the sun's 
Mys, and enlighten the temple with 
great splendour. The destruction 
of tliis city is predicted, Jer. xliii. 
1 3 ; Ezek. xxx. 17 ; and it has long 



since been in ruins, a village ooou- 
pying its nte. A column of red 
granite, seventy feet high, and co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, marks the 
spot It is said by Josephus, that 
this city was given to the Israelites 
to dwell in, when they first went 
into Egypt. 

ONESIMUS, Phflemon's slave, 
who robbed his master, deserted his 
service, and fled to Rome, where 
falling in with Paul he was brought 
to the knowledge of the truth, and 
sent back with a letter to Philemon, 
which we have amongst Paul's 
epistles. There are traditions about 
Onesimus becoming bishopof Berea» 
which deserve no credit 

ONESIPHORUS, of whom men- 
tion is made by Paul, 2 Tim. L 1 6 — 
18; came from Asia to Paul, then 
at Rome, a.d. 65, and was very 
serviceable to the apostle, who was 
then in prison for the faith, and 
almost forsaken. 

ONION, Numb. xi. 5, a well- 
known plant, highly esteemed in 
Egypt, and, according to Hassel- 
quist, not without good reason: — 
" Whoever has tasted* onions in 
Egypt, must allow that none better 
are to be had in any part of the 
universe. Here they are sweet, in 
other countries they are nauseous 
and strong. Here they are soft, 
whereas in .the northern and other 
parts they are hard, and their coats 
so compact, that they are difficult 
of digestion. Hence they cannot 
in any place be eaten with less 
prejudice and more satisfaction than 
m Egypt" 

ONYX, a precious stone, semi- 
pellucid, and nearly of the colour of 
the human nail. Two were to be 
fastened on the high priest's ephod, 
with the names of the children of 
Israel graven t^oii Uiem; the wor'' 
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onyx is however equivocal, mark- 
ing Voth a precions Btone or gem, 
tnd also a marble, called in Greek 
onychites. The latter was the onyx ' 
prepared by David for the temple, | 
I Chron. xxix. 2. 

OPHIR, a country much cele- 
brated in Scripture for abounding 
in gold more than any other that 
was then known. There is much 
dispute among the critics where this { 
country was; Josephus says it is 
in the Indies, and that it is called | 
the Gold country: by which it is 
thought he means Chersoncsus 
Aurea, known by the name of Ma- 
lacca, a peninsula opposite to Su- 
matra. It is remarkable that the 
natives of Malacca still call tlieir 
mines ophirs. Others say the Ophir 
of the Bible is Sofala in South 
Africa, where mines of gold and 
silver have been found tliat exhibit 
marks of having anciently been 
worked. All we can know of this 
country is, that it must have been 
somewhere in the tropical parts of 
either Asia or Africa. It produced 
ivory, apes, and peacocks, as well 
as gold, silver, and precious stones. 

ORACLE, the mercy-seat, or the 
sanctuary, the most holy place, 
wherein the ark was deposited, 1 
Kings vi. 5, 19—21, 23. The word 
In the plural number denotes the 
revelations of God*s will made an- 
ciently to the Israelites, and after- I 
wards more widely communicated, 
Rom. ill. 2 ; Acts vii. 38. 

There were oracles among the • 
heathen, or supposed communica- • 
tors of the 'will of the gods, whose I 
answers were commonly ambiguous, 
obscure, and exceedingly embarrass- 
ing. They were more artifices de- 
signed to sustain the worship of the 
false gods, and to secure a revenue 
^o their avaricious priests. They j 



ceased wnen Christianity came to 
be published. Most probably they 
were imitations of the answers 
given from the Shechinah to the 
patriarchs. 

OSSIFRAGE, Lev. xi. 13 ; Dent, 
xiv. 12. The hont-hreaher^ a kind 
of eagle which is said to break the 
bones of the animals on wliich it 
preys. The Septuagint and some 
German versions render the word 
vulture* Others take the ossifrage 
to be a lai^e bird which does not 
take up its prey, as eagles do, in its 
talons, but pursues the aninuds on 
which it feeds among precipices 
until they are driven over the brink 
and dashed in pieces. Hence, they 
say, its name. 

OSTRICH. This animal is 
ranked among birds; Moses forbids 




the use of it to the Hebrews, Lev. 
xi. 13; Deut xiv. 12; Isa. xxxiv. 
13; xliii. 20; Jer. 1. 39. In most 
of these passages we read owl, 
which, however, is not a desert bird, 
whereas the ostrich is. Substitute 
ostrich for owl in these passage^ 
and a vigour of description and a 
force and beauty of imagery will be 
at once perceived, of which the pas* 
sages are otherwise destitute. The 
ostrich, on the least noise, or tbs 
most trivial occasion, says Dr. 
Shaw, forsakes her eggs cr yonngy 
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nerer returning to them, Job zxxix. 
18, 14; I.Am. iv. 3. Ostriches are 
of incredible swiftness, running 
assisted by their dngs, and appa- 
rently insensibV of fatigue, Job 
xxxix. 16. 

OWL, a well-known bird, reck> 
oned unclean by the law, Lev. xi. 
16. When Isaiah speaks, xiii. 21, 
of Babylon's being reduced to a wil- 
derness, he says, that the owls shall 
dwett there; ^xat is, ruin and night 
shall cover the city. Owls dwell in 
ruins, and fly about at night. It 
would become 

A place of lonely desolation, where 
The scree<ihing tribe and pelicans 
abides 



And the dun ravens oroak 'mid 

ruins drear. 
And mourning owls from man the 

farthest hide. 

OX, the general name for what 
are called neat cattle, or beeves, 
which have been in all ages highly 
valued, from their great use in agri- 
cultural toil Abraham was rich in 
cattle, Gen. xziv. 35, and Job i 14. 
Elisha was ploughing with oxen 
when called to the prophetic office^ 
1 Kings xiz. 19 ; and by the labour 
of these animals wealth was in- 
creased, Prov. ziv. 4. See Numb, vii 
3,7,8; lSam.VL7;2Sam.vi.S,6. 

The wild ox, Deut. xiv. 5, is sup- 
posed to be the oryx of the Greeks 
which is a species of large stag. 
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PADAN-ARAM, Aram or Syria 
the /ruitffdf or the plain of Aram, 
the northern part of Mesopotamia, 
where Haran or Charran was situ- 
ated. 

PALESTINE, the country of the 
Philistines, which comprehends that 
part of the land of promise which 
extends along the Mediterranean 
Sea, from Gaza southward, as far as 
Lydda to the north; but in a more 
e^eneral sense it is taken for tlie whole 
land of Canaan; though frequently 
the name is confined to the country 
on the side west of the Jordan. Judea 
and Palestine are often synonjrmous. 
This land is known in Scripture 
by the names of Canaan, the Land 
df Israel, the Land of Promise, the 
Land of Jehovah, and the Holy 
Land,* besides the names of Pales- 
tine and Judea. In the time of the 
patriarchs, and up to that of Moses, 



it was possessed by the descendants 
of Canaan. Joshua conquered the 
land, and divided it by lot among 
the twelve tribes. After the capti 
vity little or nothing is said of the 
territories of the ten tribes: the 
whole land was possessed by the 
descendants of the two tribes, who 
were called Jews. In the time of 
Christ, Palestine west of the Jordan 
comprised the three provinces of 
GalUce, Samaria, and Judea. The 
parts of Palestine on the east of the 
Joi*dan were divided more nume- 
rously and less distinctly than those 
west of that river. There are 
usually reckioned eight of these di 
virions; — Persea, Gilead, Decapolis 
Gaulonitis, Batansea, Amonites or 
Iturea, Trachonitis, and Abilene. It 
is a hilly, mountainous country, but 
the practice of terracing the hill« 
sides made it veiy productivo 
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AiDOii£ iu plaim vate IhoH of Le- 
baDOD, aT {be Jordan, oF Jericjio, 
and of E»drBBlQn, »11 of which were 
siceedingly ridi and fertile. Its 
riven were fewi the Jordui in 
three places widened out iuto Ukes, 
two of tbem called lomeUmei tat, 
viz. tlut oT Galilee, uid the Dead 
Sea. Ite dimata was health;; its 
inhahitMiCi, though nov uum^, 
wera fonnerij Tory imiiieTouA, and 
Hi piodnctioai were lOoatl; those 
of tha atmoeC value to man — the; 
were, too, in great abiuidauos. ia 
one woid, it wa» the very gaidon of 
the world. Sia baa made it a ds- 
•ert 



p«t«d, Pa. idL 12—11. The paltK 

it comnioD ia many other eonntriea 
than thoee which the Kble cbiefl; 

PAMPHTTLU, a province in 
Che southern part of Aaa Mioor 
which gives name to a part of the 
Mediteiranean Sea, Aote xzvil. S. 
On the south it is iHmndad by tbs 
Mediteiraneau, by Pisidia to thq 
norli, by Lyoift to the west, an4 
Cilioia to the east Faol and Bar- 
□abas preached the Gospel here, 
AcUiL 10. 

PAPER, »o called irom the pa^ 
pyrua, a kind of bulruab growing on 
the banka of the Nile, aod ef other 
ciTBTB, » prepared by the Bucienta 
as that tbey could write upon it, 
Isa. xix. T. The papyros was em- 
ployed fbr other purposes, such, for 
iustamie, as those in which we em- 
ploy rubies, osicsB, and prodacUons 
(JthMclaas. 




great height, and retaioing its ver- 
dure the whole yeer. The fruit is 
Tery sweet and delicioas. See Dent 
xxxiv. S ; Judg. iv. S ; 1 Kings vi. 
39. Branchea of the palm tree are 
used as emblous of vlotoiy, Rev. vii. 
9. This tree ia oelebrated aa of the 
greatest naa. Its tniok, branches, 
leaves, jnioe, fruit, an all lervics- 
aUe. and to its Air and Oouriabteg 
oonditiou, ths righteous are ouin- 



PARABLES, instnwtiva *L.. 
orfignraliTB modes of speakii^ i>d_ 
man in the east, S Sam. xiL 8, iko 
IIT. 9, &o.; Jodg. ix, 7, 8, &0. 
They are o/tac luad by the pro- 
pbeu Isa. V. 1—7 Eaek. lY., xvi. 
**ii., xix., x»iiL, zixl., aod by 
Jesa* Christ wpoclaUy. Scmeik 
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jiu parables, as that of a man going 
mto a far ooimtry to receive a king- 
dom, are supposed to arise out of 
historical facts well known at the 
tkne. Others are snpph'ed by in- 
cidents around him, as for instance 
that of the sower. Most of the pa- 
rables of our Lord are designed to 
impress some one truth upon the 
mind, in connexion with which 
eV^ry part of them should be re- 
garded. 

In the New Testament the word 
parable is used for a proverb or 
adage — ^for a thing figuratively ex- 
pressed, for a type, a specied in- 
struction, and for a similitude or 
comparison. See Matt xv. 15; 
zxiv. 82; Luke iy. 23; xiv. 7. 
Parables were so largely employed 
by our Lord in his instructions 
because the Jews were accus- 
tomed to them in teachers, and 
preferred them; because they se- 
cured attention; and because they 
were well adapted to soften the pre- 
judices of the people, and secure 
their perception of truth, notwith- 
standing their obstinacy and per- 
Yersenes& 

PARADISE, a name of Persic 
origin, adopted by the Greeks, and 
denoting an enclosure or park for 
beasts and fruit trees. The garden 
of Eden is thus called by the Sep- 
tuagint, and distinguished by the 
name of the tenrestrial paradise, as 
being an emblem of the celestial, or 
the Jlttnrestateof the blessed, Eccles. 
iL 5; Cant. iv. 18; Neh. ii. 8; 
Luke xxiii* 48; 2 Cor. xiL 4; Rev. 
u. /• 

PARAN, or EL-PARAN, a de- 
sert; the wUdemess in which the 
Israelites wandered thirty-eight 
years, out of forty spent in their 
passage to Canaan, Numb. x. 12; 
Dent i. 19. It extended from Si- 



nai, south, to the border of Caiiaaa 
north. Shin and Etham, also de- 
serts, were on the west, and the Red 
Sea, Zin, and mount Seir, were on 
its eastern side. It is a dreary ex- 
panse of calcareous soil, covered 
with black flints. 

PARTRIDGE, 1 Sam. xxvi. 20; 
Jer. xviu 11. In the former C& 
these passages, the allusion is to the 
mode of hunting these birds. The 
Arabs observing ^t the partridge 
becomes languid and fatigued, after 
having been hastily put up twioe 
or thrice, they immediately run 
in upon it and knook it down 
with their zerwattys or bludgeons^ 
The second of the above scriptures 
indicates that the partridge often 
fuU in her attempts to hatch her 
young, a disappointment to which 
the position of her nest on the 
ground exposes her; they may be 
spoiled by the wet or cruslied by 
the foot. 

PASSOVER, a solemn festival 
of the Jews, instituted in comme- 
moration of their coming out of 
Egypt; because, the night before 
their departure, the destroying an- 
gel, who put to death the first-bom 
of the Egyptians, passed over the 
houses of the Hebrews without en- 
tering them, they being marked with 
the blood of the lamb that hod been 
killed the evening before, which for 
this reason is called the Paschal 
lamb, Exod. xiL This feast feU on 
the fourteenth day of the month 
Nisan, between the two evenings; 
and was celebrated for seven suo- 
oessive days. These days were 
called daya ofunkcwened breadf and 
sometimes the passover. Such as 
could not, on account of unclean- 
ness, keep the feast, were bound by 
the law, Numb. ix. 10, 11, to keep 
it for one day, and that on the four- 
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teenth of the following month; and 
hence the distinction of the passover 
into the greatf said the Utile; also the 
firHf and tJte second passover. Every 
familj was to eat unleavened bread 
and a paschal lamb, which was to be 
a male, and one year old, or it might 
be a kid; no bone of it was to be 
broken, and it was to be roasted at 
the fire, and eaten with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs. As soon as 
it was dark, all that were dean eat 
down to the paschal supper. Then 
the master of the family took the 
cup, and repeated the usual bene- 
dictions, and drank of it. After this 
the guests washed their hands; then 
the unleavened bread, bitter herbs, 
vid the roasted lamb were served 
up; and the master repeated a bless- 
ing, and drank the second cup ; after 
which he took up unleavened cakes, 
which he shared among the guests. 
Matt. xxvi. 26; the master then 
washes a third time, repeats a bless- 
ing, and drinks the third cup, called 
the cup of ble^ng, ib. 27 ; 1 Cor. z. 
16. A fourth cup was filled and 
drank, during which a song, Psa. 
cxlv. 10, was sung. Of this fourth 
cup Christ and his disciples did not 
partake, the third having been sanc- 
tified for the use to which Christ in- 
tended to direct the attention of the 
disciples thenceforward. Whatever 
was lell of the paschal lamb by the 
guests, was to be burnt by fire. The 
passover was typically predictive of 
Christ, our passover, 1 Cor. v. 7. 

PAUL, a Jew, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a native of Tarsus, in 
Cilicia, son of a man who had ob- 
tained the honour of the Roman 
citizenship, Acts zxi. 89 ; xxiL 27, 
28. His language probably was the 
Hebrew, Phfl. iiL 5. He was edu- 
cated a Fhaxihte, and was wall ao- 
nnair\*4ji v;(|| ^ l6ani]iig<'of the 



Jews, Acts xxii. 3; Gal. i. 14. Ac- 
cording to the custom of Jews, 
whose children all learned Pome 
business, Saul, for that was the 
apostle's original name, was taught 
the art of tent-making. Acts xviii 
3. The liistory of Paul's conver- 
sion. Acts ix., xxii., xxvi., exhibits 
one of the most striking proofs of 
the truth of Christianity. He wtis 
evidently a man of strong mind, not 
> given to superstition, and not easily 
, imposed upon. He was himself con- 
vinced of the reality of the circum- 
stances wluch befel him on his way 
to Damascus. Up till that moment 
he had been most sincere and ardent 
in his opposition to the christian 
cause, but thenceforward he was 
equally sincere and ardent in main- 
taining it The views he took of 
himself, the parties with whom he 
associated, the doctrines he incul- 
cated, and the work in which he en- 
gaged,were all diametrically opposed 
to what were to be expected from 
him, as a Pharisee, proud of his in- 
tellectual and moral dignity, and 
thirsting to commend himself to 
God, and to obtain distinction among 
his countrymen. From the moment 
of his conversion, moreover, he b^ 
came an object* of hatred and per- 
setion, and the more so from his 
espousingand zealously maintaining 
the admissibility of the Gentiles to 
the privileges of the church of Gt)d, 
without complying with the institu- 
tions of Moses, precisely the most 
unpopular and offensive of all the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

At what date his conversion took 
place, we have no means of accu- 
rately determining. It was proba- 
bly toward the end of A.n. 36, 
and when he was about thirty-four 
years of age. His Hebrew name of 
Saul was changed to Paul, in 
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pliment to Ssrglas Panliu, pnxxni' 
tal of Cjprns, one of hia conrertB, 
Acts liii. 7, 8. How long he 
preached aud laboiirsd in Iha chriB- 
ti&n caTuD, we ore equ^II; unable to 
deterraina. On aooount of hia great 
■access, be was rigited with jnme 
affliction, which he calls a ihom, an 
infiTTnit^, a t^raptatum in tha jfef^ 
2 Cor. idL 7; Gal iv, 13, U; to 
prevent his hecoming vain and self- 
■nScient. He undertook many 
jouraeji, and with astonishing re- 
salts in almost every du-ectiou ; hs 
preached hddly the faith he had 
once destroyed, presenling in his 
whole cbaiacter a most ngnal dis- 
play of the power and sovereignty 
rf the grace of God. As a mioiater 
be was dis^gnished by the most 
nnwaaried pareoveranoe and an- 
daunted oonrage; no difficulty or 
danger deterred him, no opposition 
or persecutions could subdue his 
patience and cheerfutnesa. Heglo- 
lied that he was counted worthy to 
mffer for Christ. To him princi- 
pfjly the Gentiles were indebted for 
the light and bles»ngs of tlie gos- 
pel] }w watohed over the churohos 
he had formed with paternal care, 
and was always ready to strengthen 
their futh, to direct Elrar conduct, 
and to stimulate thrar zeal. 

In the Niw Testament we have 
fourteen ej.isttea from his pen, ad- 
dreased to churches or to indivi- 
dnals, all of which fhmlsh evidence 
of the sonndnew and sohriety of his 
mind — of Ifie depth of his penetra- 
tioD, llie conoctnesi of hia judg- 
ment, and the ardour, aud at the 
^nme time the reasonableness, of Us 
fiety. They discover none of the 
distractions of quietism, the soar- 
iigs or extravaganoes of fana^icm. 
Severity, manly seriousness, senU- 
ments wliioh eimoble the hsact). are 
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interchnnped thronghout with ndld- 

sa, aSability, andsympalhy; their 

insitions are sooh as nalm^ begets 

the heart of a man penetrated 

by his snluect, noble and disocm- 

ing. He exhorts, reproaches, and 

consoles again; he attacks with 

enei^,nrgesirith impetuosity, then 

again he speaks kindly to the aoal; 

he diaplays his finer feolinga for the 

welfare of olhera, his forbearance 

and his fear of wounding ; all, as the 

ityect, times, dispositions, and cir- 

man's sciiolar— the Spirit of his 
Master pervaded hira, and the light 
he enjoyed waa dilTused over hia 
Boul from above. He waa eminently 

! called MTmnt of God. 

At what time and how he died, 
the history closaa with his re- 
lease from his two years' imprison- 

ans of knowing. He is thought 
have fallen in tlie persecution 
under Nero, commenced to punish 
the burning of a part of Rome, 
which was falsely and mnlicionsly 
charged to the Christians. It ii 
evident from some pnsuiges of his 
writings, especially! Tim. iv. 6 — B, 
that be anticipated martyrdom. 

PELICAN, a large aqnatio fowl 
of the goose kind, having a long 
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bag at iU throat capable of oontain- 
iog a large qiiantit]r of food reserved 
there for subsequent swallowing, 
or for the use of its young. From 
this bag the pelican feeds her young ; 
nence the fable of the pelican's 
feeding her young with her own 
blood. The voice of this bird is 
harsh and dissonant, like a man 
uttering bitter groanings, hence the 
oomparison, Paa. cii. 6; Deut ziv. 
17. 

PENTAT£UCH, the &7e books 
of Moses, placed first in the inspired 
vdume, and received by the Jews 
of evezy sect as divine. An exam- 
ple occurs in Jewish history of the 
great veneration entertained for 
these books in the reign of Heze> 
kiah, 2 Chron. xxix. xxz. Not only 
did Judah obey according to that 
pious monarch's direction the insti- 
tutes of Moses, but even Israel, far 
more depraved, received ^e pro- 
clamation, 2 Chron. xxx. 6, &o. 
xxxL Can a dearer proof be de- 
sired of the constant and universal 
acknowledgment of the divine au- 
thority of the Pentateuch? idolatry 
and corruption could not extinguish 
the regard in which it was held. 

PENTECOST, a solemn festival 
of the Jews, so calle(^because it was 
celebrated fifty days after the feast 
of the passover, Lev. xxiii. 15. At 
the feast of Pentecost the people 
repaired to the temple of the Lord, 
there to acknowledge his absolute 
dominion over the whole coimtry, 
and to offer hiin the first-fruits of 
their harvest; they also called to 
mind the law which he had given 
them on the fiftieth day after their 
departure from Egypt, and gave 
thanks for it It is called the feast 
of weeks, Exod. xxxiv. 22, because 
kept seven weeks after the passover. 
The miraole recorded Acts ii oc- 



1 cuited when Jerusalem was full of 
I Jews from all parts at this feast. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE 
SAINTS, a continuance in the waya 
of God, to the end. This doctrini 
18 taught in Job xviL 9 ; Psa. xdv. 
14; qxzv.; Prov. iv. 18; Jer. -JTrri;, 
40; Zeph.iil 17; John z. 27— 29; 
xiu. 1; xviL 12; Rom. viiL 34; 
1 Cor. L 8^ 9; 2 Cor. L 21, 22; 
1 Pet L 5; and in a few other 
passages. On the other hand, 
the threatenings against apostatiz- 
mig, Ezek iii 20;xviiL24; Heb.vL 
3 — fi, are thought to militate against 
the doctrine that saints will most 
certainly persevere. Also the pre- 
dictions, Afett xiiL 20, 21; xdv. 
12, 13; John xv. 6; and the fact 
of the falls of David, Solomo% 
Peter, Hymeneus, Alexander, &C., 
are thought equally to oppose the 
doctrine. We cannot give tiie ail- 
ments on bpth ^des of this much 
disputed question. Christians con- 
stantiy need the influences of divine 
grace for their support; if left to 
themsdves, they would never arrive 
at heaven; all who do arrive there 
are heptbythe potoer of God tkrougk 
faith vnito salvation. 

PERSIA, an ancient kingdom of 
Asia, the inhabitants of which be- 
came very famous from the time of 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monaidiy. Their ancient name was 
Elanutes, because they were the de- 
scendants of Elam, the ddest son of 
Shem, and in the time of the Roman 
emperors, they went by the name 
of Partiiians. Persia ia bounded on 
the north by Media, on the west by 
Susiana, on the east by Caramania, 
and on the south by the Persian Gulf. 
PESTILENCE, or PLAGUE, a 
word in Hebrew for all epidemic or 
contagious diseases. Sword, pesti" 
fence, and famine, Uie three most 
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grieyous inflictions of the Almigh^ 
upon a guiltj people, are usuallj 
put together in the Scriptures. 

PETER, an apostle, who had 
been born at Bethsaida. He was 
by profession a fisherman. His first 
name was Simon, or Simeon, but 
when onr Saviour called him to the 
apostleship, he changed it into Cb- 
PHA8, the Syriac word for a stone 
or a rock; in Greek Petbos, and 
in Latin Pbthus, whence Pbtbb. 
He is distinguished by strong faith 
and extraordinary zeal in his Mas- 
ter's service, of which there are 
many examines in the gospels, Matt, 
zvi. 16; John vi. 68. On one pain- 
ful occasion, however, these quali- 
ties were found fearfully wanting. 
In the hour of trial, he denied 
Chiist To him God gave the spe- 
cial revdation, Acts x., as to preach- 
ing among the Gentiles, whioh was 
designed to correct the mistakes of 
the apostles; yet he does not seem 
to have entirely lost his Jewish pre- 
judices, Gal. ii. 11 — 21. The his- 
tory says nothing of him after the 
meeting of the church at Jerusalem, 
Acts XV. Paul however mentions 
him afterwards, 1 Cor. i. 12; ill. 22. 
Where or how he died we know not. 

From him we have two epistles, 
valuable parts of the inspired writ- 
ings. They are addressed to the 
Jewish converts dispersed through 
Asia Minor, and designed to confirm 
and establish them in their adhe- 
rence to the faith, notwithstanding 
the trials and persecutions to which 
they were exposed, and to stop the 
mouths of those who spoke against 
them as evil doers. The corrupt 
principles of the Gnostics, and of 
those who scoffed at the promise of 
Christ's coming, as if never to be 
fulfilled* are d^nuced by ^e apos- 
tle. His style expresses the noble 



vehemence and ardour of his spirit 
the full knowledge he had of chrisi 
tianity, and his strong assurance a 
its certainty and truth. The con- 
flagration of this lower world, the 
future judgment of angels and men, 
are described in such strong and 
awful terms, with such tremendous 
ciromnstances, that, in the descrip- 
tion, we seem to see the planetary 
worlds and this earth wrapped in 
devouring flames, and to hear the 
groans of an expiring world, and 
the crash of nature, tombling into 
general ruin. 

PHARAOH, a common name of 
the kings of Egypt; not fewer than 
ten or ^even may be traced in the 
Old Testament. There was the 
Pharaoh of Abram's time. Gen. xii. 
15 ; one of the time of Joseph's 
being carried as a slave into Egypt; 
the Pharaoh who knew not Joseph, 
or would not acknowledge and re- 
spect him, Exod. i 8 ; a fourth lived 
some fourscore years afterwards, by 
whom, the Israelites were oppressed, 
Exod. iii. 10. The Pharaoh who 
perished in the Red Sea was pro- 
bably a fifth. We read of anoUier 
1 Kings xi. 18, perhaps the same 
with Uie Pharaoh of 2 Chrou. viii. 
11. Shishak, or Sesostris, 1 Kings 
xi. 40, has been thought by some 
to be another. Hezekiah formed an 
alliance with another Pharaoh, 2 
Kings xviiL 21; Josiah was con- 
quered and slain by another, 2 
Kings xxiii. 29 ; and in Jerem. xLiv 
30, we read again of another, the last 
whose name occurs in the inspired 
page. We meet with this name 
first in Gen. xii. 1 5. Josephus says 
it was used for three thousand three 
hundred years. 

PHARISEES, a powerful reli- 
gious party among the Jews, so 
called from a Hebrew word Pharcshy 
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frbich signifies to separate or set 
apart, b^use they pretended to a 
greater degree of holiness and piety 
tiian the rest of the Jews. It is 
difficult to trace this sect to its ori- 
^Rj but it is most probable, as they 
Irere lovers of traditions, that they 
began to appear when traditions 
began to have the preference to the 
law of GM, i.e., about a hundred 
years before the birth of Christ 
The distinguishing character of the 
Pharisees was their zeal for tradi- 
tions, which they derived from the 
same fountain with the written word 
itself. They pretended in every- 
thing to a rigid observance of the 
law of God; yet, tmder the outward 
garb of religion, the most odious 
crimes, pride, ambition, and covet- 
ousness, lay concealed. Th^ held 
the resurrection from the dead — a 
doctrine which the Sadducees de- 
nied; but, according to Josephus, 
their doctrine differed but little 
from that of the transmigration of 
souls, or the metempsychosis. See 
John ix. 2. They maintained a 
fate, and yet admitted free will, 
and in many things agreed with the 
Stoics. The sect of the Pharisees 
was not extinguished by the ruin of 
the Jewish commonwealth; modem 
Jews of this sect continue still, 
being as much wedded to ti'adltions, 
or the oral law, as were their ances- 
cors. From the Pharisees the Es- 
senes are said to have-liad their rise, 
whom Josephus makes the tliird 
Jewish sect, Matt v. 19, 31 — 43; 
XV. 4; xxiiL 5, 23; Mark vlL 4; 
Lukevi. 6, 7; x. 31—33; xL 62; 
xiv.; xvi. 14: xviii. 9 — 11; Acts v. 
38, 39 ; xxiii. 8 ; xxv. 5 ; James ii. 8. 
Saul of Tarsus was a Phariaeo. 

PHILADELPHIA, a city of 
Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot of 
BMmnt Tmolas, whw« a church of 



Christ existed, to whom John wroM 
a consolatory and directive epistle. 
Rev. iii. 7 — 13. 'Among the Greek 
colonies and churches of Asia, 
says Gibbon, 'Philadelphia is still 
erect, a colunm in a scene of ruins.* 

PHILEMON,acitizenofColosse, 
most likely of some consideration, 
converted to the christian faith 
through Paul's instrumentality. 
See ver. 19 of the epistle, which 
epistle altogether is a masterpiece 
of natural, lively, and pathetic elo- 
quence, placing Paul's character in 
a very amiable point of view. 

PHILIP, the apostle, a native of 
Bethsaida, called to the apostleship 
at the beginning of our Saviour^s 
mission, John L 43, 44. He was 
the brother of Andrew, and is men- 
tioned. Matt X. 3; Luke vL 14; 
John vi 5, 7 ; xiL 21, 22 ; xiv. 8—10. 
After this the gospels do not men- 
tion him. 2. Philip, one of the 
seven deacons chosen by the 
apostles after our Saviour's resur- 
rection. Acts vi. 5 ; he preached the 
gospel in Samaria, performed many 
miracles, and converted many. Acts 
viii. 5. Afterwards he was ordered 
by the angel of the Lord to meet 
the eunuch belonging to Candace, 
queen of Ethiopia, whom he like- 
wise converted to the christian 
faith. Acts viii. 26—40. He is 
thought to have been a man of 
Csesarea, in Palestine, where cer- 
tainly his daughters lived, Acts xxi 
8, 9. There are other Philips men- 
tioned, belonging to the Herodian 
family. 

PHILIPPI, one of the chief cities 
of Macedonia, so called after Philip, 
the famous king of Maoedon, who 
repaired and beautified it Paul 
came to this city in the year 52, au<f 
made many converts, to whom In 
afterwards sent an epistle by E|*> 
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phroditus, received as ono of the 
canonical books of Scripture. Of 
all Paul's epistles, that to the Phi- 
lippians is the most pathetic, and 
fullest of kind and affectionate ex- 
pressions. Chrysostom says, " It is 
a strong proof of the virtuous con- 
duct of the Philippians, that they 
did not afford the apostle a single 
subject of complaint; for in the 
whole epistle which he wrote to 
&em, there is nothing but exhorta- 
'aon and encouragement, without 
the mixture of any censure what- 
tver." 

PHILISTINES, a people of Pa- 
lestine, who came thither from the 
isle of Caphtor. The time of their 
coming is not known; they had 
been a long time in the land of 
Canaan, and were a powerful people 
when Abraham came thither, in the 
year of the world 2383 and before 
Christ, 1621. The name Philistine 
is not of Hebrew origin, and the 
people do not appear to have been 
of the seed of Canaan ; nevertheless 
Joshua gave their land to the Is- 
raelites, and attacked them by com- 
mand from Jehovah, as possessing 
a country pertaining to them. They, 
however, maintained their power 
and independence down to David's 
time, when they were subdued, 2 
Sam. V. 1 7 ; viii. 1, 2. Subsequently 
they regained considerable power, 
and greatly harassed Israel. Hence 
the predictions, Jer. xlvii. 4; Ezek. 
XXV. 16; Amos L 6 — 8; Zeph. 'ii. 
4 — 6 ; Zech. ix. 6. No human 
probability existed at the time of 
these predictions of their fulfilment, 
yet Volney, an infidel, being wit- 
ness, they have been most literally 
accomplished. ** On the very plain 
of the Philistines," he says, " we 
met with a number of villages badly 
built of dried mud, and which, like 



the inhabitants, exhibit every 
mark of poverty and wretched- 
ness." Gaza consists chiefly of 
defenceless villages. Asbkelon is 
now deserted ruins; Ashdod, so 
powerful under the Philistines, is 
now the habitation of scorpions; 
and though these places still sub- 
sist, their names still remaining, 
that of £kron is missing. Ekron 
shall be rooted up, Zeph. ii. 4. 

PHINEHAS, mouth ofhraas, sof 
of Eleazar, and grandson of Aaron 
the third high priest of the Jewt 
from 2571 to about 2590, aol He 
is much commended for the zeal he 
showed in vindicating the glory of 
God, in the affair of Zimri and 
Cozbi, Numb. xxv. 7, insomuch that 
God promised that the priesthood 
should be given to his posterity by 
a perpetual covenant, the tacit con« 
dition being included, that his chiU 
dren should be futhful and obe« 
dient. We know that afler thit 
the priesthood passed from his 
family to that of Ithamar, nor was 
it restored till mora than one hun- 
dred and iifly years afterwards. Eli 
had a son of the same name. 

PH(ENICIA,a province of Syria, 
the proper description of which de- 
pends upon the time of which we 
speak. From the conquest of Pa- 
lestine by the Hebrews, the limits 
of this province were veiy narrow; 
earlier tibey had a larger territory; 
and Greek writers sometimes use 
the name for the whole of Judea. 
Sidon, T3rre, Ptolemais, and other 
places, were the principal cities of 
this territory. Its colonies were in 
almost all the islands and coasts of 
the Mediterranean, and from hence 
arts, literature, and commerce, were 
caiTied to almost all the then 
known world. 

PHYLACTERIES, galled bj 
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^ Jews Tephilin ; lerolls of pndi- 
AC'iit on which oertoin feotenoei of 
tbo Uw had been mnttm; they wan 
folded np, inclofled in smisll leaUier 
oaaes, uid worn on the forehead 
and on the arm. The Jews sap- 
pose Dent tL 8, and Prov. iiL 1 — 3, 
tL 21, to require them to do this. 
The Pharisees made theur phyhus- 
teries broad, or perhiqw they had 
the knots bywUch the Tephilin 
were bound upon them, larger than 
ordinary. The fringes or borders 
of their garments tiiey also made 
broad. See Numb. xy. 88, 89 ; and 
compare Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 36. 
Probably they did this from pride 
or from hypocrisy, as pretending 
an extraordinaiy regard for the I 
precepts of the law. 

PI.HAHIROTH, the mouth or 
past of Hahiroth or HhvtK The 
Israelites were hemmed in here 
with the sea in front, and a narrow 
mountali: pass behind. Pharaoh 
thought to take advantage of their 
difficult position, and destroy them 
there; the result is well known; 
Exod. xiy. The place of this mira- 
cle is still called the Sea of destruc- 
tion ; the sea is about three leagues 
over, with fourteen fathom water in 
the channel. 

PILATE, or PONTIUS PI- 
LATE, Is generally believed to have 
been a Roman. He was sent to go- 
vern Judea, in the room of Gratus, in 
the year 26 or 27, a.d. He was a 
cruol and morciloss governor, as ap- 
pears fVom Luke xili. 1. Yet he 
was oxcoodingly reluctant to con- 
demn and crucify Christ Perhaps 
this might occur to make the inno- 
oonoo of the Rodoomer more appa- 
rent His judges, Pilate and Herod, 
adtor examining the evidence against 
him, pronouncod him guiltless. 
Pilate's reluctance is to be attri- 



buted partly to die message ef bk 
wife, and partly to Ihe testimony 
borne by Jndaa^ that after all Jesus 
was inwmntL FQate wms wfter-' 
wards depoaed by Vitrfliwa. fliepTO* 
oonaol of Syria) war Ins € LS.€eaM y o 
cmeities axid rapine, and eent to 
Rome to g^ve an acooDDt of faU oon- 
dnct to the emperor. But tiiotigfa 
Hberins died belbie Pflate srriyed 
at Rome, yet his snceearor, Celignia, 
banished him to Yiome, in Ganl, 
where he felt Ms degradation so mnch 
as to put a period to his existence. 
PILLOW, propo-ly a sort of 
cushion onwUch tolay<me'8 head in 
bed. Figuratively it betokens ease^ 
rest, and quietnett; such did the 
false prophetesses make, that th^ 
might be rigns to the people of ease 
and rest, and thus endeayouied to 
render them secure, Ezek. xiiL 18 
20; Amos vL 4. The floors of the 
houses of the great in the east axe 
covered with carpets; along the 
rides a range of narrow beds or 
mattresses is placed for the inhabit- 
ants or guests to recline upon, and 
velvet or damask bolsters are placed 
on these mattresses for further in- 
dulgence. 

PINNACLE. Christ is said tc 
have been taken in his temptation 
to a pinnacle of the temple, from 
whence ho was tempted to throw 
himself down. This was probably 
the top of the porch of the temple. 
" On the south part of the court of 
the Gentiles," says Josephus, " was 
the royal gallery, that may be 
mentioned among the most magni- 
ficont tilings under the sun; for 
above the profoundest depth of the 
valley, Herod constituted a galleiy 
of a vast height, so that, if any one 
looked down fix)m the top of it, he 
would become dizzy, liis eyes being 
I unable to reach so vast a depth." 
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PLAGUE. See Pestilenca The 
plagues of Egypt, each more at^ful 
than the preoeding, were designed 
to make Pharaoh confess the sole 
supremacy of the God of the He- 
brews, and to execute judgment 
upon the Egyptians and dieir gods. 
Tlie Nile was their principal divi- 
nity; it was dishonoured. The frog 
was one of thdr sacred animals; 
they w&te obliged to kill them in 
great numbers. Lice would be ex- 
ceedingly offensive and dieigraceful 
to them; and the gad-fly or hornet 
sent in such numbers among them 
in the middle of winter, would be 
an evident proof of an interposition 
superior t6 their divinity, whose 
business it was to protect them 
from the ravages of this insect. The 
murrain on the cattle, the boUs 
upon themselves, the hail upon their 
fields and gardens, the darkness on 
all their land, were all significant 
indications of the displeasure of the 
God of heaven, all serving to pre- 
pare the way for' a yet severer in- 
fliction upon the hardened monarch 
and his people. The first three 
plagues feJl upon the Israelites as 
well as upon the Egyptians, to wean 
them from their idolataies, and in- 
duce their return to Jehovah; and 
as soon as this end w&s answered, 
they were exempted from further 
inflictions.. « Some^" says Philo, 
''pwhaps may inquire, Why did 
God punish the country by such 
minute and contemptible animals 
as frogs, lice, flies, rather than by 
bears, lions, leopards, or other kinds 
of savage beasts which prey on hu- 
man flesh? Or if not by these, why 
not by the Egyptian asp, whose bite 
is instant death? But let him 
learn, if he be ignorant, first, that 
God chose rather to correct than to 
dastroy the inhabitants, for if he 



desired to annihilate them utterly, 
he had no need to make use of 
animals as his auxiliaries, but of the 
divinely inflicted evils of famine and 
pestilence. Next let him further 
learn that lesson so necessary for 
every state of life, namely, that 
men when they war, seek tlie most 
powerftil aid to supply their own 
weakness; but God, the highest and 
the greatest power, who stands in 
need of nothing, if at any time he 
chooses to employ instruments, as 
it were, to inflict chastisement, 
chooses not the strongest and 
greatest, disregarding their strength, 
but rather the mean and the mi- 
nute^ wJi<»m ha endues with invin- 
cible and inv?siisti'bl4 poww ^ chas^ 
tise offenders." 

PLOUGH, a well-known instru 
ment for tilling ground. That oi 
Syria was very light, drawn by an 
ox or an ass. The ploughshare is 
' a piece of iron, broad but not large, 
which tips the end of the shaft.' It 
resembled and might easily be con. 
verted into a weapon of war, Isa. 
U. 4; Joel iiL 10. The plough was 
so light, that the ploughman had to 
take great care, to lean upon it, and 
otherwise to guard against its being 
thrown out of the furrow. He must 
never look aside, Luke fcc. 62. 

POETRY, a large part of the 
Old Testament, as the greater part 
of the prophets, the Psalms, the 
books of Solomon, and spme few 
passages in the historical books, are 
Mrritten in poetry; though at this 
distance of time, and from the loss 
of the language as a living language, 
but comparatively little can now be 
ascertained olT the rules by which it 
was composed. ' It is distinguished 
by strength, conciseness, and bold 
figurativeness of expression. The 
sentences are sliort ; the same 
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f louglit is seldom dwelt upon long, 
l!id the sublime, both in idea and 
n language, is attained to a degree 
to which no uninspired writers have 
ftver reached. Scripture poetry 
differs greatly from the regular and 
correct expression which obtains in 
modern poetry. It is the burst of 
inspiration. Every object and per- 
son is addressed and spoken to as 
if present. The transition is ab- 
rupt, the connexion obscure, tiie 
persons are often changed, figinres 
are crowded and heaped one upon 
another. It is pervaded raUier 
by bold sublimity, than by cor- 
rect elegance. The poetry of the 
Bible is didactic^ as Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastcs, and some of the Psalms, 
especially the cxix.; elegiac^ the 
lamentation of David over Jona- 
than, several of his Psalms, and 
the Lamentations ; pastoral^ as 
the Song of Solomon, and Ij/riCy as 
the song of Moses, Exod. xv., that 
of Deborah, and many of the Psalms. 
In a word, in the Scriptures are 
contained full exemplifications of 
the several kinds of poetic writing. 
POMEGRANATE, a tree pro- 
ducing a jmcy and delicious fruit, 
not unlike an apple in shape. The 




breadth of the tree is greater toan 
fts height Its wood is hard and 
knotty; its bark is reddish; its 
eaves a greenisbi inclined to red, 



and somewhat like those of myrrh. 
Its blossoms are large and red, re* 
sembling a rose. The tree is valued 
for its fruit, Numb. xiii. 23; zx. 5; 
Deut viii. 8, which is extremely 
beautiful, reddish both within and 
without. Its juice is like wine 
mixed with little kernels; nay, 
wine is frequently made of it, Cant. 
viiL 2. The form of the fruit was 
so much admired as to be em- 
ployed in adorning the high priest's 
robe, Exod. xxviii. 33, and the stately 
columns of Solomon's temple. 

POSTURES, various mentioned 
as indicating the nature ftnd kin4 
of the actions performed. 

Standing^ assisting, defending 
struggling for victory. To stand 
before another is a posture of servioe. 
IVaUdngy among or in the midst, 
a posture of dignity or authority; 
or it may indicate being busy, 
watching and defending those 
among whom this walking takes 
place. 

Sittinffy ruling, reigning, judging, 
enjoying peace; or, with appropriate 
adjuncts, sitting is the symbol of 
other and very different things. 

Ftdling prottratet a well-known 
indication of submission, Lev. xxvi 
12; Judg. V. 10; 2 Chron. xviii. 
18; Isa. xlv. 14; Acts viL 55. 

POTTER. Frequent mention 
is made of the potter in the Scrip- 
tures. His wares were fn^ 
gile, and therefore they supply apt 
emblems of the facility wiUi which 
human life and power are destroy- 
ed, Psa. iL 9; Isa. zzz. 14. His 
power over the clay on which be 
worked was absolute, an apt em- 
blem of God's power over the des- 
tinies of men, Rom. ix. 2 1 . Bottlei 
were sometimes made of the clay of 
the potter and jars and vasea. 
Potsherds, or broken pottaiy, d«- 
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te things that wete insignificanti 
a. xxiL 15; Prov. xxvL 23; Isa. 
r. 9. The sites of ancient towns 
mnd with coarse, glazed, broken 
litery, whence perhaps the figure. 
PRAYER, has been well defined 
the ofiPering up of our desires 
to God, for things agreeable to 
i will, in the name, or through the 
diation of Jesus Christ, by the 
!p of the Holy Spirit, with a con- 
sion of our sins, and a thankful 
cnowledgment of his mercies. 
3 examples, Neh. ix.; Dan. ix. 
must be ofi^ered in faith, Heb. zi. 
James L 5 — 7 ; and regulated 
the revealed will of God, 1 John 
14, 15. 

[f a reason why we should pray 
asked for, it is enough that God 
uires it. Another reason may 
w^ever be ui*ged, — ^it preserves in 
* minds a solemn and impressive 
ise of God's agency in the world, 
1 of our dependence upon him. 
jections taken from the predes- 
ation of all things, and the im- 
;sibility of change in the mind of 
d. are of no weight against these 
sons, and we have no right to 
)po8e, as some have done, that 
d will bestow whatever is fit for 
without praying. Ho has as 
>d as told us he will not, Ezek. 
xvi. 37 ; besides which it may be 
■eeable to perfect wisdom and 
levolence to grant that to our 
lyers, which it would not be 
-eeable to the same wisdom and 
levolence to give us without 
tying for. It is the divine plan 
revealed in tiie Scripture to give 
him that aaketh, though in some 
es God does give even when the 
[uest is not presented. Nor are 
to pray for ourselves alone; for 
lers also the effectwU/erventprtMyer 
a righteout man avaik^ mmch. 



I PREDESTINATION, God's 
determination to bring by his grace 
certain persons to faith and solva- 
tion, that the death of Christ may 
not be in vain. It is called purpose, 
forehnowUdgey and predetermination^ 
Rom. viii. 28, 29 : and it is eternal, 
immutable, free, yet actuated by 
motives of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. The salvation which it 
contemplates is accomplished by 
means, as are all the decrees of God. 
These means are faith, repentance, 
and holiness, the fruit of faith. 
Jolm iiL 18; Eph. L 4; iL 8; Heb. 
xiL 14. Predestination is either 
absolute, including both the end 
and the means ; or conditional, 
when the end is decreed, in case the 
means be used. Even when it is 
absolute, however, it cannot inter- 
fere with our duty in any particular 
case, because what it intends is not 
revealed, while that duty is clearly 
enough stated. It is in fact the 
rule rather for God's conduct than 
for ours. He toorketh all things after 
the counsel of his own unU. 

PRE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS 
CHRIST. It is necessarily im- 
plied in the Deity of the Saviour, 
Uiat he existed before he came into 
our world, which from many parts 
of the sacred record is p^ectly 
evident^ John iii. 13; vi. 50; viii. 
58 ; xviL 5, 24 ,* 1 John i. 2. Some, 
however, maintain that his human 
soul, the first and most excellent of 
all tiie works of God, also existed 
before his incarnation, an opinion 
which, by ascribing the work of re- 
demption to this sublime haman 
8onl, detracts from the deity of 
Christ, and is apparently contrary 
to Heb. ii. 17. 

PRIEST, the name which has 
often been used for the ministers of 
religion in all ages and countries 
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The priest under the law, among 
the Hebrews, was a person con- 
secrated and ordained of God, not 
only to teach the people and pray 
for th^on, but also to offer up sacri- 
fices for his '>wn sins and those of 
the people, Lev. iv. 5. The high 
priest was at the head of all reli- 
gions affairs, and was the ordinaiy 
judge of all matters containing the 
practice and judgments of the Jew- 
ish nation, Deut xvii. 8, 9. He 
was an eminent type of Christ, who, 
by the sacrifice of himself on earth, 
and intercession in heaven, was to 
restore all true believers to the hr 
vour of God, Heb. viL 1 7. Believers 
generally are called priests, 1 Pet. ii. 
5 ; Rev. i. 6. Priests as an order 
of religious persons invested with 
authority, and performing sacred 
functions, no longer exist. Christ is 
the only Apostle cmd High Priett qf 
our profession. The diief priests, 
often mentioned in the gospels, in- 
cluded the high priest at tiie time 
in office, all who had held ofiice as 
high priests, and the chiefs of 
twenty-four courses of priests, as 
they were divided by David. The 
acting high priest, at the thne to 
which the gospels pertain, was 
usually aided by a senior priest of 
influence who nad previously filled 
the station. Hence the association 
of Annas and Caiaphas, Luke iii. 2. 
PROMISE, an assurance of be- 
stowing blessings upon his people 
given hy God in his word, 2 Pet. L 4. 
7%e protnisej so often mentioned in 
the New Testament, is that xnade 
to Abraham and other patriarchs of 
the coming of the Messiah, Rom.iv. 
13, 14; GaL iii 14, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
29. The children of promise are 
either Isaac's descenduits in dis- 
tinction from Ishmael's, or the con- 
VBrte<' ^»nction from | 



those who remain obstiniite and mi 
yielding, or all true believers wfai 
by faith lay hold on the promise i 
salvation in Jesus ChrisL 

PROPHECY, the prediction ot 
future events by inspiration from 
God. There were prophets, how- 
ever, who were not so inspired, and 
who did not predict the fhtare. 
The word prophet seems s(mietimea 
to be used as synonymous with 
teacher. Prophecy, to sustain its 
clum to inspiration, must be able 
to bear the following tests: 

1. There must be evidence tbat 
it was recorded and promulgated 
before the events which it draeribes. 

2. The agreement between the 
event and the prediction must be 
obvious and palpable, precluding all 
doubt and uncertainty. 

3. The event must be of a nature 
which, at tiie date <^ the prophecy, 
no calculation of probabiHties could 
have foretold, no human sagaoiQr 
could have foreseen. 

That there are many prophecies 
fully sustaining all these tests, will 
scarcely be doubted; and under 
many articles in tnis work, as Phi- 
listines for instance, we have seen 
their strict and perfect accomplish- 
ment. The interpretation of pro- 
phecy, at least of what remains un- 
fulfilled, demands great sobriety of 
mind, a liighly chastened imagina- 
tion and deep piety; and with even 
these attributes, we can scarcely 
hope to succeed, 2 Pet i. 19 — ^21. 
Certain rules, however, have been 
laid down by a very judicious wri- 
ter, which it may be useful to ab- 
stract^^ 

1. The lifb and circumstances of 
the prophet, the station he oooupiedj 
his connexion with the government 
and the people, and his share and 
interest in the political and reUgknu 
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s of the country he prophesies 
t,must be carefully investigated. 
The matter of each prophetic 
must be distributed with care 
accuracy, as the several sub- 
demand. 

The words and sentences must 
istly interpreted. 
Actual prediction must bo 
iilly separated from all matter 
woven with it. 
The style of poetry, the vivid 
;ery, the bold figures, the ex- 
ive descriptions, the large di- 
dons and episodes, in a word, 
he peculiarities of poetic com- 
;ion must be especially regarded. 
The history of Israel and Ju- 
and the connected nations, 
t be well understood. 
The nature, sources, extent, 
meaning of the emblems era- 
sed in prophecy, must be well 
wn. 

. Different portions of prophecy 
the same subject must be dili- 
tly compared. 

. The desigiio of prophecy, to 
rd proof of the existence, per- 
ions and government of Jehovah, 
designate particular persons as 
authorised messengers, to fur- 
1 an evidence of the reality of 
ine revelation, to comfort the 
pie of God under their sufferings, 
[ to bear testimony to the great 
ieemer and Saviour of our 
en world, must be duly appre- 
ted. 

10. We must have safe criteria 
the application of particular pro- 
jcies. The best guide in this 
plication will be the authorit>- of 
! New Testament. An impartial 
J of the first, third, fifth, sixth, 
J seventh rules mentioned above 
ly be of some use, and — 

11. We must never think that 



prophecy in Scripture, is designed 
to enable us to predict future things. 

To these rules may be added 
another from Lord Bacon — 

12. We must allow for ^at lati- 
tude which is agreeable and fami- 
liar to prophecy, which is of th« 
nature of its Author, with whom a 
thousand years are but as one day. 
The prophetic spirit was rapid in 
its description of future things, re- 
gardless of the order of history, and 
passed with unexpected celerity 
from subject to suhjject, and from 
period to period. 

PROPHETS were anciently call- 
ed seers, 1 Sam. ix. 9. The most 
usual way by which God communi- 
cated knowledge to the prophets 
was by revelation, which consisted 
in enlightening their minds, and 
inclining them to declare what ha 
thus revealed to them. He also 
conomunicated to them by dreams 
and visions, and by articulate 
sounds, as to Abraham, and as at 
the promulgation of the law. The 
prophets of Israel were a very sin • 
gular and venerable order of me>:. 
In the worst times, and at the 
greatest risks, they maintained the 
cause of religion. Kings trembled 
at them, all ranks of people did 
them honour. They were simple 
and uncostly in their habits, 1 Kings 
xiv.3; 2 Kings iv. 38 — 42; vi. 2— 
4; Zech. xiii. 4. They were men 
of eminent holiness, 2 Pet. i. 21; 
their credentials were impressive 
and solemn, Deut. xiii. 1 — 3; Josh. 
X. 12, Id; 1 Sam. xii. 18; 2 Kings 
i. 10; Isa. xxxviii. 8. 1i\Tien not 
employed in their office they lived 
a sequestered life, distinguished by 
tlieir simplicity au^ self-denial, 2 
Kings i. 8; iv. 10,38; vi. 1; Isa. 
XX. 2; Matt. iii. 4; Heb. xi 33 
Rev. xi. S. Sometimes they pcb- 
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licly declai'ed their predictionB, 
sometimes they affixed them on the 
gates of the temples, and sometimes 
they adopted the most expresuve 
emhlems to make known impend- 
ing events, Jer. vii. 2; xix.; xxviL; 
Isa. xx.;'lEzek. ilL 10; xii. 7. The 
chief subject of their predictions 
were the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that tkouJd follow^ 1 Pet. 
i. 10—12. 

The order of the written prophe- 
cies, according to some learned men, 
somewhat differs from that in which 
we have them in our Bibles. They 
give it thus— ^onah| Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Joel, Micah, Nahum, Ze- 
phaniah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, 
Daniel, Obadiali, Ezekiel, Haggai, | 
Zechariah, Malachi. Others give 
them in somewhat different order — 
Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Joel, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Oba- 
diali, Haggai, 2^hariah, Malachi. 

PROPITIATION, the appeasing 
or turning away the wratii of an 
offended person. From those who 
believe in Christ, God's wrath is 
turned away by Christ, who, to 
effect this propitiation, offered him- 
self a sacrifice for our sins, 1 John 
ii. 2; iv. 10; Rom. iiL 25. See 
Atonement and Expiation. 

PROPITIATORY, the cover 
or lid of the ark of the covenant, 
from whence God was wont to 
show his kindness and mercy to 
the people of Israel. This was a 
tvpe of Christ our propitiatory. 
' PROSELYTE, in the religious 
sense of the word, is one who leaves 
orgives up one religion to embrace 
and profess another. Proselytes 
among the Hebrews have been dis- 
tinguished into two sorts; the first, 
Proselytes of the gate, because they 
wore suffered to live among them, 



were those who observed the moral 
law only, and the rules imposed on 
the children of Noah; the seccmd. 
Proselytes of Righteousness, who 
engaged to receive circumcision and 
the whole law of Moses, and enjoyed 
all the privileges of a native Hebrew. 
It is doubtful whether this distinc- 
tion of proselytes be wtul founded. 
The rabbis declare that proselytes 
to Judaism from among the heathen 
were received by the three rites — 
circumcision, baptism, and a free- 
will offering. The use of the se- 
cond of these rites till after Chris- 
tianity had been established, has^ 
however, been keenly questioned. 
Evidence of it certainly is wanting, 
but as there is no question that it 
was prescribed and used in later 
ages, the question is important in 
the controversy. Whence was it then 
obtained? There was anciently 
much of zeal manifested by tlie 
Jews to make proselytes, Matt. 
xxiiL 15. 

PROSEUCRE, places among the 
Jews where prayer was wont to be 
mocfe, Acts xvi. 13. They stood gent- 
rally without the cities, and on the 
banks of rivers ; they had no covering 
or roof, except perhaps the shade of 
trees; they were, however, sur- 
rounded witli a covered gallery. 

PROVERBS, a canonical book 
of Scripture, written by Solomon 
and others. It is called the book of 
proverbs because it contains pro- 
verbial or moral sentences, expressed 
in a close and energetic style, for 
the instruction of persons of every 
degree and station in life. This 
collection is but a part of the pro* 
verbs of Solomon; we are told, 
1 Kings iv. 32, that he spohe ihrte 
ihouscmd proverbs. The last two 
chapters are ascribed to different 
unknown authors; the first twenty- 
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chapters are thought to be the 
line works of Solomon, and the 
next following are a collection 
everal proverbs, existing in a 
tered form among the people, 
ih collection was made by order 
lezekiah. Proverbial style is 
inguished, according to Bishop 
rth, by brevity, obscurity, and 
ance; only the first of which 
perties, however, is universal, 
ly proverbs are not elegant ; and 
iparatively few are obscure. 
'ROVIDENCE, the conduct 

direction of the several parts of 

universe by a superior intelli- 
t Being. Some employ the term 
iignify the power or agency by 
Lch the several parts of the crea- 
1 are ordinarily directed, giving 
ort of personal individuality to 
)vidence. This, however, does 
. appear to be a scripture account 
the term, wliich properly marks 
s superintendence itself and care, 
her than the superintendent and 
etaker. Providence supposes 
intelligent mind; it denotes fore- 
ht, the adaptation of events to 
iir design, and a continual inilu- 
:e controlling and directing all 
iigs and all beings. 
Such a providence is involved in 
J very notion of a wise and bene- 
lent Creator. He cannot behold 
th indifference what he has 
•med. He is present everywhere, 

knows all things. If he did not 
rect and control them, what is to 
event the frustration of his de- 
;ns? what can avert universal 
retchednesa aiid misery? Job xii. 
-19; Psa. ii. 1—6; Isa. xiv. 27; 
an. iv. 3—^7 ; Acts xvii. 24 — 29. 

PSALMS, a canonical book of 
te Old Testament, ccptaining spl- 
tual songs and hymns, composed 
)• David and others. The book 



is called Psalms from a Greek worl 
which signifies to touch gently a 
musical instrument, because with 
the voice was joined tlie sound of 
musical instruments. The number 
of canonical psalms has been fixed, 
both by Jews and Christians, at a 
hundred and fifty. They are sup- 
posed to have been collected by 
Ezra. Many of the psalms have a 
particular title, expressing either 
the name of the person who was to 
set it to music, or to sing it; the 
instrument or tune to be used for 
it ; or the subject and occasion of 
the psalnL " What is there neces- 
sary for man to know," says Hooker, 
"which the psalms are not able to 
teach? They are to beginners an 
easy and familiar introduction, a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue 
and knowledge in such as are en- 
tered before, a strong confirmation 
to the most perfect among others. 
Heroical magnanimity, exquisite 
justice, grave moderation, exact 
wisdom, repentance unfeigned, un- 
wearied patience, the mysteries of 
God, the sufferings of Christ, the 
teiTors of wrath, the comforts of 
grace, the works of providence over 
this world, and the promised joys 
of the world that is to come; all 
good necessary to be either known, 
or done, or had, this one celestial 
fountain yieldeth. Let there be 
any grief or disease incident unto the 
soul of man, any wound or sickness 
named, for which there is not in 
this treasure-house a present com- 
fortable remedy at all times ready 
to be found." The Psalms divide 
themselves into classes — such as 
prayers, thanksgivings, psalms of 
adoration, instructive or doctrinal 
psalms, prophetical and historical 
psalms. To enter into the force 
and meaning of these diving com* 
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positions, we should investigate tbo I 
argument of eacli psalm, examine 
its historical origin, ascertain its \ 
author, and attend to its structure, 
80 as to assign it to its own class. 

PSALTERY, a musical instni- 
ment in use among the Hebrews, 
composed of wood with strings, and 
made use of with other instruments 
in the solemnities and ceremonies 
of religion, 1 Kings x. 12 

PTOLEMAIS, ACCHO, or 
ACRE, one of the most consider- 
able cities on the Syrian coast. 
Paul introduced Christianity to this 
place on his way to Jerusalem, 
Acts xxi. 7. 

PUBLICAN, one who farmed 
the public taxes, generally an un- 
popular officer, often extortionate 
and unjust. Roman taxes on the 
provinces were generally — L Cus- 
toms on imported or exported goods ; 

2. Taxes on cattle fed in pastures 
belonging to the Roman state; and, 

3. A tenth of the corn. To pay 
these taxes was considered by many 
of the Jews incompatible with then: 
liberty and privileges as God's own 
people, Matt, xviii. 17; Luke xx. 
22. There were many who farmed 
these taxes in the days of our Lord, 
and it was matter of complaint 
against him that he favoured the 
publicans. See Luke vii. 34 ; zviiL 
10; xix.2. 

PUL, or PHUL, king of Assyria. 
He came into the land of Israel in 
the time of Henahem, king of the 
ten tribes; but was prevailed upon, 
by a present of a thousand talents, 
not only to withdraw his forces, but 
to recognize Menahem's title to the 
crown of Israel. He is the first 
monarch who invaded Israel, and 
began the transportation of the 
people out of their own country. 

PULSE, Lev. xxiii. 14; 1 Sam. 



xvii. 17; 2 Sam. xviL 28; graan^ 
or seeds growing in pods, and used 
for food. The last passage is ren- 
dered in the Vulgate by words sig- 
nifying parched peas. 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE 
HEBREWS. One of these, and 
the most painful and degrading, 
was crucifixion; another was bos- 
pension or hanging, Josh. viii. 29 ; 
2 Sam. xxi. 12; Esth. vii. 10; a 
third was stoning; a fourth was 
death by fire. Gen. xxxviii. 24; 
Lev. xxi. 9 ; a fifth was the rack, or 
tympanum ; a sixth was casting the 
malefactor from a precipice, with a 
rope or stone about the neck, 2 
Chron. xxv. 12; Luke iv. 29; a 
seventh was decapitation. Gen. xL 
19 ; Judpj. ix. 5 ; 2 Kings x. 7 ; Matt 
xiv. 8 ; an eighth was sawing asun- 
der, Heb. xi. 37 ; a ninth was pluck- 
ing out the eyes, Exod. xxi. 24; 
Judg. xvi. 21; 1 Sam. xi. 2; 2 
Kings xxv. 7 ; a tenth was cutting 
off the extremities, the feet ana 
hands, Judg. i. 5 — 7; 2 Sam. iv. 
1 2. The bastinado and scourging 
were also frequent among them. 

PUR, or PURIM, foto, a word 
of Persian origin : a solemn festival 
of the Jews, instituted in memory 
of the lots that were cast by Haman, 
the enemy of the Jews, for their 
destruction, Esth. iii. 7. This feast 
is celebrated for two days, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the 
month Adar, which answers nearly 
to our Febmary. 

PURPLE, a dye much esteemed, 
especially that of Tyre. Vests dyed 
with it were much worn by persons 
of distinction, by kings and empe- 
rors. It was procured from a shell- 
fish, plenty of which are found in 
the sea, on the north-west of Ca- 
naan. The husband of the virtuous 
woman, and die rich glutton, are ro- 
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nted as dothed in purple, ProT. 

22 : Luke xvL 19. Parple is 

fo-and in ecriptnre in associa- 

with, blue, crimBon, or scarlet^ 

if them costJy and valuable 

JTEOLI, now PUZZUOLO, a 
In the kingdom of Naples, eig^t 
i west of Naples; where Paul 



abode for seven days, after landing 
in Italy, Acts xzviii. 13. Thf 
Alexandrian merchant vessels proi 
ferred Puteoli to all the harbom*8 iji 
Italy, and here tbey deposited their 
rich freights; so that ihQ vessel in 
which Paul sailed, according to the 
usual course, proceeded direct into 
this harbour. 
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QUAILS, birds of the gallinaceous i 
i, given by God on two ocea- 




ns, as food to the Israelites when 
ly were in the wilderness, Exod. 
L 13; Numb. xi. 32; Psa. Ixxviii. 
. In the spring, quails pass in 
eat numbers from Asia into Ku- 
pe, and may then be found on the 
tores of the Mediterranean and Red 
ias. The miracle supplying them 
) the Israelites seems to have con- 
sted m their being brought so sea- 
mably out of their ordinary course 
) birds of passage, and in such num- 
srs, as to furnish food for above a 
lillion of persons for more than a 
lonth. They were not very unlike 
artridges in appearance. Hassel- 
uist describes the qutdl as "of the 
ize of the turtle dove. I have met 
.'ith It," he says, ** in the wilderness 
f Pulestine, near the shores of the 



Jordan, between Jordan and Jeri- 
cho, and in the deserts of Arabia 
Petrsea. If the food of the Israelr* 
ites was a bu'd, this is certainly it» 
being so common in the places 
through which they passed.* 

QUARRIES, Judg. iii. 19. The 
word so tran^ated signifies also 
graven images; and it is probable 
that Ehud saw the images which 
Eglon had set up in order to seduce 
Israel to idolatry. His indignation 
was excited; and, under a divine 
impulse, he went immediately to in- 
flict punishment upon him. See a 
similar instance of such impulse in 
Numb. XXV. 7, 8. By the Israel- 
itish law the idolater was adjudged 
to death. 

QUEEN. The Hebrews had no 
word to express what our term 
usually expresses, neither had they 
the dignity among them of whidi 
the word is expressive. Like other 
eastern kings, those of Israel and 
Judah had one wife who was a kind 
of chief wife over the rest. The 
high-bom mother of Absalom was 
probably David's chief wife. The 
daughter of Pharaoh, whom Solomon 
married, might be his chief wife. 
In like manner Jezebel was Abab's. 
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Queen-moUien, as wo shotdi call 
tbem, or the widowed mothers of 
reigaing kingSj exercised a good deal 
of authority; as Bathsheba, 1 Kings 
i^ ii.; Maachab, 1 Kings xv. 13, and 
Athfljiah, 2 Kings zi. The last took 
the crown for herself, and assumed 
^most to be queen regnant 

QUESTION. Proposing and 
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answering questions or riddles wai 
a common pastime among the an* 
dents. He who answered correctly 
within a ^ven time was rewarded; 
he who fiiiled suffered a penalty. 
Such questions were proposed at 
Samson's nuptial feast. The queen 
of Sheba proved Solomon with hard 
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KABBL a title of dignity among . 
the Jews, signifying master^ or ex- 
cellent Rab properly signifies mas- 
ter, or one who excels in anything. 
Rabbi, or Rabboni, is My master. 
Rabbin is the plural. Rab is of 
greater dignity than Rabbi. Rab 
is a name given to the principal 
officers of the court of a prince. 
Those who placed their chief study in 
traditions or the oral law were called 
Rabbin. They were generally not 
well acquainted with liistory, chro- 
nology, antiquity, or geography; 
they understood the holy language 
but imperfectly; they knew not the j 
true signification of many words 
in the sacred text, and were super- 
Ftitiously fond of their traditions. 
They be^des took the name of 
Maran, Zorc?; MoBE, Doctor; CoA- 
CAM, Sage, Their chief function 
was to preach in the synagogues, to 
make public prayers there, and to 
interpret the law. 

RACA, a Syriac word, properly 
signifying empty ^ vavij foolish^ and 
Vduding a strong idea of contempt, 
iTatt. V. 22. The person using this 
r?rm is subject to be condemned by 
he council. Lightfoot says, that 
|:noDg tlio Jews this word was 
tsuall^ ' with signs of 



marked and strong indignation. 
The other word^ool, in this passage, 
is a word that denotes a person of 
great moral depravity — miscreaaL 

RACHEL, a ewe, daughter of 
Laban, sister of Leah, wife of Jacob, 
and mother of Joseph and Benja- 
min, Gen. XXX. I. The prophet 
Jeremiah and the evangelist Mat- 
thew, Jer. xxxL 15, Matt. ii. 18, 
have put Rachel for the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, children 
of Joseph, son of Rachel. 

RAHAB, large, a harlot of the 
city of Jericho, who received into 
her house the spies sent by Joshua 
to view the city, and concealed 
them, Josh. ii. 1, for which good 
office she and her whole family 
were saved from that general de- 
struction which God soon aflcr 
brought upon Jericho and its in- 
habitants. The Jews say that 
the term translated harl6t proba- 
bly signifies a hostess; and were 
there evidence that in oriental cities 
anciently there were inns for the 
accommodation of travellers some- 
times kept by women, it would not 
be unlikely, from the spies lodging 
at Rahab's house when chaiged 
with a difficult and dangerous com- 
mission, and from her becoming 
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^quently wife of Salmon, a 
ce of the tribe of Judah, that 
was a hostess, properly so called, 

J. 9. 

.AIN, the vapours exhaled by 
sun, which fall from the clouds 
lie earth in drops, Ecdes. xi. 3. 

early and the latter ram are 
n spoken of, Deut. xi. 14 ; IIos. 
). Rain fell in Judea, and ad- 
Dt countries, in September or 
ober, and again about March. 

latter rain is called in Joel ii. 
rain of the first months because 
b, or March, was the first month 
the sacred year of the Jews. 
7S fell pleutiftilly in the interval, 
-ecent traveller in India says, 
:om midnight till tliis morning 
ight o'clock, (Feb. 6, 1836,) the 
and dew sent down from the 
ing a continual dropping, like a 
irt shower. A good rain of an 
r's duration would not have wet 
ground more deeply. What a 
ciful provision in a country 
ire no rain occurs for so long a 
odr 

lAINBOW. The rainbow was 
)loyed as a sign that God would 
il his promise made to Noah, 
any more to def'^y the earth 
& deluge, and to preserve in re- 
ir succession the several seasons 
he year. Gen. ix. 8 — 17. This 
3 not imply that the ndnbow 

then first created, but what for- 
ly existed was then used for a 
' purpose. Just as in the Lord's 
per bread and wine were then 
the first time employed to com- 
norate the Saviour's death. 
LAMOTH, A«^Af5, a famous city 
Lhe mountains of Gilead, often 
ed Ramoth-Gilead. It was si- 
:ed beyond the Jordan, and in 
tribe of Gad. It was the occa- 
I of many wars between the 



kings of Israel and Syria: and here 
Ahab received his mortal wound by 
a chance arrow, 1 Kings xxiL 3, 4; 
2 Kings viiL 28, 29 ; 2 Chron. xviiL 
3; xxU. 5. It was assigned to the 
Levites, and was one of the cities of 
refuge beyond Jordan, Deut. iv. 43; 
Josh. XX. 8; xxi. 38. There were 
other places of the name; Ramab, 
and RImath, names often met with, 
are the same word in its singular 
form. 

RAVEN, a well-known hird of 
prey, black and voracious. It is 
said, that when, on hatching, the 
raven perceives its young covered 
with a white down or pin-feathers, 
it conceives so strong an aversion 
for them, as to forsake them till 
their black plumage begins to ap- 
pear. To this it is thought the 
psalmist refers, Psa. cxlvii. 9. Sea 
also Job xxxviii. 41 ; Luke xiL 24 
The raven delights in solitude, Isa. 
xxxiv. 11. Attempts have been 
made to substitute for the ravens of 
I Kings xvii. 4, a tribe living adja- 
cent to the spot; the word trans- 
lated ravaiSf it is said, means mer- 
chants also. These attempts fail for 
want of evidence, and the change 
is not necessary. 

REASON, that faculty of the 
soul by which we distinctly per- 
ceive the connexion of general 
truths. The legitimate use of rea- 
son in mattei*8 of religion seems to 
lie not in deciding on the truth of 
anything the Bible teaches, but first 
in examining the evidences of reve- 
lation, then in learning what it in- 
culcates. Some things taught in 
the Bible may be beyond reason; 
to pronounce them contrary to it is 
presumptuous, since we do not fully 
understand the tilings themselves. 

RECHAB, i-ider, father of Jona* 
dab founder of the order of 
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Bechaln'ie, who, thooi^ liriog 
uoong the larwlites, did Dot be- 
long to any of thar tribes; thej 
Trere enjoiaed to drink no wine, to 
build no hoiuieB, to bow no gr&iQ, 
to plant no vinejards, to have no 
lauds, and to dwell in tents all their 
lives. But in what age this order 
was established, and who this Re- 
ehab was, are matters of uncertuntj, 
3 Kings X. 15. They were Ken- 
ites, 1 Chron. ii. SS. Perhaps Ih^ 
■prang from Midian, son of Abra- 
lin ^ Kelnrab, Gbd-iiv. 2. Je- 
thro, from whom they descended, 
is called a Midianite, Nnmb. x. SB. 
RECONCILIATION, restoring 
to &votu-, or making personi who 
were at variance friends. Rom. y. 
10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, intimate that 
sinners who were previcnidy at en- 
mity against God are reconciled to 
him; but certainly not in the sense 
exdu^rely of changing theu- dispo- 
sitions. ' Reconciliation is not the 
same tiling mth converuon ; it is 
realoring to favour, pladng those 
who were hable to the corse in a 
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new oondicion vi which the aane 
no longer lies agunst them, becanss 
it ha* been endured by Jesna Christ 
oa their behalf, Rom. v. 1 1 ; 1 Pet. 
iiL IB. His Bu9eriiig> are called 
Ihe atonement, or lit rtiMndliatim. 
REDEMPTION, deliveranoe 
from bondage bv means of a ran- 
som. Thus Christ has Tausomed 
mnnen from th^ thisldom to the 
guilt and power of du, bj dying in 
their place, Rom. iii. 24; 1 Cor vL 
19, 20;GaLiii. 13; Eph. L 7; "Ht 
iLl4; IPet.i. 18,19. Thoacriptnre 
invariably attributes redemption to 
the deatii of Christ, which is the 
redemption pries. Matt. ix. 98; 1 
Tim. ii. 6; Rev. v. 9; and thoai^ 
be was perfectly kmooent, yet hii 
being substituted for the guilty, baa 
nothing in it inoonsistent with jus- 
tice; especially since he volnnturiljr 
undertook to suffer and die, and 
since he had an absninte ri^t otv 
life, bedng both God and 
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he overthrow of their pnrsQera, 
.. xiv. The precise place of the 
ge has heen muph contested. 
Dst piohahly was ueot a spot 
:alled the Sea of Destruction." 

?l-HAniROTH. 

ICED, a kind of cane, nsed as 
iwiah measure of six cubits 
i inches, or a little more than 
5 yards, Ezek. xl. 8. The reed 
•equentiy mentioned in Scrip- 
is a plant growing in fenny 
watery places, very weak and 
ler, and bending with the least 
th of wind, 1 Kings xiv. 15; 
ings xviii 21; Job xl. 21; 
ix. 14; xix. 15; IviiL 5; Matt. 
; Luke vii. 24. The reed was an 
lem of fragility and insecure 
3ort, Isa. xxxvi. 6 ; Ezek. xxix. 
Df inconstancy and fickleness, 
t. XL 7. Bruised reeds are af- 
ed or contrite persons. A reed 
anciently an instrument to 
be with, and to measure with, 3 
n 13; Rev. xi. 1, 2. A golden 
I denotes that what is measured 
b it shall be glorious and per- 
nent. 

lEFUGE, CITIES OF. See 
de City op God. One design 
providing the cities mentioned 
ler this title was the protection 
:he guiltless and the unfortunate, 
manslayer, however, who had 
reside in one of these cities for 
personal safety, was subject to 
onvenience in consequence of 
i death he had occasioned. He 
s removed from his patrimony ; 
tricted in his going out and 
ning in; his pecuniary interests 
haps suffered; and he was per- 
ps reduced to a condition of ser- 
;e and labour. Strangers and 
oumers might betake themselves 
these cities when needful, as well 
Israelites, The Rabbis add to 



the scripture accounts of the citlel 
of refuge a good many provisional 
designed to facilitate the fugitive's 
approach to them, and the comfort 
of his residence there, all of which 
throw light on the clemency of the 
original provision that there should 
be such cities. 

REGENERATION, or THE 
NEW BIRTH, that spiritual life 
which is infused into the soul at 
effectual calling. It is an act of 
God's sovereign power, renewing 
the elect in the spirit of their 
mind by the ministry of the 
word, through the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, so diat from children of 
wrath they become sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord. Matt. xix. 28; 
2 Cor. V. 17; 1 Pet. i. 3; John iii. 
3 — 5; James i. 18; Titus iii. 5. 
The change which regeneration 
effects consists in the recovery of 
the moral image of God upon the 
heart, so that we come to love God 
supremely, to serve him as our 
highest end, and delight in him as 
our chief good. Various phrases 
are employed in scripture to de- 
scribe this change, as conversiofk 
a new creation^ the new creature, 
putting of the old man vnth his deed\ 
and putting on the new man; walk- 
ing not after the JUshj hut after the 
Spirit. Strictly speaking, however, 
regeneration is the commencement 
of the work of God in the soul, 
while these modes of speech describe 
the progress of that work. Rege- 
neration is to be distinguished from 
justification ; the one places us in a 
new legal and judicial relation, the 
other produces a new moral state or 
character. 

Regeneration in Matt. xix. 28, is 
used for that renovation ' in the 
general state of things, which will 
be effected at the resurrection. 
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REHOBOAM, son and successor 
of Solomon. In his reign the king- 
dom of David was divided. Jero- 
boam, who had headed an unsuc- 
cessfiil attempt agaii^t Solomon, 
returned from the land of Egypt, to 
which he had fled, and became 
king of ten of the twelve tribes, 
1 Kings XIV. 20, 21; 2 Chron. zii. 

REPENTANCE, used for a 
change of mind, a wish to have 
something undone tliat has been 
done, Heb. xii. 17. In a religious 
sense it means conviction of sin and 
sorrow for it, which may be either 
partial and worldly^ m., it may re- 
spect some sins, and their present 
consequences; or it may be^o<%, 
t.c., a sorrow wrought in the heart 
by the Spirit of God, which respects 
sin itself as offensive in the sight of 
God, and as occasioning the bitter 
agonies endured by Jesus Christ — 
endured on our behalf, Matt. iii. 2 ; 
Acts iii. 19; xi. 18; xxi. 12. This 
repentance, the first step in the 
way to eternal life, is incumbent 
upon, and, doubtless, within the 
reach of every transgressor. 

God is sometimes said to have 
repented, as Gen. vi. 6, where all 
that oan be understood is such a 
change in his conduct towards his 
creatures, either in bestowing good 
or inflicting evil, as their actions 
may have occasioned, or as is simi- 
lar to what among us indicates a 
change of mind and purpose. 

REPHAIM, giants, the ancient 
giants of the land of Canaan, of 
whom there were several families. 
It is generally supposed that they 
were descended from one Rapheh, 
)r Rapha; but others imagine that 
foe word Rephaim properly signi- 
fies giants, in the ancient language 

|>fC«»innn Cinn xiv. 5; Josh. xU. 

♦ • ^. See G1AKT8. 



REPROBATION, disapproval 
or rejection, Jer. vi. 30; 1 Cor. ix. 
27 ; 2 Cor. xiiL 5 — 7. Some have 
held that the Most High uncondi- 
tionally, and for no other reason 
than his own soverdgn pleasure, 
r^ects some from all possibility o' 
repentance and salvation ; a notiou 
the mere stating of which is suffi- 
cient to secure its condemnation. 
The Bible contains nothing so re- 
volting and absurd. 

RESTITUTION, that act ok 
justice by which we restore to our 
neighbour whatever we have un- 
justly deprived him of, whether 
with respect to his property, per- 
son, or good name, without which 
there caii be no real, no sincere 
repentance. The law of Moses 
expressly requires restitution, Exod. 
xxii. The Roman laws adjudged 
a fourfold restitution by persons 
convicted of extortion or fraud; 
and to this Zaccheus condemns 
himself, Luke xix. 8. Restitutiou 
should be made, in kind where it 
can be, in value where it cannot; 
if neither kind nor value can be 
restored, a reasonable and liberal 
satisfaction should be made. It 
should include the natiutd in- 
crease whicli the tiling ui\justly 
taken might have realized. It 
should cover the whole amount of 
injury following upon the ui\juat 
act at first perpetrated. 

The resHtution of all things. Acts 
iiL 21, a phrase occurring only in 
this one passage, might more pro- 
perly have been rendered thefuffil- 
tnent of all things, Christ is to 
remain in heaven till all that pro- 
phets have spoken shall have been 
accomplished. 

RESURRECTION, tho revival 
of dead bodies, and their re-uniou 
with their former souls, Acts auiy 
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15; 1 Cor. XV. 12, 13, in order to 
immortality. The doctrine ib 
taught in both the Old and New 
Testaments, Psa. xyi. 10; Job six. 
25, &c.; £zek. xxxvii. 1, &o.; Isa. 
xxvL 19; John v. 28, 29; xi. 21— 
27; Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. xv.; PhiL 
iii. 10, 11; 1 Thess. iv. 13—17; 
Heb. xi. 35, &c. The Sadducees 
denied it, and the heathen gene- 
rally seem to have had no notion 
9f its trath, Matt xxii. 23; Mark 
xii. 18; Luke xx. 28; Acts xvii. 
32, 33 ; xxiii. 6—8. It ought nQt to 
be r^;arded as a thing impossible 
in itself, or impossible with respect 
to the knowledge and power of 
God. For if it was possible at first 
to animate a body, and so ac|just 
its parts as to make it citable of 
diiferent sensations, nothing can 
liinder the same thing or a similar 
thing from being cifected after 
bodies have lain in the grave, by the 
power and wisdom that originally 
created bodies and gave them life. 

Our inability to explain the man- 
ner in which the resurrection shall 
happen can be no objection, unless 
we can prove that it implies a con- 
tradiction. Paul employs a com* 
parison taken from seed sown in 
the earth, which must die before it 
can send forth a bud. In like man- 
Qcr, our bodies, soum «n corruption^ 
shall be raised w incorruption; 
toton in dishonourj shall be raised in 
^lory; sown in iceaknestf shall be 
aised in power; and sown a natural 
tody, shall be raised a spiritual body, 
hat is light and airy, a facile 
'ehicle for the action of the soul. 
LU men, both good and bad, shall 
e raised at once at the summons 
f the Judge, John v. 29; their 
odies sliall no longer be subject to 
ormption, but enabled to sustain 
>r ever their different destination 



of happiness or misery. Such as 
may be then alive, shiJl undergo a 
change analogous to tha** of the 
raised bodies, which shall be to 
them instead of death, 1 Cor. xv. 
51, 52; 1 Thess. iv. 15—17. 

RESURRECTION of CHRIST, 
the fact in evangelical histoiy with 
which the whole christian system 
stands or falls. Hence the vast 
importance oi the evidence on which 
this fact rests, 1 Cor. xv. 14 — 19. 

It was predicted, Psa. xvL 10, 1 1, 
compared with Acts iL 25 — 32, and 
xiii. 35 — 38. See also Luke xxiv. 
46; Acts xxvi.22,23; 1 Pet i 11. 
Christ foretold it, and hinged ^e 
claims of his character and doctrine 
upon it. Matt. xii. 38, 40; xvi. 21; 
xvii 23; xx. 19; xxviL 64; John 
ii. 18—21 ; viiL 28; X. 17, 18. Ob- 
serve the conduct of his enemies who 
made themselves sure that he was 
really dead, John xix. 33, 34. 
They closed the sepulchre, and 
guarded it, lest his body should be 
stolen. Matt xxvii 62—66. They 
invented a palpable and absurd 
falsehood, to ei^e or suppress the 
proofs of his resurrection, Matt 
xxvliL 13. How could the sol- 
diers know, if they were asleep, in 
what manner the body had been 
removed; and why was not this 
absurd tale brought out and mad< 
the most of when the apostlel 
preached as they did every wheil 
their Masters resurrection ? 2 
Observe also the conduct of hil 
friends. None expected his resa-; 
I rection. The women came to com» 
I plete the embalment of his body, 
not knowing of the guard of sol- 
diers placed at the grave; and th< 
disciples who went to the grave a| 
the women's request, wondered 
what had transpired. AH are eX' 
ceedingly incredulous, and esp^ 
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eially Thomas, but at length all 
were firmly convinced ; and in Je- 
rusalem, the very place where, if 
they maintained a falsehood, it must 
have been detected and exposed, 
they published the fact without 
contradiction, and at the expense 
of liberty, reputation, nay, even 
life itself. 3. Observe the results. 
The Spirit was poured forth, Acts 
ii. Multitudes were brought to 
believe the fact, and thereupon the 
whole course of their sentiments 
and lives was changed. The apos- 
tles* doctrine almost universally 
nrevailed. 

REUBEN, hehold, a ion ! oldest 
child of Jacob and Leah, born 
A.M. 2246, Gen. zxix. 82. His 
sons were Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, 
and Carmi, all ancestors ot nu- 
merous families. Numb. xxvi. 5, 
6. When the Reubenites came out 
of Egypt, their nxunber of fighting 
men amounted to 50,500. They 
wem settled in the kingdoms of 
Sihon and (^, after those countries 
were conquered by Moses. Dathan, 
Abiram, and On, who rebelled 
f^ainst Moses and Aaron, were of 
this tribe. The Reubenites were 
among the first who ^ere reduced 
to captivity by Tiglath-pileser, 1 
Chron. v. 26. 

REVELATION. See Apoca- 

LTPSe. 

RHODES, an island sonih of 
the province of Caria, in Asia Mi- 
nor, and amo!Dg the Asiatic islands 
accounted in dignity next to Qrpnis 
and Lesbos. It was an extremely 
fertile and pleasant island, and 
famous for a statue of l^e sun I 
or of Apollo, called the Colossus. 
This statue was seventy cubits 
liigh, and stood astride the mouth 
of the harbour, so that ships sailed 
^tween its l^s; it was reckoned 



one of the seven wonders of die 
world. Paul touched here as he 
went to Jerusalem, a.d. 58, Acts 
xxi. 1. 

RIDDLES. See Qubstiow. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, appUed to 
God, is that perfection of the divine 
natiu^ by which he is just and 
holy in himself and all his actions, 
Jobxxxvi. 3; John xvii. 25. Ap- 
plied to Christ, it signifies not only 
his absolute perfection, but his per- 
fect obedience also, hy which he 
satisfied the penal and preceptive 
law of God in the room of sinners. 
It is called iSie righteousness of God. 
Rom. i. 17, either because it is ot 
God*s appointment, and therefore 
acG&ptable; or because performed 
by him ivho is both God and man, 
and consequently it is of infinite 
Value; or because it was opposed to 
the righteousness of imperfect worics, 
Rom. X. 3. It is also called the 
righteousness of fcdthj Rom. iv. 13, 
because it is received by faith, so 
justifying a sinner, or making him 
righteous before God. 

RING, an ancient and generally 
wbrn ornament. Gen. xxxviii. 18; 
xli. 42 ; Numb. xxxi. 50. It was 
the distinction of a rich man, James 
il 2. Rings were given as tokens 
of especial Section, Lnke xv. 22, 
or as investing with authority, Gen. 
xii. 42, perhaps bteause titey were 
used iia sealing important and au- 
thoritative documents, 1 Kings xn. 
8; Esther liL 10, &e.; Dan. vL 17 

RIVER, a stream of fVesh water, 
Bowing from some ^pArif^ or source 
iifto the sea, Kxod. ii. 5. *'Ths 
river" in the Jewish Scriptures, de- 
noted sometimes tho Nile, some- 
times the Euphrates, ftnd sometimes 
the Jordan, according to the sulgeot 
of the passage in which it may oo- 
cur. In a few pansages Use title is 
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grren to the sea, Psa. Ixxviii 16; 
Hab. ill. 8. It is also used as the 
symbol of plenty, Job xxix. 6 ; Psa. 
xxxvi. 8. A river rises as a vapour 
from the sea, and returns again into 
the sea by various streams, Eccl. L 
7 ; so that taking the sea for an em- 
pire, a river will signify sometimes 
dependent powers. Rivers rise, 
overflow, and drown adjacent coun- 
tries ; they are thus symbols of in- 
vading armies, Isa. viii. 7. A river 
is often a prote<^ng barrier to a 
kingdom; drying it up, therefore, 
i^ a foreboding (^ ill to a kiugdom, 
Isa. xllv. 27. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE, 
a canonical book of the New Testa- 
ment. That Paul was the author 
of this epistle appears — I. From 
the inscription and title. 2. From 
the usual salutation at the end of 
the epistle, compared with 2 Thess. 
lii. 17. 3. From the style and 
matter of it, which are of a piece 
with the rest of his writings. 4. 
From the consent and tradition of 
the miiversal church. The Greek 
languf^e, in which the epistle was 
written, was in daily use among the 
Romans, even among the women; 
and beside this reason for the 
apostle's choice of the Greek, it 
may be remarkt;d that as the epistle 
contains all the grounds of the 
christian doctrine, it was proper 
that copies of the epistle should be 
sent to other churches, and the 
Greek was the most convenient for 
that purpose, as heing of greater 
extent, and more generally spoken 
khan any other language. The 
epistle was sent from Corinth, by 
Phebfl, a servant, or deaconess, of 
thb ehurch at Cenchrea. It was 
mtendod to maintain the great 
truth tiiat Jews and Gentiles are on 
the same footing in the kingdom of 



God or in the church of Christ 
The first five chapters are devoted 
to the doctrine that by Jesus Claist 
all the saved, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, are justified. Both are shown 
to be BO completely under the power 
and condemnation of iniquity, that 
if they he justified at all, it must be 
by the righteousness of Christ, which 
is in effect the doctrine of Uie Old 
Testament, as well as of the New. 
Chap. V. describes the blessed results 
of such justification. In the three 
following chapters, the apostle snows 
that his doctrine did not encourage 
sin, just the reverse — ^it was the 
spring of true holiness. In tlie 
ninth and two following chapters, 
objections are satisfactorily met, 
and the remainder of the epistle is 
hortatory, calling upon the Jews to 
lay aside pride, envious distinctions, 
&&, to demean themselves quietly 
and orderly under the civil power, 
and to observe the great law of love 
toward all men, and also calling 
upon Gentiles not to interfere with 
the scruples of their Jewish brethren. 
Both Jews and Gentiles were to 
observe the great law of love. 

ROOF. The roofs of houses in 
the east were made flat, usually 
with a battlement or balustrade, to 
prevent'-accidents from persons fall- 
ing from them, Deut. xxii. 8. These 
roo& were used for drying flax, 
Josh. ii. 6. Here the people en- 
joyed the cool of the evening, 2 
Sam. xi. 2, and bore they performed 
their devotions, Isa. xv. 3 ; Zeph. i. 
5 ; Acts X. 9. From the parapet 
walls of the roof, it was customary 
to stretch cords across the court 
through which was the passage to 
the inner part of the house, and on 
these cords a veil or covering was 
expanded as a protection from the 
heat. This veil, according to soum 
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interpreters cff Luke v. 19, was i 
rolled down, and the sick man was 
let down over the parapet into the 
area or court of the house before 
Jesus. 

RUBY, a precious stone of a red 
colour, mixed with purple. Job 
xxviiL 18; Prov. viiL 11; in which' 
passages, however, and in some 
others, pearls are thought to be in- 
dicated rather than the ruby. The 
ruby is intended under the term 
vrhich is translated affatey Isa. liv. 
12; Ezek. xxviL 16. The ruby is 
of a vivid red; it is hard as the 
sapphire, and in value second only 
to the diamond. 

RUTH, a Moabitish woman, who 
married Chilion, son of Elimelech 
and Naomi. Ruth dwelt in Judea 
with her mother-in-law, who had 
lost her husband and two sons, and 
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was aftcrwai-ds married to Boait 
father of Ohcd, and grandfather of 
David. The book of Ruth is a se- 
quel to the book of Judges, and an 
introduction to the writings under 
the name of Samuel, and uubse- 
quent writings. The precise time 
when the book was written is not 
kno^vn, b^t 'X was probably after 
David's ufftn. It is exceedingly 
interesting as an illustration of the 
simplicity of manners, the elegant 
charity, and the respect paid to the 
laws of Moses am^ng the Israelites 
of ancient times. Ruth is found in 
the genealogy of our Saviour. Matt 
L 5. ' . 

Among the lessons taught in the 
book, one might be a loAd of prein- 
timation of the admission of Gentilei 
into the chur^i of God. 
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SABAOTH, hosts or armies. 
JEHOVAH SABAOTH signifies 
the Lord of hosts^ reference being 
had io the inhabitants of heaven, 
God's armies, or to the sun, moon, 
&c., as if ranged in battle array, 
and moving regularly at his bidding, 
or to the people of God of all ages, 
of whom Jehovah is the commander. 

SABBATH, a solemn festival of 
-he Jews, the seventh day of the 
week, which they observed with 
remarkable exactness. The obser- 
vation of a Sabbath was appointed 
\rom the beginning of time. It was 
Renewed at mount Sinai, or as some 
Wnk, there first, by positive law, 
tistituted. The term translated 
^Ibath sometimes denotes the 
•»rhole week, Luke xviii. 12. It 



signifies also the sabbatical year, 
celebrated every seventh year Lev! 
XXV. 2—4, in token of the 'jewi 
holding the laud of Canaan of Go^ 
and sometimes Jewish festivals in- 
difierently, Lev. xix. 3—30. Em- 
blematically, it denotes the eternal 
rest in heaven, Heb. iv. 9. 

ASabbaih da^^s Jowney, Acts i 
12, IS a distance of about a mile, or 
2,000 cubits. The second Sabbath 
after the first, Luke vi. 1, is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the first 
Sabbath which followed tiie second 
day of unleavened bread. The pre- 
paroHono/the Sabbath, is the aixti 
day of the week, because not beini 
allowed on the seventh to prepaij 
then- food, the Jews provided what 
was necessary on the preceding day 
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The obilgiition of giving a poi*tiOD 
of oiir time to God is founded on 
ontural right. 

Christianity has substituted the 
first day of the u'eck for the seventli 
as the day of public worship. Acts 
XX. 7; I Cor. xvi. 2; calling it in 
one passage the LorcTs-dayj Rev. L 

10. See, for illustration's sake, Uie 
expression the Lord's supper, 1 
Cor. xi. 20. So scanty is the evi- 
dence in the New Testament, how- 
ever, for the special observance of 
this day for public worship, that we 
ncline to the principle involved in 
?aul's language, Horn. xiv. 5, 6, 
nd dare not condemn christian 
rethren who refuse to attach espe- 
ial sacredness to this day. 

SABEANS, Isa. xlv. 14. The 
jbeatUf mm of stature. These are 
-operly the Sabeans of Arabia 
3lix, or those of Asia. They 
bmitted to Cyrus, and acknow- 
Igcd his government. The Sa- 
ms who carried away Job's flocks, 
b i. 15, were probably of Arabia 
serta. The sons of Sheba, Gen. 
7, are also called Sabeans; there 
-e also Sabeans, descendants of 
tan. Gen. x. 28; 1 Chron. i. 22; 
also Sabeans in Africa, in the 
of Meroe, whence Josephus 
gs the queen of Sheba. 
ACICCLOTH, a coarse black 
1, made usually of hair, worn in 
riling, on occasion of death, 
; calaniity, and trouble, 2 Sam. 
!I; 1 Kings xx. 3l;xxi. 27; 
. iv. In time of joy, or on 
ng good news, they who were 
ng" sackcloth tore it off, Psa. 

1 1 . Sec Isa. XX. 2 ; Zech. 

CRTFICE. See Offerings. 

leath of Christ is uniformly 

ented in the New Testament 

gi'eat sacrifice by whicli the 



guilt of man is expiated, and sinners 
are reconciled to God. The origin 
of animal sacrifices cannot be satis- 

i factorily accounted for except on 

I the admission of this truth, and on 
reference to those traditions which 
the antecedent revelation of such a 
truth would be sure to occasion; 
nor can the sacrificial language of 
the New Testament, when speaking 
of the death of Christ, be otherwise 
explained. See 2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. 
i. 27; Heb. vii. 27; ix. 26. The 
term sacrifice is used metaphori- 
cally in relation to the sci*vices per- 
formed by the saints, Rom. xii. 1 j 
Phil. iv. 8; Heb. xiii. 15, 16; 1 Pet. 
iL 5. With peculiar propriety. Dr. 
Owen says, ** because in every sacri- 
fice there was a presentation of 
something to God, so in these du- 
ties, there is the alienation of some- 
thing that was our own, time, ease, 
property, &&, which is given to the 
Lord. 

SADDUCEES, a sect among the 
Jews, so called from their founder, 
Sadoc. The sect arose about 250 
B.C. Antigonus, a president of the 
Sanhedrim, and teacher in the di- 
vinity school of Jerusalem, having 

/ often inculcated that God was to be 
served only out of filial love and 
fear, two of his scholars, Sadoc and 
Baithus, inferred that there were 
no rewards at all afler this life, and 
therefore, separating from the school 
of their master,they taught that there 
was no resurt'ection nor fiUure state, 
neither angel nor spirit, Matt. xxii. 
2.3 ; Acts xxiii. 8. All their hopes 
and fears were confined to the pre- 
sent life. They agreed greatlj* with 
the Epicureans, difiering however in 
this, that they allowed that the power 
of God created the world, and his 
providence governed it They re- 

. jected all tnidition, receiving only 
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the written word; they expected 
the Messiah with great impatience, 
though, like the other Jews, they 
entirely distorted the prophecies 
concerning him. In the time of 
Josephus, they were not numerous, 
but they were opulent and influen- 
tial. The council was partly com- 
posed of them. They were at in- 
veterate enmity with the Pharisees, 
from whom, especially as to tradi- 
tion, they so widely differed; yet 
such was the malignity cherished 
against Jesus Christ, that hoth par- 
ties united in persecuting him. 
Errors, and the respective advocates 
of them, may be mutually opposite 
and' hostile, but those advocates are 
not the less jealous of truth and 
holiness, nor the less opposed to them. 

SALT. God appointed that salt 
should be used in the sacrifices, or 
such parts of them as were offered 
by Are to him. Lev. ii. 13. Salt 
was the symbol of visdom and grace, 
Mark ix. 50; Col. iv. 6; also of 
perpetuity and incorruption. Numb, 
xviii. 19 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 5. Perhaps 
this may account for the use of it 
alluded to, Ezek. xvL 4. 

Eating salt together is to this day 
among the Arabs a token of hospi- 
tality which is never violated. The 
Baron du Tott speaks of an Arab, 
from whom he had requested some 
act of kindly protection. * Bring 
me directly,* said he to one of his 
domestics, * some bread and salt.* 
Taking a little of the latter between 
his fingers, he put it with a myste- 
rious air on a bit of bread, and ate 
it, and then said to the Baron with 
devout gravity, * You may now rely 
upon me.' Is there any reference 
to such a custom in Numb. zviiL 
19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5? To sow a 
place with salt was to devote it to 
perpetual desolation, perhaps in al- 



lusion to the destroyed cities cf Uii 
plun, Gen. xix. 24, 25; pernapa 
because the natural effect of a largo 
quantity of salt was to make land 
barren. See Psa. cvii. 34; Jer. 
xvil 6; Ezek. xlviL 11. Christ 
alludes in Matt. v. 13, to a fossil or 
rock B»^K seen by Maundrell in a 
small pmcft ice, and used connder- 
ably in oft -brings at the temple. 
When it loet its savour, as it did 
when exposed to the weather, it 
was thrown out to repair the road. 
That mentioned in Luke xir. 34, is 
thought by Le Clerc to be the rait 
made from wood ashes which soon 
became unserviceable. 

SALVATION is taken for do- 
liverance from outward dangers and 
enemies, or for victory over th^n, 
f Exod. xiv. 13; 1 Sam. xiv. 45; for 
I remission of sins, for true faith, re- 
' pentance, obedience, without which 
i none can ever enjoy salvation, Luke 
'; xix. 9 ; for eternal happiness here- 
after, which is the object of our 
hopes and desires, Luke i. 77; 2 
Cor. vii. 10. The gospel is called 
the gospel of sahmHon, Eph. L 13, 
because 'it brings the good news 
that salvation is to be had; it re- 
veals salvation to lost sinners; it 
shows upon what ground it may 
be obtained; and at last it brings to 
the enjoyment of it It is also sed 
for the Author of salvation, Psa. 
xxvii. 1, for the Saviour, Luke ii 
30, and for the praise and be edio- 
tion given to God, Rev. xix. 1. 

SALUTE, to pay friendly com- 
pliments, whether by words, k'sses, 
or letters, Matt x. 12; Rom. xvi. 
16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20. The saluta- 
tions used by the ancients, and in- 
deed by Arabs now, are often ex- 
ceedingly prolix and tedious. Hen c« 
the, direction to Gehazi, 2 Kings i\, 
29 ; and to the disciples, Luke x. 
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4 ; and hence probably the language 
of Christ to Mary, Tdhn xz. 17, 
'' Do not stay now for purposes of 
salutation. I do not yet ascend, 
Kcc You ¥rill have other oppor- 
tunities for this.'' See forms of 
salutation, Gren. xxziiL4; xlv. 14; 
Matt zviii. 26^29 ; Luke xv. 20. 

SAMAKIA, capital of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes; built by 
Omri, king of Israel, and receiving 
Its name, Samaria, from Shemir, 
the person of whom Omri puz^ 
chased the hill whereon it was 
built. It vras the chief city of the 
district called by the same name^ 
and lying between Judeaand Galilee. 
In the time of Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, this city vras much enlarged 
and beautified. Shalmaneser, having 
reduced it to a heap of stones, and 
carried captive the Israelites he 
found in the country, sent other in* 
habitants in their stead; of whidi 
the most considerable were the 
Cuthites, descendants from Cush. 
£sar-haddon, the successor of Shal^ 
maneser, sent a Jewish priest to 
instruct the people in the worship 
of Jehovah. The division of the 
Holy Land, of which Samaria was 
the capital, was exceedingly fertile, 
and remains so down to this day. 
Mr. Buckingham says of it, "In 
Samaria the Tery summits of the 
eminences are as well clothed as 
the sides of theuL These, with the 
luxuriant valleys which they inclose, 
present scenes of unbroken verdure 
in almost every point of view, 
which are delightfulhr variegated 
by the picturesque forms of the 
hills and vales themselves, en- 
riched by the occasional sieht kA 
wood and water, in clusters of olives 
and other trees and rills and tor- 
rents running among them." 

SAMABITANS, a sect of the 



Jews originating in the time of Re- 
hoboam, and then comprising all who 
revolted fipom U*" dominion. Shal- 
maneser planted colonies of idola- 
ters in the country of the ten tribes 
whom he had taken captive, as in- 
timated in the last article, and in aQ« 
dition to these causo<t of diflerenoe 
between Jews and Samaritans, there 
subsequently occurred others. A 
son of the lUgh priest, on the return 
from the Baylonish captivity, mar- 
ried a daughter of Sanbaliat, and 
would not at Nehemiah's command, 
xiii 28*-^0, separate from bet. 
He fled to Samaria with other 
priests and many Jews who dis- 
liked Nehemiah's regulations. The 
people of that country, by means of 
these fugitives, were speedily broken 
off from their idolatry. They had, 
however, only the live books of 
Moses, lest they should find out 
that Jerusalem was the place where 
the tribes were to worslup. Hence 
the controversy referred to, John 
iv. 20. The Samaritan Pentateuch 
diflers a Uttle, mostly however in 
the character in which it is written, 
from the Jewish: the jealousy be- 
tween the two people becomes a 
corroborative evidence of the au- 
thenticity of this part of the sacred 
volume. There are now but fsw 
Samaritans, and these, as appears 
from their accounts of themselves, 
observe the Mosaic law with great 
strictness. 

SAMSON, son of Manooh, of the 
tribe of Dan. His birth was pre- 
dicted by an angel who appeared 
to Manoah and his wife. He was 
designed by God to- deliver the 
Jews from the hands of the Philis- 
tines; and for this purpose had suoii 
amazing strength given him as no 
man ever yet possessed. His eX' 
traordinary achievements are re 
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o^ed, Judg. xiv., xvi. He is said 
by Paul to have had faith, Heb. xL 
32 ; but it may be doubted whether 
the faith of holy men is meant 
Samson is called by an old writer 
not inaptly, " a rough believer." 

SAMUEL, heard of God, son of 
Klkanah and Hannah, of the tribe 
of Levi, and family of Kohath, a 
prophet and judge of Israel for 
several years. He succeeded £li, 
whose family was rejected from 
God's service on account of the ini- 
quity of his children, which Eli did 
not effectually restrain. Samuel 
died at the age of ninety-eight, 
about two years before the death of 
Saul, A.M. 2947. To him some 
ascribe the books of Judges, Ruth, 
and the greater part of the first of 
the books bearing his name. Sa- 
muel's death }s recorded in 1 Sam. 
XXV., so that the history after this 
must have come from some other 
pen. There seems to be no good 
reason for assigning any part of the 
books of Kings to him, which is 
sometimes done. The books of 
Samuel contain the Jewish history 
as interwoven with the lives of three 
of the most conspicuous men in the 
early history of the monarchy in 
Israel, viz., Samuel, Saul, and 
David, covering a period of about a 
hundred years in length. I Sam. 
XV. 35, and xix. 24, are thought to 
contradict each other. All that the 
former passage affirms, however, is, 
that Samuel did not, after the period 
mentioned, pay &iul any other 
visits of friendship or ceremony; he 
ao more sought to afford him counsel 
or aid; the latter intimates that 
Saul accidentally met Samuel, 
coming thus — while he was pursu- 
ing David — in contact with his for- 
mer friend and adviser. 

SANCTIFY, to separate from 



common to holy purposes. Places 
things, persons, were thus sanctified, 
and sometimes in the New Testa- 
ment the term is so used, John xviL 
19. Sanguification, as a theological 
term, denotes that work of divine 
grace by which all who are called 
and justified are renewed after the 
image of God. It is tlie end, so 
far as respects us, of our election; 
it is a leading promise, and distin- 
guishing blessing of the covenant of 
grace, a fruit of redemption by the 
blood of Christ, the design of God 
in regeneration, the primary inten- 
tion of justification, the scope of 
adoption, and absolutely necessary 
to glorification. So that in tbe 
sanctification of a sinner, the great 
design of all the divine operations in 
redemption, the most glorious of all 
the divine works are united. 

Sanctification is the result of 
union with Christ, Eph. iv. 23, 24. 
It is produced by the Htly Spirit, 
2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 2; by 
means of the truth, John viiL 28. 
29, 32 — 36; xviL 17; Rom. vL 6, 
7, 22; viL 4— 7; 2 Cor. iiL 18; GaL 
vi. 14; 1 John v. 5. Holiness of 
life proceeds from it, Tit. ii 11 
—14. 

SANDALS, soles of wood or 
skin tied to the feet with strings or 
thongs; afterwvds an upper cover- 
ing for part of the foot was added 
to these soles; and at last, shoe; 
and coverings for the feet, reaching 
above the ankles, were called by 
the name of sandals. Gold or other 
precious metal was wrought into 
them, so that they were a magni> 
ficent sort of stocking or buddn. 
Mai'k vi. 9. 

Shoe in Deut. xxt. 9, obscrres a 
modem writer, means sandalf tlis 
mere sole fastened on in the aim* 
plest manner, and /ace means the 
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nufa » of anything. Hence the i 
action described is taking ofiP the i 
saDdaland spitting upon it; loose) 
his sandai from off Us foot and spit 
upon its surface, a ceremony of con- 
tempt still prevalent among the 
Turks 

The bunness of untying and car- 
rying the sandals, was that of a 
servant or slave; this will explain 
Mark L 7. To pull off the san- 
dal on entering a sacred place or 
the house of a person of distinction 
was the usual mark of respect, 
Exod. iiL 6; Josh. v. 15; Eccles. 
v. 1. It was also an indication of 
mourning, 2 Sam. xv. 30; Isa. xx. 
2—4. 

SANHEDRIM, the name where- 
by the Jews called the great council 
of the nation, to whom it pertained 
\o determine the most important 
ii!&irs, both of religion and policy. 
This council consisted of seventy 
^nators, and had supreme authority. 
The Jews had an inferior council 
f twenty'three judges to decide 
mailer matters, who had not how- 
ver the power of life or death. To 
lis coui't our Saviour refers, Matt 
, 22. The antiquity of the San- 
sdrim is matter of dispute, the 
3WS making it coeval with Moses, 
It others considering it as no older 
an the Maccabees, or tlian the 
ne of Gabinius, governor of Judea, 
io erected tribunals at Jerusalem, 
idara, Anoathus, J^cho, and 
phoris, a city of GalUee. Its 
gin, therefore, is uncertain. The 
moil of seventy elders, established 
Moses, Numb. xi. 16, 17, does 
, appear to have existed either 
ier Joshua, the judges, or the 
^8. After the captivity we find 
hin^ of it, till the time of Jona- 
Q Maccabseus. The Sanhedrim 
in heiriQ in our Saviour's time, 



Matt T. 21 ; Mark xiii. 9, xiv. 55 
XV. 1 ; and it remained till the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, llillel and 
Shanunai, two famous rabbis, had 
presided over this council before 
Christ's coming, between whom 
there were considerable differences, 
and especially on the subject of 
divorce, which gave occasion to the 
question. Matt. xix. 3. 

SAPPHIRE, a precious stone, 
which in Hebrew has the name of 
Shaphir ; there is frequent mention 
made of it in scripture, Job xxviii. 
6 : the oriental sapphire is of a sky 
blue, or fine azure, whence it is, 
that the prophets describe the pave- 
ment beneath the throne of God, as 
a paved work of a sapphire stone, 
Exod. xxiv. 10. 

SARAH, wife of Abraham and 
mother of Isaac. She is considered 
by many to have been a sort of 
half sister of Ahraham by the 
father's side. Gen. xx. 12. Others 
however, and with great probability, 
considers her to be the Iscah men- 
tioned Gen. xL 29. If so, she was 
daughter of Haran and niece of 
Abraham. The use of the words 
sister or daughter in Gen. xx. 12, 
is not sufficiently definite to settle 
the question. 

SARDIUS, in Hebrew, Odem; a 
word signifying redness. This stone 
is of the colour of raw fiesh, and 
was the first stone in the first row 
of the high priest's breast plate, 
Exod. xxviii. 17. It is supposed to 
be the same stone with what now 
has the name camelian. 

SARDONYX, a stone resem- 
bling partly the sardius, and partly 
the onyx, tinged with black and 
blitod colour, in circles so distinct as 
to seem the effect of art, Rev. xxi. 20. 

SATAN, adversary. The name 
commonly used of the devil. " That 
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there are angels and spirito good 
and bad,** says an eminent writer, 
<<thafc at the head of these last is 
one more considerable and malig- 
nant than the rest, who isthe form 
or under the name of aserpent, was 
deeply conoemed in the fall 9i man, 
and whose head, in the language of 
prophecy, the Son of man was one 
day to bruise; that this evil spiritf 
though that propbeoy be in part 
iUfUlBd^ has not yet reod^ied his 
death'* wound, but is still permitted, 
for ends to us unsearehable, and in 
ways whioh we cannot particularly 
esEplaiUy to have a certain degree of 
power in this world, hostile to its 
Tirtue and happiness,* — ail this is so 
slear horn scripture, that no belier- 
er, uiilesa he be previonsly spoiled 
by philosophy and vain deceit, can 
possibly entertain a doubt of it" 
Satan is spoken of in the New Tea- 
tament under various titles deserip- 
tiye of his power and malignity, 
John zii. 31 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4; £ph. iL 
S; 1 John y. 18; Rev. zz. 2. His 
kkigdom, charaolfer, and subjects 
are described Matt xxv. 41 ; John 
▼iiL 44; Acts ziiL 10; 2 Cor. xL 
18, 14; Eph. ii. 2, 3; CoL L 13; 1 
Pet iL 9 ; v. 8; 1 John iiL 8; Jude 
Tor. 6. To orerthrow his works was 
the express purpose in view in the 
manifestation of the Son of God, 
1 John iiL 8. 

He is a creature of limited, thou^ 
unquestionably of great powers, and 
is uniformly spoken of as only one, 
the prince however of a vast num^ 
bar of spiritual beings all full of 
malignity. 

SAOU'dtmoMded, son of Euh, of 
the triba of Begj a min, an^ feet kiiM 
of IsraeL Kot fulfilling the com. 
mands of God, Saul was rejected, 
and David, the son of Jesse, was 
anointed kinic in has stead. When 



Saul knew this, he persecuted Dsk 
vid with the greatest enmity; but 
he was at last slain, together with 
his sons, in battle against the Phi- 
listines, 2 Sam. L &a He reigned 
forty years, maintaining a character 
almost no feature in which can be 
contemplated with pleasure^ He 
was capricious, cruel, jealous, trea- 
eherousi and- malignant, a man 
whote character wioed WKxrse and 



SAVIOUR, a title eraSnenlly ap- 
plied to JesUsChristr because he de- 
livers from the greatest evil, ain and 
its fatal consequenoes. As on renders 
men obnoadous to justice, he that 
undertakes to save them must un- 
dergo the punishment due to an, by 
a vicarious substitution; and he 
who thus substitutes himself in the 
room of the guilty, is -properly a 
Saviour. Hence Christ became man. 
The Saviour must be altogether 
exempt from sin, personal guilt dis- 
qualifying for the office. Hence 
was Christ b(Mm out of the ordLoary 
course of nature, in a miraculous 
manner, free from corruption; and 
hence too he was Ao2y, Aoriniaci. 
undi8,^2od^ and aeparaie from mmmn^ 
perfectly obe3ring the law, that he 
might not oi^y remove guilt, bv*' 
also acquire a ri^t to life, onbehA» 
of those for whom he undertook. 
He must be under no obligation to 
obey* the law for himself; the obe- 
dience of a created being could not 
be substitutionary, because it would 
be no more than such a being would 
be bound to yield on his own ao- 
eoont Christ must thereibra him- 
self be not only a man, but Uie true 
God. Ha must aotenly hsve a 
right over Us human aatore^ bat be 
aUe, throuj^ the inffadte d^piily of 
his person, to save the gnilQr. In 
the mysterious constitution of tlie 
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deemer't person, Uiii onion of 
ivine and bnman Datnrea hai beeo 
^alized. He fiuiiled all righteoiu- 
esafand therefore made BatiBToctLOn 
1 God, whoso law was riolated. 
Is died lAg jtui for or in place of 
u unj'iut, so (hot God woi n Chritl 
scondling timeri (o hinu^, 

SCEPTKli:, a rod af command, a 
taff of anthorit}' in tha bands of 
lagistratas, Gen- xlii. 10; Numb, 
siv. 17. It oflen denotea a tribe, 
ecanse probabl/ rods or sceptres 
fcre used by the princes of ewh 
ribe, lSf.m.ii.Sl; x. 19,!D,21j 
T. 17; lKing9ii.32. It is used 
ameUnies for Che rod of correotiou, 
nd for the soveragn anthwity 
bat punisbes and humble^ Psa. ii. 
; Prov. Miii. 15. 

SCHISM, a rent or fissuro, most 
requently used of the rending or 
laiing away of some members irom 

church by their own set; their i 
iaring themselvoa as it were off I 
ram the -body. Dr. Cunpbell, [ 
owever. shows that schism is com- ' 
fitted when the internal onion be- 
ween the heaits of christians ia 
iolaied by the nithdrawmenC of 
ffec^on. Schism does not neces- 
arily imply error in doctrine, or 
epajstion from visible 



vbether individuals or churches, am 
gnilty of schism, who separate iVom 
christians became of Ih^r want of 
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SCHOOLS OF THE PRO- 
PHETS, instituUons in which in- 
dividuals were trained for the pro- 
phetical office. These iDdinduals 
lived in the exercise of a retired and 
auilere life, in study and meditation. 
There was one at Naioth over 
which Samnel presided, I Sam.xir. 
18; and another at Bethel under 
Elijah and Elisha, S Kings ii. 3— S. 
People most probably went to thcFa 
places to consult the prophets, 2 
Kings iv. 23. Such schools con- 
tinned down to the captivity, and 
were succeeded probably by the 
synagognes. 

SCORPIOy, a small animal, 
somewhat like a lobster in shape, 
which has a bladder full of dan- 
gerous poison : its bite therefore, or 
its s^g, is deadly. The pain oc- 
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ural impositions is not schiem, hut 
^eotlng the recusants from the 
huroh, while it is admitted they 
re true christians, may be so de- 
lominatad, and the whole amount 
f the crime which schism involves, 
ests upon Aote who irame and 
irge the impositionB not at all of 
he essence of religion, requiring tbe 
doption of them u a lenn of oom- 
nonion, 1 Cor. i. 10—12; jdi. 35. 

It is ignorant, idle, sometimes 
rorse, to call dissenters, for in- 
tai ice, schismatics. Those persons, 




casioned by its sting ia thus de- 
scribed, " the place becomea inflamed 
and hardened; it reddens by ten- 
sion, and is pain fill Ijy intervals, 
now chilly, now burning. The 
pain soon rises high, and rages 
sometimes more, sometimes less. A 
sweating succeeda, attended by a 
shivering and trembling; the ex- 
tremities of the body become cold, 
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tlie groin swalls, the Imir standfl on 
end, the visage hecomes pale, and 
the skm feels throughout it the 
sensation of perpetual prickling, as 
if hy needles." See Rev. ix. 3, 6, 
10. There were scorpions in Judea, 
white in colour, and of ahout the 
size of an egg, into the shape of 
wliich the creature often folded up 
itself, Luke xi. 12. 

SCOURGE. The punishment of 
the scourge, or wliip, was common 
with the Jews. Christ, among the 
pains and ignominy of his passion, 
endured scourging. Matt xx. 19; 
Mark x. 34; Luke xviii. 33. Paul 
was scourged five times, 2 Cor. xi. 
24. The whips used were of three 
separate cords, and at each whip- 
ping thirteen strokes were given; 
because, according to the Mosaic law, 
the number of stripes must never 
exceed thirty-nine, Deut. xxv. 3. 

SCRIBE. This word has dif- 
ferent significations in scripture, 
viz., it signifies a clerk, writer, or 
secretary, 2 Sam. viiL 17; a "com- 
xsissary or muster-master of the 
aimy, 2 Chron. xxvi. 1 1 ; 2 Kings 
xxv. 19; a doctor of the law, 1 
Chron. xxviL 32 ; Matt. xiii. 52. The 
last signification is the most com- 
mon in the New Testament, where 
scribes are spoken of as a kind of 
high state functionaries, constituting, 
in conjunction with the Pharisees 
and the high priests, the Sanhedrim. 
The scribes made the law >their 
particular study, and instructed the 
people in it, or rather in the glosses 
and traditions by which it had been 
burdened and corrupted, Matt. xv. 
6. The scholars of such of them 
OS presided in particular schools or 
synagogues, sat on low stools 
beneath their feet. Acts xxil. 3. 
Christ's teaching as distinguished 
from theirs w:i9 exceedingly popu- 



lar, Matt vii. 29. The scribes were 
exceedingly vicious, and contributed 
greatly to mislead the people as to 
the Messiah; and indeed as to reli- 
gion generally, Matt xxiii.; Acts 
vii. 51—53; 1 Cor. i. 20. 

SCRIPTURE. See Bible. 

SEA. The Hebrews gave this 
name to all great collections of 
water, as great lakes or podfl, 
and the orientals gave it to great 
rivers. The Great Sea is the Medi- 
terranean. The Egyptian Sec^ Isa. 
xi. 15, is the Nile at the Delta, or 
perhaps the expression may deno- 
minate what is still called the Red 
Sea. The two seas, the lake of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea, are the 
chief seas known in the Bible. A 
sea agitated by the wind may 
denote a king or kingdom in a state 
of war — a quiet sea, kingdoms at 
peace. There was no mare sea, Rev. 
xxi. 1, no turbulent spirits to dis- 
turb the peace of he&ven. Some, 
however, say the sea denotes idola- 
trous nations, and hence that the 
meaning of this passage is, there 
are no idolaters there. The sea is 
emblematic of colunities and per- 
secutions, and also of inconstancy, 
Psa. Ixix. 1, 2, 14, 15; cxxiv. 4, 5. 

The Molten Sea was a large 
brazen or copper reservoir, or basin, 
which with several smaller lavers 
; occupied a place in Solomon*s 
temple. It contained perhaps 
somewhere about twenty thousand 
gallons, and was supplied by a pipe 
from the well of Etam. 

SEAL. There were two sorts of 
seals, one used Jer. xxxii. 10 — 12, 
for the confirmation of a contract, 
covenant or other deed. Another 
purpose for which seals wei'o used 
was th(! fastening of doors, boxes, 
I bags, &c. A ligament was em- 
I i'loyc<l. upon which \vcll-coun'nclod 
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lay or wax was placed to receive 
le impression. The seal or signet 
as usually worn iu rings on the 
ngers or in bracelets on the arms, 
fen. xxxviii. 25; Deut. xxxii. 34; 
isther iii 12; Job ix. 7; xiv. 7; 
sa. viii. 16; Dan. xiL 4. In Rev. 
. If we read of a book sealed toith 
wen tenia; it was a rare thing to 
(fix so many seals, and in this case 
erhaps the number intimated the 
reat importance and secresy of the 
lings contained in the book. 

SEE. The human senses are 
ften, by the best ancient writers, 
•ut for one another. See, to tee a 
Tice, Exod. xx. 18; Rev. i. 12; not 
n uncommon phrase. Seeing, as 
\ie eyes B3rmpatliize with the afiec> 
ons of the mind, is put for re- 
ccing or being grieved; taking 
elight in, or having sorrow on 
ccount of, 2 Kings vii. 2; Psa. 
dv. 1 3. Seeing God denotes having 
n enlarged and clear knowledge of 
im, pleasure in contemplating him, 
lie joy of loving and being loved 
y him; all which is fitly repre- 
3nted by seeing; sight being, of all 
ur senses, tlie most noble and 
efined. 

SEIR, the Ilorite, a chief of the 
lountaineers, whose abode was 
ituate in the fastnesses and rocks 
3 the east and south of the Dead 
ea, Gen. xiv. 6. This country 
'as usually called mount Seir. 
)sau made war with the moun- 
lineers and took possession of their 
bodes, Gen. xxxii. 3; xxxvi. 8, 9; 
)eut. ii. 12. 

This tract extended from the 
3uthern extremity of the Dead 
ea to the gulf of Araba, or Ezion- 
cbcr ; its main elevation is about 
)ur thousand feet, and in tlie sum- 
ler it produces most of the Euro- 
can fruits ; in the winter it is 



covered witli snow, sometimes veri 
deep. Like most mountainous 
regions, Seir is very healthy. Ther« 
was a mount Seir also in the terri. 
tory of Jndah, Josh. xv. 10. 

SELAH, an expression occurring 
upwards of seventy times in the 
Psalms, and three times in the pro- 
phecy of Habakkuk. It is most 
commonly thought to be a musical 
term for a rest or pause There 
was a rock or perhaps a city called 
by the name Selah, 2 Kings xiv. 7 ; 
Isa. x^'i. 1. 

SENNACHERIB, king of As- 
Syria, who came, in the reign of 
Hczekiah, king of Judah, with 
great power and might to lay siege 
to the city of Jerusalem, and to 
lay it waste. His army, consisting 
of a hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand men, was cut off by a destroy- 
ing angel, which angel many sup- 
pose to be thunder, others a hot 
wind, common in those parts, 2 
Kings xix. 7 — 35, 37. It is enough 
to know that whatever the angel 
was, it was God's messenger for the 
overthrow of a proud foe of his 
people. Sennacherib returned al- 
most alone into his own country, 
and was slain by his two sons soon 
afterwards, as he was worshipping 
in the temple of his god Nisroch, 
about A.M. 3294. 

SEPTUAGINT, the name of an 
ancient Greek version of the Old 
Testament, made under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, by seventy-two Jews, 
usually called Uie Seventy, being a 
round number. It was made at an 
early period, and is the oldest ver- 
sion of the Hebrew scriptures 
known: in the Pentateuch it is 
exceedingly exact, and in other 
parts the fidelity and ability with 
which it is executed renders it of 
great value. The translators are 
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fabled to have been inspired. Tins 
rersion was very extensively used 
■moiig the Jews, so that the writers 
of the New Testament mostly ; 
quote from it 

There b a remarkable di^Terenoe 
between the chronology of this ver- 
sion and that of the Hebrew origi- 
md, in relation to which the reader's 
attention is requested to some i 
observations in the preface to this 
▼QLume. It may be enough to say 
here, that the Septuagint chninolQgy 
was less likely than the Hebrew to 
be corrupted. 

SEPULCHRES, among the 
Jews, were hollow places dug into 
rocks, as was that bought by Abra- 
ham for the burying of Sarah, those 
of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
and that wherein our Saviour was 
laid at mount Calvary, to the north* 
weet of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxiii. 
6; Mark xv. 46. Dr. Shaw says, 
that the sepulchres of the principal 
citixens have square chambers or 
oupolas built over them, and that 
considerable pains are taken to 
keep them clean, whitewashed, and 
beautified. Matt xxiiL 27—29; 
Mark v. 3. "I trod," says Mr. 
Light, ^tfae ground oelebiated for 
the miraole of the undean spirit, 
driven by our Saviour amongst the 
swine. The tombs still exist in 
she form of caverns, on the »de of 
the hills that rise from the shore 
of the lake, and, from thdr wild 
appearance, may well be oonadered 
the habitation of men exceedingly 
(iarce, possessed by a devil; they 
extend at a distance for more than 
a mile frx>m the present town." 
Weeping at the grave of recently 
deoeased relatives is still common. 
"We saw," sajs Ifr. Buokinghaiii, 
* frtnn twenty to thirtj parties of 
females, either watering the myrtle 



plants, (at the graves,) or strewing 
flowers over the green turf.** 

SERPENT. Serpents are cf 
several kinds. The ba»lisk, a real 
or fabled creature, the largest and 
the most to be dreaded of the whole 
tribe. The homed snake, which 
it is asserted lies in wait for pas- 
sengers in the sand, or in the rut 
of tibe caravan wheels, from whence 
it bites the horse's heei, so that 
from the instantaneous and dread- 
frd efiPect of the poison, the hinder 
legs of the animal become power- 
less, and the rider falls backward, 
Gen. xlix. 17. The fiery flying 
serpent, having in Hebrew the 
name of Seraph, from the violent 
inflammation its poison produces, 
or from its fiory red colour. These 
were the serpents which afflicted 
the Israelites in the wUdemess. 
And the dragon, of which there 
were asid to be three kinds; those 
of the hills and mountains, those <^ 
the valleys and caves, and those of 
the fens and marshes: the first, of 
an aspect which was said to be 
frightful, with a cry loud and shrill, 
a crest bright and yellow, and a 
protuberance on the head like 
a burning coal; the other kinds 
were, one of a silver colour, the 
other dark or blackish colour, not 
venomous, though of a formidable 
appearance. Serpents were for- 
merly worshipped, perhaps from 
some traditions of the circumstanoes 
of the fall. And, by the way, this 
historical fact may be regarded as 
a remarkable corroboration of the 
Mosaic account in Gen. iiL 7*Ae 
6ras0f» serpent. Numb. xxi. 9, was a 
serpent made by Moses of brass, 
and set upon a pole, that whoever 
was bitten by one of the fiery ser- 
pents, and should look upon it, 
migHt be healed, owing all its vir« 
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e to the diyine appointment. It 
an eminent type of Christ, John 
.14, to whom if men look 
d trust in him, they shall he 
7ed. The hrazen serpent was 
eserred down to Hezekiah's time, 
len, heoanse of the superstitions 
>r8hip rendered to it, that monarch 
eke it up, and called it, hy way 

contempt, N^mktanj a hraeen 
uble, 2 Kings zrfii. 4. In Isa. 
V. 29, the serpent is employed as 
symbol of a powerfhl monarch. 
SERVANT. This word geno- 
lly ngnifies a slave; ibr among 
e Hebrews and the neighhotiring 
tions, the greater part of the ser- 
nts were riayes, at the disposal 

their masters. Hebrew slaves 
ntinned in servitude only for a 
ae, whereas other slaves among 

9 Israelites, generally strangers 

10 had been bought, or captives 
10 had been taken in war, were 
rpetually subject to the will of 
eir masters, and at thdr disposal. 
1 Israelite reduced to slavery, at 
3 end of seven years might claim 
) liberty; but if he chose to con- 
lue witii his master, he had his 
rs bored with an awl, and was to 
•ve for ever, Ezod. xxL 6, or till 
9 next jubilee, Lev. zzv. 40. 



rvants or slaves, as opposed to 
le persons, represent the Jews 
der the^oke of ceremonies, in 
QtradistnK^ion from those who 
) under the gospel. Gal. iv. 3. 
rvant is also taken for one who 
luntarily devotes himself to the 
-vice of another. Joshua was the 
-vant of Moses; Elisha of Elgah; 
ter, Andrew, Paul, &c., of Jesus 
irist. ^* 

SEVEN, besides its usual nume- 
signification, denotes perfection, 
reral great events having refer- 
ee to this number; as the crea- 



tion of the world, and the conse* 
oration of the seventh day to repose 
This, according to Heb. iv. 4 — ^9 
intimates eternal rest Evex) 
seventh year was consecrated ti 
the rest or respite of the earth, by 
the name of a sabbatical year; and 
the seventh times seven, or forty- 
ninth year, was the year of jubilee. 
In the prophetic style, a week often 
stands for seven years, Dan. iz. 24 
25. This number is often found 
in the scriptures in connexion with 
interesting droumstances. Joseph's 
dreams, the Jewish festivals. Josh, 
vi. 4 — 8 ; the seven churches in the 
Revelation; Gen. iv., 1524; Ley. 
xzvi. 24; 1 Sam. n. 5; Psa. xii. 6; 
Ixxix. 12; Proy. xxvL 16; Jer. xv. 
9. In some of these, and other 
passages, the number seven is put 
for an indefinite number. 

SHADOW. This figure is a 
striking instance of the neoessi^ of 
some knowledge of the circnm- 
stances, such as climate, &c., with 
which eastern writers were familiar. 
In a very hot country, a shade or 
shadow would be exceedingly re- 
freshing, especially when thrown 
from some cold, heavy object on 
which the sun's rays could make 
but little impression: the shadow 
of a great rock, for instance. The 
general idea of the word is that of 
protection against some great evil 
or security thus offered. Shadow 
is sometimes used for transitoriness. 
Shadow of deathf dismal darkness. 

SHARON, or SARON, thre* 
cantons of Palestine. The first, 
according to Eusebius aiid Jerome, 
is a canton situate between Tabor 
and the sea of Tiberias; the second 
between CsBsarea and Joppa; ani 
the third, beyond Jordan, in tlx 
country of Bashan, in the division 
of the tribe of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 16 
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The second of these cantons was 
exceedingly fertile and heautiful, so 
that the name was proverhial for 
any place of extraordinaiy beauty 
•nd fruitfalness, Isa. xzxiii. 9; 
xzxv. 2. 

SHAVING. When monming, 
the Jews shaved their heads, and 
n^lected to trim their beards. To 
■haye off a part of the beard was 
as great an insult as could be offer- 
ed, 2 Sam. X. 4. Arabs and Turks 
are said by eminent travellers to 
value their beards almost more than 
life. ^ One of the buffoons of the 
bashaw," says Belzoni, *'took it 
into his head one day, for a frolic, 
to shave his beard, which is no 
trifle among the Turks; for some 
of them, I really believe, would 
sooner have their head cut off than 
their beard. In this state he went 
home to his women, who actually 
thrust him out of the door; and 
such was the disgrace of cutting off 
his beard, that even his fellow- 
buffoons would not eat with him 
till it was grown again." 

SHEBA, QUEEN OF, of whom 
mention is made, 1 Kings x. 1, 2, 
&c.; 2 Chron. ix. I, 2, &&; and in 
the Gospels, Matt xii. 42 ; Luke 
xi. 31. She came to Jerusalem in 
the time of Solomon, to make trial 
of his wisdom, by methods then in 
frequent use among those who were 
accounted wise. This princess is 
thought to have come from Arabia, 
and it is supposed that her empire 
lay to the south of Judea, bordering 
upon the ocean, and abounded in 
gold, silver, spices, and perfumes, 
the presents she brought to Solo- 
mon. The Ethiopians of Africa 
Iiave a tradition, that their royal 
family is descended from this queen 
of Shcba and Solomon. 

SHECHEM, a town in the moun- 



tains of Ephraim, about tihirty-foiir 
miles north of Jerusalem, and seven 
south of Samaria. It was a very 
ancient place. Gen. xii. 6. It was 
( the scene of some of the important 
transactions in the history of Jacob, 
Gen. xxxiiL 18, 19; xxxiv. 1, 2, 20 ( 
24, 26. Joshua made it a city of re- 
fuge. Josh. XX. 7, and it was a centre 
of union, a kind of metropolis, 
during his time. Josh. xxiv. 1, 25. 
It may be met with subsequently 
in the history of the Israelites. Per- 
haps it took its name from the 
son of the reigning prince, Gen. 
xxxiv. 2. 

SHEEP, the emblem of meek- 
ness, innocence, patience, and sub- 
mission; a social animal dependent 
upon, and observant of, the care and 
attentions of the shepherd. The 
sheep of Palestine are said to have 
been very fat, but as the fat was 
unwholesome in so hot a country 
it was forbidden to be eaten, Lev. 
vii. 23. 

SHEKEL, the name both of a 
weight and a coin among the an- 
cient Hebrews, from the custom of 
paying money by weight, which it 
the literal signification of the term 
shekeL See tables of wetghtSf mea- 
svreSf and moneys at the md of thu 
volume. Some think, but without 
sufficient authority, that the Jews 
had two kinds of shek^ the com- 
mon shekel and the sh^el of the 
sanctuary. 

SHEKINAH, the visible i^ymbol 
of the divine presence, which rested 
over the propitiatory or mercy seat 
in the shapo of a cloud. From 
hence God gave forth his oracles in 
an articulate and audible voice, 
when consulted by the high priest; 
so that he was said to dweU between 
the cherubim, Psa. Ixxx. I ; xcix. 1 
The rabbis tell us, that the sheki* 
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ah first' resided in the tahofnAcle 
reeled by Moses in the wilderness, 
escending on the day of its con- 
ecratic:: in the figure of a cloud : 
nd that it passed thence into the 
cinctnary of Solomon's temple, on 
fie day of its dedication by that 
rince; where it continued down to 
be destruction of Jerusalem and of 
be temple by the Chaldeans. Some 
ave thought that the luminous 
ppearance at the entrance of Eden 
rhen man was driven forth, and 
bat at the bush when Moses re- 
eived his commission, were the 
hekinah or symbols of the divine 
resence and of tlie accessibleness 
f Grod to fallen and sinful crea- 
ires. 

SHEM, name, second son of Nooh, 
ren. vi. 10. The posterity of Shem 
ad for their possession the best 
^untries in Asia. The Jews ascribe 
> them the theological tradition of 
le things that Nooh had learned 
-om the first men. Shem com- 
mnicated them to his children, 
[id by this means the true religion 
as preserved in the world. Shem 
fvd five sons — Elam, Asahur, Ar* 
baxad, Lud, and Anun, all heads 
f numerous tribes. 

SHEPHERD, one who tends 
leep, the profesnon of the ancient 
itriarchs. The title is figuratively 
scribed to God^ Isa. xl. 11, to A:tn^», 
3th in sacred and profane writers, 
izek. xzziv. 23.' The shepherds 
tentioned Mic.v.5, are the princes 
)nfederate with Darius Hystaspis, 
ho slew Smerdis the usurper, 
he three shepherds cut off in one 
onthj Zech. xi. 8, are supposed to 
lean the three orders of magis- 
ates, princes, priests, and prophets, 
he designation foolish diepherdtf 
)r. 15, 16, is tliought to denote the 
Oman emperors, successors of Ti- 



berius, who were foolish, mad, and 
cruel. The Messiah is often repre- 
sented under the name of a shep- 
herdy Isa. xl. 11; Zech. xlii. 7. 
This last passage Christ applies to 
what should happen aSter his death, 
Matt. XX vi. 31. He takes to him- 
self the title of the good Shepherd, 
John X., opposed to hireling; and 
he is called, Heb. xiiL 20, the ffreat 
Shepherdy and 1 Pet v. 4, the chitj 
Skqiherd, The reason why shep- 
herds were an abomination to the 
Egyptians, Gen. xlvi. 34, is supposed 
to be owing to what Manetho tes- 
tifies, namely, that an army ot 
strangers, called shepherds, from 
Arabia, made an irruption into 
Egypt, which they subdued and 
held in subjection for five hundred 
and eleven years. 

The numerous flocks of the orien^ 
tals were never committed solely to 
the care of menials and strangers. 
Their owners tended them in per- 
son, or placed them under their 
sons and daughters. Hence the 
employment of Rebekah, Rachel, 
Jacob and his sons. David also 
was the keeper of his wealthy fa- 
ther's flock. His elevation to the 
throne does not form so strong a 
contrast with his previous condition, 
as, according to our customs, would 
appear. Monarchs had their trusty 
overseers of their flocks. Doeg, 
1 Sam. xxi. 7. David's shepherds, 
1 Chron. xxviL 29. The chief shep- 
herd in a pastoral country would be 
an officer of great dignity and ho- 
nour, I Pet V. 4 ; Heb. xiii. 20. 

SHEW-BRE AD, loaves of bread 
or biscuits piled one upon another 
on the golden table in the holy 
place, and changed every sabbath- 
day, Exod. XXV. 30; Lev. xxiv. 5 
— 9. This bread was called shew- 
bread, or bread of the faces, becar' 
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WAS expoBed to public view before 
Ihe ark. The priests only were to 
•tit of it when it was removed. 
David, howeyer, through necessity, 
broke through this restriction, 1 
Sam. xxL 3, 4. Grod prefers mercy 
to sacrifice, or in the collision of 
duties, allows a positive to give way 
to a natural law, Matt. xiL 7. The 
o£fering the shew-bread was accom- 
panied with salt and frankincense, 
which was burnt upon the table at 
the time of setting on the fresh 
cakes. 

SHIBBOLETH, or SIBBO- 
LETH, Judg. xii. 6, the word em- 
ployed by the Gileadites as the test 
of an Ephraimite. '* The Greeks," 
•ays Hartley, ^ have not the sound 
ak in their language, hence they are 
liable to be detected like the Eph- 
raimites. I was struck with this 
circumstance in learning the Turk- 
ish from a Greek tutor." 

SHIELD, a piece of defensive 
armom*, which defended the whole 
body during battle. Its form and 
materials were various, wood cover- 
ed with tough hides, or brass over- 
laid, sometimes with gold, I Sam. 
xvii, 7; I Kings x. 16, 17; xiv. 26, 
27 ; Psa. t. 12. The loss of the shield 
was greatly resented by Jewish 
warriors, 2 Sam. i. 21, and to throw 
away, or to lose the shield, among 
the Greeks was a capital crime, pun- 
ishable with death, Eph. vi 16; 
Heb. X. 35. 

The shield is emblematically used 
for defence, protection, and the cou- 
rage and security thence derived. 
It is used for those who, from their 
station, should be protectors of the 
people, Pea. xlvii. 9; for the arms 
of the faithful fighting under their 
divine leader, Psa. xci. 4 ; Prov. »yr 
5; Eph. vi. 16; for God himself, 
inGei? ' ' " ' her passages. 



SHILOH, the peacenuiher, a word 
which the patriarch Jacob mate 
use of to denote the Meanah, 
Gen. xlix. 10. It was applied to 
JesuB Christ by the ancient Jews, 
as well as by the Christians; the 
Chaldee paraphrast translates tb« 
passage, HU the Messiah oome. Du- 
ring the time of Christ and his 
apofltlee, this prophecy was not so 
evidently fulfilled as to enable them 
to quote it Jn proof of his Messiah- 
ship, and the quoting of it for this 
purpose might be avcnded, also be- 
cause the specific mark of time re- 
ferred to a Buligect exceedingly gall- 
ing to the Jews. It was however 
accomplished, for soon after Christ 
all ciWl power passed away from 
Judah. Shiloh is also the name of a 
famous city in the tribe of Ephraim, 
Josh, xviii., twelve miles fi*om She- 
chem. Here Joshua, xviii. 1 , 2, as- 
sembled the people, to make the 
second distribution of the land of 
promise. Here the tabernacle of 
the Lord was set up, when the 
people were settled in the country, 
Josh. J3X, 51, where it continued 
till it was taken by the Philistines, 
under the administration <^ the high 
priest Eli, 1 Sam. iv. Here alsotibe 
prophet Aiigah dwelt, 1 Kings xiv. S. 

SHIMEI, son of Gera, kinsman 
of Saul. When David retired fh>m 
Jerusalem, on account of tho rebel- 
lion of his son Absalom, Shiniei met 
him and execrated him tt a mur- 
derer and wicked monstei This 
offence David passed by duiing his 
Ufe, but on his death bed he ordered 
his son Solomon not to let Sfaimei 
go unpunished. Soon after the ac- 
cession of Solomon, Shimei was put 
to death by the command of that 
prince, 2 Sam. xix., when he TioU- 
tod the condition on whicH for somt 
time his life had been spared. 



HIPS, wore very little like 
t modem Taeelsara. Niviga- 
wasunulljconliiuidtocauting. , 

ships were s Urge and haSky I 
I of boat, BNDetimes propelled 
suls; often faovever by owe, 

frequently both Baila and oare 
i employed. On the prow w»b 
;nre head er sigE, from whiob 
ship WBB named, end by whioh 
OS knovD. Eacb ship carried 
or more boats, several Bnchim, 

other conTemences ftccording 
be then coaditian of the art of 
igatioQ. The Jews vr^-e not ■ 
aring people. The lA^ od 

lake of Galileo mentioned in 
gospels were mere fishing boats. 
: grapMo description of Paol's 
age, Acts xivii., xxviii., could 
a been given rally by an eye 

.HISHAK, king of Egypt, de- 
■ed war against Rehoboam, king 
hidah, in the fifth jrear of the 
n of that prince. He advanced 
inst Jemaalem, but soon after 
hdrew, taking with hitn the trea- 
ts of the Lord's house, and those 
the king's palace, together with 
golden bucklers that Solomon 
made, 3 Chron. xii. 2, &c 
shak is the liret king of Egypt 

iptmB. He was the greatest 
qaoiw and most celebrated hero 
M anxiipaty, celebrated ia my- 
logy as the SOD of the Egyptian 
^iter. He was at hut routed in 

SHiTTIM, a valnable wood, 
creof Moses made the greatest 
t of the tables, altars, and planks, 
onging to the tabernacle. The 
itnsgint render if ' iicantipHiU 
id. Jerome says, Shitlim wood 
iws in the deserts of Arabia, and 
like white thorn as to colour and 



leaves; bat the tree is so larg 

to furnish very long planks. 

wood is hard, tough, and estrwiely 
beantiiuL If ' - ' ■ 




the world, 
says Dr. Shaw, "being by mnoh 
the largest and meet common tie* 
in these deserts, Arabia Patma, 
we have some reason to ooiyecture 
that the shittim wood was the wood 
of the acacia, especially as its 
Bowers ace of an exceUent smell, 
for the tlattiA Ires Is, in Iss. ilL 19, 
joined with the myrtle and other 
tragrant shrubs.* 

SHOES. See SandaL 

SHOULDER. To give or lend 
the shoulder, for hearing of a bur- 
den, signifies to submit to servi- 
tude, Gen.ilix. IS; i:ea.z.27. The 
Messiah has delivered his people 
■rom the rod, or yoke, to wliich 
they were subject, Isa.ii. 4. Mark* 
of bonoor and command were worn 
upon the shoulder. Job xzzL 36. 
In allusion to this mark, Issjah sayt 
that the Mesuah shall bear tiia 
government upon bis shoulder, Isa. 
ix. E. See also Isa. ixii, 22. To 
be borne upon shouldors, so 
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.-linrni, Elatn, or Pcriia. From 
.>iii« oT Cynis, tin kings of 
a pas)^ liie winter liere, and 
EcbBlHoa. At 



Shushon occurred the 
tioiicd in the book of Esther. Here 
D»iiiel had some of hia lisioiia, and 
here, tradition eaya, u tlu tomb nf 
that prophet. Shiiahan 19 now a 
gloomy wilderness, infested by lions, 
by^na«. and other beastt of prey. 

SIDON, or ZIDON, eldest son 
of Canaan, and founder of the an- 
ciont city of Sldon, tlie capital of 
Pbcenicia; assigned under the name 
of Gital Zidon, Josb. lix. 28, to 
the tribe of Asber, but of which 
they never could get possesaioii, 
•lodg. i. 31. It is situate upon the 
MedlterrsDean, with a fine harbour ; 
and was always famona for its great 
trade and navigation. There are 
Utant some m^als of Sidon in the 
ancient Phcenldau characters, re- 
■embling tbe Hebrew. At present 
it is called Zaide. 

SIGN, tbe word ia luad for a 
pledge, Gen. is. 12, 13, iviL It; 
it is also used for miracle, Kxod. ' 
iv. 7 — 9, ftt It is frequently put 
for the proof or cvidenoe of n ihmg, 
Enod-iii. 12; Judg. vL17;aKings 
X3C. 8. S(jn» in ac of heaoat are 
the phenomena of the heavens ivlneh 
impostors made use of to deceive 
the credulous; and which God com 
mands his people not to bo dis- 
mayed nt, Isn. iliv. aSi Jcr. x 2 

SILENCE, refraining from 
speaking; alto, in the style of the 
Hebrews, a remaining immovnhle, 
Josh. X. 12, 13. Sun,4tandam 
iliilvpmGibem! Feb. 6e lifanC, and 
tlie iun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, or was silent, at the com- 
mand of Jo^oa, a passage which 
IMbably denotes that the victory 
»ned waa so rapid, that, from the 
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of the fight to lb! 
end, no perceptible progress of llie 
hi^nvenly bodies had been mado. 
Prov. xxvi. 20, ilrije ctxuelh 01 U 
tiUat. Silence is taken for au en- 
tire ruin or destruction, tor a total 
sulyeclion, Isa. it. 1. . Ar of Monb 
is hid iRMts, ami brought to tUtmx, 
or is utterly destroyed. 

Silence in Rev. viiL 1 , is used in 
allusion to the manner of the temple 
worsh p where, wh le tlie pnest 
was oflermg incense within the 
people w thout prayed silence, 
Luke 1 10 Perhajs it refers to 
the tranquiU ty of the chinch dur 
ing Co Stat tine s re gn, fifteen 
yeara, or some 5^ twei ty five. A 
half hour twenty five years an 
hour lift) a great prophetical day 
SOX 24^1300 years. 

SILOAM a celebrated founUm 
between the walls of Jemaalcra and 
tbe brook Kidron towards the eut 
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Siloam, John ix .7, or Bctlicsda, was 
ed or snpplied by the fountain of 
Biloam. The tower of Siloam, 
Lnke xiii. 4, is thought to have 
)een near the fountain. 

SIMEON, favoMTohU hearinfft 
K>n of Jacob and Leah, and one of 
;he twelve patriarchs. Simeon, as 
Yell as Levi, were scattered in Israel 
iccording to Jacob's prediction. 
The portion of this tribe was only a 
canton dismembered from Judah's 
ot, Josh. xix. 1, &c., together with 
>ome other lands which they went 
.0 conquer in the mountains of Scir, 
md in the desert of Gedor, 1 Chron. 
V. 27—42. 

2. SIMEON, a holy man at 
Terusalem, full of the Holy Ghost, 
vho waited far the redemption of 
^srad or the Messiah^ Luke ii. 25, 
k(^. It is believed, and perhaps 
ightly, that he died soon after 
giving this testimony to Jesus 
Christ. 

SIMON, the same name probably 
& Simeon. There were several of 
his name, the chief of whom were, 
. SiMoiY, brother of our Lord, Matt. 
:iii. 55; Mark vi. 3; that is, his 
oiisin-german, sou of Mary, sister 
f the blessed virgin. 2. Simon 
*ETER. See Peter. 8. Simon the 
'anaanite, i«. Simon the Zea- 
3US, from the Hebrew word Kana^ 
rhich signifies to be zealous. Others 
re of opinion, that he was called 
/anaanite from Cana, a city in 6a- 
lee; others again that he received 
^is name Canaaiiite, or Zelotes, 
)r the zeal he showed in embracing 
fie gospel of Christ. 4. Simon the 
YKENEAN, who was compelled to 
ear the cross of our blessed Sa- 
H)ur, he bemg no longer able to 
iistain the weight of it. It is not 
lefirly known whether Simon was 
Jew or a Gentile. Many fathers 



I have supposed the latter, Afatt 
i xxviL 32; Mark xv. 21. 5. S> 
MON the Pharisee, with whoa 
Jesus dined, Luke vU. 36, &o. 6. 
Simon the Lepeb, who dwelt at 
Bethany, Matt zxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 
3, who invited Christ to eat with him 
Lazarus, who had been raised froir. 
the dead, was at table with them. 
Mary, sister of Lazarus, to show 
her love and respect for the Saviour, 
poiu%d a box of ointment on his 
feet. This entertainment is not the 
same with that which our Saviour 
had at the house of Simon the Pha- 
risee. 7. Simon Magcs, or the 
Sorcereb, a wicked impostor who 
dwelt at Samaria, when Philip 
preached the gospel in that country. 
This man, among those who were 
converted and embraced Christianity, 
is said to have believed also. When 
Peter and Paul came soon after- 
wards into Samaria, to confirm the 
new converts, Simon was full of 
admiratioa at the wonderful mi- 
racles they performed, and offered 
the apostles a sum of money to 
communicate the same power to 
himself. This proposal tliey reject- 
ed with indignation. Acts viii. 20. 
And hence the term Simony, a tem- 
poral consideration for a spiritual 
thing. Suetonius, in his life of 
Nero, speaks of this impostor. 8. 
Simon Niger, probably a man of 
colour. Acts xiii. 1, one of the teach- 
ers of the church of Antioch, who 
laid their hands on Paul and Bar- 
nabaa; he is supposed to have been 
one of the seventy disciples. 9. Si- 
mon the Tanner, at whose house 
at Joppa Peter lodged. Acts ix. 43 : 
.nothing farther is recorded conoenv 
ing him. 

SIN, w the iran^reasion of the law, 
1 John iii. 4, or a want of conforu>- 
ity to the will of Gwl either nntu- 
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nl or revealed. Original an h that 
which corrupts our whole nature, 
rendering it contrary to the nature 
and will of God, or as the ninth ar- 
ticle of the church of England has 
it, "it is that whereby a man is 
very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and is of his own nature 
mclined to evil." How sin was in- 
troduced into our world the Bible 
gives a clear and deeply interesting 
account. How it arose originally, 
anxious as men have been to find 
out, it is not given to us to know 
or explaih, and indeed it were better 
far to direct our inquiries into the 
way of escape from its power and 
punishment, which God has merci- 
fully provided. 

The tin tigairut iht ffoly Gkostf 
Matt. xii. 31, 82; Mark iii. 28—30; I 
Luke xii. 10, is a contumacious and 
entire rejection of the gospel, though < 
sustained by e^dence given by the 
Holy Ghost to its power and excel- 
lence. If tliis sin was capable of 
being committed while Christ was 
on earth, or when the Holy Ghost I 
was miraculously given, it may be 
questioned whether it can be commit- 
ted now ; the signs and wonders, and 
divine miraeles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, must be present and obvious, 
and withal deliberately rejected. 
The sin was probably peculiar to the 
time of the Apostles, who wrought 
their miracles evidently through the 
power of the Holy Ghost: or if it 
be now possible it lies in an impious 
and unalterable determination to 
refuse the <^ered and acknowledged 
mercy of God. 

SINAI, a mountainous district 
•f Arabia Petrsea, on which God gave 
the law to Moses, Ehcod. xix. 1. It 
occupies a kind of peninsula, form- 
ed by two arms of the Red Sea. 
The Arabians now call the loftiest 



peak ToB, «.6. the mouHtair, by wsf 
of excellence, or Gebel Motua, tl^ 
Mountain of Moses. Sinai has thre« 
summits, the western, where God 
appeared to Moses in the bush; the 
middle, where the law was given, 
and the eastern. The middle is fai 
the highest. 

SISTER, in the style of the He- 
brews, has much the same latitude 
as that of brother; used not only 
for sister by father and mother, but 
also for a near relation, as cousin 
or niece. See Sabah, Gten. ziL 13; 
Matt xiii. 56; Markvi. 3. 

SIVAN, the third month of the 
ecclesiastical, and ninth of the civil 
year, answering to the moon of May, 
Esther viii. 9. 

SLAVERY. That the condition 
of hopeless bondage, to which in 
modern times this name has been 
applied, was never sanctioned by the 
scriptures, is evident from Exod. 
xxi. 16; Ezek. xxvii. 13, and from 
many other passages, as 1 Tim. L 
10. ATcind of slavery was, how- 
ever, unquestionably recognizi d by 
the scriptures as existing, and it 
was in some degree perhaps tolerar- 
ted, as see Ex. xxi. 2 ; Lev. xxv. 39, 
44,45, but the Jewish code was not 
intended as a full development of 
all the principles of morality; some 
things were tolerated not consistent 
with perfect rectitude, because of the 
hardness qf their hearts to whom the 
law was given, Matt xix. 8 ; Mai'k 
X 5 ; moreover, slavery, though per. 
mitted, was nowhere recommended 
by the Jewish law. No attempt is 
made to represent it as virtuous, 
nor does it appear, from anythir^ 
in the law, that it met with diviif 
approbatiim. On the contraiy, ( 
is evident that the Jew who wonk 
not possess a slave, was the man^ 
superior virtue, Isa. IviiL 6 
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When Christianity was introduced, 
slavery prerailed in the Konuin 
empire, and it is true that there is 
no passage ia the apostles' writings 
directly prohibiting it. It must 
however, be borne in mind what 
was theliature of Christianity, and 
the design of its Author, ere we 
chaise upon that glorious system the 
giving of any sanction to this most 
atrocious of all violations of social 
right It is the revelation of a 
special provision of saving mercy to 
guilty man — ^it neither creates nor 
modifies the great principles of mo- 
raL'tv— it does not set itself to correct 
by direct means every evil existing 
among men; it abstains from all 
interference with civil government; 
this is not its province: but from 
this it is no more to be argued that 
Christianity sanctions slavery, than 
that it approves of the very grossest 
f^rm of tyranny and oppression in 
civil governors, because it does not 
in so many words describe the 
illegitimate powers. Christ's laws 
ire those of universal justice and 
)enevolence, and as such are sub- 
versive of slavery and of every 
ther form of tyranny and cppres- 
ion. 

Thanks to a merciful providence, 
iristianity has at length in Eng' 
nd and her colonies overcome and 
^troyed tho hideous monster sla- 
ery. America also has recently 
bulished slavery over her Stuccs 
ever, wa tnist, to rise again. 
;SL«£CP, the repose of the body; 
3inenes8, izkluience, and stupidity 
soul; or death, Jer. li. 39; John 
12; £ph. T. li. In ancient 
es some saperstitionsly slept in 
L temples to obtain prophetio 
U118, laa. Ixv. 4. And for this 
pose they used to lie sometimes 
the skills of sacrificed viotims. 



SMOKE, as an emblem, ngniiiev 
gross errors obscuring and darken- 
ing the understanding. Smoke is 
a thing of no substance, and so may 
signify ambition, or vain promises. 
When it proceeded from incense 
offered to God, it is the emblem of 
acceptance and protection; when 
irom fire only, it denotes diseases, 
anger, punishment, war, Psa. Ixxiv. 
1 ; Isa. ziv. 31. A house filled with 
smoke is punishment from persons 
in authority. lu Isa. iv. 5, and 
some other passages, smoke is pro- 
tecting; an allusion to the pillar of 
cloud in the wilderness. Perpetually 
ascending smoke, Rev. ziv. 1 1, &c.| 
constant and everlasting torments. 

SMYRNA, a city of Ajsia Minoi^ 
npon the Archipelago, having a fine 
harbour and still retaining its name. 
John addresses the church of Smyr- 
na, with its bishop or pastor, Rev. 
iL 8, who is genei*ally supposed to 
have been Polyoarp, the famous 
mar^. The city had recently been 
one of the finest cities of Asia, ahd 
in the time of John it retiunod 
, much "Y its former splendour. 

S( aP, an article twice men- 
tioned in scripture, and in such 
t'/ouuezions as to indicate that some 
such a composidon as our soap is 
intended, Jer. iL 22; Mai. iii. 2. 
What it was, however, does not 
appear, nor whether it was obtained 
from the Vegetable or mineral king- 
dom. It is very probable that tlie ' 
term used indicates the ashes uf 
certain plants, some such as are 
now employed in the manufacture 
of barilla and soda. 

SODOM, the capiUl of the Pen- 
tapolis, or district of five cities. Gen. 
ziv. 2, 8, 10. Lot resided here for 
some tune, on account of its igeafc 
fertility, and other nd vantages. 
Worldly advantages often prove a 
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snr.rc. 'J'ho destruction of Sodom 
is recorded iii the book of Generas. 
Recent discoveries, especially those 
of Dr. Robinson, go to disprove a 
common opinion that the Dead Sea 
now covers a plain in which these 
cities, and especially Sodom, for- 
merly stood; those discoveries, how- 
ever, only show that when these 
cities were standing, there must 
have been some such a basin to 
receive the Jordan waters as tlic 
Dead Sea is; it may, however, 
have been much smaller than it is 
now, and so the common opinion 
after all may not be far from correct. 

SOLOMON, pacific, the richest 
and the wisest of all the eastern 
princes. He was named by the 
prophet, Jedidiah, hehved of the 
Lordf 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25; and in- 
deed his history famishes many 
proofs of God's favour and kindness 
to him. His heart however was 
not stedfast in God's covenant; by 
an idolatrous wife he was drawn 
away from the Lord, 1 Kings xi. 1, 
2; Nehem. xiiL 26. His histoiy b 
given at pretty full length in the 
Bible, and therefore needs not to be 
repeated here. He reigned forty 
years, and died at about fifty-eight 
years of age. By him the books 
of Proverbs and Eoclesiastes were 
written, and perhaps the Canticles, 
with several other books uninspired 
and now lost. 

SOUL, the immortal, immaterial, 
active substance or principle in 
man, whereby he perceives, remem- 
bers, reasons, and wills. Our 
thinking principle. That the soul 
survives the death of the body, is 
evident frcnn the reasoning of Christ, 
Matt. xxiL SI — 33; from the pro- 
mise of Christ to the expiring male- 
factor, Lake xxiiL 43; from the 
hopes of the apostle, "^m* v. 1 9* 



Phil. 1. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 14; and 
from the facts which form the basis 
of tlie prophetic visions in the Apo- 
calypse, XX. 4, &C. 

In scripture the soul is some- 
times taken for the whole person. 
Gen. xiL 5. Thus, the expression 
is repeated in tlio Hebrew scripture 
dead soulf Numb. vi. 6 ; ix. 6. Some- 
times, nay in the Old Testament 
very often, for the natural life, Psa. 
vii. 5; xxxiii. 19. Sometimes for 
death or a dead body, Psa. xvi. 10. 
Sometimes scul is used for desire, 
love, and inclination, 1 Sam. xviiL 
1 ; Prov. xxvii. 7. 

SOWER. The parable of the 
sower is illustrated in one pert of it 
by a passage from Buckingham's 
I'ravels in Palestine. " We ascended 
to an elevated plain wh^re husband- 
men were sowing, and some thou- 
sands of starlings covered the ground, 
as the wild pigeons do in £gypt, 
laying a heavy contribution on the 
grain thrown into the furrows, 
which are not covered by harrow- 
ing as in Europe." Sowing beside 
ail waters, Isa. xxxii. 20; and ccuting 
ike bread, or bread com, upon the 
waters, Ecdes xl. 1, refer to the 
sowing of rice, which is don« on low 
grounds, flooded and prepared for 
sowing by being trodden by oxen 
and asses mid-leg deep: thus they 
I send forth thither the /eel of the ox 
I and ^ ass. 

SPARROW. Underthis word the 
scriptures include the whole family 
of small birds, which, though not 
feeding exclusively on grain, are 
denominated clean, or sudi as may 
be eaten. Gen. vii. 14; Psa. Ixxxiv 
3; Matt X. 29. In Syria, however, 
sparrows are numerous and fkmUiar 
as they are with ua. 

SPIDER, a well-known insect, 
remarkable far iUthrcAd,(bnned d 
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B ^iue eztnKted from its own body, 
mid in spinning which the insect 
can dart itself a gr^at way up into 
the air. Man's carnal coDfidencOf 
and their carnal attempts to save 
themselves, are likened to a spider^s 
web, Job viii. 14; Isa. lix. 5; the 
slenderest and frailest of aU textures. 
SPIKENARD, a plant of fra- 
grant smtfll and taste, of which the 
scripture makes frequent mention. 
See Coiit. i. 12; iv. 13, 14; John 
xii. 3. Horace mentions an unguent 
80 valuable that a very small quan- 
tity of it was an equivalent for a 
large vessel of wine. 

SPIRIT, in some places in scrip- 
ture is taken for the Holy Ghost, 
the third person in the Trinity. In 
others it signifies the soul which 
animates the human frame and re- 
tains its beijig after the dissolution 
)f that frame. Numb. xvi. 22 ; Acts 
di. 59. It is also used for angel, 
[emon, ghost, or soul separated 
'om the body. It it often employed 
)r the disposition of the heart or 
lind. Numb. v. 14 ; Isa. xi. 2 ; Zech. 
if. 10; Luke xiii. 11; and the 
seeming of apiriUy or the making 
lal of supposed spiritual gifts, is 
aced among the miraculous be- 
>wiDents of the Holy Ghost, 1 
»r. xiL 10; I John iv. 1. Tlie 
ruse, the Holy SpirUy is especially 
id to denote a divine personal 
!iit, associated with the Father 
I the Son iu the baptismal for- 
la, and in apostolical benedictions, 
Tor. xiL 4 — 6; 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 
tiuct personal acts and attributes 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit, 
:e xli. 12; John xvj. 8; Acts 
ill. 25 ; Rom.viii. 26; Eph.iv.30; 
also Acts xiii. 2; xv. 28. He 
es from the Father and the Son 
kuows all things, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
is called God, Acts v. 3, 4, and 



by his will gifts and offices were 
conferred on the church in its 
earliest days, 1 Cor. xii. 4 — 11. IJo 
bestowed especial and peculiar gifts 
then ; he renders the gospel efiectuol 
in the conversion and salvation of 
men now. 

STAR, according to the ancient 
Hebrews, denoted any heavenly 
body, whether emitting or reflecting 
light, except the sun and moon, 
which idolaters called the king and 
queen of heaven, caUing the stan 
the army, or (A« host of heaven, 
Deut. xvii 3. God is said to 
number the stars and to call 
them all by their names, when the 
inspurcd writer would exhibit his 
power and magnificence, Isa. xl. 26. 
The stars are put to express a vast 
multitude, Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17; 
they are put also for persons of 
eminent station, Gen. xxxvii. 9; 
Numb. xxlv. 17 ; Dan. viii. 10. 
Star faUing from heaven, the revolt 
of an interior against a superior 
power. Rev. ix. 1. In chap, ii 28, 
morning star means pre-eminence. 
7 will give hvn pre-etninence, Jude 
13; Rev. i. 20; the pastors of the 
churches and false teachers. Stars 
of heaven falling. Rev. vi. 13, is the 
downfall of political power. Star 
drawing other stars with his tail, 
Rev. xii. 4, is the subduing of some 
governments and kingdoms by 
others. 

STEPHEN, the first martyr, one 
of those Hellenistic Jews who be~ 
lieved in Jesus. He was one of the 
seven deacons diosen to attend to 
the Grecian or Hellenist widows 
in the church at Jerusalem, and he 
is described as full vfthe Holy Ghost 
and of power, so that he peribrmed 
' many miracles, and stediiastly de- 
fended the faith of Christ. He wns 
put to death by the Jews, in \Ue 
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manner related Aoto viL, and is an 
ezampLaofthemigesty and meekness 
of true christian heroisoL At his 
death we first hear of Saul afterwards 
Paul the apostle of the Gentiles. 

STOICS, a seot of ancient philo- 
euphers, who placed the supreme 
happiness of man in living ^igreeably 
io nature and reason, affecting great 
stiffness, patience, apathy, and in- 
sensibility in their manners, Acts 
xvii. 18. According to their general 
doctrine all things are subject to an 
irresistible &te. Some of them held 
that the soul after death was re- 
moved into the celestial regions till 
the general conflagration, when all 
souls should be absorbed in the 
Deity. 

STONE (the WkUe), Rev.ii 17. 
The allusion is to an ancient cus« 
tom of using a white stone in ac- 
quitting in judgment. A white 
stone was also given to those who 
conquered in the games. The 
Heborews gave sometimes the name 
of stone or rock to kings, to 
princes, or to God himself. Joseph 
in Egypt became the ttoM of Israel^ 
Gen. xUx. 24. The weights they 
used in commerce were stones, Lev. 
six. 36. Just weight shall ye have ; 
the Hebrew has itjuatstonea* Heaps 
of stones were memorials of great 
or especial events, Gren. xxL 46; 
Josh. iv. 5 — 7; xxii. 10, and some- 
times they marked particular spots 
with execration, Josh. viL 26. A 
heart ofitone is either a hard and a 
wicked heart, Ezek. zzxvi. 26, or a 
heart of great courage, Job xli. 24. 
Zoning was the only capital pun- 
ishment ordered by Moses; and 
even this, as was common in the 
punishments in idolatrous nations, 
was never attended with insult or 
toriuie. In inflicting this punish- 
ment many were sometimes engaged, 



and periiaps it was ordained on tiist 
yery account. Its tendency would 
be to check crime, DeuL zviL IS, 

The Stone of StwnbUng^ Isa. viiL 
14, was a piece of rock jutting oat 
of the hard unfrequented roads of 
comparatively desert lands. ** In 
England, where the roads are ao ex- 
cellent,** says Mr. Hartley, " we do 
not readily perceive the force and 
just application of the Scripture 
figures; but in the east, where the 
rcMEuls are for the most part nothing 
more than the accustomed track, 
the constant danger and impediment 
arising to travellers from stones and 
rocks, fully explain such an allusion 
as Isa. 1^. 14. In Isa. Ixiii. 13, the 
comparison is furnished firom the 
sure-footedness of the Arab und 
Tartar horses, when guided by 
their skilful riders, who are famed 
for dexterity in managing even bad 
horses. 

STORK, a burd of passage, which 
in August leaves the cold climates 
and returns to them in the spring, 
Jer, viii. 7 x the Jewish law declared 
storks unclean, Lev. xL 19. The 
name is said to imply strong natural 
affection, for wliicii these birds are 
remarkable. In a great fire at Delft, 
storks perished with their young, 
which they could not rescue, rather 
than abandon them. So in the 
battle of Friedland, a stork's nest 
having been set on fire by a 
howitzer shell, the female made 
repeated efforts to extricate her 
young, and at length, when those 
efforts were ineffectual, she perished 
with them in the flames. The stork 
is a large and veiy lofly-flying bird, 
almost like a heron. 

STRANGER, one that is in a 
strange land, being at a distance 
from the place of Ids nativity, Gen. 
xxiii. 4. Strangers by the MoMig 
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law were to be treated with kind- 
'. cess, Lev. xlx. S3, 34 ; Numb. ix. 1 4 ; 
', zv. 14; Dent. x. 18 ; xxiii. 7 ; xxiy. 
17; xzrii. 19. In David and So- 
lomon's reigns, strangers had to 
Jabonr on the religious edifices pro- 
jected and built hy those monarcbs, 
1 Chron. xxiL 2 ; 2 Chron. il 17, 18. 
The laws of Moses as to strangers 
were forgotten, or not observed by 
the degenerate Jews, Luke x. 30 
—37. 

STREETS, Corners of, Matt 
yi. 5. Both Hindoos and Mussulmans 
offer their devotions in the most 
public places, at the landing places, 
and in the public streets, and upon 
the roofs of boats, without any at- 
tempt at modest concealment An 
aged Turk is exceedingly fond of a 
long flowing white beard, a well- 
shaved cheek and head, and a clean 
turban. It is connnon to see them 
mounted on stone seats, with a bit 
of Persian carpet, at the corner of 
the streets, or in front of their 
bazaars, combing their beards, smok- 
ing their pipes, or drinking their 
cofiee, with a pitcher of water stand- 
ing beside them, or saying their 
prayers, or reading the Koran. 

SUN. Other heavenly bodies 
isve been explained as symbolical 
f ruling powers, mostly civil, some- 
jnes ecclesiastical. The sun is the 
lief of these. A setting sun is the 
'ZDbol of a dechning power; a ! 
sing sun of a power that is increas- i 
g. Light, ihe symbol of God's 
verament ; so its dawning or the 
y-spring is the beginning of his 
'-our and deliverance which is to 
on and increase, Luke i. 78, 79. 
slaves locked up in dungeons 
night, day-spring would be de- 
irance, at least for a season. God 
called a sun, Psa. Ixxxiv. 12; 
lie is the source of happiness. 



Christ is the light or son of the 
world, John viii. 12. 

SUPPER. One of the ordinances 
of the gospel church is called the 
Lord's aupper^ because it was first 
observed in the evening of the day, 
and under the symbols of bread and 
wine, it represents the body and 
blood of Christ, or the blessings 
which we deiive from his death. 
This supper is sometimes repre- 
sented as having in the christian 
system a similar place to the pass- 
over in the Jewish ; and hence as 
circumcision was in eveiy case to 
precede partaking of the paschal 
lamb, it has almost universally beeu 
held that baptism must precede 
participation in the ' christian rite- 
In one case, however, there is a 
precept regulating the order of the 
two appointments; in the other it is 
contended no such precept can be 
found. The great fact set forth by 
our partaking in the Lord's supper, 
is his death on our behalf, and the 
doctrines which that fact includes. 
The death of Christ cannot be 
remembered without the circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary 
the disinterested love, the exalted 
virtues of our great deliverer ; and 
thus reminding us of the obligations 
under which we are laid to him. 
We renew the exercise of that faith 
which the ordinance is designed to 
excite, and thus obtain renewed 
life, and a deeper experience of the 
great salvation. 

SURETY, in general, one whc 
undertakes to fulfil the engagements 
of another, in case of his failure 
The ceremony by which a surety 
made hi<s engagement, was striking 
bands with the conti*acting partie?, 
Job xvii. 3; Pro v. vi. I, 2. Christ 
is called, Ueb. vii. 22, fjie surety of 
a better teglunrtcnii but many critics 
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v'k of opinion that the word used 
\n thif passage means one who draws 
neaVf so that it is of similar import 
to hi<;h priest or mediator. If the 
idea of snrety be retained, it de- 
scribes Christ, because all things 
are given into his hand, as ensuring 
the performance on the part of God 
of every promise of the new cove- 
nant. 

SWALLOW, a bird of passage 
frequently mentioned in scripture. 
See Psa. Ixxxiv. 3; Prov. xrvi. 2; 
Isa.xxxviii. 14; Jer.'nii. 7. Among 
several nations ft tctitiquity, birds 
that built thei* fits on the tem- 
ples, or with «neir limits, were 
not suffered lo be driven away, 
much less killed, but found a secure 
and uninterrupted dwelling. 

SWEAR. See Oath. Oaths 
were taken in various ways. Some- 
times the juror held up his right 
hand towards heaven, Psa. cxliv. 
8 ; llev. X. 5. A servant swearing 
fidelity put his hand under the 
thigh of his master. Gen. xxiv. 2. 
In private contracts the parties 
took hold of each other's hands, 
and swore to the performance of 
them, Prov. xi. 21 ; xvi. 5. Some- 
times the altar of the god by whose 
divinity they swore was touched, 
and often on solemn occasions a 
victim was slain; the parts were 
divided and laid asunder, and the 
contracting parties passed between 
them. Gen. xv. 17. The violation 
of an oath is a greater sin than a 
simple lie, for, 1. It is a sin of 
greater deliberation. 2. It violates 
a superior confidence. 3. It more 
obviously makes light of God, 
whoso presence and observation 
are always invoked in an oath, 
Deut. vi. 13; x. 20. 

SWINE, pigs, welI-kno^vn ani- 
mals, the use of which was ex- 



pressly forbidden to the Hubrews; 
Lev. XL 7; Deut. xiv. 8. They 
held the flesh of the pig in such 
detestation, that they would not so 
much as pronounce its name, bot 
instead of it, said, " That beast, 
that thing." The unconquerable 
aversion of the later Jews, in what- 
ever country, to swine's flesh, is to 
be traced to the ancient precepts 
as to eating it, and to threateniugs 
like that in Isa. Ixvi. 17. Avarice, 
a contempt of the law of Moses, and 
a desire to supply the neighbouring 
idolaters with victims for sacrifice, 
led the Jews on the borders of Grali- 
lee, in the days of our Lord, to keep 
herds of swine. Hence, in punisb 
ment of the contempt for God\ 
law implied in such conduct, Christ 
permitted a whole herd to be de- 
stroyed in the lake of Gennesareth, 
Matt. viii. 32. The precept. Matt 
vii. 6, exactly corresponds to a 
Talmudical lesson, Do not cast 
pearb before sunne. Do not offer 
wisdom to one who knows not the 
value of it, but profanes its glory. 
To heighten the idea of the prodi- 
gal's degradation, he is said to have 
been sent into the fields to feed 
swine, the very lowest and meanest 
of all emplo3rment8. 

SYCAMORE, the Egyptian fig- 
tree; its name is composed of two 
words, one signifying a fig, the 
other a mulberry. It partakes of 
the nature of each of these trees; 
of the mulberry tree in its leaves, 
and of the fig tree in its fruit, 
which is much like a fig in its 
shape and size. This fruit grows 
neither in clusters, nor at the end 
of the branches, but sticking to the 
trunk of the tree. These trees 
grew in Judea, since we find 2^ac- 
chous climbing up a nfcamore tree, 
tQ see Jesus Christ as he passed b^ 
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Lakexiz. 4. TJie gycamins is often 
oonfoancled with the si/camoref but 
it is a different tree. The one re- 
sembles the fig, the other is the 
mulberry. The block mulberry- 
tree of Greece has even now the 
name o?Sgcanme, 
SYCHAR. See Shbchsm. 
SYNAGOGUE, the place where 
the Jews met for the performance 
of divine service, praying, reading, 
and hearing the , holy books and 
other instructions. The origin of 
these synagogues is not dearly 
known. Dr. Prideaux affirms, 
there were none before the Baby- 
lonish captivity, Luke iv. 15, 44. 
They are thought to have succeeded 
to the schools of the prophets. The 
uppermost seats in the synaffogttes^ 
were the seats nearest to the sacred 
books, which were deemed most 
honourable seats, Matt, xxiii. 6; 
James ii. 3. The synagogue 
preacher seems to have been the 
'eader of the section for the day, 
»r any other person who had readi- 
ess of speech, Matt. iv. 23; Luke 
/-. 16 — 21; Acts xiii. 5, 15; xv. 
1. The other officers were, 1. 
'he ruler. 2. The elders of the 
'-nago^e or a council of the most 
>iverful and learned of the people, 
whom it pertained among other 
ings to examine and punish de- 
quents, especially in religious 
itters, John xii. 42 ; xvL 2. 3. 
le collectors of the alms. 4. The 
vants, Luke iv. 20. 5. The 
ssenger or legate, the person sent 
n synagogues abroad to carry 
IS to Jerusalem; there was also 
ther synagogue messenger whose 
iness it 'was to recite the prayers 
he people. In Jerusalem there 
e more than four hundred syna- 
es. Kvery trading company 
it* owDy and even strangers 



; built some for those of their own 
nation. Acts vi. 9. 

SYRACUSE, a famous city of 
Sicily, seated on the south-eastern 
side of that island, with a fine pro- 
spect both by sea and land. This 
city, whilst in its splendour, was 
one of the largest and richest the 
Greeks possessed in any part of 
the world, Acts xxviii. 12. 

SYRIA, called in Hebrew Abau, 
from the name of the patriarch who 
first peopled it. Syria, properly so 
called, is bounded by the Eu- 
phrates on the east, by the ^Icdi- 
terranean on the west, by Cilicia 
on the north, and by Phoenicia, 
Judea, and Arabia Deserta on tlie 
south. Syria was at first governed 
by its own kings, each of which 
reigned in his own city or canton. 
David subdued Syria about A.M 
2960, 2 Sam. viii. 5; and again in 
2969, upon the occasion of the war 
he had with the Ammonites, to 
whom the Syrians gave assistance. 
2 Sam. X. 6, 8, 13, 18, 19. They 
continued in subjection till after 
the reign of Solomon, when about 
3029 they shook off the yoke, and 
could not be reduced again to their 
former obedience, till the time of 
Jeroboam II. king of Israel, 2 Kings 
xiv. 28. Rezin, king of Syria, and 
Pekah, king of Israel, having de- 
clared war against Ahaz, king of 
Judah, this prince found himself 
under a necessity of calling to his 
assistance Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, in 3245, who put Rezin 
to death, took Damascus, and trans- 
ported the Syrians out of the coun- 
try to places beyond the Euphrates, 
2 Kings xvi. From that time Syria 
continued in subjection to the kings 
of Assyria. Afterwaids it came 
under the dominion of the Chal- 
deans: then under that ol tM 
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^rsians; and lastly it was reduced 
by- Alexander the Great, and was 
sabject to all the revolutions that 
happened to the great empires of 
the east Afler the death of Alex- 
ander, which occurred in 3681, his 
empire was divided among his prin- 
dpal officers, who at first assumed 
the title of governors, and then 
that of kings. Seleucus I., named 
Kicator or Nicanor, head of tlie 
family of the kings called Seleucidse, 
assumed the orown of Syria, and 
the name of king of that region, in 
3682, and reigned forty-two years. 
He died in 3724. In this family 
the power continued, till Pompey 
reduced Syria to a Roman province, 



in 3939, when this monarchy was 
entirely extinguished, lunfini^ sab* 

I sisted for 257 years. 

SYRO-PHCENICIA. Phosnicia 
properly so called, of which Sidon 
or Zidon was the capital. In the 
gospel, the Canaanitish woman is 
called a Syro-Phoeniciau by Mark, 

i vil 26, because she was of Phoeni- 
cia, which was then looked upon as 
making a part of Syria, and was in 
the jurisdiction of the governor of 
that province. Matt xv. 22, calls 
her a Canaanitish woman, because 
this country was really peopled by 
the descendants of Canaan, it 
whom Sidon was the first-born son, 

I Gen. X. 15. 
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TABERNACLE, amagmfioent 
kind of tent, square or oblong, set 
up by the command of God, for 
the performance of religious wor- 
ship, as sacrifices, &c., during the 
journeying of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and after their settle- 
ment in the land of Canaan. It 
was made use of for the same pur- 
pose, till the building of the temple 
at Jerusalem by Solomon. It is 
described, Exod. xxvi., xxvii. The 
oovrt of the tabernacle was an in- 
closed piece of ground a hundred 
cubits long from east to west, and 
fifty cubits broad. It was inclosed 
within curtains five cubits in height 
with an entrance at the east end 
twenty cubits wide, exactly in the 
middle. The tabeittacle stood at 
the west end of this court, thirty 
cubits long, ten cubits broad, and 
ten cubits high. It was always 
placed, >vhcn it was set up, from 



east to west, having its entrance al 
the east end. The court contuned 
the altar of burnt ofi^ering and the 
brazen laver, both standing between 
the entrance into the court and that 
into the tabemacla Within the 
tabernacle on its south side, on the 
left therefore of the person entering, 
was the golden candiettick or lamp 
stand. The table of shewbread was 
on the opposite side. The altar of 
incense stood between them, and 
immediately in front of a veil which 
separated one third of the taber- 
nacle from two thirds, the lai^ger 
division being the hoty plaoe^ the 
smaller the most holy. Behiud this 
veil in the most holy place was 
the ark of the ooven/inl, a sort of 
box covered with an ornamented 
top, called the metvy seaL In 
this box the stones containing th4 
i law written upon them were Iai<| 
' up, and perlmps in a coHVr on 004 
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side made for the ptirpoee there 
were kept a copy of the five books 
of Mosea, a golden pot fall of man- 
na, and Aaron's rod that bndded. 
Paul seems to speak as if these 
things were laid up within the ark 
itself as well as the stones with the 
law upon them, Heb. ix. 4; but 
see 1 Kings viii. 9 ; Exod. xvi. 32, 
34; Numb. xvii. 10; Deut xxxi. 
26. Upon the tnei^ teat were the 
cherubim, between which rested 
the shekinah, the symbol of God's 
presence, Lev. xvi. 2 ; Numb. vii. 
8, 9. God was the king ef Israel 
in a sense pre-eminent and peculiar, 
the tabernacle was his royaj palace. 
Every thing in it was significant, 
and during the journeying of the 
people in the wilderness their 
movements were all regulated by 
it, or by the movement of the bright 
cloud which rested upon it. Numb, 
ii. 1—34; iiL 17—38; Psa. Ixxx. 
1, 2. The tabernacle was first set 
up at Gilgal when the people got 
into the land; afterwards at Shiloh, 
where it stood nearly four hundred 
years. In the days of Saul it was 
removed to. Nob, 1 Sam. xxi. 1 — 9. 
It was afterwards at Gibeon, 1 
Chron. xxL 29; 2 Chron. L 2 — 13. 
When the temple was built, proba- 
bly the tabernacle was taken down, 
and with all its sacred vessels it 
was removed to this larger and 
more magnificent house. 

Tabemach also denotes a house 
or dwelling. Job xi. 14; and it is 
used figuratively for our bodies, 2 
Cor. v. i ; and in Rev. xxi. 3, for 
the tokens of God's gracious pre- 
sence. 

TABERNACLES, FEAST OF, 
a festival of the Hebrews, observed 
after harvest, on the 15th of the 
month Tisri, Lev. xxiii. 39. It was 
one of the three great solemnities, 



iHierein all the males of the larael- 
ites were obliged to present them- 
selves before tiie Lord ; and it was 
instituted to commemorate tlio 
goodness of God, who protected the 
people in the wilderness, and di- 
rected them to dwell in booths when 
they came out of Egypt. It con- 
tinued eiglit days, the first and the 
last being the most solemn. On 
these two days the people cut down 
branches of trees, Lev. xxiii. 40, 
and waved them towards the four 
quarters of the world, singing, not 
unlike the singing when Christ 
went to Jerusalem, Matt xxi. 8, 9. 
Various rites were added to this 
festival in days later than those of 
Moses, one of which was the draw- 
ing of water and solemnly pouring 
it upon the altar with various joy- 
ous accompaniments. To this there 
is supposed to be a reference in Isa. 
xii. 3, also in John vii. 37 — 39. 

TABLES OF THE LAW, stone 
tablets on which were written the 
decalogue or ten commandments, 
Exod. xxxL 18. There have been 
many useless conjectures as to how 
these tablets were inscribed on both 
sides, whether they were transpa- 
rent, whether the writing was on 
each side of the tablet, or whether 
there were two somewhat like two 
opposite pages of a modem book, 
filled on one side, and so closing 
that no writing was seen on the 
outside. Some say they were 
inscribed by Moses at the command 
of God ; some that they were writ- 
ten by the instrumentality of an 
angel; but others see in the scrips 
ture expressions Exod. xxxi. 18, 
Deut ix. 10, evidence of immediate 
divine agency in writing these 
tables. 

TABOR, A remarkable moun- 
tain in Judea, not fiir from Kadesh 
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in tba tribe of Zebultm, and fn the 
confioM of Issiichar and Naphtali; 
it stood in the midn of tlie vnUef 
of Jezreei. From tho top of this 
iDooutnin, Mr. Munndrell say a, you 
liavs oiie of the most agreeable 
ptoapecta in the woi'ld. Here it 
iras, M some tliink, tliat our hleewd 
Saviour wa» trnntfigni'ed. Fiom 
Matt-xvi. 13, aud Mark nii. 27, 
it we mi that Cs'.sarea Philippi was 
the Tioiriity in which Christ was 
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teaobing onljr a little before hit 
tranifi^ration, which vai Gftj 
milesor thereabonta north of Tabor. 
Soma other moontmn in that ndgh- 
boorliood is thought to be ■ more 
llliel; Bpot. The Hermon noge 
vim near Ckutch PhilippL 

There were two other Tabor*, 
CHie a grOTB in the vicinity of Bethel, 
1 Sam. X. 3, the other a LeTitical 
city in Zebuluu'a tribe, 1 Chroal 
vi. 77 




TAIU two things are „ 
hy it; 1. subjeotioii or opprouion 
under tyranny, Dant. xiviii. 13. 
S. A lalae pm^et: an impoatoror 

hie doctrine as a aoorpioa infuses 
poison by the atroke of bia tail, Iia. 
ii- U, 15; lix. IS. 
TALENT, a wwght among tbe 



Jews, a little more than One hun- 
dred aud thirteen pounda. Tlie 
value of a talent of aiver was three 
hundred and forty-two pounds 
tlnee ahillings, luid nine-penile, and 
a talent of gold was worth i:547&. 
The term is employed in the writ- 
ings of the emlgvli:t^ for gin* <w 
opportunities of usefuItMM, of th« 
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emploYtnent of which an account 
will be required at the last day, 
Matt zxv. 15; Luke xix. 13. 

TARES. In a treatise in the 
Mishna on the different kinds of 
seeds, a bastard or degenerate wheat 
is mentioned, of a name not unlike 
the Greek word used for tares. It 
is a kind of plant similiu: to com 
or wheat, having at first the same 
sort of stalk, and the same viridity, 
6ut bringing forth no fruit, at least 
none that was good. A plant in 
Syria is mentioned by travellers, 
drawn by the hand in the time of 
harvest, along with the wheat ga- 
thered out from it, and bound in 
separate bundles, Matt. xilL 29. 




TARSHISn, second son of Ja- 
ran, Gen. x. 4. To a country of 
this name Solomon sent his fleets, 
1 Kings X. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21, 
which is thought by the Chaldee 
paraphrast to denote the Mediter- 
ranean in general, especially the 
coast of Africa, either Tunis or 
Caithage. The seventy translate 
the word sometimes the sea, and 
with this will agree very well the 
Scripture expression, skips of Tar- 



fliish, viz. large merchant ships, 
able to bear long voyages. It is 
however contended by some that 
Tarshish was an ancient city in 
Spain, not far from the mouth of 
the Guadalquiver, and conveniently 
situated for trade with ports on the 
Mediterranean. This city was 
called Tartessus. 

TARSUS, capital of Cillcia, and 
native city of Paul, Acts ix. 11. 
Some suppose that this place ob- 
tained the privileges of a Roman 
city, and therefore its inhabitants, 
and Paul among them, were free 
citizens of Rome. This, however, 
was not till long after Paul's time. 
He must have had these rights, 
therefore, as the reward of some 
personal services rendered to Rome 
by his ancestors. 

TEARS. The use of ampullae, 
or umal lachrymals, among the 
Romans, is well known. They 
were also in use among the eastern 
nations, especially the Hebrews. 
Montfaucon has explained the dif- 
ferent kinds of those vessels. They 
were placed in the sepulchres of the 
deceased as a memorial of the dis- 
tress and affection of surviving re- 
lations and friends. The prayer, 
Psa. Ivi. 8, is equivalent to. Let 
my distress, and the tears I shed, 
be ever before thee; let them excite 
thy kind remembrance of me, and 
plead with thee to grant mo the 
relief I need. 

TEMPLE, a house or dwelling 
of God, or a building erected and 
set apart for the worship of the true 
God. The word is sometimes used 
for the tabernacle built by Mosos; 
as the word tabernacle is sometimes 
used for the temple built by Solo- 
mon. The foundation of Solomon's 
temple was laid 'a.m. 2992; tho 
building was finislicd in the year 
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BOOO. and dedicated in the follow- 
ing year. The place qhosen for 
erecting this magnificent structure 
was an eminence on the eastern side 
of Jerusalem called Moriah. Its 
entrance stood towards the east, the 
most holj and retired part heing 
towards the west. The dimensions 
and materials of this noble edifice 
may be found, 1 Kings vi., vii. ; and 
Ezek. xl. This temple, after its 
dedication, underwent many revolu- 
tions, and was at last entirely de« 
stroyedby Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, A.M. 3416. It continued 
buried in ruin fifty-two years, down 
to the first year of Cyrus, a m. 3468, 
when that prince gave permission 
to the Jews to return to Jerusalem, 
and rebuild the temple, but they 
met with many interruptions from 
their enemies, and did not finish 
and dedicate it til' the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis, a.il 3489. In 
3986, Herod the Great undertook 
to rebuild the whole temple ane^ 
which lie finished in the most supeib 
and elegant manner. This, how- 
ever, is considered by the Jews to 
be only a repairing, not a new 
building of the temple. It did not 
subsist after this above seventy- 
seven years, when it was finally 
destroyed by the Romans, a.d. 70. 
The temple like the tabernacle 
consisted of three parts; the outer 
court where Gentile proselytes wor- 
shipped, and where sometimes busi- 
ness very difibrent from worship 
was transacted. Matt. xxf. 12, 13; 
Mark xL 15 — 17. Beyond this 
was the court o^the T»rael{te8j sepa- 
rated from the outer com-t by a low 
stone wall, elegantly constructed, 
on which were pillars with Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, importing 
that no alien might enter the holy 
place. To this Paul refers, Eph. 



ii. 13, 14. This inner court 
divided into two parts for the two 
sexes, and within it was the covrt of 
the priestSf a rused inclosure which 
the priests only were permitted to 
enter, and to which the oblations 
and offerings of the people were 
brought, Luke xxi. 1. And separ- 
rated from this was the holy place, 
or the sanctuary, into which none 
but the high priest entered once 
a year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, Exod. XXX. 10; Lev. xvL 2, 
15, 34; Heb. ix. 2—7. The veil 
which separated the sanctuary from 
the rest of the temple, was rent m 
twain at Chrisfs crucifixion, to in- 
dicate that the privilege of the high 
priest was thenceforth common. All 
should have access to the throne oi 
grace through the Mediator, Heb. 
X. 19 — 22. The courts and furni- 
ture of the temple, corresponded 
with those of the tabernacle. Sea 
Tabernacle. 

The temple was regarded by the 
Jews with the most afiectionate 
revereiice ; they instantly resented 
any insult ofiered to it. Matt. xxvL 
61; xxvii. 40; John ii. 19; Acts 
xxi. 27 — 30. A guard of soldiers 
protected it from disturbance or in- 
sult, over whom was an officer 
called the captain of the tempkf 
John xviiL 12; Acts iv. 1; t. 25, 
26. 

TEN, an indefim'te number for 
many. Gen. xxxL 7, 41; Rev. it 
10. Ten thousand, or myriad, in* 
definitely used of great multitude. 
Perhaps the ten kingdoms. Rev. 
xvii., should not bo understood 
precisely. 

TERAPHIM, images or super- 
stitious figures, frequently mentioned 
in scripture, Gen. xxxL 19, which 
some suppose were a sort of cKi 
peneOes, or household gods; others, 
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that they were talisinanSf or figures 
of metal, cast and engraved under 
certain aspects of the planets, to 
wliich extraordinary effects were 
ascribed. It is the opinion of many, 
that Rachel took these images away 
that her father might be deprived 
of the means of discovering which 
way Jacob and his faioily had fled. 
Others imagine that she did it to 
remove the objects of his supersti- 
tious worship. But it seems most 
probable that she was addicted to 
this idolatry, and desired to carry 
with her into Canaan the ol^ects 
of her worship. 

TESTAMENT, the word means 
properly covenant^ and is used espe- 
cially for the two parts of the sacred 
volume, so called as containing the 
covenant made by God with men 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In Heb. ix. 15 — 20, this word is 
used, some have thought, in the 
modem sense of a will, which is fa- 
voured by our translation of verses 
16 and 17 of that chapter. It 
seems, however, unnatural to sup- 
pose the apostle using the word here 
in a sense so different from the 
general acceptation in which he 
employs it; besides which every 
' thing he says in this passage is 
exactly and perfectly applicable to 
a covenant as ordinarily under- 
stood. 

TETRARCH, a sovereign prince, 
who lias the fourth part of a state, 
province, or kingdom under his do- 
minion, without wearing the dia- 
dem, or bearing the title of king. 
Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iiL 1, 19; ix. 
7; Acts xiii. 1. 

THEOPHILUS, one to whom 
Luke addresses his gospel, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is doubted 
whether the name Theophilus be a 
proper name, or an appellative or 



common name, which may stand 
for any good man, or lover of God. 
The former is the more probable 
opinion. 

THESSALONICA, a famous 
city of Macedonia, and capital of 
the kingdom, standing upon the 
Thesmiuc bay. It was improved 
and beautified by Philip of Macedon, 
and called Thessalonioa in memory 
of the victory he obtained over the 
Thessalians. There were many 
Jews in this city, who were in pos- 
session of a synagogue when Paul 
came thither, A.p. 52, Acts xvii. 
Paul wrote two epistles to the Thes- 
salonian converts; the first in the 
beginning of aj[>. 52, said to be the 
first in the order of time of all the 
books of the New Testament. It 
was occasioned by the favourable 
report Timothy had brought to him 
of the stedfastness of the Thessa- 
lonians in the faith. This sted- 
fastness he commends, furnishing 
four arguments for the truth and 
divine origin of the gospel, which 
they believed. 1. The miracles by 
which it was confirmed, chap. L 5 
— 10. 2. The character, behaviour, 
and views of its first preachers, ii. 
8—13. 3. The holy nature of its 
precepts, iv. 1 — 12. 4. The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, by which 
God declared him to be his Son, the 
governor and judge of the world, 
iv. 13; V. 11. He then proceeds t^ 
the reproofs, the practical admom- 
tions and instructions, which their 
condition rendered necessary. 

The second epistle was written 
soon after tlie first, and was designed 
chiefly to correct certain erroneous 
impressions produced by what ho 
had said in his former letter con- 
cerning the last judgment. In this 
epistle there is one mark of genuine* 
ncss and authority in addition tO 
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wliat aro to be found in las oilier 
epistles. It is the exact delineation 
which the apostle gives of the man 
ofsiUf for so opposite were the prin- 
ciples and practices here attributed 
to him, to the genius of Christianity, 
that human sagacity could not have 
foreseen his rise and prevalence. A 
prediction so exact in every par- 
ticular, carries its own evidence 
frith it, and proves that its author 
wrote under divine ins^piration. 

THIEF. Restitution was the 
punishment of theft under the Jew- 
ish law, except wlien the robbery 
was committed in the night. The 
law allowed then of the killing of 
the thief, because it was supposed 
he intended to murder as well as to 
rob, Exod. xxii. 2. See Exod. xxii. 
1 — 4; 2 Sam. xii. 6; Prov. vi. 30, 
31. In order that restitution 
might be made, anything that the 
thief possessed might be sold, or 
even he himself might be made a 
slave or a bond-servant. 

THIGH, that part of the body 
on which the sword of the warrior 
hangs. The word therefore indi- 
cates power, or preparedness for 
action. An ancient mode of swear- 
ing was putting the hand under the 
thigh, so that the word indicates 
oaths. Smiting the thigh, a sign of 
inward sorrow and compunction, 
Jer. xxxi. 19. Name on the thigh. 
Rev. xix. 16, was the name on the 
garment covering that part of the 
body. 

THOMAS, the apostle, other- 
vise called DiDTMus, the tioin. 
ie know little either of the be- 
ginning or latter part of this apos- 
tle's life. He expressed some 
doubt of our Saviour's resurrection, 
of the truth of wliich Christ him- 
self fully convinced him, John xr. 
20 It is said th-it Thomna 



preached the gospel and suffered 
martyrdom in the Indies. 

THORN, very likely, from th«j 
curse. Gen. iii. 18, a plant called 
the rest-harrow, a pernicious 
prickly weed, growing promiscu- 
ously with thistles in uncultivated 
grounds, covering entire fields and 
plains in Egypt and Palestme, 
Exod. xxii. 6 ; Judg. viii. 7 ; Ezek. 
IL 6; xxviiL 24; Hos. x. 8; Heb. 
vi. 8. There are several other 
words translated thorn, one denot- 
ing a plant with incurvated spines, 
the blackthorn or sloe tree of Lin- 
nseus; another the name of a tree 
bearing thorns, Eccles. vii. 6 ; 
Hos. ii. 6; Nahum i. 10. A third, 
Josh, xxiii. 13, probably the Kan- 
tuffa, which Bruce describes. Numb. 
xxxiii. 55, intends the goad or 
sharp instrument by which cattle 
were usually driven. Judg. viiL 16, 
a plant armed with thorns of pliant 
branches, and leaves of a deep 
green, not unlike ivy, of which 
some have thought the crown put 
upon Christ was made. Is it how- 
ever quite certain that this crown 
was intended to put Christ to pain? 
The reed and the robe were em- 
ployed as marks of contempt, and 
there does not appear to be any- 
thing in the New Testament, inti- 
mating that the crown was at all 
different from them. The Greek 
word which is employed, does not 
necessarily mean thorns. It was 
also used for a soft and smooth 
plant, very common about Jerusa- 
lem. No christian writer, till Ter- 
tullian, who did not live till near 
two centuries after Cluist, speaks 
of the crown put upon the Saviour 
as an addition to the cruelties of 
his crucifixion. Polycarp, Bar- 
nabas, Clemens Romanus, all the 
other writers now aztant are entirety 
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silent on this supposed design so 
to inflict pain. 

THRONE, the seat whereon 
sovereign §pnces usually sit, to 
receive the homage of their suhjects, 
or to give audience to ambassadors, 
where they appear with pomp and 
ceremony, and from whence tliey 
dispense justice. In a word, the 
throne, the sceptre, the crown, are 
ordinary symbols of royalty and 
regal authority. The scripture 
commonly represents the Lord as 
sitting upon a throne. Sometimes 
it is said, that the heaven is his 
throne, and the earth his footstool, 
Isa. Ixvi. 1. In the scriptures the 
Son of God is represented as sitting 
upon a throne, at the right hand of 
his Father: and Jesus Christ as- 
sures his apostles that they should 
sit upon twelve thrones, to judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel; see 
Luke xxii. 30 ; Heb. i. 8 ; Rev. iii. 
21. In Rev. iv. 4, we find the 
four-and-twenty elders sitting upon 
as many thrones in the presence 
of the Lord. Bruce in his Travels 
says, " The next remarkable cere- 
mony in which these two nations 
[Persia and Abyssinia] are agreed, 
is that of adoration, inviolably ob- 
Bcrved in Abyssuiia to this day. 
This is not only kneeling but ab- 
solute prostration: you first fall 
upon your knees, then upon the 
palms of your hands, then incline 
your head and body till your fore- 
head touches the ground; and in 
case you have an answer to expect, 
you lie iu that posture till the king 
or somebody from him desires you 
to rise." 

Several cases in history serve to 
illustrate the circumstance of the 
^ders casting their crowns before 
the throne. Herod did this before 
Aii^stus. Tiridates before Nero» 



Tigranes, king of Annenia, before 
Pompey; each acknowledging in 
this manner, his subjection and de- 
pendence. " This short expedi- 
tion," says Malcolm, referring to 
some brief war, " was brought to a 
close by the personal submission of 
Abool Fyze Khan, who, attended 
by all his court, proceeded to the 
tents of Nadir Shah, and laid liis 
crown and other ensigns of royalty 
at the feet of the conqueror, who 
assigned him an honourable place 
in his assembly, and in a few days 
afterwards restored him to his 
throne." 

THUNDER, Haggai ii. 6, 7, 21, 
denotes politick convulsion, or the 
calamities of war, Isa. xxviii. 2; 
Ezek. xiii. 13. " In the prophetic 
language of Scripture," says Sir 1. 
Newton, ** tempests, winds, or the 
motions of clouds are put for wars; 
thunder, or the voice of a cloud, 
for the voice of a multitude ; and 
storms of thunder, lightning, hall, 
and overflowing rain, for a tempest 
of war descending from the heavens 
and clouds politic." 

THYATIRA, a city which some 
ascribe to Mysia, and others to 
Lydia, because on the frontiers of 
these provinces, Rev. ii. 18, 19. It 
is midway between Pergamos and 
Sardls, and has still a trade chiefly 
in cottons. It was noted for the 
art of dyeing, Acts xvi. 14, an ac- 
count w^hich is confirmed by in- 
scriptions recently deciphered. It 
is still famous for the same manu- 
facture, sending large quantities of 
scarlet cloth weekly to Smyrna. 

TIBERIAS, a city of Galilee, 
situate about the middle of the 
western shore of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, or the sea of Tiberias 
This city was built by Herod An- 
tipas, in honour of tlie emperof 
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Tiberius, John vi. 1, probably on 
the Bite of the less known place 
Chinereth or Cimiereth. 

TIM£, as days, months, years, 
&C., must be interpreted according 
to the circumstances of the case in 
reference to which they are used, 
and the age in which ^e writer or 
speaker lived. Day is sometimes 
put for year in the historical parts 
of scripture. Perhaps because in 
tliose early a^is day was a general 
word for any periodical revolution, 
or perhaps becatee terms might 
not, as yet, be settled and fixed to 
deteumined spaces of time. Pro- 
phecy represents events occupying 
a long time: the symbols of durar- 
tion, therefore, like those of the 
events themselves, are drawn in 
miniature. A vast empire perse- 
cuting the church for 1260 years, 
is represented by a beast ravaging 
for so many days. Sometimes the 
term duy signifies any determinate 
period, Isa. xxxlv. 8 ; IxiiL 4 ; Heb. 
iii. 8, 9. 

TIMOTHY, a j'oung christian 
of Derbe, Acts xvi. 1. His father 
was a Gentile, his mother a Jewess, 
remarkable for her piety. When 
I'aul came to Lysstra, he heard 
such an account of Timothy from 
tJie brethren, that he took him 
along with him ; he became greatly 
useful to the apostle in preaching 
the gospel. When Paul retm-ned 
from Rome in 64, Timothy was 
left at Ephesus, to take care of the 
church in that city. Two epistles 
are addressed to Timothy, designed 
to guide him in the management 
of the church at Ephesus, and in the 
discharge of his mbiisterial duties 
generally. To christian ministers 
these manuals are invaluable. In 
the second, Paul apprises Timothy, 
hit own or aenttine ton in the faith^ 



of the extreme danger he himself 
was incurring at Rome; and from 
the very borders of the grave he 
advises, charges, and encourages 
him to the faithful discharge of his 
duties as a minister of Christ 
"Imagine," says Dr. Benson, "a 
pious father under sentence of 
death for his piety and benevolence 
to mankind, writing to a dutiful 
and affectionate son, that he might 
see and embrace him again before 
he left the world ; particularly that 
he might have with him his dying 
coriimands, and charge him to live 
and suffer as he had done; and 
you will have the frame of the 
apostle's mind during the writing 
of this whole epistle." 

TIN, a well-known metal, hard- 
er than lead. Numb. xxxL 22; 
Isa. 1.25; Ezek.xxii. 18 — 20; xxvii 
12. It formed part of the Tyrian 
trade with Tarshish, and perhaps 
also with our own island. Silver 
sutfei-s most from an admixture of 
tin, a very small quantity serving 
to make tbat metal brittle. Hence 
we see the propriety of the denun* 
elation in Isa. i. 25. The Jews in 
ver. 22 are compared to silver. 

TISRI, or TIZRI, the first 
month of the civil year (unong the 
Hebrews, and the seventh of tlie 
ecclesiastical, answering to the 
moon of September. 

TITHE, the tenth part of any 
thing. Tithes were devoted ac- 
cording to the Mosaic law. Lev 
xxvii. 30, 32, to the Lord; they 
were holy unto Jehowih, Inhere 
were properly two sorts of tithes 
to be paid by the Jews; to the Le- 
vites one, Numb, xviii. 21 — 24, ont 
of which the priests took a tithe 
for themselves, and the other for 
the feasts and sacrifices, either in 
kind or in money, Dent xit. 89, 
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out of which the poor, the widow, 
and the fatherless, received relief. 
Ill every third year this portion of 
the tithe, instead of heing hrought 
to the temple, was to he used on 
the spot hy every one in the city 
of his habitation, Deut xiv. 28, 29 ; 
xxvi. 12. Tithes are spoken of, 
1 Sam. viii. 15 — 1 7, as likely to be 
taken by the king the Israelites 
were determined to choose. Orien- 
tal kings often obtained their re- 
vetme in this way. It does not 
appear, however, that the kings of 
Israel or Judah took tithes for 
themselves or made any order or 
law about them. 

TITUS, a Gentile by religion 
and birth, converted to Christianity 
by Paul, who calls him his son, 
Gal. ii. 3 ; Tit. i. 4. He was bishop 
or pastor in Crete, where he 
preached the gospel with great 
Success, not only there but in the 
neighbouring islands. It is re- 
markable that Titus is not men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Paul wrote an epistle to him, a.d. 
64, wherein he instructs him in 
the work he had to perform. As 
one of ^e functions that Titus was 
to exercise in the isle of Crete, was 
to ordain elders, it was highly in- 
cumbent on him to make a discreet 
choice. The apostle also set forth 
in his letter the sort of advice and 
instructions Titus was to give to 
all sorts of persons: to the aged, 
both men and women; to young 
people of each sex; to slaves or 
servants. He exhorted him to ex- 
ercise a strict authority over the 
Cretans, and to reprove them with 
severity, as being a people addicted 
to lying, wickedness, idleness, and 
gluttony. And as there were many 
converted Jews in the church of 
Crete, he exhorted Titus to expose 



their vain traditions, their Jewish 
fables, and to show them that the 
observation of the legal ceremonies 
was no longer n^icessary, that the 
distinction of meats had been abol- 
ished, and that every tiling was pure 
and clean to those that were pure 
He put him in mind of exhorting 
the faithful to be obedient to tem- 
poral powers, to avoid disputes, 
quarrels, and slander; to apply 
themselves to honest callings, and 
to shun the company of a heretic, 
after the first or second admonition. 
This epistle may very properly go 
with those to Timothy, as a part 
of the minister's manual. 

TONGUE, is taken, 1. For the 
principal organ of speech, James 
iii. 6. 2. For speech or language, 
Deut xxviii. 49. 3. For good or bad 
discourse, Prov xii.; xviL 29. To 
gnaw the tongu^ denotes rage, de- 
spair, and torment, Rev. xvi. 10 
Tongue cf angels^ a hyperbole, sig- 
nifying the highest pitch of elo- 
quence, or of the power of language, 
1 Cor. xiii. 1. On Hark vii. 33— 
35, Dr. Adam Clarke's commen- 
tary intimates that the deaf man 
put his own finger to his ears, to 
indicate his deafness; that he spat 
upon the ground or emptied his 
mouth that the Saviour might look 
at his tongue; that the man touched 
his own tongue as if to show that 
he could not speak; that it was he 
who looked up to heaven and 
groaned; in answer to all whick 
affecting signs Chyist simply said^ 
Be openedf and the man was en- 
abled to hear and to speak On 
Judges vii. 5, Josephus says, that 
the three hundred men who lapped 
standing or still moving onwards 
thus shewed their timorousness and 
fear of being overtaken by the foCr 
and were chosen on that ven 
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ficeoiinfc, to illustrate the power of 
God in the victory which Gideon 
vained. 

TOOTH. It was ordered by 
the law of retaliation, that a person 
should give tooth for toothy Exod. 
xxi. 24. To gnash the teeth is a 
token of sorrow, rage, despair, Psa. 
XXXV. 16, &c. God breaks the 
teeth of the wicked^ Psa. iii. 7. Clean- 
ness of teeth denotes famine, Anios 
iv. 6. The wicked complain, that 
i\iQ fathers have eaten sour grapeSf 
' and the children s teeth are set on 
edge, Ezek. xviii. 2, to signify that 
the children have suffered for their 
fathers' transgressions. The teeth 
are used as emblematic of the in- 
struments of a devouring enemy's 
cruelty, Prov. XXX. 14. Gnashing of 
teeth denotes violent anguish and 
despair, or perhaps envy, Psa. cxii. 
10; malignity. Acts vii. 54- and 
horror, on learning the doom 
pronounced, Matt. xxiv. 51. } 

TOPAZ, a gem called by the I 
ancients chrysolite; as the chryso- ' 
lite of the modems was the topaz 
of the ancients. This was the 
second stone in the first row of the 
high priest's broitstplate, and had 
the name of Simeon upon it, Exod. 
xxviii. 17. It is likewise the ninth 
foundation of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 20. The topaz is of a 
pale dead green, with a mixture of 
yellow. It is very hard, and takes 
a fine polish. The topaz of Ethio- 
pia was celebrated for its lustre, 
Job xxviii. 19. 

TOPHET, the name given to 
the valley of Hinnom, situate to 
the south of Jerusalem, because of 
the sacrifices that were there 
offered to the heathen god Moloch, 
a drum being beaten all the time in 
order to drown the cries of the 
unliappy victims. A drum in 



Hebrew Is called Toph^ Jer. vii 31. 
Figuratively, Tophet denotes hell. 

TRACHONITIS, a province 
situate between Palestine and Ccelo- 
Syria; of which Philip, son of Herod 
the Great, was tetrarch, Lnke iii. 1. 
It belonged rather to Arabia than 
Palestine, and served as a shelter 
for thieves and depredators. 

TRADITION, a doctrine trans- 
mitted either onUly or in writing. 
The Pharisees are often reproached 
by our Saviour for preferring oral 
tradition to the written law, Matt 
XV. 2, 3; Mark viL 13. The tradi- 
tions mentioned, 1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 
Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6, are not what is 
usually understood by the term, 
things remembered and transmitted 
orally, but they are evidently the 
things taught or delivered by the 
apostles to the churches they had 
established. 

TRANSFIGURATION, the mi- 
raculous change of our Saviour^i 
appearance, recorded by Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. The tranjifigara- 
tion was intended, 1. As a solemn 
confirmation of the prophetic office 
of Christ. 2. As supporting the 
faith of the disciples previously to 
the approaching trial, occasioned by 
the suffering of their Master. 3. As 
an emblem of glorified humanity. 
4. As Illustrating Christ's superiority 
to Moses and Elias. 5. As an 
evidence of the separate state in 
which departed saints enjoy heaven. 
6. As exhibiting the sympathy 
between the church in heaven and 
the church on earth. 7. As denoting 
the fulfilment of each part of the 
fonner dispensation in Christ : and 
8. As maintaining the grand distinc- 
tion — the infinite difference — be- 
tween Christ and all other prophets. 
See Peter's reference to this memo- 
rable occurrence in 2 Pet. i. 1 6 — 18* 
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TREES, according to their nature, 
bnik, height, &c., denote the seve- 
ral degrees of great or rich men, 
or the nobles of a kingdom, Zech. 
xi. 1, 2. On Isa. ii. 13, &c., Bishop 
Lo^vth remarks, that the Hebrew 
poetry is regular and particular in 
applying images taken from things 
natural, artificial, religious and his- 
torical. It has a set of images ap- 
propriated in 'a manner to the ex- 
plication of certain subjects. Cedars 
of Lebanon, and oaks of Bashan, 
denote kings, princes, potentates of 
highest rank; mountains, hills, &c., 
denote kingdoms, republics, states, 
cities; towns and fortresses denote 
defenders, protectors, whether by 
counsel or strength, in peace or 
war; ships of Tarsliish, and works 
of art and invention employed in 
adorning them, denote merchants, 
when enriched by commerce, and 
abounding in all the luxuries and 
elegances of life; such as those of 
Tyre and Sidon. 

TRIBE, is a distinct family of a 
people. Jacob had twelve sons, 
who were heads of so mariy families, 
which together formed a great na- 
tion; each of those families was 
called a tribe. Joseph's family was 
divided into two branches, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, thus making thir- 
teen tribes. Twelve was, Iiowever, 
a favourite number in cases of this 
kind, and was therefore retained. 
The Gentiles succeeding to privi- 
leges of which those lost by the Jews 
were a type, ai"e called the twelve 
tribes of Israel, Essek. xiv. 8; Matt. 
xix. 28; Rev. vii.4; xxi. 12. The 
separation of the tribes in the days 
of Kehoboam, was the cause of many 
ills, perhaps of almost all the civil 
nv.d fiocial ills of the Israelites. 1. It 
lec> to a change of the old religion 
and Rncicnt worship of their for©' 



fathers. 2. It created numerous 
disputes and wars between Isniel 
and Judah, so dividing a people, 
who if entire might have been 
strong, that they easily fell a prey 
to tlicir powerful adversaries, Assy- 
ria and Babylon, The ten tribes 
have disappeared ever since the 
time of the Babylonian captivity. 
Many of them joived with Judah 
and Beigamin on their return from 
that captivity, and were thus min- 
gled and lost with them. Others 
have probably mingled and been 
lost among surroimding nations. 

TRIBUTE. The Hebrews ac- 
knowledged none for sovereign over 
them but God alone. Their govern 
ment was a theocracy, or divine 
government. To him they paid 
a tribute of half a shekel a head, 
which every Israelite paid yearly, 
*Exod. XXX, 12 — 15. The kings or 
judges of the Hebrews generally do 
not appear to have demanded a 
money tax from the people. Solo- 
mon compelled the Cauaanites to 
pay tribute. He made the Israelites 
his soldiers, officers, and ministera 
and towards the end of his reign he 
raised a levy from them, but it wat 
a levy of men whom he made Ut 
work at the public buildings, i 
Kings V. 13, 14; ix. 15; xi. 27, 
which perhaps sowed the seeds of 
the discontent that afterwards brok9 
out into open revolt, 1 Kings xii. 4 
The imposing of tribute by the Ro- 
mans upon the Jews, was the occa- 
sion of much uneasiness, many se- 
ditions, and ultimately of the war 
which destroyed their state and 
nation. The tribute repeatedly 
mentioned in the New Testament, 
was the tax paid to Roman go- 
vernors. 

TRINITY. In acldition to wlv.it 
was said on thi& subject under the 
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article God, it may be observe dhere 
that the direct Bcripture proof of 
the Trinity is contained in the 
words used in the administration of 
christian baptism ; in the benediction 
of Paul at the close of the -fiecond 
epistle to the Corinthians; in Rev. 
i. 4, 5. The word Trinity does not 
occur in the scripture, but the doc- 
trine is plainly taught in all those 
passages which prove that the Fa- 
ther is God, an4 that the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are God also. 

TRIUMPH, among the Hebrews 
was celebrated in a joyful proces- 
sion, with music, singing, and danc- 
ing, Exod. XV.; Judg. v.; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6, 7; 2 Chron. xx. 21—27. 
Roman triumphs were conducted 
with very much pomp, — ^branches of 
palm were carried before the con- 
queror, who was placed in a chariot 
profusely adorned; the train was 
formed of animals to be sacrificed, 
of carriages carrying the spoils taken 
from the enemy, of princes, captives, 
&c., from the conquered nations, 
officers, musicians, every tiling in a 
word contributing to the splendour 
of the occasion. Allusions to these 
processions occur, 2 Cor. ii. 14; Eph. 
iv. 8; Col. it 15; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8; 
James i. 12; 1 Pet. v. 4; Rev. ii. 10; 
iii. 21 ; vii. 9. In the pa.ssage from 2 
Cor., the apostle refers to the differ- 
ent destinies of the captives, — some 
were to be «pared, and some to be 
slain at the close of the spectacle. 

TROAS, a (rity of Phrygia or 
Mysia, upon the Hellespont, having 
the old city of Troy to the north, 
and the city of Assos to the south, 
Acts xvi. 8. Sometimes by Troas 
must be understood the province 
in which the ancient Troy stood. 
Acts xvi. 8 , XX. 5, 6; 2 Cor. ii. 12; 
2 Tim. iv. 13. 

TROPHIMUS, an Ephesian dis- 



ciple. After his conversion, ha 
continued with PanL His l^ing 
left sick at Miletus, 2 Tim. iv. 20, 
shows that the power of working 
miracles could not be exerted by the 
apostles at all times. That power 
was granted for a specific purpose, 
for which it had to be reserved. 

TRUMPET, a wmd instrument 
of silver or brass; rams* horns were 
also used as trumpets. Two 
tnirapets of silver were used in 
calling the assembly, both being 
ilown for all the people, and but 
one for the princes or heads of the 
people. The trumpet also gave 
the signal for marching, and was 
used in war and at the festivals, the 
priests blowing it. Numb. x. 2. 
Joshua used seven trumpets of rams' 
horns. Josh. vi. 4. At the dedica- 
tion of Solomon's temple, there 
were sixscore priests sounding with 
trumpets f 2 Chron. v. 12. The feast 
of trumpets was celebrated on the 
first day of the civil year, or of the 
month Tizri, which was distin- 
guished from other months by tlie 
sounding of trumpets, Lev. xxiiL 
24, 25. Trumpets also were sound- 
ed to proclaim the jubilee, Lev. xxv. 
9, 10. 

TRUTH, denotes 1. The oppoate 
of deceit or lying, Prov. xii. 1 7. 2. 
Fidelity in promises, Gen. xxiv. 27. 
3. Substance or reality, opposed to 
the shadows, types, or ceremonies of 
the law, John i. 17. 4. Sincerity 
or uprightness opposed to hypocrisy, 
Heb. X. 22. 5. The true doctrine 
of the gospel, Gal. iil 1. 

TUBAL-CAIN, son of Lamech 
and of ZUlah, Gen. iv. 22. The 
scriptures mention him as the first 
inventor of brass and iron instni- 
ments, and there is great rca.son to 

. believe he was the Vulcan of tht 

I heathens. 
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TURTLEDOVE, a bird often 
mentioned in scripture, sometimes 
offered in sacrifice. The turtledove 
is somewhat smaller than a pigeon, 
and its several kinds vary in colour. 
Jer. viiL 7, ranks the turtledove 
with migratory birds. Aristotle also 
says that the turtledove is a bird of 
passage. Varro and other wiiteps 
make a similar statement. 

TYCHICUS, an assistant and 
companion of Paul, who was em- 
ployed in carrying some of his 
epistles to the churches respectively 
to which they were addressed. Paul 
employed hun to learn tho state of 
the churches, and to bring back an 
account of them; wherefore he calls 
him his dear brother^ Ajaithful min- 
ister of the Lord, and his compa- 
nion in the service of God^ Eph. vi. 
21, 22; Col. iv. 7, 8. It appears 
from Titus iii. 12, that Paul had 
thoughts of sending him to Crete, 
to preside over that church while 
Titus might be absent. 

TYPE, an example, pattern, or 
general similitude to a person, event 
or thing that is to come. In theo- 
logy, it usually denotes some insti- 
tution under the old testament, ap- 
pointed to represent or prefigura 
something future under the new; 
and may therefore be, in sotne me&- 
Bure, referred to the head of pro- 
phecy, foretelling by things as the 
latter does by words. That there 
were many types under the old 
testament, appears from the new, as 
1 Cor.x. 1, &c.; Gal.iv. 22; Col. 
ii. 17; but principally Hcb. in. and 
r. throughout; these are not barely 
resemblances, comparisons, accom- 
modations, or allusions, but were 
intended as prefignrations of tilings 
ftnd persons to come. Every re- 
semblanco real and imagined, must 
not however be considered as typi- 



cal, and perhaps we ought in every 
case to have the authority of the 
New Testament to guide us, ere any 
thing be regarded as properly a 
type. See Luke xxiL 16; John iii. 
14; vi. 32; viii. 56; Uom. v. 14 
1 Cor. X. 4; Heb. iii. 1; vii. 3; viii. 
5; ix. 9 — 11; xi. 9. It is remark- 
able that all tlie light which eman- 
ates from type, as well as from 
prophecy, manifold as are its 
rays, concentrates in the person of 
Christ. 

TYRE, a famous city of Phoenicia, 
allotted to the tribe of Asher, Josh. 
six. 29. It was first built by a 
colony of Sidonians; and therefore 
in Isa. xxiii. 12, it is called the 
daughter ofZidon, It was situate 
upon a high hill on the main land, 
where its ruins are still remaining, 
under the name of Palaa-tyrus, or 
Old Tyre. A new city of the name 
was afterwards built on an adjacent 
rocky island, about half a mile from 
the main land, which became a place 
of immense trade and wealth, Isa. 
xxiii. This city was taken and de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
afterwards by Alexander the Great, 
after a seven months' siege, by car- 
rying a bank or cause#ay ftom the 
land, through the sea, to the island 
on which the city stood. The pros- 
perity of Tyre was^ amazingly great, 
but its vices were as great. Tyre 
pretended to the empire of the sesu 
It became the seat of almost win 
▼ersal commerce; and gave birth 
to the most famous ; colonies. It 
had- within its walls merchants 
whose -credit, riches, and splendom 
equalled l^em with pnnoes in the 
earth. The merchants of T3rre 
traded in the persons of men. In 
the storming and taking of the city 
by Alexander the Great, eight thou- 
sand persons were slain; many 
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thousaud escaped on board their 
ships to Carthage; two thousand 
were crucified, and thirty thousand 
were sold for slaves! The utter 
destruction of Tyre is a frequent 
subject of prophecy, Ezek. xxvi.; 
xxvfi.; xxviii. ; Zech. ix. 3, 4. 
Let Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5, 14, be con- 
sidered and compared with the 
following, but one of many extracts 
of similar import, that might easily 
be multiplied. '^ When I approached 



the ruins of Tyre, and beheld the 
rocks stretched forth to the sea, 
and the great stones scattered up 
and down on the sliore, made clean 
and smooth by the sun and waves 
and wind, and useful only for the 
drying of fishermen's nets, many of 
which happened at that time to be 
spread thereon, it brought to my 
memory the prophecy of Ezekiel 
concerning Tyre, that such sliould 
be its fate.* 
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UNBELIEF, 1 John ▼. 10; the 
opposite of faith. SeeFA.iTM. Some- 
times it denotes a weak faith, Mark 
ix. 24. Not to believe that Jesus 
u tlie Christ, able and willing to 
save the chief of »nners, is a sin of 
the highest magnitude, — it makes 
God a liar y 1 John v. 10. What is 
frequently called unbelief, viz., 
doubting whether I am a child of 
God, is not «ubelief. God has not 
testified tliis, and I may have no 
distinct and clear evidence of it 

UNICORN, Numb, xxiii. 22; 
xxiv. 8 ; Deut xxxiii. 1 7 ; Job xxxix. 
9,10. An animal of great strength, 
supposed to have but one horn almost 
perpendicular with its nose, having 
the greater power from its posi- 
tion as a lever, thar it could have in 
any other situation, Numb, xxiii 
22; Psa. xcii. 10. The animal has 
been identified by some with the 
rhinoceros; by others it is thought 
to belong to the ox tribe, and some 
make it a kind of stag. The Oryx 
Lmooryx is thought to be the uni- 
corn, and though this animal has 
two horns, it is said that Bible 
•"oferoiices nowhere require us to 



I una^stand an animal with but one, 
as the English or Latin name ttii»- 
com would imply. 

UPPER ROOM. The principal 
rooms in oriental houses were those 
above. The first floor of one de- 
scribed by Jowett, at Aleppo, con- 
sisted of a store, too dirty from the 
articles kept in it, to be habitable. 
The next floor consisted of an hum- 
ble suite of rooms, not yeiy high, 
occupied by the family for their 
dfiuly use. On the story above that, 
all the expense of the master of the 
house is lavished; here the guests 
were received, and all the rites of 
hospitality were observed. In this 
room, Mr. Jowett farther says, were 
two projecting windows, witii cush- 
ions or divans encircling each; % 
second tier of mats or cushions is 
sometimes placed above these divans, 
and behind them when the company 
is large; so that here Eutychus 
would be sittmg on a level with the 
open window, through which he 
might easily fall when asleep, and 
he could scarcely so fall without 
being killed. Acts xx 6 — 12. 
UR, the oountrj' of Terah and 
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Abraham, which the latter was or- 
dered to quit, Gen. x.i. 28. The 
country lay east of Canaan. Tlie 
name signifies fire or light, and was 
probably given in connexion with 
the idolatry prevalent in that coun- 
try. A city of Chaldea was so called. 

URIAH, or URIJAH, fame of 
Jehovah; there were three persons 
of this name mentioned in sacred 
history — one whom David caused 
to be slain, a Hittite officer in his 
army; another was high priest in 
the days of Ahaz, who was the 
means by whom that king departed 
from the law of Moses as to the 
shape of the altar for sacrifice, 
£xod. xxvii. 1 — 8; xxxviiL 1 — 7; 
2 Kings xvi. 10 — 12 ; and the third 
was a prophet, who was slain by 
order of Jehoiakim, because he fore- 
told the approaching conquests of 
the Babylonians, Jer. xzvi. 20, 2 1. | 

URIM and THUMMIM, light i 
and perfection ot truth. The learned 
are in doubt what the Urim and 
Thummim were. Josophus, and 
after him several others, maintain 
that they were tlie precious stones 
of the high priest's breastplate, the 
lustre or dimness of which indicated 
the answer to any inquiries that 
were made. Others think that the 
Urim and Thummim were some- 
thing enclosed within the folds of 
the breastplate; while others sup- 
pose that the words denote merely 
the answers given by God from the 
mercy-seat to the priest, stand- 
ing before the veil clothed in his 
robes of office. This however does 
not agree with 1 Sam. zxiii. 9 — 1 1 ; 
XXX. 7, 8. The Urim and Thum- 
mim were consulted in cases of 
property, in judicial cases, and in 
matters of legal difficulty or sudden 
cuiprpjency, Exod. xxv. 22; xxsiiL 
11 ; Nmnb vii. 8i); ix. 8; Josh. 



vii U— 18; 1 Sam. xiv. 37—45; 
Prov. xvi. 33; xviii. 18; the privi- 
lege of consulting the Most High 
directly in matters of legal difficulty 
appears to have heen confined to 
Moses. See instances of consulting 
the Urim and Thummim, or ftilling 
he/ore the arkf which became a sort 
of oracle. Josh. viL 5, 6; Judg. xx. 
27, 28; 1 Sam. x. 22—24; xxii. 
10; xziiL 2 — 12; xxx. 8; 2 Sam. 
V. 23, 24. When the temple was 
erected, oracles were delivered by 
the prophets, 1 Kings xi. 9 ; xii. 22; 
xviL 1; xxi. 17 — 29; xxii. 7; 2 
Kings iii. 11 — 14; xix. 6 — 34; xx. 
1 — 11; xxii. 13 — 20; Jer. xxxiiL 
3 — 5. With the prophets, the oracle, 
or Urim and Thummim, ceased, but 
it was again to be revived, Ezra ii. 
63. Perhaps this last passage may 
be regarded as a prophecy of Christ. 

USURY, interest, sometimes un- 
lawful profit, gained by lending 
money or goods. The law of Mooes 
enacted that usury should not be 
taken of the poor, which law was 
afterwards extended to all Hebrews. 
Usury could be taken only from 
foreigners, Exod. xxii. 25 ; Lev. xxv. 
36— 37; Deut. xxiii. 20, 21. The 
Hebrews were exhorted to lend 
money to their needy brethren as a 
deed of compassion and kindness, 
Deut XV. 7 — 11 ; xxiv. 13; Psa. xv. 
5; xxxvii. 21, 26; cxiL 5; Prov. xix. 
17 ; Ezek. xviii. 8. As in the time of 
Moses, their state had been but re- 
cently founded, and their mercantile 
transactions were limited, the law 
against taking usury was well suited, 
and exceedingly merciful. 

UZ, eldest son of Aram, and 
grandson of Shem, Gen. x. 23. It 
is uncertain to what country, exact- 
ly, the name of Uz is given, but it 
is most commonly thought to be •• 
district of Idnmea. Jer. xlix. 7 a 
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20; Ezek. xxv. 13; Amos L 11, 
12 ; Obad. 8, 9. Nothing is clearer, 
says Mr. Home, than that the his- 
tory of an inhabitant of Idumea, is 
the subject of the poem bearing the 
name of Job, and that all the per< 
sons introduced into it were Idu- 
means, dwelling in Idumea; in other 
words Edomite Arabia. 

UZZAH, strength. The Invite 
who fell for hastily' putting forth 
his hand to the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 6 — 
8. David seems to have thought 



the judgment severe; and since his 
time it has oCfccu been asked, why 
was Uzzah so hastily slain. It 
should be remembered — 1. That 
Uzzah, as a Levite, ought to have 
known the law of God, and should 
have seen that it was obeyed, Exod. 
XXV. 14; Numb. iv. 15. 2. The 
whole proceeding in the removal of 
the ark was contrary to this law; 
and, 3. The design W9« to check a 
growing dispositi< . to treat holy 
mysteries with uxtduQ familiarity. 
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VEIL, a covering anciently used 
by women over their faces and a 
oonsiderable part of their whole 
persons, in token of modesty, reve* 
renoe, and subjection to their hus- 
bands. Gen. xxiv. 65. Veils worn 
in the east are of two kinds; one is 
in the form of a large cloak, some- 
times of linen, and sometimes of 
oloth ; this covers the whole person 
from the neck downwards; the head 
and face being covered with a large 
white handkerchief, or a piece of 
black crape, stiffened and thrown 
over the head; the other kind of 
veil is a linen sheet, large enough 
to cover the whole habit from head 
to foot, and is brought over the face 
in such a manner as to conceal all 
but one eye. Perhaps this is alluded 
to, Cant iv. 9r To lift up the veil 
of a virgin is reckoned a gross insult, 
but to take away the veil of a mar- 
ried woman is one of the greatest 
indignities she can receive, Cant. v. 
7 ; Isa. iii. 18, &c. A lady in the 
east considers herself degraded when 
she is exposed to the gaze of the 
other sex. Hence the conduct of 
VaslitL To be without the veil is 
to incur the imputation of easy vir- 



tue, Prov. vii. 13, 14. The curtain 
by which the holy place was sepa- 
rated from the most holy of the 
temple, is also called a veil. The 
word translated pouxr in 1 Cor. xi. 
10, most probably means veil^ and 
the whole passage ver. 4 — 15, must 
be explained from the oriental use 
of the veil by ladies. 

VINE, a noble plant of the creep- 
ing kind, fragrant in bloom, and 
plentiful in fruit The expression, 
1 Kings iv. 25 ; Micah iv. 4, refers 
to the practice of planting vines and 
other trees for the sake of their 
shade, about oriental houses, espe- 
cially at the entrance. Palestine 
abounded in vines. Gen. xlix. 11, 
22. There were several varieties 
of the vine. A fruitful vine, culti- 
vated with great care, is an emblem 
of the Hebrew nation, Psa. Ixxx. 
8 — 16; Isa. v. 1 — 7. 

VINEGAR, an acid prepared by 
a second fermentation, of vinout 
juices, in which the spirit, the result 
of the first fermentation, is evapo- 
rated, leaving behind the fixed saline 
parts. It was eaten with bread, 
Ruth ii. 14, and when mixed with 
water was the drink of tlio Uomai' 
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fiiJIert. Tlie Nazarites were 
t>rl»4dea the use of riaegtu^, Nmub. 
ri. 3, WUiUBe it oame from wine. 

VOCATION, thRt act of divina 
mercj by which through the Word 
and Spirit of God, men li&bte to 
condemnation, polluted and guilty, 
ore brought into the fellowship of 
Jeiue Christ, and the enjoyment of 
tha blssungs of the gospel, I Cor. 
I. 9; GaJ. IL 20; Eph. i. 3, 6j 2 
Theu. u. 13, U. There U a uni- 
Tersal call given to men wiierever 
the gospel oomes, requiring or call- 
ing on men to repent and beHevQ ; 
bat by cnlling i> most frequently 
meant the effectual infiaence of the 
word upon the heart, as in tEie case 
of Lydia, Acts ivi. 14. ITiia is 
denominated a hols caBiag, 2 Tim. 
i. 9. Thus the couTCrttd, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, are frequently 
spoken ofialie called, Rom. ix. 34; 
1 Cor. L 24, jiic. 

VOW, a solemn promiEG made to 
God, about some lawful matter; the 
objects of which were eitlier persons 
or thuifes. Vows were common 
under the old testament The vow 
of Jeplithoh is among the most re- 
markable for its rB.9hnes^ Judg. xi. 
31. Samuel waa devoted to tbe 
aervico of God in tha tabernacle, as 
appears from Samuel's story, 1 Sam. 
i. 21. If a man or woman was 
dedicated by vow to God, the en- 
gagement had to be strictly adhered 
a, unleu the person so vowed iras 
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oeoause h was antecedently th 
Lord's, Lev. xxviL SS. The oerson 
making vows must be Irce, 
jection to none; vows and promises 
of cliildren, as not free, were lliere- 
fnra void of coarse, tuiless tMi- 
Hed by tha eipress ot tacit con- 
sent of parents; the same holds of 
married women; but widows, or 
women divorced, were at liberty to 
fulfil their vows. Vows, like agree- 
ments, must have two consenting 
parties, the one giving, the other 
accepdn^ the thing vowed. It may 
be questioned whether under the 
present dispensation, the Most High 
ever bceomea party to a vow. Pro- 

VULTURE. a bird of prey, of 
remarkably quick ^gbt. Job xxviiL 
7, declared unclean by tha law. Lev. 
li. 14; Deut.iiv. 13. The vulture 
resembles the eagle; its bend. how. 
ever, is naked, and its beak is partly 
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redeemed nor changed, but 
be sacrificed; if tha animal were 
unclean, the priest valued it; and if 
the proprietor would redeem it, he 
was to odd a fifth part to tho volae, 
by way of forfeit. The some tiling, 

tlibig vowed ™ El bousJ or H field. 
The fi-'*-bom could not be devoted. 




straight and partly crooked. Vul 
tures are frequent in Arabia, Egypt, 
and in many parts of Africa and 
Asia; they have ■ most iiidelicaio 
voracity, preying more upon carrion 
than npoD live animala On that 
very account, however, thej are of 
great importance in countries sub 
ject to a good deal of dead onimnl 
matter very speedily oomipt'ng, 
and in this wnj liki'lj- to beionia 
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WARS, among the Hebrews may 
be distinguished mto two kinds; 
some obligatory, as expressly com- 
manded by God; those, for example, 
against the Amalekites audXI)auaan- 
ites; and some undertaken to re- 
venge ii\juries offered to the nation, 
to punish insults or offences, or to 
defend their allies; for example, the 
war against Gibeah and Benjamin, 
Judg. XX.; that against the Am- 
monites, 2 Sam. x^; and that of 
Joshua in protection of the Gibeon- 
ites. Josh. X. All who were capable 
of bearing arms were summoned 
to the war on m*gent occasions, 
1 Sam. xi. 7 ; and as the wai's were 
of short continuance, the soldiers, 
especially those of rank, supported 
themselves, 1 Sam. xvii. 13. Walls, 
towers, ditches, and gates, were the 
usual defences of towns against an 
invading army. Previously to com- 
mencing war, the heathen consulted 
soothsayers, oracles, the lot, or 
arrows of divination; the Hebrews 
anciently inquired of God by means 
of the Urim and Thummim; and 
subsequently by means of prophets. 
The attack was usually vehement 
and impetuous, accompanied by 
shouting and yelling, as if to terrify 
the foe; and they who obtained the 
victory, intoxicated with joy, made 
the mountains resound with their 
shouts. Th^ subsequently erected 
monimients, and hung up the aims 
of the enemy as trophies in the ta- 
bernacle, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10; 2 Kings 
xi. 10. Allusions to standing firmly 
*~ "iHjeive the shock of the fir>t at- 



tack occur, 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. ▼. 
1 ; Eph. vi. 14; PhU.L 27; 1 Thess. 
iii. 8 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1 5. Of the war- 
shout we read, Judg. vii. 20; and 
of the songs of victors, Judg. xi. 34 
— 37 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7. See also 
2 Sam. viii. 13. The rewards of 
meritorious conduct given to tlie 
soldiers were of various kinds, Josh, 
xiv.; 1 Sam. xviL 25; xxviiL 17; 
2 Sam. xviii. 11. 

WATCH, to keep a look out 
The times for changing the men who 
in eastern cities were on the look out 
during the night, or the times for 
their perambulating the cities in 
dischiu*ge of their duty, came to bo 
distinguished as the watch^ of the 
night, Exod. xiv. 24; Judg. vii. 19; 
I Sam. xi. 1 1 ; Luke xii. 33. Men 
stationed to keep guard, or at any 
point of observation, for any par- 
ticular purpose, were so'uetiraes 
called the watchj Matt xxvii. 65; 
xxviiL 11. 

WATER. Bread and water are 

mentioned in scripture as the chief 

support of life; and to provide a 

sufficient quantity of water, to pre- 

I pare it for use, and to deal it out tc 

! the thirsty, are among the principal 

I cares of an oriental householder. 

I Not to furnish water to travellers 

was regarded, and still is, as a mark 

of great inattention and insult, 

Deut xxiiL 4; 1 Sam. xxv. 11. 

The value and importance of water 

in such a climate will augment the 

beauty of the similes which iu 

I scriptun it is made to fumisk. 

^Vat(.•r is ^^'d H^juratively for trou- 
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bics and afflictions, Pso. IxJx. 1 ; for 
a great multitude of people, Isa. viii. 
7; Rev. xvii. 15; for children or 
posterity, Numb. xxiv. 7; for the 
clouds, for tears, and for tlie ordi- 
nances of the gospel, Psa. civ. 3 ; 
Jer. ix. 1 — 7; Isa. xxxv. 6, 7; 
xii. 3. 

WAYFARING MEN. In the 
early ages, inns and places of that 
kind were utterly unknown, private 
generosity had to furnish the rites 
of hospitality, and as may be sup- 
posed, such generosity has always 
))ecn in high repute. Isa. xxxv. 8, 
may be illustrated from modern 
travels. " As it would be next to an 
impossibility," says Irwin, " to find 
the way over these stony flats where 
the heavy foot of a camel leaves no 
impression, the different bands of 
robbers [wild ArabsJ have heaped 
up stones at une<;ual distances for 
their direction through this desert 
We have derived great assistance 
from the robbers in this respect, 
who are our guides when the marks 
either fail or are unintelligible to 
us." 

WEAVING, an art exceedingly 
ancient, usually pertaining to fe- 
Hi ales, Prox. xxxi. 13, &c. Mr. 
Harmer suggests that the simile in 
Ik a. xxxviii. 12, is that of a carpet 
filled with flowers and ingenious 
devices, suddenly cut oflf when the 
fgures were rising into view fresh 
nnd beautiful; and when it would, 
on that account, be expected that 
the weaver should proceed in his 
undertaking. 

WEEK, a period of seven days, 
continuously recurring. The He- 
irews had three sorts of weeks — 1. 
M'eoks of days, which were reckon- 
ed from one sabbath to another; as 
f these days the sabbath was the 
principal, tlie whole peiiod was I 



sometimes called Sal bath. 2. 
Weeks of years from one sabbatical 
year to another, and which consisted 
of seven continuous yeai's. 3. Weeks 
of seven times seven, or forty-nine 
years, reckoned from one jubilee to 
another. The seventy loeeks, Dan. 
ix. 24, are allowed to be weeks of 
years. 

WELLS, were of very great im 
portance to a pastoral people inha- 
biting a hot country, Gen. xxvil 18^ 
&c. To prevent the sand raised 
by the wind from the surface of a 
parched soil from filling up the wells, 
they were covered with large stones, 
and sometimes, to prevent depreda- 
tion, these coverings were secured 
with locks. Watering a flock in 
such circumstances was no easy 
task, Gen. xxiv. 20; Exod. ii. 16. 

WHALE, the largest fish that 
we know of. It is frequently men- 
tioned in scripture. In Gen. i. 21; 
Job vii. 12, the crocodile must be 
meant, as in Isa. xxvii. 1; Ezek. 
xxxii. 2. The kind offish, whether 
it were a whale or any other fish 
that swallowed Jonah, is not men- 
tioned. The words in Jonah are a 
great JUh; and Matt. xii. 40 uses a 
word which may signify any large 
fish. 

WHIRLWIND, a strong blast, 
which, rising suddenly from almost 
every point of the compass, winds 
about in a somewhat circular man- 
ner. Whirlwinds are common in 
the deserts of Arabia. It was out 
of a whirlwind that the Lord spaKO 
to Job, xxxvii. 9 ; xxxviii. 1. Whirl- 
winds sometimes sweep down trees, 
houses, and everything which stand 
in their way, Psa. Iviii. 9 ; Isa. xvii 
13; Nah. i. 3. Travellers in the 
east often meet with them. 

WIDOW, a woman whose hus- 
band is dead. The brother of the 
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nusbaiid dying witliout issue, was, 
by the law of Mosses, Deut xxv. 5, 
to marry the widow. Two motives 
prevailed to the enacting of this law. 
The first was, the continuation of 
estates in the same family ; and the 
other, the perpetuation of a man^s 
. name in Israel. It was looked upon 
as a great misfortune for a man to 
die without an heir, and for his 
inheritance to pass into another 
family. The law was not confined 
to Lrothers-in-Iaw only, but was 
extended to more distant relations 
of the same line, as we may observe 
in the example of Ruth, who was 
married to Buaz, after she had been 
refused by a nearer kinsman. 

WINE,fermented vegetable juice, 
chiefiy that of grapes. It was used 
in libations of drink-offerings, Exod. 
xxix. 40. The priests were forbid- 
den to take wine during their mi- 
nistration, Lev. X. 9 ; and wine was 
aJso forbidden to Nazarites, Numb, 
vi. 3. The Rechabites abstained 
from it altogether, Jer. xxxv. We 
sometimes read in the prophets of 
mixed wines, that is, wine made 
stronger and more inebriating by 
mixing with it myrrh, opiates, or 
other drugs, with which it was 
boiled down, Prov. xxiii. 30; Isa. v. 
22. Wine of which the fermenta- 
tation was deficient, never attamed 
its genuine strength and flavour, 
but degenerated into liquor of an 
acetous kind, Jer. xlviiL 1 1. There 
were wines of various kinds. ' Wine 
of ffeUfOTif Kz&k. xxvii. 18; of Le- 
banorij Hos. xiv. 7. Wine or the cup^ 
often denotes the displeasure of God, 
or his Judgmojits, Jer. xxv. 1 1>. To 
9ut new witie into old bottleSf de- 
notes doing an unsuitable, improper 
thing, Matt. ix. 17. The akin or 
leathern bottles which had been n 
ue, were not strong enough to 



resist Uie impulse which continued 
fermentation would impart to nei^f 
wine. 

WINEPRESS, Isa. V. 2; Mark 
xii. 1. Our Lord does not mean ia 
this passage the press itself^ but 
what was called the 2actts, an open 
place or vessel beneath the press, to 
receive the mttatt or unfermentod 
juice, conveyed to it by a conduit 
or spout, and in which the process 
of fermentation went on. 

WING, a symbol taken from Uie 
action of the parent bird — ^protection, 
Psa. xxxvi. 7 ; Ruth iL 12 ; Matt. 
xxiiL 37. The word has many me- 
taphorical significations, ss — 

The flanks of an army and the 
arrangements of its battalions, Isa. 
vm. 8. 

Remote re^ons, Job xxxviL 3. 

Extremity, hair, fringe or tuft of 
a garment, Zech. viii. 23. 

Beams of the sun, Mai. iv. 2. 

The swift and impetuous motion 
of the wind, Psa. xviiL 11. 

Stretching out of wings, invaaon 
of a land, Isa. viii. 8 ; Jer. xlviil 
40. 

WISDOM, the knowledge by 
which we connect the best means 
with the best ends, Prov. viii. 1 1 ; 
James iii. 13. That knowledge 
which enables a man to determine 
I what is fittest to be done according 
. to the circumstances of time, place, 
persons, manners, and end, in each 
case. This was what Solomon 
prayed for, 1 Kings iii. 9 — 12, 23. 
It signifies also quickness of inven- 
tion and dexterity of execution, 
Exod. xxxi. 3. It is used for craft, 
cunning, and stratagem, Exod. I 
10; 2 Sam. xiii. 3; Job ▼. 13. 
Wisdom also denotes doctrine, 
learning, and experience, Job xiL 
12; and true piety, Psa. xo. I2{ 
Job zxviii..28 It is also a title of 
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Christ, the Wwd or Wisdom of God^ 
Prov. Ui. 19; viii. 22—25; Matt, 
xxiii. 34; Luke xi. 40. 

WITCHCRAFT, a sort of magi- 
cal art, or pretence to an art; spells, 
conjurations, enchantments; or, in 
some cases, drugs or poisons being 
nsed to get at the knowledge of 
hidden or future things. 

Witchcraft, whatever it was, as an 
idolatrous practice was condemned 
by the law of Moses, Deut. xviii. 
9 — 14. Our translation of Acts 
viil. 9, is apt to mislead. There is 
no witchery in the original text 
Simon practised magic and aston- 
ished the people. Witchcraft and 
sorcery are used metaphorically, 
Nahum iii. 4 ; Rev. xviii. 23 ; xxi. 8. 

WOMAN. The condition of 
Hebrew women as entirely subject 
to their husbands, so often apparent 
in scripture, is still observable in 
oriental domestic customs. Mr. 
Bartlett, in his Walks about Jerur- 
icUemf says, that, on his expressing a 
wish to draw the costume of the 
female members of a rich Jew's 
family with whom he was, the 
Jew " commanded their attendance, 
but it was some time before they 
would come forward; when, how- 
ever, they did present themselves, it 
was with no sort of reserve what- 
ever." "We were surprised," he 
adds, "at the fairness and delicacy 
of their complexion, and the vivacity 
of their manners." The datigkters 
ofJudah^ moreover, are sometimes 
spoken of as exceedingly beautiful. 
Mr. Wolflf describes them as stiU 
retaining this distinction. Mr. 
Wolff met one at a wedding feast. 
" She was scarcely seated," Mr. W. 
says of his wife, " when she felt a 
hand upon hers, and heard a kind 
greeting. She turned to the voice, 
and saw a most beautiful Jewess, 



whom I also afterwards saw, and I 
never beheld a more beautiful and 
well-behaved lady in my life, exoept 
the beautiful girl in the valley of 
Cashmere; she looked like a queen 
in Israel. A lovely lady she was; 
tall, of a fair complexion, and blue 
eyes, and around her forehead and 
cheeks she wore several roses. No 
queen had a finer deportment than 
that Jewess had." 

WORD, often signifies the law of 
God, Psa. cxix. 101 ; it is used al$o 
to express every promise of God, 
Psa. cxix. 25, &c.; the prophecy or 
vision granted to a divinely ap- 
pointed messenger, 1 Sam. iii. 1; 
Isa. 11. 1 ; and the whole scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. Lu. 
xi. 28 ; James i. 22. Supernatural 
efi*ects are often attributed to the 
word of God, Psa. cvii. 20. The 
Word of the Lord, in Psa. xxix. is 
thunder. The term Word of God 
or Jehovah, however, is consecrated 
and appropriated to signify the se- 
cond person of the Trinity, John i. 14. 
The Chaldee paraphrasts and the 
most anoient Jewish writtrs use 
this term instead of the sacred name 
of Jehovah; for example, accordi:ig 
to them it was the Word which ap- 
peared to Moses in the bush, to 
Abraham in the plains cf Mamre, 
&c. John seems to have derived 

, the designation from the sacred 
books of the Jews, and as they ac- 
knowledged the word to be in the 
highest sense their God, the God 
with whom, in every part of their 
history, they had had to do, he has 
no difficulty in applying the tenu 
to our blessed Lord. The name is 
not, however, used by any other 
writer of the New Testament. John 
was the last of that holy band of 
men, and very likely at the time he 

I wrote, errors began to prevail m 
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relation to the person of Christ, 
which he avrs inspired especially to 
correct; and no just or consistent 
sense can be put upon the opening 
of his gospel, not to mention the 
many passages besides which it 
contains, without admitting the 
true and proper Deity of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. 

WORM. The general name in 
Scripture for creeping insects. 
There are worms breeding in pu- 
trefied bodies, Exod. xvi. 20 — 24; 
Isa. xiv. 11; Mark ix. 44 — 46; 
worms consuming woollen gar- 
ments, Isa. li. 8 ; Luke xii. 33 ; 
worms which, perforating the leaves 
and bark of trees, cause the excres- 
cence called kermesj wlience the 
crimson dye was derived, Elxod. 
xvi. 20; Psa. xxii. 6; Jonah iv. 7; 
and worms which destroyed the 
vines, Deut. xxviii. 39, perhaps the 
vine-weevil. 

WORSHIP. That public wor- 
ship was instituted under the law, 
and was sanctioned by the conduct 
of Christ and his npostles, will 
not admit of question. Some of 
Paul's epistles are directed to be 
read in the churches or public as- 
semblies. Psalms and hymns are 
to be sung, and other acts of divine 
worship, and especially the Lord's 
supper, are to be celebrated by 
christians in their collective capa- 
city, when gathered together in one 
place. Ecclesiastical writers from 
the earliest ages record the per- 
formance of public worship at set 
periods, so that no doubt can be 
entertained as to its obligation. 
The worship of the early christians 
seems to have been simple, witliout 
pomp; they had no temples, altars, 
or imiiges. Private houses were 
their first places of resort for the 
purpose of worship ; perhaps as 



the churches increased, r;dificei 
were set apart for the purpose. 
Emblematic ornament and magni- 
ficence in edifices for worship bo- 
long to a degenerate age. At first 
the church assembled every day — 
it seems almost always to have 
been in assembly. Acts iL 41 — 47, 
but afterwards the seasons of wor- 
ship were chiefly the first day of 
the week, to commemorate the 
resurrcctionof the Saviour. Otlier 
days were regarded, especially 
AVednesday and Friday, as proper 
for this purpose, but nothing waa 
enjoined respecting them. " Aflor 
the reading of the scriptures,** says 
an ancient christian writer, ** tlia 
president instructs the people in a 
discourse, and incites them to the 
imitation of good examples.** Sing- 
ing and prayer were customary at 
an early period; and probably 
the celebration of the Lord's sup- 
per, which was regarded as the sign 
of constant feHowship, formed a 
part of the worship of the early 
christians whensoever they came 
together. 

WRITING. Alphabetic writing 
was invented and practised at a 
very early period in the history of 
the world, but when or by whom 
the art was first taught is not 
known. ISIoses speaks of books 
and writings as common things, 
Exod. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4; xxviii. 9 — 
11; xxxii. 32; xxxiv. 27, 28; 
Numb, xxxiii. 2; Deut xxvii. 8. 
The ancient materials for writing 
on, were, 1. The leaves and bark 
of trees. 2. A table of stone, Deut. 
ix. 9 ; Luke i. 63 ; this was some- 
times covered with wax. 3. Linen. 
4. Paper from the papyrus, a reed 
of the Nile. 5. Skins of animala^ 
2 Tim. iv. 13. 6. Tables of lead. 
Job xix. 24. 7. Of brass. 8. Stouei 
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or rocks on which public laws were 
written, Exod. zxir. 12; xxxi. 18; 



xvii. 1 ; sometimes, accoi-ding to the 
material used for writing on, a small 



xxxii. 19; xxxiy. 1; Josh. viiL 32; brush was used. Ink, Numb. v. 
Job xix. 24. 9. Tiles. 10. The 23; Jer. xxxyi. 18, was of various 
i,sand of the earth, John viii. I— ^. I kinds: the most 8im})Ie was a mix- 
The style or pen was of iron, some- I ture of water with broken cools, 
times tipped with diamond, Jer. I soot, or wood, and gum. 
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YEAR, properly a period of I Jews however use what they ro- 
twelve months. The Jewish year I gard as the era of the creation, 
consisted as ours does of 365 days, ' Considerable embarrassment and 
as appears from the reckoning i apparent contradiction have arisen 
given in the account of the flood; I from the substitution of the oardi- 
it was divided into twelve months, ; nal numbers, one, two, three, for 
of thirty days each, except that one i the ordinals, 6rst, second, third, 
had thirty-five days. This was the ! &c. Thus the deluge is said to 
solar year. Subsequently the Jews have begun when Noah was six 
nscd the lunar year, composed of ' hundred years old, Gen. viL 6, 
twelve months, or thirty and I though afterwards we find him in 
twenty-nine days alternately, add- ; his six hundredth year. The pre- 
ing a whole month, Ve-adar, or a ; sent year, 1849, commenced witli 
second Adar, to make this year cor- | the lapse of that number of years 
respond with the course of the sun. less one afler the birth of Christ. 

it is now the eighteen hundred and 
forty-ninth year from that event — 
the number will be cardinal when 
the last day of December shall have 
passed. The word 'after,' in con- 
nexion with days and years, has 
also occasioned some difficulty, as 



Their years were of two kinds, the 
civil and the sacred year; one be- 
ginning with the month Tizri, in 
the autumn, the other with the 
month Nisan, in tlie spring. Their 
festivals were regulated by the ap- 
pearance of the new moon. The 

civil year was the more ancient. ] Luke ix. 28 speaks of an event 
At d^erent periods the Hebrews , about eight days after certain other 
used different events as eras to events which in Mattluw and Mark 
calculate from. The birth of the • is spoken of as occurring six days 
patriarchs seems to have beei^ the ' after those other events. Luke's 
earliest. Gen. vii. 1 1 ; viii. 13. Af- ' expression should have been ron- 
terwards their exodus from Egypt, I dered about the eighth day, whereas 
Numb, xxxiii. 38 ; 1 Kings vi 1 ; ' the other evangelists mention f!io 
tlien the building of the temple, 2 ■ time intervening. Thus also Gen. 
Chron. viii I. The Babylonish xvii 12, and Lev. xii. 3; Luke ii. 
osptivity famished a new epoch, 21, and i. 59, are to be reconciled; 
Esek. viiL 1; xxxuL 21. Later and thus we get at the true mean* 
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ing of oar Lord's three day a' abode 
in the tomb. Newoome rendari 
sach ezpreesioii ' within dght 
days,' ' within three days,' &a 

The Jewish law proYided for two 
remarkable years at fixed intannal& 
One was tho fallow year; during 
which the land was to enjoy a sab- 
bath. Nothing was sown or reaped ; 
the fruit-trees were not pruned; 
their spontaneous productions were 
left to the poor, the traveller, and 
cattle or beasts, Lev. xxv. 1 — 7; 
Deut XV. 1 — 10. The de«gn seems 
to have been to allow the land to 
recover its strength, and to teach 
the Jews to be provident of the 
future. This year was not spent 
in indolence; there were other 
works besides those of agriculture 
and tillage, all of which were to be 
performed as in other years; and in 
this year they were to Bpe^d mora 
time than ordinary in . religions 
observances, and receiving religious 
instruction, Deut. xxxL 10 — 13. 
The neglect of this sabbatical^ year 
was one cause of the captivity.' The 
other remarkable year was that of 
the jubilee, the fiftieth year, occur-? 
ring afber every aev&t sabbatical 
years. This year began on the 
day of atonement, and was ushered 
in by the sound of trumpets, Lev. 



I XXV. ' 8--«-13t zzra. 24; Nnmh. 

I xnm. 4; PibiuIttxix, 15; Isa. IxL 
1, 2. Besidea the .observmnce of 
the sabbatieal year, in the jubOee 
all Hebrew- aorvanta obtained their 
freedom. Lev. xxv. d9— 46; Jer. 
xxxiv.' S, &c. All property sold in 
the preceding years reveled to its 
former possessors, Lev. xxv. 10, 
13—17, 24—28; xxviL 16—21. 
AH mortgages terminated; and 
hence, in later times, debts gene- 
rally were cancelled by the return 
of the jubilee. By tiiis app<Mnt- 
ment, a too great-oppression of the 
poor was prevented; equality was 
maintained in the families of Israel ; 
the disUnction of the tribes was 
kept "up, and genealogies were pre^ 
served. The jubilee is typical of 
the gospel state, Isa. IxL 1, 2. 

youth: 1 Tiiii. iv, 12. Timo- 
^y4s supposed to have been thhrty- 
two yeacs. old when Paul thus 
addressed him; and at that age 
among us the term youth, is hardly 
applicable. £ut among the Romans, 
human life was divided into three 
ports; childhood, youth, and. old 
age. The first continued to se^n- 
teen years of age, the second to 
forty-six, and the last thencefor* 
wardlo the.end of life; so that the 
expression, was perfectly applicable. 
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^ ZACCHEUS, ekief'Of Oa pub>. 
UoarUy or farmer^general of the re-t 
venues at Jericho, who . received 
and. entertained Chmt at his house^ 
meeting.the imputation'of his being, 
a bad man, with the allegation thai 
ho was acting as the Mosaic law 
required, Luke xix. 8- His beina 



a- Jew is oy-no meaiui oertain firom 
ver.d, inasomchas Abraham waathe 
father of all believera whether Jews 
or Gentiles, Rom. iy. 11, 12, 16; 
GaL.iii. 7. 

ZACHAEIAH, king of Itgwd, 2 
Kings xiv< 29 ; who, succeeding hie 
father Jeroboam IL, reigned only 
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tix monthSf^and did evil in the nght 
of tbe JjOrd. He was murdered by . 
Shallnm, son of Jabesh, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. In him 
ended the race of Jehu, which wiis 
to possess the throne of Israel to 
the fourth generation, 2 Kings xv. 
8 — 12. There was another Za- 
chariah, son of Jehoiada, high priest 
of the Jews; probably the same 
with- Azariah, 1 Chron. vi. 10. He 
was put to death by order of Joash, 
and it is supposed that to him our 
Lord refers, Matt xxiii. 34, 35. 

Zachariah, or Zechai iah, is also the 
name of one of the minor prophets. 
He was the son of Barachiah, and 
grandson of Iddo. He returned 
with Zerubbabel from the captivity, 
and prophesied about the same 
time with Haggai, a.m. 3484. Za- 
chariah begins his prophecy with 
an exhortation to the people to 
torn to the Lord, and not to imitate 
the stubbornness of their fathers. 
His prophecy contains several 
visions; as of the angel on horse- 
back, in the midst of a myrtle 
grove; of a man measuring Jeru- 
salem with a measuring line; of 
the high priest Joshua standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and 
Satan accusing him; of the candle- 
stick with seven branches ; and 
others. He foretels, in a very ex- 
press manner, the coming of Jesus 
Christ, a Saviour, pooTj and sitting 
upon an ass and a colt the /bed of an 
ass. He speaks of the war between 
the Romans and the Jews ; and 
also ofthatof Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jews. He describes 
the si^e of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans; and foretels the great extent 
of the christian church, the con- 
version of the Gtmtiles, the persc- 
cntions raised against the futhful, 
and th« punishment God inflicts 



upon the persecutors. There were 
others of the name, especially the 
fat&er of John Baptist, Luke- iii. 2. 

ZADOK, or SADOC, son of 
Ahitub, high piiest of the Jews, 
of the race of Eleazar. From the 
time of Eli, the high priesthood had 
been in the family of Ithamar, but 
was restored to that of Eleazar 
in the time of Saul, in the 
person of Zadok, who was put 
in the place of Ahimelech or 
Abiathar, slain by command of 
Saul, A.BL 2944. The faithful 
priesthood, or the followers of 
Christ, are called by this name in 
the prophets, Ezek. xliii. 19 ; xlviii. 
11. See 1 Kings i. 32— 34. There 
were several of the name. 

ZEAL) a passionate ardour for 
any person or cause. In a rdigious 
sense, it denotes the warm affection 
we have for the glory of God, his 
perfections, worship, laws. Numb. 
XXV. 11 — 13; Psa. Ixix. 9. Zeal 
may be debased by the end and 
manner of manifesting it, 2 Kings 
X. 16; Rom. x. 2. This is a zeal 
without knowledge. The word, 
rendered zeal is sometimes taken 
for envy, Acts v. 1 7. 

ZEALOT, one who, in imita- 
tion of Phinehas, was passionately 
warm for the glory of God, slaying 
such as were deemed guilty of dis- 
honouring God. This was after- 
wards carried to unwarrantable 
lengths, by which the name Zealot 
came into disrepute. Men of this 
character and name proved the 
final ruin of Jerusalem. 

ZEBULUN, or ZEBULON, 
uxth son of Jacob and Leah, Gen. 
XXX. 20. TLo poi-tiou of the tribe 
of Zebulun was along the Medi- 
terranean sea; one end of it bor- 
dering on this sea. and the other 
extending to the sea of Tiberias: 
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taus mlfilllng the prophetic blesshig \ 
on Sebulan, pronounced by Jacob, 
Gen. xlijL 13. When the tribe of 
Zebulnn came out of Egypt, it hod 
its head or chief, Numb. i. 9, 31, 
Eliah the son of Elon, and com- 
prehended fifty-seven thousand four 
hundred men, able to bear arms. 
In another review of this tribe, 
chirty-nine years after, it amounted 
to sixty thousand five hundred men 
able to bear arms, Numb. xxvi. 26, ' 
27. Zebulun was also the name of i 
a city in the tribe of Asher, which > 
was probably yielded at^erwards to ' 
the tribe from whence it took its 
name, Josh. xix. 27. It was not 
far from Ptolemus. Elon, judge of 
Israel, of the tribe of Zebulun, was 
buried in this city, Judg. xii. 12. I 

ZEDEKIAHorMATTANIAH, j 
ton of Josiah, and last king of > 
Judah before the captivity at Ba- 
bylon. He revolted against Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Assyria, who 
on that account besieged and took 
Jerusalem; caused the child^n of 
2^dekiah to be slain before his face ; 
and after putting out his eyes, he 
loaded him with chains, and ordered 
him to be sent to Babylon, Jer. 
xxxii. 4; lii. 4 — 11. There was a 
false prophet of Samaria, of the 
name of Zedekiah, who lived in the 
time of Ahab, king of Israel, 1 
Kings xxii. 11; and another jvho 
]fvcd in the time of Jeremiah, Jer. 
xxix. 21. 

ZEPHANIAH, one of the minor 
prophets, son of Cushi, of the tribe 
of Simeon. He lived in the time of 
Josiah, and was employed by God 
to denounce threatenings against 
Judah, and against those that step 
over the threshold, by which he 
means the Philistines, see 1 Sam. 
V. 5; and also to mveigh against 
Moab, Ammon Cash, the Phoeni- 
cians, and Assyrians, foretelling the 



fall of Nineveh, which happened 
A. M. 3378. Tlnreateniogs, how- 
ever, do not compose the whole ot 
his prophecy. To the people of 
God, he gives assurances of return 
from captivity, and of a subsequent 
happy condition. 

ZERUBBABEL, or ZOROBA- 
BEL, son or grandson of Salathiel, 
of the royal race of David ; he was 
appointed chief of those Jews who, 
by leave of Cyrus, came from Ba- 
bylon in the beginning of that 
prince's reign; he laid the founda- 
tion of the temple, and restored 
the worship of the Lord, and the 
usual sacrifices. We are not ac- 
quainted with the particulars of 
this great man's death. Ezra i. 1 1 ; 
iL 2; iiL 8, 9; iv. 2, 3; v. 2; Zeck 
iv. 9. 

ZIKLAG, a city which Achish, 
king of Gath, gave to David, and 
which ever after remamed as a do- 
main to the kings of Judah, being 
situated in the southern extremity 
of their dominions, 1 Sam. xxviL 6. 
It was a part of Simeon's allotment, 
Josh. xix. 5. 

ZION, or SIGN, one of the emi- 
nences comprised in the ancient 
city of Jerusalem, where David 
built the city of David, over against 
the ancient Jebus or Jeni«dem, 
Psa. xlviii. 2. The Scriptures 
sometimes seem to speak of Zion as 
if it had been the place where the 
temple of the Lord stood, but strictly 
that edifice was buUt upon mount 
Moriah, another of the eminenoet 
in the city of Jerusalem, which 
was comiected with Zion by a 
causeway thrown up by Solomon. 
Zion being the roysJ residence of 
David and liis successors in the 
kingdom, will perhaps explain many 
of the scripture references to this 
mountain, such as Isa. ii. 3; Zcoh. 
ix. 9, &0. 
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THE TABERNACLE. 
(See (he Frontitpieoe,') 

Under the word Tabernacle, a brief description of that saored 
tent has been given. A few words maj be added here to accompany 
the Frontispiece to this volume. 

There were three public tabernacles previously to the temple erected 
by Solomon. 

The ^r8t was one erected by Moses for himself, where he gave 
audience, heard pauses, and inquired of God. Keligious worship, per- 
haps, was performed there for some time, and on these accounts it was 
called the tabernacle of the congregation. The second was built at God's 
command and for His residence as the King of the people. This is the 
tabernacle most frequently mentioned in the earlier scripture records. 
The third was that which David erected for the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 17; 
1 Chron. xvi. 1. 

The second of these tabernacles was a most magnificent structure, 
about 55 feet long, 18 broad, and 18 high. It usually stood in a space more 
than three times that size, occupying the western end of that space. 
This space was the Court of the Tabernacle; it was fenced r3und by a 
low curtained frame. The tabernacle was a boarded building, open at 
the east, or front end, and on the top, except as it might be covered by 
the linen or leather cases, &c. thrown over it Of these there were 
four, one of fine linen, embroidered^ one of goats' hair, one of rams 
skins, and one of badgers' skins, according to our translators ; there is^ 
however, considerable doubt whether badgers can be the proper meaning 
of the Hebrew term. Very much gold and silver was used in the 
tabernacle and its furniture, amounting in valucf it has been computed, 
to about £182,568, and every part of both were emblematical The 
curtains, the laver, the altar, and the candlesticks, the coverings, the 
veil before the Holy Place — the nlercy-seat, in one word, everything 
bespoke attention to the more glorious revelations and the more exalted 
privileges which God has conferred upon us. on whom the ends of the 
world have come. 
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JEWISH RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 

In nading the Bcriptnres we often meet with references to the reli- 
gions fasts and festiTsls of the Jews, an account of which is giTen in the 
preceding work, under their respective names. It may he nsefhl here, in 
a few words, to mention the chief of these feasts and fasts: — 

There wa»— 

L The Sabbath, a weekly festiTal, which, reckoning according to 
our days, hegan at three o*olock on Friday, and lasted till three on 
Saturday. From three o'clock on Friday to sunset was the preparation 
of the Salibath. Some say the prtparaiion included the whole of Friday. 

XL The Passoybh, an annual festival; the most solemn of all the 
Jewish feasts. It commemorated <iie deliverance from Egypt. The 
appellation /NiMooer was sometimes given to.the Lunh that was sacrificed 
and eaten at this feast 

III. The PenteoobTjOT FjujBT of Wbeka. It was celebrated 
seven weeks after the passover, commemorating the giving of the law 
on SinaL It is also called the Feast of Harvestiind of First-fruits, as 
then the Jews gav6>thank» for the frnits of the field. 

IV. The Feast of Tabebnacles, dming which, to oommonomto 
the sojourn in the wilderness, the people dwelt in booths. It was also 
the yearly acknowledgment of the ingathered harvest At these three 
annual festival* all the males of the people had to repair to Jerusalem. 

V. The New Mook. Special saor^ees were to be ofiered on the 
first day of every xnonth, NumU xxviii. 11, 12; ie. lunar month ; henoe 
tins feast 

VL The Fbast of Tbompbts. The new month Tint, the first 
month of the dvil year, was introduced by a solemn blowing of tmmpets. 
Why this feast was appointed and held does not appear. 

VII. The Expiation, or Atonement, a fast celebrated on the 
tenth day of Tizri, with very special services and sacrifices; the most 
important and significant of the whole of the Jewish observances. 

VIII. The Sabbatical Ybab. A septennial rest of the land from 
cultivation, Exodus xxiii. 10, 11. The sixth year brought forth enough 
to siq;>ply the deficiency thus occasioned. 

IX. The Jubilee. The grand sabbatical year— every forty-nintfa 
and fiftieth year. It began on the day of atonement Debts were can* 
ceiled, mortgages reverted^ and slaves and eaptives were made fipee. 

X. Other feasts and fasts «re read of, instituted on difierent oooaskms, 
and having no divine authority; yet regarded with great solemnity. 

Four fasts are mentioned, Zech. viii. 19. Th^ was a feast called 
Xylophoria, or the wood offering, when the peo|4e brought kuge 
quantities of wood to the temple to be used in consunmg the saerifioes. 
Many others also there were, greatly burdensome, whidh need not bo 
iistioed — two only excepted, viz., The Dedication, a feast oommo- 
morating the purifying of the temple after its profanation by Antiocfani 
Epiphanes, and The Feast of Pcbim, or Lots, to oommemonte the 
evenU recorded in the Book of Esther. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY 

L WBIOHT8. 

The Gerah is nearly eqnal to eleven grains troy: the Bekah to 
about 4f dwts. ; and the Shekel to nearly two Bekahs, or 9^ dwts. 

Another calenlfttion makes the Gerah equal to twelve grains— *the 
Bekah or half-shekel to Sdwts. ; the Shekel to 10 dwts. The Maneh, 
or sixty Shekels, to 2lb8. 6oz8., and the Talent to fifty Manehs, to 
three thousand Shekels, or to i25lbs. 

Other calculatiaQS are given by diffearent authora slightly varying 
from the above. 



II. HEASUBES. 

Length reduced to Englith mecuure 

1 Digi t nearly 

1 Palm 

1 Sp an 

1 Cubit 



12 



24 



96 



144 



192 



1920 



6 



24 



36 



48 



480 



8 



12 



16 



leo 



4 I 1 F athom about 

1 Reed of Ezekiel... 
1 Arabian Pole 



6 



8 



Ik 



2 



OV| .^U I lU I ,tt,iagiine. 175104/ 



1 Cabit nearly 



400 



2,000 



4,000 



10 



12,000 I 30 



1 Stadium 

l_Sabbath day's journey* 

1 Eastern mile ... 

1 Parasang ... 



96,000 I 240 



6 



48 



3| 



24 I 8 I 1 Day's jour. 



» 



n 



n 



n 



» 





feet. In. 


arly 





Of 


99 





n 


n 





11 


n 


1 


10 


>out 


7 


3i 


» 


10 


lU 


» 


14 


7 


n 


145 


u 


miloc 


1. ft. 


in. 


. 


1 


10 





730 





3650 





1 1722 lOi 


4 


88 


n 


32 


710 


u 



In the above tables the Hebrew cubit is taken as the principal 
measure from which other measures start. The Hebrews called it 
the mother- of measures. Bishop Cumberland's tables are followed. 

* This is but little more than | of an English mile ; probably the>Sabbatli 
day's journey was this distance out and back again. 



Caph 


rABLES. 

a Capaeity— Liquids reduced to Enghih Wine meatun 

Gall. 
^nearly 


Pint* 

Oi 

1 


1-3 


Log ^ 


6-3 


4 


Cab ..about 


3i 


16 


12 


3 


Hin 1 


2 


32 


24 


6 


2 


Seah 2 


4 


96 


72 


18 


6 


3| 


Bath, or EphaJh 7 


4 


>60 


720 


180 60 


30 


10 1 Homer, or Chomor . 75 


5 




Things t 
a 






Gaclu 


fry, reduced to EngUeh Com measure 

Fecks. Gall. 
Jiearly 


Pint? 


20 


Cab about 


2f 


36 


1*8 Chom( 


1 Sei 


„ 


5 


120 


6 3-3 


lEpl 


1 


1 


360 


18 10 


3 


lah 8 


3 


1800 


90 


50 


15 5 


1 Letech 16 





'3660 


180 


100 


30 10 


1 2 1 Chomer or Corns 32 


1 













III. UOMET REDUCED TO THE SNGLI8B 8TiLXn>A]U>. 

\* In these Tables silver is valued at be. gold at £A, the oz. 






Gerah .about 

Bekah 



10 



20 



1200 



60000 



n 



2 I Shekel .nearly 



120 



6000 



50 I Maneh, or Mina Hebraica 






5 



3000 I 60 I Talent 342 



9. 



1 

2 

14 

8 



Solidus aureus, or Sextula, wortn 12 

Sideus aureus, or gold shekel 1 16 

A talent of gold 5475 



d. 

^ 

3i 
Oi 
9 


6 




Another calculation makes the Hebrew Mina to contain nzt/ 
Shekels, — to weigh 27oz. 7idwt8., and to be worth £6 16«. lO^d,-! 
and the Talent of silver to contain fifty Minse, worUi £342 3«. 9dL« as i£ 
the above table. 



TROVJJVCIATIOV OF PBOPEIt KA21EB. 

IT. ROMAN HOKEY MENTIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT REDUCED 

TO THE ENGLISH STANDARD. 

The mite f of a farthing. 

The farthing, about 1^ farthings. 

The penny, silver 7fd. 

The pound £3 2«. 6d 

Another reckoning mentions the mite as equal to one-third of our 
farthing, — a quadrans to three-quarters of a farthing, — the assarium to 
a farthing and a half,— and an assis to three farthings. 



IV 

PRONUNCIATION OF 

THE PROPER NAMES USED IN SCRIPTURE 



REMARKS. 

1. All affectation of a learned pronunciation should be avoided. Each 
of the original languages of the scripture is now a dead language, so that 
probably no attempt at the original pronunciation would succeed. The 
sounds respectively should be as near as possible to the sounds of simi- 
lar combinations of letters in conomon use among us. 

2. Accented vowels terminating their syllables are generally long: if 
a consonant terminates an accented syllable, the vowel is commonly 
short. If the vowel t, whether accented or not, form a' distinct syllable 
at the end of a word, it is long; elsewhere it is pronounced like a, as 
Shadda-%. A -ri-el as if A -re-e2. 

3. The diphthong ai in the middle of a word, is pronoimced like ai: 
open a, as that letter is sounded in range, change, wiUi the next syllable 
as if it began with ^, fienaaah, Ben-a-yah. At the end of a word it has 
the ordinary sound of the termination euf. 

4. Ahy ehf oh, at the end of words, and unaccented, are to be pro- 
nounced severally as a in/atker, ee in «eem, o in open. The diphthong 
#1 is pronounced like ee. 

5. Aa is pronounced as if it were a single a, and is either long or 
abort, according to accentuation, Aaron, long, Isaac, short 

6. Ch, c, and ^, are sometimes soft and sometimes hai*d. Use will 
mark the difference better than any rules that can be laid down. 

7. The termination mes makes the t short, and loses the e in pro- 
nunciation, PhUis-tiiu; ites makes the t long, and therefore retains the e 
Hivites, 

8. Words ending in uw, and iah, hove their accent on the t; a-im n 
termination, becomes two syllables, and in words of more than three 
syllables, the accent is on the o, as Eph't'o-hn^ Ham-a-tha'im. 



A A 



AB 



AC 



AD 



A'a-lar 

A a-ron 

Ab 

AV-a«aft 

Ab'.ft.dih 

A-bad'-don 

Ab-a-di'-as 

A-bacf-tha 

A'-bal 

AV<a-na 

AV-a-rim 

Ab'-a-ron 

Ab'-ba 

Ab'^ 

Ab'-di 

Ab-di'-as 

Ab'-di-el 

Ab'-don 

A-bed'-ne-go 

A'-bdl 

A'-belBeth-iiia'a. 

A'-bel Ma'.im 
A'-bel Me-ho'- 

lath 
A'-bel Blis'-nirim 
A^bel Shif-tim 
AV-e-san 
AV-e-sar 
A'-bez 
AV-ga-nu 
A'-U 

A'hi% or A-bi'ah 
A-bi-al'-bon 
A-bi'-a-saph 
A-bi'«a-tluu: 
A'.bib 
A-bi'-dah 
AbM-dan 
A'.bi^ 
A-bi-e'rer 
A-bi-ez'-rite 
Ab'-i-gaa 



} I 



Ab-i-baH 

A-bi'-hn 

A-bi'-hnd 

A^bl'xjah 

A-bL'^jam 

A-bi4a'iie 

A-bim'-a-el 

A-bim'-e-leoh 

A-bin'-a-dab 

A-bin'-o-am 

A-bir'-nun 

A-bi'-rom 

A-bis'-ar-i 

Ab-i*te'4 

AV-i-shag 

A-bish'-a-i 

A-bish'-ar-bar 

A-biflh'-a-lom 

A-bish'-n-a 

AV-i-shor 

AV-i-som 

AV-i-tal 

Ab'4-tub 

A-bi'-ud 

Ab'-ner 

A'-bram, or 

A'-bra-ham 
AV-sa-lom 
A*^ba'-bu8 
Ao'-cad 
Ac'-a-ron 
Ae'-a-tan 
Ao'*oa-ron 
Ac'-cbo 
A</-oos - 
AA^'ym 
A-eel'^» ma 1 

A'-obab 

A'-obad 

A-chaM-a 

A-oba'-i-ohnB 

A'-chan 

A'-char 



} 



' A'-chaz 

JAch'-bor 

j A-cbi-acV«a>ra8 

; A'«ohim 

A^ehxra'-o-lech 

A'-<di»«r 

A-cbi'-ram 

A'-cfaish 

Acb'-i-tob, or 
Ach'-i-tab 

A-chit'-o-phel \ 

A-W-e-ftl J 

Acb'-me-tha 

A'-ohor 

Acb'-sa 

Ach'-shaph 

Aoh'-zib 

Ac'-i-pba 

Ao'-i-tho 

A-ou'-a 

A'-cab 

A'-da 

A'-dad 

Ad'*a-da, or 
Ad'-a-dab 

Ad-ad-e'-zer 

Ad-ad'riia'*>mon 

A'-dah 

Ad-ari'-ab 

Ad-arli''4 

Ad'-am 

Ad'-a-ma, or 
Ad'-a-mab 

Ad-a^xni 

Ad'-a-mi Ne'^keb 

A'-dar 

Ad'-a*sa 

Ad'^tba 

Ad'-ba-el 

Ad'-dan 

Ad'-dar 
lAd'Hli 
|Ad'.^iii 



J Ad'-do 
i Ad'-dna 

A'-der 

Ad'.M2ft 

A'-di-€l 

A'-din 

Ad'-i-na 
i Ad'-i-no 

Ad'-i-nus 

Ad'-i-tha 

Ad-i-tha'-ixn 

Ad'-la-i 

Ad'-mah 

Ad'-Tnar-tha 

Ad'-na 

Ad'-nah 

Ad'-o-nai 

AdH>-iu'-as 

A-do-ni-be'-zek 

Ad-K>-]u'-jah 

A-don'>i>kam 

A-don-i'-ram 

A-don-i-ze'-dek 

A-do'-ra 

Ad-o-ra'<'im 

A-do'-ram 

A-dram'-me-lech 

A'-dri-4 

A'-dri-el 

A-du'-d 

Awlul'-lam 

A-dum'-XBim 

A-e-di'-as 

£-gypt 

jE-ne'-M-Yiigil 



iz. 

jE'-not 

Ag'-a-ba 

Ag^'a-buii 

A'-gag 

A'-gag4td 

A'-gar 



AG 



AH 



AL 



AN 



Ag-a-xenes 
Ag^-e-e 
Ag-ge'-us 
Ag-noth-ta'-bov 
A'-gur 
A'-hab 
A-har'-ah 
A-har'-al 
A-bas'-a-i 
A-has-u-e'>nis 
A-ba'-va 
A'-haz 
A-ba/-a-i 
A-harzi'-ab 
Ab'-ban 
A'-her 
A'-bi 
A^hi'ah 
A-bi'am 
A-hi-e'-zer 
A-bi'-bud 
A-bi'-jah 
A-bi'-kam 
A-bi'-lnd 
A-him'-a-az 
A-bi'-man 
A-bim'-e-lecb 1 
A-IM-e-Uk J 
A-hi'-moth 
A-bin'-a-dab 
A-bln'-o^am 
A-bi'-o 
A-bi'-ra 
A-bi'-ram 
A-bi'-ram-ites 
A-bis'-a-maoh 
A-bisb'-a-bnr 
A-bi'-sbam 
A-bi'-sbar 
A-bitb'-o-pbel 
A-hi'-tob 
A-hi'-tnb 
A-bi'-ud 
AbMab 
Ab'-lai 
A-bo'-6, or 
A-bo'-ah 
A-bo'-ite 



lA-bo'-lah 

A-bol'-ba 

A-bol'-bab 

A-bo'-li^ab 

A-bol'-i-bah 

A-bo-lib''4-inab 

A-btf'-jna-i 

A-ba'>zaxn 

A-buz'-sah 

AM 

A-i'-ah 

A-i'-atb 

A-i^ja 

A-i'.jab 

Af-ja-lon 1 

Act-ja-hnJ 
JAij'-e-letb Sba'- 

A'in 

A-i'-otb 

A-i'-ms 

Ak'-knb 

Ak-rab'-bim 

A-lam'-e-lech 

Al'-a-metb 

Al'*a-XDOtb 

Al'-ci-mua 

Al'-e-ma 

A-le'-meth 

Al-ex-an'-dria 

Al-ex-an'-dri-on 

A14e-lu'-jahl 

A-K'-ab 
A-U'.4in 
Al'-lom 
Al'-lon Bac'. 

butii 
Al-mo'-dad 
Al'-mon Dib-la- 

tba'-ixn 
Al'-na-tban 
A'-loth 
Al'-pha 
Al-pbe'-u8 
Al-ta-ne'-us 
Al-tas'^bith 
Al'-to-kon 



iAr>yab, or 

Ar-van 
A'-lusb 
A'-mad 
A-mad'-a^iha 
A-mad'-a-tims 
A'-mal 
A-mal'-da 
Am'-a-lek 
Am'-a'lek-ites 
A'-man 
Am'-a-na 
Am-a-rif-«h 
A^ma'-sa 
|A.mas'-a>i 
Am>a-8bi'-ah 
Am-a^the'-is 
Am'-a-tbis 
Ain>a-zi'-ab 
A'-men' 
A'-mi 

A-min'-a-dab 
A-mit'-tai 
A-miz'-a-bad 
Am'-mab 
Am'-XBad'*ft*iba 
Am'-mi 
Am-midM-oi 
Am -mi-el 
Am-mi'-hud 
Am-i-sbad'-da-i 
Am'-mon 
Am'-monoitea 
Am'-non 
A'-mok 
A'-mon 
Am'-oMtes 
A'-mos 
Am'-pli-as 
Am'-rnm 
Am'-ram-itea 
Am'-ran 
Am'-ra-pbel 
Am'-zi 
A'-nab * 
An'-a-el 
A'-nab 
Ao-a-ba'-rath 



An-a-i'-ah 
A'-nak 
An'^kimi 
Aii^Hi-iiiim 

A>nam'-e»l6ob 

A%naa 

An-a'-ni 

An-a-zii'~ah 

An-ariu'.a8 

A-nanM*ol 

A'-natb 

A-nath'<-fr4iia 

An'-a-tbotb 

An'-drew 

A'-nem, or 

A'-nsn 
A'-ner 
A'-no8 
A'-netb 
An'-a-tboth-ite 
A'-m>am 
A'-nim 
An'-na 
An'-na-as 
An'-nas 
An'-niuas 
A'-nns 

An-ti-lib'-a>4Mtf 
An'-ti-ocb 
An-ti'-o-cbis 
An-ti'-o-ehua 
Aa'-ti-pas 
An-tip'-a-feris 
An'-ti-pba 
An-to'-ni-a 
An4o-tbi'-jah 
An'-totb-ite 
A'-nub 
Ap>a4Bo'-a 
Apb-a-raMm 
A - pbai< - satb - 

cbites 
A-pbar'-dtes 
A'-pbek 
A-pbe'-kah 
A-pber'-e-ma 
A-pbei^*ni 
,A-pbi'-ab 



AP 



AR 



AS 



AS 



Aph'-rah 

Aph'-ses 

A-po<i'-a-]ypM 

A-poc'-ry-jAa 

A-polMoB 

A-por-ly»on \ 

Ap'-pa-im 

Ap'-phi-a 1 

Aph'-e-a j 

Ap'-phus Aphf'Us 

Aq'-iii-la 

Ar 

A'-ra 

A'-rab 

Ar'-a-bah 

Ar-a-bat'-ti-ne 

A-ra'-bi-a 

A'-rad 

A'-rod-ite 

Ai<-a-dus 

A'-rah 

A'-ram 

A'-ran 

Ay-a-rat 

A-xau'*nah 

Ar'-bajOr A/-bah 

Ar'.bal - 

Ar-bat'-tis 

Ar-beMa, in 

Sy-ria 
Ar-bel'-la 
ArV-ite 
Ar-bo'-nai 
Ar-che-la'-us 
Ar-ches'-tra-tus 
Ar'-chev-ites 
Ar'-chi 

Ar-chUatWroth 
Ar-obip'-pu8 
Arch'-ites 
Ard 

Ar'-dath 
Ard'<itcs 
Ay-don 
A-re'-li 
A-ro'-lite8 
A-re-op'-a-gito 



A-re-op'-a-gu8 
A'-res 
Ar-e'-tas 
A-re'-ns 
Ar^-gob 
A^-gol 
A-rid'-a-i 
A-rid'-a-tha 
A-ri'-eh 
A'-ri-el 
Ar-i-ma-the'-a 
A'-ri-och 
A-ris'-a-i 
Ar-i8«to-bu'-lns 
Ark'-ites 
Ar-ma-ged'-don 
Ar-mi-shad'-da-i 
Ay-mon 
Ay-nan 
Ay-ne-pher 
Ay-non 
A'.rod 
Ay-o-di 
Ay-o-er 
A'-rom 
Ay-pad, or 
Ay-phad 
Ay-sa-ces 
Ar-phax'-ad 
Ay-te-mas 
Ay-vad 
Ay-vad-ites 
Ay-n-both 
A-m'-mab 
Ay-za 
A'-sa 

As-a-di'-as 
As'-a-el 
As'-a-bel 
As-a-i'-ah 
As'-a-na 
A'-saph 
As'-a*phar 
As'-a-ra 
A-sar'-e-el 
As-ft-re'-lali 
As-baz'-a-reth 
As'-ea-Ion 



A«8e'-a8 
As-e-bi'-a 
A-seb-e-bi'-a 
As'-e-nath 
A'-ser 
A-se'-rar 
Ash-a-bi'-ah 
A'-sban 
Ash'-be-a 
Asb'-bel 
Ash'-bel-ites 
Asb'-dod 
Ash'-doth-ites 
.Vsh'-doth 
Pis'-gah 
A'-she-an 
Asb'-er 
AshM-matli 
Ash'-ke-naz 
Ash'-nah 
A'-shon 
Asb'-pe-naz 
Ash'-ri-cl 
AsV-ta-roth 
Asb'-te-moth 
Ash'-ta-roth-ites 
A-shu'-ath 
A'-si-a 
As-i-bi'-as 
A'-si-el 
As'-i-pba 
As'-ke-lon 
As'-ma-dai 
As'-ma-veth 
As-mo-de'-us 
As-mo-ne'-ans 
As*nah 
As-nap'-pep 
A-so'-chis 
A'-BOm 
As'-pa-tha 
As'-phar 
As-phay-a-sns 
As'-ri-el 
As-sa-bi'-as 
' As-sal'-i-moth 
As-sa-ni'-as 
Ad'sh-ur 



As-sbn'-rim 
As'-shur-iteft 
As-si-de'-ans 
As'-sir 
As'-sos 
As'-ta-roth 
Ash'-ta*roth 
As-tay-te 
As'-tath 
A-snp'-pim 
A-syn'-cri-tu» 
A'-tad 
At'-a-rah 
A-tay-ga-tis 
At'-a-roth 
A'-ter 

At-c-re-zi'-as 
A'-tback 
Ath-a-i'-ah 
Ath-a-U'-ah 
Ath-a-ri'-as 
Ath-e-no'-bi-us 
Atb'-ens 
Ath'-ld 
At'-roth 
At'-tM 
At-ta-li'-a 
At'-ta-lus 
At-thay-a-tes 
A'-va 
AV-a-ran 
A'-ven 
Au'-gi-a 
A'-vim 
A'-vims 
A'-vitea 
|A'-vith 
Au-ra-nK-tis 
Au-ra'-nus 
Au'-te-us 
Az-a-e'-Ius 
A'-zah 
A'-zal 
Az-a-li'-ali 
Az-a-ni'-ah 
A-za'-phi-on 
Az'-a-m 
A-za'-rc-el 



AZ 



AZ 



AZ 



AZ 



Az-arri'-ali 

A2-a-ri'-as 

A'-zaz 

A-za'-ze] 

Az-a-zi'-ah 

Az-baz'-a-reth 

Az'-buk 

A-ze'-kah 



A'-zel 

A'-zem 

Az-e-phu'-rith 

A'-zer 

A-ze'-tas 

Az'-gad 

' A-zi'-a 

A*/ • 
. -zi-e-i 



A'-zi^ 
A-zi'-za 
Az'-ma-veth 
Az-mon 

I Az'-noth Ta'-bor 
A'-zor 
A-zo'-ttLB 
Az'-ri-el 



AZ-ri-kam 

A-zu'-bah 

A'-zur 

Az'-u-ran 

Az'-y-mites 

Az'-zah 

Az^'Zan 

Az'-zur 



B. 



Ba'-al, or Bel 
Ba'-al-ah 
Ba'-al-ath 
Ba'-al-ath Be'-er 
Ba'-al Be'^rith 
Ba'-al-le 
Ba'-al Gad' 
Ba'-al Ham'-on 
Ba'-al Han'-an 
Ba'-al Ha'-zor 
Ba'-al Her'-non 
Ba'-al-i 
Ba'-al-im 1 
M ikon. J 
Ba'-al-is 
Ba'-al Me'-on 
Ba'-al Pe'-or 
Ba'-al Per'-a-zim 
Ba'-al Shal'-i-sba 
Ba'-al Ta'-mar 
Ba'-al Ze'-bub 
Ba'-al Ze'-pbon 
Ba'-a-na 
Ba'-a-nah 
Ba'-a-nan 
Ba'-a-nath 
Ba-a-ni'-as 
Ba'-a-ra 
Ba'-a-sha 
Ba'-a-sbah 
Ba-a-si'-ah 
Ba'-bel 
Ba'-bi 
Bab'-y-lon 



Ba'-ca 
Bach'-rites 
Bac-chu'-nis 
I Bach'-uth 

Al'-lon 
Ba-go'-as 
Bag'-o-i 
Ba-ha'-rum-ite 
Ba-hu'-rim 
I Ba'-jith 
Bak-bak'-er 
Bak'-buk ^ 
Bak-buk-i'-ali 
Ba'-laram \ 

Baf'lam J 
Bal'-a-dan 
Ba'-lah 
Ba'-lak 
Bal'-a-mo 
Bal'-a-nus 
Bal-tha'-sar 
Ba'-mah 
Ba'-moth 
Ba'-moth Ba'-al 
Ban 
Ba'-ni 
Ba'-nid 
Ban-a-i'-as 
Ban'-nus 
Ban'-u-as 
Ba-rab'-bas 
Bar'-a-chel 
Bar-a-ohi'-ah 
Bar-a-chi'-as 



Ba'-rak 

Bar-ce'-nor 

Bar'-go 

Bar-bum'-itea 

Ba-ri'-ah 

Bar-je'-sus 

Bar-jo'-na 

Bar'-kos 

Bar'-na-bas 

Ba-ro'-dis 

Bar'-sa-bas 

Bar'-ta-cns 

Bar-thol'-o-mew 

Bar-ti-me'-us 

Ba'-ruch 

Bar-zil'-lari 

Bas'-ca-ma 

Ba'-sban, or 

Ba'-san 
Ba'-shan Ha'- 

voth Fa'-ir 
Basb'-e-math 
Bas'-lith 
Bas'-matb 
Bas'-sa 
Bas'-ta-i 
Bat'-a-ne 
Bath 

, Batb'-a-loth 
Batb-rab'-bim 
Bath'-she-ba 
Bath'-sbu-a 
Bav'-a-i 
Be-a-li'-ah 



Be'-a-loth 

Be'-an 

Beb'-a-i 

Be'-cher B/-ker 

Bech-o'-rath 

Bech'-ti-leth 

Be'-dad 

Bed-ai'-ah 

Be-el-i'-a-da 

Be-el'-sa-rus 

Be-el-teth'-mus 

Be-el'-ze-bub 

Be-'er 

Be-e'-ra 

Be-e'-rab, or 

Be'-rah 
Be-er-e'-lim 
Be-e'-ri 

Be-er-la-ha'-i-roi 
Be-e'-rotb 
Be-o'-roth-ite» 
Be-er'-she-ba 
Be-esh'-te-rah 
Be'-he-moth 
Be'-kah 
Be'-lah 
Be'-la-ites 
Bel'-e-mns 
Bel'-ga-i 
Be'-li-al 
Bel'-ma-im 
Bel'-men 
Bel-shaz'-zar 
Bel-te-ahaz'-?'- 



BE 



BE 



BE 



B J 



Ben 

Ben-ai'-nh 
Ben-am'-mi 
Ben-eb'-6-rnk 
Ben-e-ja'-a-kam 
Ben-ha'-dad 
B^n-ha'-il 
Ben-ha'-tiaii ' 
Rsn-ja'-min 
Ben'-ji^mite 
Ben'-ja-mites 
Ben'-i-nu 
Ben-u'-i 
Be'-no 
Be-no'-ni 
Ben-zo'-heth 
Be'.on 
Be'-or 
Be'-ra 

Ber-archi'-ah 

Bor-ai'-ah 

Be-re'-a 

Be'-red 

Be'-ri 

Be~ri'-ah 

Be'-rites 

Be'-rith 

Ber^ni'-oe 

Be-ro'-daoliBal'- 

a-dan 
Be'-roth 
Ber^-o-thai 
Be-ro'-thath 
Ber'-yl 
Ber^ce'<4tu 
Be'-eai 
Bes-o-dei'^-nli 
Be'>8or 
Be'-tah 
Be'-ten 
Beth-ab'-a-ra 
Beth-ab'-a-rah 



Beth'-a-natb 
Beth'- a-noth 
Beth'-a-njl 
Bethf-a^ne j 
Beth-ar^-a-bah 
Beth'-a-ram 
Beth-ar'.bel 
Beth-a'-ven 
Beth - az' - ma - 

▼eth 
Beth-ba-al-me'- 

on 
Beth-ba'-ra 
Beth-ba'-rah 
Beth'-ba-si 
Beth-bir'-e-i 
Beth'-car 
Beth-da'-gon 
Beth - dib - la - 

tha'-hn 
Beth'.el 
Beth'-el-ite 
Beth-e'-iDek 
Be'-ther 
Beth-es'-da 
Beth-e'-sel 
Beth-ga'-der 
Beth-ga'-mul 
Beth-hao'-ce-rim 
Beth'htxJI/'Ser'im 
Beth-ha'-ran 
Beth.bog^.lah 
Beth-ho'-ron 
Beth-jes'-i-moth 
Betb-leb'-a-oth 
BethMe-hem 
Beth'-le-hem- 

Eph'.ra-tah 
Beth'-le>hein- 

Ju'-dah 
Beth'-le-hem-ite 
Beth-lo'-mon 
Beth-ma'*a-chah 



IBeth - mar -ca- 
! both 
Beth-me'-on 
Betii-xum'-rah 
Beth-o'-ron 
Beth-paMet 
Betii-paz'-zer 
Beth-pe'-or 
Beth'-pha-ge "1 
Beth'-fa-j^ J 
Beth'.phe-let 
Beth'-ra-bah 
Beth'-ra-pha 
Beth'-re-bob 
Beth-sa'i-da 
Beth'-sa-mo8 
Beth'^sban 
Beth-she'-an 
Beth'-she-mesh 
Beth-shit'-tah 
Beth'-si-mos 
Beth-tap'-pn-a 
Beth-su'-ra 
Be-thu'-el 
Be'-thul 
B6th.u-U'-a 
Beth'-zor 
Bcth'-znr 
Be-to'-li-us 
Bet-o-mes'-tham 
Bet'-o-nim 
Be-u'-lah 
Be'-zai 
Be-zal'-e-el 
Be'-zek 

Be'-zerorBoz'-ra 
Be'->zeth 
Bi'-a-tas 
Bich'-ri 
Bid'-kar 
Big'-tha 
Big'-than 
Big'-tha-na 



Big'-va-i 

BU'-dad 

Bil'-e-am 

BU'-gah 

BU'-ga-i 

Bil'-ha or BQ- 
lah 

Bil'-han 

Bil'-shan 

Bim'-hal 

Bin'-e-a 

Bin'-nu-i 

Bir'-sha 

Bir'-za-vith 

Bish'-Iam 

Bi-thi'-ah 

Bith'-rou 

Biz-i-jo«thi'-ah 

Biz-i-jo-thi'-jaU 

Biz'-tha 

Blas'-tns 

Bo-a-ner^-ges 

Bo'-az, or B</»o3 

Boc'-cas 

Boch'-e-ru 

Bo'-chim 
I Bo'-han 

Bos'-cath 

Bo'-sor 

Bos'-o-ra 

Bos'-rah 

Bo-zez 

Boz'-rah 
i Brig'-an-dine 
; Buk'.ki 

Buk-ki'-ah 

Bui, rhymes with 

Ba'.nah 

Bim'-ni 

Buz 

Bu'-zi 

Boz-ite 



GA 



GA 



OB 



GE 



0. 



Cab 

CaV-bon 

Cab'-ham 

Ca'-bul— SeeBul 

Cad'-diB 

Ca'-des 

Ca'-desh 

Cai'-a-phas 

Cain 

Ca-i'-nan 

Cai'-rites 

Ca'-lah 

Cal'-a-mns 

Cal'-col 

Ca'-leb 

Ca'-leb £ph'«ra- 

tab 
CalM-tas 
Cal-a-mol'-a4tt8 
Cal'-netb 
Cal'-no 
Cal'-phi 
Cal'-va-ry \ 
Cait'VChre J 
Ca'-mon 
Ca'-na 
Ca'-na-an 
Ca'-na-aQ-ites 1 
Canf'nan'ites J 
Can', neb 
Can'^nee 
Can'-veh 
CcM^'Vee 
Ca-per'-na-nm 
Caph-ar-sal'-a- 

ma 
Ca-phcn'>a«tba 
Ca-phi'-ra 
Caph'-tor 
Capb'-to-rim 
Capb'-to-rimB 
Cap-pa-do'-ci-a 

Cfti^-cba-mia 



} 



Car-a-ba'-si-on 

Car'-cbe-mirii 

Ca-re'-ab 

Ca-ri-a 

Car'-kas 

Car-ma'-ni-ans 

Car'-me 

Car'-mel 

Car'-mel'ite 

Car'-mel-i-teas 

Car'-mi 

CarmMtes 

Oar'-na-im 

Car^-tii-on 

Car'-puB 

Car-^e'-na 

Ca-siph'-i^ 

CaBMen 

Cas^'lU'Jum 

Cas'-i^or. 

Cai'-pifl, or 

Cas'-pbin . . 
Ca-tbu'-ath 
Ce'-droa 
Cei'-lan 
Ce-le-mi^a ■ 
Cen'-cbre'« 
Cen-de*be'-iis 
Cen-tu'»riHEMi 
Ce'-pbas 
Ce'-ras 
Ce'-teb 
Cba'-bris 
Cba'-di-as 
Cbffi'-re-as 
Cbal'-ce-do-n7 
Cbal'.col 
Cbal-de'-a 
Cbal-dees' 
Cba'-nes 
Cban-nu-ne'-ns 
Cbar-a-ath'-a- 

lar 



Cbar'-a-ca 

Cbar'-a-sim 

Cbar'-cus 

Cha'-re-a 

Cbar'-mis 

Cbar'-raix 

Cbas'-e-ba 

Che'-bar 

Cbed-or-la'-o- 

mer 
Cbe'-lal 
Cbel'-ci^ 1 

CbdUub 

CbeMod 

Cbe'-lub 

Cbel'-li-ans " 

Cber-lns 

Cbe4ii'-bai 

Cbe-lu'-bar . 

Cbem'«4i^rims 

Cbe'-BKMsb 

Cbe-nft'-a-ooh 

Cben'-a-ni 

Cben-a^'-ah 

Cbe'.phar Ha. 

am'-mo<*Bai 
Cbepb-i'-rab 
Cbe'-ran 
Cbe'-re-as 
CbeiZ-etb-ims 
Cber^-etb-ltes 
Cbe'-ritb, or 

Cbe'-rish 
Cber'-ub 
Cber'-u-bim 
Cbes'-a-lon 
Cbe'-sed 
Cbe'-sU 
Cbe'-8ud 
Cbe*sul'-Iotb 
Chet'-tim 
Cbe'-zib 
Cbi'-don 



Cbi'.le.ab 
Cbi.K'-on 
Cbil'-niad 
Cbim'-bam 
Cbis'-leu, Cas'- 

leu, or CisMcu 
Cbis'-lon 
Cbis'-lotb Tu'. 

bor 
Cbit'-tim 
Cbi'.im 
Cblo'-e 
Cbo'.ba 
Cbo-ra'»mn, or 

Cbo-ra'-ehiint 

or Cbo-ra'-ain 
Chos-a-moi'-iU' 
Cbo-ze'-ba 
Chbjst 
i Cbub KsA 
Cbun 
Cbn'-sa, or 

Cbu'-m 
Cbusb'-an Hish^ 

a-tba'4m 
Cbu'-si 
Cin'-ner-eth, of 

Cin'-D6r«oth 
Cir^-a-ma 
Ci'-sai 
Citb'-e-ms 
Cif-tims 
Clau'-da 
Cle-a'-sa 
Clem'-ent 
Cle'-o-pbas 
Clo'-e 

Cni'-dus m ^ut 
Col-bo'-zeb 
CoK-U-us 
Co-Iob'-s© 
Co-los'-ai-anB 1 

Co-ni'-ab 



CO 



CO 



CR 



CU 



Con-o-ni'-ah 


Co'-aam 


Cor 


Cou'-tha 


Cor'-ban 


Coz 


Cor'.be 


Coz'-bi 


Co'.re 


Cres'-oens 


Cor'-inth 


Crete 


Co-rin'^thi-ans 


Cre'-taxu 



Cretes 

Cre'-ti-ans 1 
Cf^she-atu J 
Cu'-bit 
Cnsh 

Cu -shan Rish-a- 
tha'-im 



Cu'-shan 

Cu'-shi 

Cuth,orCutV-al 

Cu'-the-ans 

Cy'-a-mon 

Cy-re'-ne 

Cy-re'-ni-us 



D. 



Dab -a-reh 

DaV-ba-sheth 

Dab'-e-rath 

Da'-bri-a 

Da-oo'-bi 

Dad-de'-ua 

Da'-gon 

Dai -sail 

DaUai'-ah 

Dal'-i-lah 

Dal-ma-Qu'-tha 

Dal'-phon 

Dam'-a-ris 

Dam-a-scenes' 

Dan 

Dan'-ites 

Dan-ja'-an 

Dan'-i-el 

Dan'-nah 

Dan'-o-brath 

Da'-ra 



Dar'-dA 
Da'-ri-an 
Dai^-k<m 
Da'-than 
Dath'^-e-mah, 
Dath'-mah 
Da'-vid 
De'-bir 
DeV-o-rah 
De-oap'-o-lis 
De'-dan 
Ded'-a-nim 
Ded'-a-nims 
De-ha'-vites 
De'.kar 
Del-ai'-ah 
DelM.lah 
De'-mas 
Der'-be 
Des'-san 
De-u'-el 



or 



Dea-ter-on'-o- 

my 
DibMa-im 
DiV-lath 
Di'-bon 
Di'-bon Gad 
j Dib'-ri 
I Dib'-za-hab, or 

Diz'^a-hab 
IX'-drachm 1 

D^ •dram J 
Did'-y-mns 
Dik'-lah, or DQ'- 

dah 
DU'-e-an 
Dim'-nah 
Di'-mon 
Di-mo'-nah 
Di'-nah 
Di'-na-ites 
Din-ha'-bah 



Di-ot'-re-phes 
Di'-shan 
Di'«shon 
Diz'-a-hab 
Do'-cus 
Dod'-a-i 
, Dod'-a-nim 
Dod'-a-yah 
Do'-do 
Do-eg 
Doph'-kah 
Dor 
Do'-ra 
Dor'-cas 
Do-rym'-e-nes 
Do-sith'-e>u9 
Do'-tlia-im, 

Do'-tlian 
Dn'-mah 
Du'-ra 



or 



B 



E'-A-NAS 


E-bro'-nah 


E'-dar 


E'-bal 


E-ca'-nu8 


E'-den 


E'-bed 


Eo-bat'-a-na 


E'-der 


£-bed'-me.lech 


Eo-cle-si-as'-tes 


E'-des 


£b^n-o'-zer 


Ec-ole-si-as^ti. 


E'-di-as 


E'.ber 


COB 


Ed'-na 


E-bi -a-6ai>h 


Ed 


E^^om 



E'-dom-ites 
Ed'-re-i 
Eg'-lah 
Eg'-la-im 
Eg' Jon 

E'-gyp» 

E'.hi 



EH 



£L 



EL 



EP 



E'-hud 

E'-ker 

Ek'-re-bel 

Ek'-ron 

Ek'-ron-ites 

EMa 

El'-a-dah 

E'-lah 

E'-lam 

py-lam-ites 

£l'-a-sah 

E'-lath 

El-beth'-el 

El'-ci-a EV-ihe-a 

Er-da-ah 

El'-dad 

E'-le-ad 

E-le-a'-lch 1 

E-le'-a-sah 
E-Ie-a'-zar 
E-le.a-zu'-rus 
El-el-o'-he la'- 

rael 
E-leu'-the-ru8 
El-eu-za'-i 
El-ha'-nau 
E'-li 
E-li'-ab 
E-li'-a-da 
E-li'-a-dah 
E-li'-a-dun 
E-li'-ah 
E-U'-ah-ba 
E-li'-a-kim 
E-li-a'-U 
E-li'-am 
E-ir-as 
K-li'-a.saph 
E-li'-a-shib 
E-li'-a-sis 
E-li'-a-tlia, or 

E-li'-a-thah 
E-li-a'-zar 
E-li'-dad 
E'-li-€l 
E-li-e'-na-i 
E-liV-zer 



E-U'-ha-ba 

EI.i-hsB'-na 

El-i-ho'-reph 

E-li'-hu 

E-U'-as 

E.K'.jah 

El'-i-ka 

E'-Um 

E-lim'-e-lech 

E-li-ce'-na-i 

E-H-o'-nas 

El'.i-phal 

E-liph'-a-leh 

El'-i-phaz 

E-liph'-e-let 

E-lis'-a-beth 

El-i-s8e'-u8 

E-li'-sha 

E.li^shah 

£-lish'-a-ma 

E-lish'-a-mah 

£-lish'-a-phat 

E-lish'-e-ba 

El-i-shu'-a 

£-lisM-mus 

E-li'-u 

E-li'.ud 

E-U/- a-phah 

El-i-se'-us 

E-li'-zur 

El'-ka-nah 

El'.kosh.ite 

Er-la-sar 

£r-mo-dam 

Er-na-am 

El'-na-than 

E'-lon 

E'-lon-ites 

E'-lon Beth'-ha- 

nan 
E'-loth 
El^pa-al 
Er-pa-let 
El-pa'-ran 
Er-te-keh 
El'-te-keth 
El'-te-kon 
El'-toJad 



I E'-lul 
E-lu'-za-i 
El-y.ma'-is 
El'-y.mas 
El'-za-bad 
El'.za-phan 
Em-al-cu'-el 
E'-mims 
Em -man'-u-el 
Em'-ma-us 
Em'-mer 
E'-mor 
E'-nam 
E'-nan 
Ed'-dor 
En-eg-la'-im 
En-e'-mes-sar 
E-ne-ni'-as 
En-gan'-nim 
Eu'-ge-di 
En-had'-dah 
En-bak'-ko-re 
En-ha'-zor 
En-mish'-pat 
E'.noch E'-nock 
E'-non 
E'-no8 
E'-nosb 
En-rim'-mon 
En-ro'-gel 
En'-sbe-mcsh 
En- lap'- pu- all 
Ep'-a-phras 
E-paph-ro-di'-tu8 
E-pcn'-e«tus 
E'-phah 
E'-phai 
E'-pher 
£' - phes • dam' - 

mim 
Eph'-lal 
E'-phod 
E'-phor 
Eph'-pba-tba 
E'-phra-im 
£'-phra-im-itc8 
Eph'-ra-tah 
Eph'-rath 



Epb'-rath-ites 

E •phroQ 

Er 

E'-ran 

E'-ran-ites 

E-ras'-tii8 

E'.i-cc^ 

E'.ri 

E-6a;-M 
E'-sar-iiaf'/-^''>u 
E'-sau 
Es'-dras 
Es-dre'-lou 
Es'-c-bon 
E-se'-bri-aa 
E'-sek 
Esh'-ba-al 
Esh'-ban 
Esh-col 
E'-she-an 
E'-shek 
Esb'-ka-Ion 
Esh'-ta-ol 
Esh'-taul-itcs 
Esh-tem'-o-a 
Esh'-te-moth 
Esh'-ton 
Es'-U 

i]s-ma-clii'.ah 
E-so'-ra 
Es'-ril 
Es'-rom 
Es-sencs' 
Est'-ha-ol 
Ea'-tber Es'-tcf 
E'^tam • 
E'-tham 
E'-than 
Kth'-a-nim 
Eth'-ba-al 
E'-ther 
Etb'-ma 
Eth'-nau 
Eth'.ni 
Eu-aa'-i-bua 
Eu-ba'-lii8 
Eve 
2d 



EV 



EX 



EZ 



EZ 



EM 


Ex'-o^os 


E^sem 


Ez'-m 


E'-Yil mer-o'. 


E'.zar 


E'.zer 


Ez'.raJiite' 


dach 


Eis'-ba-i 


Ez^ri'^ 


Ez'-ri 


Eu'-na-thaa 


Ez'.bon 


E^'-as 


Ez'-ri-el 


Ea-ni'-ce 


Ez-e-duf-at 


£'.zi^n Ge'-bar, 


Ez'-ril 


Eu-o'-di-as 


Ez^.ki'.a8 


orE'-ZMmG^- 


EiZ^-roiif or Hoi^< 


Ea-por-e-muB 


E.z6'^-el 


ber 


ron 


Eu-roc'-ly-dcnx 


E'.zel 


Ez'-nite 


Ez'-ron-itea 


Ea'-ty-ohut 









G. 



Ga'-ai, 
; Ga'-ash 
1 Ga'-ba 
• GaV.a-el 

Gab'-a-tha 

GaV-bai 

Gab'-ba-tha 

Ga'obri-as 

Ga'-bri-cl 

Gad 

Gad'-a-ra 

Gad-a-rcnes' 

Gad'-des 

Gad'-di-el 

Gad'.di 

Gad'.ites 

Ga'-ham 

Ga'-hir 

Ga'-i-ns ^a'-jfuf 

Gal'-a-ad 

Ga'-M 

Gar-I:cd 

Gal'-ga-la 

GalM.le« 

Gal'-Um 

Gal'-U-o 

Gam'-a-el 

Ga-ma'-li-el 

Gam'-ma-dlmf 

Ga'-raul 

Gar 

GA'.reb 



Gai^-mites 

Grash'-mii 

Ga'-tam 

Gath 

Gath He'-pher 

Gath Rim'-mon 

Gau.'.lan 

GauM<m 

Ga'.za 

Gaz'-a-bar 

Ga-za'-ra 

Ga'-zath-ites- 

(xa'-zer 

Ga-ze'-ra 

Ga'-zez 

Graz'-ites 

Gaz'-zan 

Ge'.ba 

Ge'-bel 

Ge'-bor 

Ge'-ber 

Ge'.bim 

G«d-a.li'-oh 

Ged'-dur 

Ge'-dcr 

G«-de'-rah 

Ged'-er4te 

Ge-de'-potii 

Ged-e<4roth*«;'.4m 

Ge'-dir 

Ge'-dor 

Ge-}u/.zi 

G«l'.i4okh 



} 



Ge-mal'-li 
I Gem-a-ri'-ali 
Ge-ne'-zar 
Gren-nes'-a-ret 
Gen'-e-sis 1 

Gen-ne'-us 

Gen-u'-bath 

Gren'-tiles 

Ge'-on 
Ge'-ra 
GtZ-rah 
Ge'-rar 
Grer'-a-Ba 
Grer'-ga-sbi 
Gei^-gash-ites 
Ger-ga-8ene«' 
Gre/-i-zim 
Ger'-nn-i<4ui» 
Ger^ra/^nB 
Grer'-shom 
Ger'-riion 
Ger^-shon-ites 
Ger'-shur 
Gre'-sem 
' Ge'-shan 
Ge'-Ahem 
Gre'-ahtir 
Gesh'-n-ri 
Gresh'-Q^ritetf 
G«'-thtir 
Geth-oJi'-as 



j Geth-sem' 

[Ge-u'-el 

iGre'*zer 

Ge'.zer.itea 

Gi'^ 

Gib'-bar 

GiV-be-thon 

Gib'-e>a 

Gib'-e^ 

GKb'.^Hidi 

Gib'-e-on 

GiV-6-on4tw 

Gib'-lites 

Gid.dal'.ti 

Gid'^el 

Gid'.e-<m 

Gid-e-o'-ni 

Gi'-dom 

Gi'-er Ea'-gle 

Gi'-hon 

GKl'^lai 

Gil'-bo-a 

GU'-e^ 

Gil'.4Mid4to 

GU'^ 

GfOoh 

GiMon.ite 

Gim'-ao 

Gr-oatfa 

Gin'-ne-tho 

Gin'-ae-tlioQ 

Gir^.«B.>U 



} 



GI 



GN 



GO 



GR 



G]]<.gMh.ites 


Gni'^us iV»*-(ft» 


Go-mor'-rah 


Gis'-pa 


Go'-ath 


Go'-pher-wood 


Git'.tah He^pher 


Gob 


Gor'-gi-as 1 
Gor^'je-tts f 


Git'-ta-im 


Gog 


Gif-tite 


Go'-lan 


Gror'-ty-na 


Git'-tites 


Gol'-go^tha 


Go'-shen 


Gif-tith 


Go-li'-ah 


Gro-thon'-i-el 


Gi'-zo-nite 


Go-li'-ath 


Go'-zan 


Glede 


Gro'-mer 





Gra'-ba 

Grc'-ci-a \ 

Gre'she^j 

Gud'-go-di^ 

Gu'-ni 

Gu'-nltes 

Gar 

Gnr-ba'-al 



H, 



Ha-a-hasr^ta- 

BI 

Ha.bai'.ah 

HaV-ak-kak 

Bab-a-zi-ni'-ah 

Ha-ber'-ge-on 

Ha'-bor 

Bach-a-li'-ah 

Hacb'-i-lab 

Hach^-mo-ni 

Hacb'-mo-nite 

Ha'-da 

Ha'^ad 

Had-ad-e'-zer 

Ha'-dad Rim'. 

mon 
Ha'-dar 
Had'-a-sbah 
Ha-das'-sa 
Ha-das'-sab 
Ha-daf-tah 
Ha'-did 
Had'-la-i 
Ha-doC-ram 
Ha'-dracb 
Ha'-gab 
Hag'-a-bah 
Bag'-a-i 
Ha'-gar 
Ha-gar-enes' 
Ha'-gar-ites 
Hag'-ga^ 
Hag'-ge-ri 



'Hag'-gi 
Hag-gi'-ab 
Hag'-gites 
Bag'-gith 
Ba'-i • 
Hak'-ka-tan 
Hak'-koz 
Bak-u'-pba 
Ba'.lac 
Ba'-lah 
Hal'-lul 
Ba'-li 
flal-le-lu'-jah \ 

Bal-lo'-esb 
Ham 
Ha'-man 
Ha'-matb, or 

He'-math • 
Ha'-math-ite 
Ha'-matb 

Zo'-bab 
Ham'-matb 
Ham-med'-a-tba 
Ham'-e-lech 
HamM-tal 
Ham-mol'-e-keth 
Ham'-mon 
Ham'-o-nali 
Ha'-mon Gog 
Ba'-mor 
Ea'-moth 
Ha'-moth Dor 



Ha-mu'-el 
Ha'-mul 
Ha'-mul-ites 
Ha-mu'-tal 
Ha-nam'-e-el 
Ha'-nan 
Ha-nan'-e-el 
Han'-a-ni 
Han-a-ni'-ab 
Ha'-nes 
Han'-i-d 
Han'-nab 
Han'-na-thon 
Han'-ni-el 
Ha'-noch 
Ha'-noch-ites 
Ha'-nun 
Hapb-a-raMm 
Ha'-ra 
Har'-a-dah 
Har-a-i'>ah 
Ha'-ran 
Ha'-rar-ite 
Har-bo'-na 
Har-bo'-nali 
iBa'-repb 
Ha'-rcth 
Har'-bas 
Har'-ba-ta 
Har^-btir 
Ha'-rim 
Ha'-iipb 
Har'-ne-pber 



Ha'-rod 

Ba'-rod-ito 

Har'-o-eb 

Ha'-ror-ite 

Har'-o-sbeth 

Har'-sba 

Ha'-rmn 

Ba-ru'-maph 

Ha-ru'-pbite 

Ha'-mz 

Has-a-di'-eb 

Has-e-nn'-ah 

Hasb-a-bi'-ab 

Hasb-aV-nab 

Hasb-ab'Hi'-ah 

Hasb-bad'-a-ns. 

Ha'-sbem 

Hasb-mo'-nab 

Ha'-shum 

Ha-sbu'-pba 

Has'-rab 

Has-so-na'-ali 

Ha-su'-pba 

Ha'.tachi7a'./a<Jh 

Ha'.tbatb 

Hat'-i-ta 

Hat'-ta 

Hat-ti'.pba 

Hat'-tusb 

Hav'-i-lab 

Ha'-votb JaU 

Hau'-ran 

Haz'-a-el 



UA 



H£ 



HI 



HO 



Ba-eai'-ah 
IIa'.zar Ad'^ar 
Ha'-zar E'-nan 
Ha'-zar Had'-dah 
Ha'-zar Hat'-ti- 

con 
Ha'-zar Ma'-vetli 
Ha-za'-roth 
Ha'-zar Shu'-el 
Ha'-zar Su'-sah 
Ha'-zar Su'-sim 
Ha'-zel EUpo'-ni 
Ha-ze'-run 
Haz-e'-roth 
Ha'-zer Shu'-siin 
Haz'-e-zon 

Ta'-mar 
Ha'-zi-el 
Ha'-zo 
Ha'-zor 
Haz'-u-bah 
He'-ber 
He'-ber-ites 
He'-brews 
He'-bron 
He'-bron-ites 
Heg'-a-i 
Hp'-ge 
He'-lah 
He'-lam 
Hel'-bah 
Hel'-bon 
Hel'-chi-ah 
Hel'-da-i 
He'-leb 
He'-led 
He'-lek 
He'-lck-ites 
He'-lem 
He'-lepli 
He'-lez 
He'-li 
Hel'-ka-i 



I 



Hel'-kath 
Hel'-kath Haz'- 

zu-rim 
Hel-ki'-as 
He'-lon 
He'-man 
He'-math, or 

Ha'-math 
Hem'-dan 
Hen 
He'-na 
Hen'-a-dad 
He'-noch 
He'-pher 
He'-pher-ites 
Heph'-zi-bali 
He •ram 
He'-res 
He'-resh 
Her'-mas 
Her-mog'-e-nes 
Her^-mon 
Her'-mon-ites 
Her'-od 
He-ro'-di-an 
He-ro'-di-ans 
He-ro'-di-as 
He'-seb 
He'-sed 
Hesh'-mon 
Heth 
Heth'-lon 
Hez'-e-ki 
He-ze-ki'-ah 
He'-zer, or 

He'-zir 
He-zi'-a 
He'-zi-on 
Hez'-ra-i 
Hez'-ro 
Hez'-ron 
Hez'-ron-ites 
Hid'-da-i 



Hid'-de-kel 

Hi'-el 

Hi-er'-e-el 

Bl-er^-e-moUi 

Hi-er-i-eMus 

Hi-er'-mas 

Hi-er-on'-y-mu8 

Hig-gai'-on 

Hi'-len 

HU-ki'-ah 

HU'-lel 

Hin 

Hin'-nom 

Hl'-rah 

Hi'-ram 

Hir-ca'-nns 

His-ki'-jah 

Hit'-tites 

Hi'-vites 

Ho'-ba, or 

Ho'-bah 
Ho'-bab 
Hod 

Hod-a-i'-ali 
Hod-a-yi'-ah 
Ho'-dish 
Ho-de'-va 
Ho-de'-vah 
Ho-di'-ah 
Ho-di'-jah 
Hog'-lah 
Ho'-ham 
: Ho'-len 
Hol-o-fer'-nes 
fio'-lon 
Ho'-man, or 

He'-man 
Ho'-mer 
Hoph'-ni 
Hoph'-rah 
Hor 

Ho'-ram 
Ho'-rsb 



Ho -rem 
Hor-a-gid -dad 
Ho'-ri 
Ho'-rims 
Ho'-rites 
Hoi^-mah 
Hor-o-na'-im 
Hor'-on-ites 
Ho'-sa, or 
Ha'-sah 
Ho'-san'-na 
Ho-se'-a 1 
ffo-ze'-aj 
Hofih-a-i'-ah 
Hosh'-a-ma 
Ho-she'-a 
Ho'-tham 
Ho'-than 
Ho'.thir 
Huk'-kok 
Hul 

Hul'-dah 
Hum'-tah 
Hu'-pham 
Hu'-pham-ites 
Hup'-pah 
Hup'-pim 
Hur 
Hu'-nu 
Hu'-ram 
Hu'-ri 
Hu'.shali 
Ha'-shai 
Hu'-sham 
Ha'-shath-ito 
Hu'-shim 
Ha'*&hub 
Ha-sha'-bah 
Ha'-zoth 
Hnz'-zab 
Hy-das'-pes 
Hy-e'-no 
Hj-mes-e -ui 



IB 



IM 



IS 



IT 



I. 



Ib'-har 

Ib'-le-am 

Ib-nei'-ari 

Ib-ni'-jah 

Ib'-ri 

IV-zan 

Icb'-a-bod 

I-co'-ni-um 

Id'-a-lan 

Id'-bash 

Id'-do 

Id'-n-cl 

Id-u-mae'-a 

Id-u-mae'-ans 

r-gai 

Ig-da-li'-nli 

Ig-e-ab'-a-rira 

Ig'-e-al 

r-jon 

Dt'-kesh 

r-lai 

Im 

Im'-lah 

Im'-mah 

Im-man'-u-el 



Im'-mer 
Im'-na, or 
Im'-nah 
Im'-rah 
Im'-ri 
I-o'-ta 

Iph-c-dei'-ah 
Ir 

r-ra 
r.rad 
I'-ram 
r-ri 

I-ri'-jali 
Ir'-na-hasb 
I'-ron 
Ir'-pe-el 
Ir-she'-mish 
r-ru 

I'-sa-ac T-zak 
I-sai'-ah 
Is'-cah 
Ic-car'-i-ot 
Is'-da-el 
Isb'-bah 
Ish'-bak 



Isb'-bi Be'-uob 

Isb'-bo-sbeth 

r-slii 

I-sbi'-ah 

I-sbi'-jab 

Ish'-ma 

Ish'-ma-cl 

Ish'-ma-el-itcs 
I Isb -raa-r-abi 
> Ish'-me-rai 
.r-shod 
; Ish'-pan 
jlsh'-tob 
, Isb'-u-a 

Ish'-u-fu 

Is-ma-chi'-ah 

Is>ma-i'-ali 

Is'-pab 

Is'-ra-el 

Is'-ra-el-ites 

Is'-sa-char 

Is-tal-ca'-ms 

Is'-u-i 

Is'-u-ites 



Ith'-a-i or It'-a-i 

It'-a-ly 

Itli'-a-mar 

Ith'-i-el 

Ith^mah 

Itb'-uan 

Ith'-ra 

Ith'-ran 
I Ith'-re-am 
] Ith'-rites 
: It'-tah Ka'-zin 
! It'-ta-i 

It-u-re'-a 

r-vali 

Iz'-e-har 

IZ-har * 

Iz'-hai--ite 

Iz-ra-hi'-ah 

Iz'-ra-hitc 

Iz-ra-i'-ah or 
Is-ra-i'-ah 

Iz'-re-el 

Iz'-ri 

Iz'-rites 



J. 



Ja'-a-kan 


Ja-a'-zali 


Jab'-neh . 


Ja-ak'-o-bah 


Ja-az-a-ni'-ali 


Ja'-cbah 


Ja-a'-Ia 


Ja-a'-zur 


Ja'-chin 


Ja-a'-lali 


Ja-a-zi'-ah 


Ja'-chm-ites 


Ja-a'-lam 


Ja-a'-zi-el 


Ja'-cob 


Ja-a'-nai 


Ja'-bal 


Ja-co^biia 


Ja-ar-e-or'-e- 


Jab'-bok 


Ja'-da 


gim 


Ja'-besh 


Jad-du'-a 


Ja-as-a-ni'-a 


Ja'-bez 


Ja'-don 


Ja'-a-saa 


Ja'-bin 


Ja'-el 


Ja-a'-fii-el 


JaV-ne-el 


Ja'-gnr 



Jab 

Ja-ba'-le-el 

Ja-hal'-e-el 

Ja'-hath 

Ja^-baz 

Ja-ha'-za 

Ja-ba'>zali 

Ja-ba-zi'-ah 

Ja-lia'-zi-el 

Jah'-da-i 

Jah'-di-el 



JA 



JA 



J£ 



Jfi 



Jah'-do 

Jah'-le-el 

Jali'-le-el-itos 

Jah'-ma-i 

Jah'-zah 

Jab'-ze-el 

Jah'«zi-el 

Jali'-ze-el*ite8 

Jah'-ze-rah 

Ja'-ir 

Ja'-ijvites 

Ja'-i-rua "1 

Ja'-kan 

Ja'-keh 

Ja'-kiin 

Jak'-kim 

Ja'-lon 

Jam'-bres 

Jam'-bri 

James 

Ja'-min 

Ja'-min>ite8 

Jam'4ecli 

Jam -zia-aii 

Jam-ni'-a 

Jam'-nites 

Jan'-na 

Jan'-nes 

Ja-no'-ali 

Ja-no'-hah 

Ja'-num 

Ja'>phet 

Ja'-phetb 

Ja-phi'-ah 

JaphMet 

Japh'-le-ti 

Ja'-pho 

Jar 

Ja'-rah 

Ja'-reb 

Ja'-red 

Jar-e-si'-ab 

Jar'-ba 

Ja'-rib 

Jar'.muth 

Ja-ro'-ah 

^to'-ael 



Ja'-sbem 

Ja'-sben 

Ja'-sber 

Ja-sbo'-be-am 

Jasb'-ab 

Jasb'-u-bi 
Le'-bem 

Jasb'-ub-ites 

Ja'-si-el 

Ja-su'-bu8 

Ja'-tal 

Jatb'-ni-el 

Jat'-tir 

Ja'-van 

Ja'-zar 

Ja'-zer 

Ja'-zi-el 

Ja'-ziz 

Je'-a-rim 

Je-at'-e-rai 

Je-ber-e-cbi'-ab 

Je'-bus 

Jo-bu'-si 

JeV-u-sites 

Jec-a-mi'-«b 

Jec-o-li'-ab 

Jec-o-ni'-ah 

Je-dai'-a 

Je-dal'-ah 

Jed-de'-us 

Jed'-du 

Je-dei'-ah 

Je-di'-a-el 

Jed*>i-ab 

Jed-e-di'-ab 

Jo'-di-el 

Jed'-a-than 

Je-e'-li 

Je-e'-zer 

Je-e'-zor-itc8 

Je'-gar Sa-ba- 
du'-tba 

Je-ba^le-el 

Je-bal'-e-l*)l 

Je-ba'-zi-el 

Jeb'dei'-ab 
', Je-ber-el 
I Je-bez'-e-kel 



Je-bi'-ah 

Je-lii'-el 

Je-bi'-e-li 

Je-bish'-a-i 

Je-bis-ki'-ab 

Je-bo'-a-dab 

Je-bo-ad'-dan 

Je-bV-a-baz 

Je-bo'-ash 

Je-bo'-ba-dab 

Je-bo'-a-nan • 

Je-boi'-a-cbin 

Je-boi'-a-da 

Je-boi'-a-kim 

Je-boi'-a-rib 

Je-boa'>a-dab • 

Je-bon'-a-tban 

Je-bo'-ram 

Je-bo-sbab'-O' 

atb 
Je-bosb'-a-pbat 
Je-bosb'«e-ba 
Je-bosV-u-a 
Jb-ho'-vah 
Je-bo'-vab 

jr-reb 
Je-bo'-vah 

Nis'-M 
Je-bo'-vah 

Sba'-lom 
Je-bo'-vab 

Sbam'-mab 
Je-bo'-vab Tsid'. 

ke-nu 
Je-hoz'-a-bad 
Je'-bu 
Je-bub'-bah 
Je'-ba-oal 
Je'-bud 
Je-bu'-di 
Je-bu-di'-jah 
Je'-bush 
Je-i'-el 
Je-kib'-ze-el 
Jek-a^me''-am 
Jek>a-mi'-ah 
Jo-ku'-ibi-el 
Jem'-i-mah 



Jem-u'-el 
Jepb'-tbab 
Je-pban'-neh 
Je'-rah 
Je-rabm'-e-el 
Je-rabm'-e -el- 
ites 
Jei^-e-cbos 
Je'-red 
Jer'-e-mai 
Jer-e-mi'*ah 
Jer'-e-moth 
Jer'-e-mouth 
Je-ri'*ah 
Jer'4-bai 
Jei<-i-cho 
Je'-ri-el 
Je-ri'-jah 
Jer'-i-motb 
Je'-ri-otb 
Jer'-o-don 
Jer'-o-bam 
Jer-o-bo'-am 
Je-rub'-ba-al 
Je-rub'-e-aheth 
Jei<-a-el 
Je-ru'-sa-lem 
Je-m'-sba 
Je-sai'-ab 
Jesb-a-i'-ab 
Jesb'-a-nab 
Jesb-ar^-e-lah 
Jesb-eb'-e-ah 
Jesb-eb'-e-ab 
Je'-sber 
Jesb'-i-mon 
Je-sbisb'-a-i 
Jesb-o-ba-i'-ah 
Jesb'-u-a 
Jeah'-u-nui 
Je-si'-^ 
Je-sim'-i-el 
Jes'-se 
Jes'-a-a 
Jes'-u-i 
Jb^-sus 
Je'-tber 
Je'-theth 



JE 



JO 



JO 



JO 



Jeth'.lah 
Je'-thro 
Je'-tnr 
Je'-u-el 
Je'-nsh 
Je'-uz 
Jew'-ry 
Jez-a-oi'-ah 
JeZ-e-bel 
Je-ze'-lu8 
Je'-zer 
Je'-zer-ites 
Je-zi'-ah 
Je'-zi-el 
Jez-li'-oh 
Jez'-o-ar 
Jez-ra-hi'-ah 
Jez'-re-el 
Jez'-re-el-ite 
JeZ-re-el-i-tess 
JiV-sam 
Jid'-laph 
Jim 

Jim'-la, or Im'-la 
Jun'-na, or 
Jim'-nah 
Jim'-mtes 
Jiph'-tah 
Jiph'-thah<*el 
Jo'-ab 



Jo'-a-chaz 

Jo'-a-da'-nuf 

Jo'-ah 

Jo'-a-haz 

Jo'-a-kin 

Jo-an'-na 

Jo-an'-nan 

Jo'-ash 

Jo'-a-thaxn 

Jo-a-zaV-dtts 

Job Jdbe 

Jo'-bab 

Joch'-e-bed 

Jo'-da 

Jo'-ed 

Jo'.el 

Jo-e'-Iah 

Jo-e'-zer 

Jog'-be'-ah 

Jog'-U 

Jo'-ha 

Jo-ba'-nan 

John Jon 

Joi'-a-da 

Joi'-a-kim 

Joi'-a-rib 

Jok'-de-am 

Jo'-kim 

Jok'-me-an 

Jok'-ne-am 



■ 

I 



Jok'-shaoL 
Jok'-tan 
Jok'-tbe^ 
Jo'-na 
Jon'-a-dab 
Jo'-nah 
Jo'-nan 
Jo'-nas 
Jon'-a-tban 
Jo'-nath E'-Um 
Re-cho'-cbim 
Jop'-pa 
Jo'-ra 
Jo'-rah 
Jo'-ram 
Jor^-dan 
Jor'-i-bas 
Jo'-rim 
Jor'-ko-am 
Jos'-a-bad 
Jos'-a-pbat 
Jo8-a-pbi'-as 
Jo'-se 
Jos'-e-dech 
Jo'-se-el 
Jo'-seph 
Jo'-fles 
Josb'-a-bad 
Jo'-sbab 



I Josb'^upbat 
JoBh-a-Yi'«ah 
Josh-bek'- 
Josb'-u-a 
Jo^'-ah 
Jo-si'-as 
Jo6-i>bi'-ah 
Jos-i-pbi'-alt 
Jo-si'-pbus 
Jot'-bah 
Jot'-bath 
Jot'-ba-tba 
Jo'-tham 
Joz'-a-bad 
Joz'-a-cbar 
Joz'-a-dak 
Ju'-bal 
Ju'-cal 
Ju'-dah 
Ju'-daa 
Jade 
Ju-dte'-a 
Ju'-ditb 
Ju'-el 
Ju'-li-a 
Ja'-ni-a 
Ja>8bab'-be-sed 
Jus'-tu8 
Jut'-tab 



K. 



Kab 

KaV-ze-el 
Ka'-des 
Ka'-desb, or 

Ca'-desh 
Ka'>desh Bar^- 

ne-a 
Kad'-mi-d 
K<«i'-mon-ite8 
Kal-laM 
Ka'-nah 
Ka-rp'-ab 



Kar'-ka-a 

Kar'-kor 

Kar'-na-im 

Kar'-tab 

Kar'-tan 

Ke'.dar 

Eed'-e-mab 

Ked'-e-motb 

Ke'^esb 

Ke*bel'-a-tban 

KeiMah 

Ke-bu'-ab 



Kel'-i-ta 
Kel-katb-baz-u'- 

rim 
Kem-u'-el 
Ke'-nab 
Ke'-nan 
Ke^natb 
Ke'-naz 
Ke'-nites 
Een'-niz-zites 
Ke'-ri-oth 
Ke-roa 



Ker - en - bap' 

pnck 
Ker-en-hap'-pvk 
Ke-tu'-ra 
Ke-tu -rab 
Ke-zi'.a 
Ke'-ziz 
KiV-rotb HaU 

ta'-a-yab 
Eib'-za-iin 
iKid'-ron 
Ei'-uab 



KI 



KI 



KI 



KO 



Kir 

Kir-har^a-seih 
Kir'-ke-resh 
Kir'-i-eth, or 
Kir'.jath 
Kir'-jath A^-ba 
Kir'-jath A'-im 
Kir'-jath A'-rim 
Kir'-jath A'-ri-us 
Kir'-jath Ba'-al 



Kb'-jath 

Hu'-zoth 
Kir'-jath 

Je'-a-rim 
Kir'-jath 

San'-nah 
Kir'-jath 

Se'-pher 
Kh^-i-oth 
Kish 



Kish'-i 
Kish'-i-on 
Ki'-shoh, or 

Ki'-son 
Kith'-lish 
Kit'-ron 
Kif-tim 
Ko'-a 
Ko'-hath 
Ko'»hath-ite8 



Kol-a-i'-ah 

Ko'-rah 

Ko'-rah-ites 

Ko'-rath-ites 

Kor'-hite 

Kor'-hites 

Kor'-ites 

Ko'-ro 

Koz 

Kush-ai'-nli 



L. 



La'-a-dah 

La'-a-daa 

La'-ban 

Lab'>a-na 

La'-chish 

lia-cu'-nns 

La'-dan 

La'-el 

La'-had 

La-hai'-roi 

Lah'-man 

Lah'-mas 

Lah'-ini 

La'-ish 

La'-kum 

La'-mech 

Lap-i'-doth 

La-se'-a 

La'-shah 

La-sha'-ron 



Las'-the-nes 


Le-nm'-mim 


lAz'-a-nu 


Lib'-a-nos 


Le'-ah 


Lib'-nah 


Leb'-a-nah 


Lib'-ni 


Leb'-a-non 


Lib'>nite8 


Leb'-a-oth 


Lib'-ya 


Leb-be'-us 


Lig-nal'-oes 


Le-bo'-nah 


Li'-gure 


Le'-chah 


Lik'-hi 


Le'-ha-bim 


Lo-am'-mi 


Le'-hi 


Lod 


Lem'-u-el 


Lod'-e-bar 


Le'-shem 


Log 


Let'-tiis 


Lo'-is 


Le-tu'-sbim 


Lo Ru'-ha-mah 


Le'-vi 


Lot 


Le-vi'-a-than 


Lo'-tan 


Le'-vU 


Loth-a-8a'-bu8 


Le'-vites 


Lo'-zon 


Le-vit'-i-cua 





Lu'-bim 

Lu'-bims 

Lu'-cas 

Lu'-ci-fer 

Lu'-ci-us 

Lud 

Lu'-dim 

Lu'-hith 

Luke 

Luz 

Ljc-a-o'-nift 

Ljc'-ca 

Ljd'-da 

Lyd'-i-a 

Ly-sa'.ni-as 

Lys'-i-a \ 

Lys'-i-aa 
Lyg'-tra 



M. 



Ma -a-cah 
Ma'-a-chah 
Ma-ach'-a-thi 
Mt -ach'-ath-ites 
Ma-ad'-ai 
la-a-dl'-ah 



Ma-a'-i 
Ma-al'-eh 

A-crab'-bim 
Ma'-a-nai 
Ma'-a-rath 
Ma-a-sei'-ah 



Ma-a-si'-ah 

Ma'-ath 

Ma'-az 

Ma-a-zi'-ah 

Mab'-da-i 

Mao'-a-lon 



Mac'-ca-bces 

Mac'-€a-bffi'-i;s 

Mach'-be-nah 

Mach'-be-nai 

Aia'^hi 

Ma'-ohir 



f 



MA 

Ma'-chir-ites 

Mach^-mas 

Mach-na-de'-bai 

Mach-pe'-lali 

Mach-ho'-loth 

Ma'-cron 

Mad'-a-i 

Ma-di'-a-bun 

Ma-di'-ali 

Ma'-di-an 

Mad-man'-nah 

Ma'-don 

Ma-e'-lus 

Mag'-bish 

Mag'-da-Ia 

Mag'-da>lcn 

Mag-da-le'-ne 

Mag'-di-el 

Ma'-gog 

Ma'-gor Mis'-sa- 

bib 
Mag'-pi-ash 
Ma'-ha-lah 
Ma'-ha-lath 

Lo-an'-noth 
Ma'-ha-lath 

Mas'-chil 
Mflr-ha'-le-el 
Ma'-ha-li 
Ma-ha-na'-im 
Ma'-ha-neh Dan 
Ma'-ha-nem 
Ma-har'-a-i 
Ma'-nath 
Ma'-ha-vites 
Ma'-haz 
Ma-ha'-zi-otb 
Ma'-her-shal'-al- 

hash'-baz 
Mah'-lah 
Mab'-li 
Mab'-lites 
Mab'-lon 
Mai-aii'-e-as 
^la'-kas 
Ma'-ked 
Mak-e'-loth 
Mak-ke'-dah 



MA 

Mak'-teAh 

Mal'-a-chi 

Mal'-cham 

Mal-chi'-ah 

Mal'-chi-el 

Mal'-chi-el-ites 

Mal-chi'-jah 

Mal'-cbi'-ram 

Mal-chi-shu'-ah 

Mal'-chom 

Mal'-chus 

Mal'-las 

Mal'-lo-tbi 

MalMoth 

Ma-mal'-as 

Mam'-mon 

Mam-ni-ta-nai'- 

mus 
Mam'-re 
Ma-mu'-cus 
Man'-a-en 
Man'-a-hath 
Man'-a-hem 
Ma- na'-heth-ites 
Man-as- se'-as 
Ma-nas'-seh 
Ma-nas'-sltes 
Ma'-neh 
Man-ha-na'-lim 
Ma'-ni 
Man'-na 
Ma-no'>ah 
Ma'-och 
Ma'-on 
Ma'-on-ites 
Ma'-ra 
Ma'-rah 
Mar'-a^ah 
Mar a-nath'-p 
Mar-do-che'-ns 
Ma-re'-shah 
Mar'-i-sa 
Mark 
Mar'-motli 
Ma'-roth 
Mar'-re-kah 
Mar'-se-na 
Mar'-te-ra 



MA 

Mar'-tha 

Ma'-ry 

Mas'-chil 

Mas'-e-loth 

Mash 

Ma'-shal 

Mas'-man 

Mas'-moth 

Mas'-re-kah 

Ma'-sa 

Mas'-sah 
I Mas-si'-as 
fMa'-tred 
IMa'-tri 

Mat'-tan 

Mat'-tan-ah 

Mat-tan-i'-ah 

Mat'-ta-tha 

Mat-ta-tlii'-as 

Mat-te-na'-i 

Mat'-than 

Mat'- that 

Mat-tlie'-las 

Mat'-thew 

Mat-thi'-as 

Mat-ti-thi'-ah 

Maz-i-ti'-as 

Maz-za'-roth 

Md'-ah 

Me-a'-ni 

Me-a'-rah 

Me-bu'-nai 

Mech'-e-rath 

Mech'-e-rath-ite 

Me'-dad 

Med'-a-lah 

Me'-dan 
1 Med'-e-ba 

Medes 

Me'-di-a 

Me'-di-an 

Me-e'-da 

Me-gid'-do 

Me-gid'-don 

Me-ha'-U 

Mc-het'-a-bel 

Me-hi'-da 

Me'-hir 



ME 

Me-hol'-atli- 'ito 

Me-hu'-ja-cl 

Me-hu'-man 

Me-hu'-nim 

Me-hu'-nims 

Me-jar'-kon 

Mek'-o-nah 

Mel-a-ti'ah 

Mel'-chi 

Mel-chi'-ah 

Mel-chi'-as 

Mel'-chi-el 

Mel-chiz'-e-dek 

Mel-chi-shu'-a 

Me-le'-a 

Me'-lech 

Mel'-li-cu 

Mel'-i.ta 

Mel'-zar 

Mem'-phis 

Me-mu'-can 

Men'-a-hem 

Me'-nen 

Me'-ne 

Me'-nith 

Men'-o-thai 

Me-on'-e-iiem 

Meph'-a-ath 

Me-phib'-o-sheth 

Me'-rab 

Mer-ari'-ah 

Me-rai'-oth 

Me'-ran 

Mer'-a-ri 

Mer'-ar-ites 

Mer-a-tha'-im 

Me'-red 

Mer'-e-motb 

Me'-re» 

Mer -i-oaa 

Mer'-i-bah 

Ka'-desh 
Me-rib'-ba-al 
Mer'-i-moth 
Me-ro'-dach 

Bal'.a-dan 
Me'-rom 
Me-ron'-bth-ite 



ME 



MI 



MI 



MO 



Me'-roB 
M«'.ruUi 
Me'.sech JVe'-tel 
Me'-dia 
Me'-shach 
Mef'oshecb 1 

Meah-el-e-mi'-ah 

Mesh-ezl'-a^bel 

kieak-ez'-iubeel 

MeBh-il-la'-mith 

Mesh-il'-le- moth 

Me^ho'-bah 

Me-shur-lam 

Me-shul'-le-mith 

Mes'-o-bah 

Mes'-o-ba-ite 

Mes-o-po-ta'- 

Mes-si'-ah 
Mes-ai'-as 
Me-te'-rus 
Me'-theg Am'- 

mah 
Meth'-ro-dath 
Me-thu'-sa-el 
Me-thii''-8&>la 
Me-thu'-se-lah 
Me-u'-nim 
Mez^-a^hab 
Mi'-a-min 
MiV-har 
Mib'-sam 



Mib'.zar 

Mi'^ah 

Mi-cai'^ah 

Mi'^ba 

Mi'-cha-el 

Mi'-chah 

Mi'-chai'-ali 

Mi'-cbal 

Micb'-mas 1 

Mich'-masb 

MicV-me-ihali 

Mich'-ri 

Mich'-tam 

Mid'-din 

Mid'4-an 

Mid'-i-an-ites 

Mig'.da.lel 

Mig'.dal Gad 

Mig'^ol 

Mig^-ron 

M|j'-a-min 

Mik'-loth 

Mik-nei'-ah 

Mil-a-la'-i 

MQ'-cah 

Mil'-cbah 

MU'^ha 

Mil'-com 

Ma'-lo 

Mi'.na 

Mi-ni'-a-miii 

Min'-ui 



IlkTin'-nitb 
'Miph'.kad 

Mi/.i-am 

Mur'-ma 

Mis'-gab 

Mish'-o-el 

Mi'-shal 

Mi'-sham 

Mi'-she-al 

Mish'-ma 

Mish-man'-na 

Mish^-ra-ites 

Mis'-par 

Mis'-pe-reth 

Mifl'-pha 

Mis'-phah 

Mis'-ra-im 

Mis'-re-photb- 
I ma'-im 

Mith'-cah 

Mith'-nite 

Mith'-ri-dath 

Mi'-zar 

Mk'-pah 

Miz'-peh 

Miz'ra-iin 

Miz'-zah 

Mna'-8on Na'-9on 

Mo'-ab 

Mo'-ab-ites 

: Mo'-a-di'-ah 



Mock'-mur 



Mock'-ram 

Mo'-din 

Mo'^th 

Mor-a-dah 

MoMech Mo'-IA 

Mo'.U 

Mo'-Ud 

Mo'-loch Mo'-hh 

Mom'-dis 

Mo-o-si'-as 

Mo'-rasb-ite 

Mo'-ras-tbite 
'Mcx^-de-cai 
I Mo'-reh 
• Mor^-esb-cth 
Gatb 

Mo-ri'-ah 

Mo-se'-ra 
! Mo.4e'-rah 

Mo-se'-rotk 

Mo'-ses Mo'zes 

Mo-8ol'-lam 

Mo-sul'-la-mon 

Mo'-ca 

Mo'-zah 

Mup'-pim 

Mu'-fihi 

Mu'-shites 

Mnth-lab'-ben 

Myn'-dos 

M/-ra 

Myt-e-le'-ne 

\ 



N. 



Na-am 

Na-aF>mah 

Na'-a-man 

Na'-a-math-ites 

Na^a-mitcs 

Na'-a-rah 

Na'-a-rai 

Na'-a-ran 

Na'-a-rath 



Na-asb'-ou 

Na'-a-tbus 

Na'-bal 

Nab-a'-ri»a8 

Na-ba-the'-ans 

Na'-bath-ites 

Na'-both 

Na'-cbon 

Na'-ohor 



Na'-dab 

Na^dab'-a-tba 

Nag'-ge 

Na.baMi.el 

Na.bal'.lal 

Na-ba'Jol 

Na'-bam 

Na-hain'>a-Qi 

Na-bar'^i 



Na'-baah 

Na'.hatb 

Nah-bi' 

Na'.ha.bi 

Na'-hor 

Nab'-Bbon 

Na'-bum 

NaM-^na 

Na'-im 



NA 



NE 



NE 



NI 



Na'-in 
Nai'-oth 
Na-i:e'-a 
Na'-o-mi 
Na'-pish 
Naph'-i-ri 
Naph'-ta-li 
Naph'-thar 
Naph'-tu-him 
Nas'-bas 
Na'-slioa 
Na'-sith 
Na'-sor 
Na'-than 
Na-tban'-a-el 
Nath-a^ni'-as 
Na'-than 
Melech 
Na'-ve 
Na'-iun 
Naz-a-rene' 
Naz-a-renes' 
Naz'-a-reth 
Naz'-a-rite 
Ne'-ah 
Ne-a-ri'-ah 
NeV-a-i 
Ne-bai'-oth 
Ne-ba'-joth 



Ob-a-di'-ah 

O'-bal 

(y-bed 

C-bed E'-dom 

y-beth 

O'-ba 

C-both 

O'-chi-el 

Oo-i-de'-lu8 1 

0s-i-de'4ui J 

Oc'-i-na Ot^'i-na 

Oc'-rau 

C-ded 

0-dor-lam 

Od-on-ar'-kes 

Og 



Ne-bal'-lat 
Ne'-bat 
Ne'-bo 
Neb-uchad-nez'- 

zar 
Neb-u-chod - on'- 

o-sor 
Ncb-u-chad-rez'- 

zar 
Neb-u-chas'-ban 
Neb-u-zar'-a-dan 
Ne'-cho 
Ne-co'-dan 
Ned-a-bi'-ah 
l^e-e-mi'-aa 
Neg'-i-noth 
Ne-bel'-a-mite 
Ne-he-mi'-ah 
Ne-he-mi'-as 
Ne'-hum 
Nc-hush'-ta 
Ne-hush'-tah 
Ne-husV-tan 
Ne'-i-el 
Ne'-keb 
Ne-ko'-da 
Nem-u'-el 
Nem-u'-el-ites 
Ne'-pheg 



Ne'-phi 
Ne'-phis 
Ne'-pbish 
Ne-phish'-e-Bim 
. Neph'-tha-li 
Nep'-tho-ah 
Neph'-tu-im 
Ne-phu'-sim 
Nor 

Ne'-re-ns 
Ner'-gal 
Ner'-gal Sha-re'- 

zer 
Ne'-ri 
Ne-ri'-ah 
Ne-than'-e-el 
Netb-a-ni'-ah 
Neth'-i-nims 
Ne-to'-phah 
Ne-toph'-a-thi 
Ne-toph'-ath-ites 
Ne-zi'-ah 
Ne'-zib 
Nib'-bas 
Nib'-shan 
Nic-o-de'-mus 
I Nic-o-la'-i-tanes 
I Nic'-o-las 
I Nim'-rah 



o. 



C-had 

O'-hel 

Ol'-a-nras 

O-lym'-pas 

Om-a-e'-ru8 

O'-mar 

O-me'-ga 

O'-mer 

Om'-ri 

On 

O'-nam 

O'-nan 

0-nes'-i-mu8 

On-e-siph'-o-rus 

O-ni'-a-res 

O-ni'-as 



} 



Nim'-rim 

Nim'-rod 

Nim'-shi 

Nin'-e-ve 

Nin'-e-veli 

Nin'-e-vite» 

Ni'-san 

Nis'-roch "1 

Ni/-rok J 

No-a-di'-ai 

No'-ah 

Nob 

No'-bah 

Nod 

No'-dab 

No'-e-ba 

No'-ga, or 

No'-gah 
No'-hah 
Nom 

Nom'-a^es 
Non 

Noph Noff 
No'-phah 
No-me'.ni-ua 
Nun, the father 

of Joshua 
Nym'-pha« 



C-no 
0'-nu8 
O-ny'-as 
On'-y-cha 

C-nyx 
I O'.phel 
O'-oher 
O'-phir 
Oph'-ni 
Oph'-rah 
O'-reb 

Cren, or C-nin 
O-ri'-on 
(V-nan 
Or'.phah (V-/a 



Or-tho-si'-as 

O-sai'-as 

O-se'-as 

O'-see 

O'-she-a 

Os'-prey 

Os'-si-frage 

Oth'-ni 

Oth'-ni-el 

Oth-o-ni'-as 

(y.zem 

O-zi'-as 

O'-zi-el 

Oz'-ni 

OZ-uites 

O-zo'-ra 



r j\ 



V I."*. 



PH 



PH 



P. 



Pa'-a-bai 

Pa'-dan 

Pa'-dan A'-ram 

Pa'-don 

Pa'-gi^l 

Pa'-hath Mo'-ab 

Pa'-i 

Pa'-lal 

Pal'-es-tine 

PalMu 

Pal'-lu-ites 

Pal'-ti 

Pal'-ti-el 

Pal'-tite 

Pari'-nag 

Par'-a-dise 

Pa'-rah 

Pa'-ran 

Par'-bar 

Par-mash'-ta 

Par'-me-nas 

Par'-nach 

Par'-nath 

Pa'-ro?Ji • 

Par-sban'-da-tha 

Par'-u-ah 

Par-va'-im 

Pa'-sach 

Pas-dam'-mim 

Pa-se'-ab 

Pasb'-ur 

Pass'-o-ver 

Pat'-a-ra 

Pa-the'-u8 

Patb'-ros 

Patb-ru'-sim 

Pat'-ro-bas 

Pa'-u 

Paul 

Ped'-a-heZ 



Ped'-ab-zur 
Ped-ai'-ab 
Pe'-kah 
Pek-a-bi'-ali 
Pe'-kod 
Pel-a-i'-ab 
Pel-a-H'-ab 
Pel-a-ti'-ab 
Pe'-leg 
PeMet 
Pe'-letb 
Pe'-letb-ites 
Pe-li'-as 
Pel'-ou-ite 
Pe-ni'-el 
Pe-nin'-nab 
Pen'-ni-nab 
Pen-tap'-o-lis 
Pen'-ta-teucb 
Pen^-ta-teuJs 
Pen-'te-cost 
' Pen'-te-coast 
Pe-nu'-el 
Pe'-or 
Per'-a-zim 
Pe'-resb 
Pe'-rez 

Pe'-rez Uz'-za 
Per'-ga 
Per'-ga-mos 
Pe-ri'-da 
Per'-iz-zites 
Per'-me-nas 
Per-u'-da 
Peth-a^bi'-a 
Pe'-tbor 
Pe-tbu'-ol 
Pe-ul'-tbai 
Pbao'-a-reth 



} 



} 



Pbai -sur 
Phal-dai'-us 
Pha-lo'-as 
Pba'-leg 
Pbal'-lu 
Pbal'-ti 
Phal'-ti-el 
Pba-nu'-el 
Phar'-a-cim 
Pba'-ra-ohl 
Fa'-ro J 
; Pbar-a-tbo'-ni 
Pha'-rez 
Pba'-rez-ites 
Phar'-i-secs 
Pha'-rosh 
Pbar'-par 
Pbar'-zites 
Pba'-se-ab 
Pba-se'-lis 
Pbas'-i-ron 
Pbe-'be 
Pbe-ni'-ce 
Pbib'-e-setb 
Phi'-col 
Pbi-lar'-ches 
Pbi-le'-mon 
Phi-le'-tus 
Pbi-Us'-tU 
Pbi-lis'-tim 
Pbi-lis'-tines "I 
. FUW-tim J 
. Pbi-lol'-o-gus 
Phil-o-me'-tor 
Pbin'-e-es 
Pbin'-c-bas 
Pbi'-son 
Pble'gon 
Pbo'-ros 



Pbul, rhymes dull 
Pbur 
Phu'-rab 
Pbut, rhymes nut 
Pbu'-vah 
Pby-gel'-lus 
Pby-lac'-te-ries 
Pi-ba-bi'-rotb 
Pi'-late 
Pil'-dasb 
PU'-e-tha 
PU'-tiu 
Pi'-non 
Pi'-ra 
Pi'-ram 
Pir'-a-tbon 
Pb<-a-tbon-ite 
Pis'-gab 
Pr-son 
Pis'-pab 
Pi'-tbon 
Pocb'-e-retU 
Pon'-ti-us 
Pi'-late 
Por'-a-tha 
Pot'-i-pbar 
Po-tiph'-e-ra 
Procb'-o-rus 
Pu'-a, or Pu'-ab 
Pa'-dens 
Pu'-bites 
Pol, rhymes dui 
Pu'-nites 
Pu'-non 
Pur, or Pu'-rin 
Put, rhymes nut 
Pu-te'-o-li 
Pu'-ti-el 



RA 



RA 



K£ 



RS 



R. 



Ra'-a-mau 
Ra-a-mi'-ah 
Ra-am'-ses 
Rab'-bfih 
Rab'-bath 
Rab'-bat 
Rab'-bi 
RaV-bith 
Rab-bo'-ni 
Rab'-mag 
Rab'-sa-ces 
Rab'-sa-ris 
Rab''Sha-kch 
Ra'-ca, orRa'-cha 
Ra'-cab 
Ra'-cal 
Ra'-chab 
Ra'-chel 
Rad'-da-i 
Ra'-gau 
Ra'-ges 
Rag'-ti-a 
Ra-gu'-el 
Ra'-hab 
Ra'-ham 
Ra'-kem 
Rak'-kath 
Rak'-kon 
Ram 

Ra'-roa, or 
Ra -mah 



} 



Ra'-math 
Ra-math-a'-im 
Ram'-a-them 
Ra'-math-ite 
Ra'-math Le'-hi 
Rft'-math Mis'- 

peh 
Ra-me'-ses 
Ra-mi'-ah 
Ra'-moth 
Ra'-moth Gil'- 

e-ad 
Ra'-pha 
Ra'-pha-el 
Raf'phel 
Ra'-phah 
Raph'-a-im 
Ra'-phon 
Ra'-phu 
Ras'-sis 
Rath'-u-mus 
Ra'-zis 
Re-a-i'-ah 
Re'-ba 
Re-bec'-ca 
Re'-chab 
Re'-chab-ites 
Re'-chah R«f-ka 
Re-el-ai'-ah 
Re-el-i'-as 
R<>-e-8ai'-as 



Re'-gem, ihe g 

hard 
Re-gem'-me-lech 
Re'-gom 
Re-ha-bi'-ah 
Re'-hob 
Re-ho-bo'-am 
Re-bo'-both 
Re'-hu 
Ro'-hum 
Re'- 

Ro'-kem 
Rem-a-li'-ab 
Re'-meth 
Rem'-mon 
Rem'-mon 

Meth'-o-ar 
Rem'-phan 
Rem'-phis 
Re'-pha-el 
Re'-pbah 
Reph-a-i'-iih 
Reph'-a-im 
Reph'-a-ims 
Reph'-i-dim 
Re'- sen 
Re'-sheph 
Re'-u 
Reu'-ben 
Re-u'-el 
Reu'>znah 



l-iU 



Re'-zeph 

Re-zi'-a 

Re'-zin 

Re'zon 

Rhe'-gi-um 

Be'-je-tim 

Rhe'-sa Re* 

Rho'-da 

Rhod'-o-cu8 

Ri'-bai 

Rib'-lath 

Rim'-mon 

Rim'-monPa'-rci 

Rin'-nah 

Ri'-phath 

Rf/'faih 

Ris'-sah 

Rith'-mah 

Ris'-pah 

Ro-ge'-lim 

Roh'-gah Ro'-fja 

Ro'-i-mus 

Ro-mam-ti-e-'zci 

Rosh 

Ru'-b J • 

Ru'-fus 

Ru'-ha-niah 

Ru'-mah 

Rus'-ti-cns 

Ruth RwfUi 



I 



s. 



Sa-bac-tiia'-ni 

Sab'-a-oth 

SiV-bat 

SaV-a-tus 

Sab'-ban 

Sab'-bath 

Sab-ba>the'-u8 



Sab-be'-us 

Sab-de'-us 

Sab'-di 

Sa-be'-ang 

Sa'-bi 

Sab'-tah 

Sab'-te-cha 



Sa'-car 

Sad-a-mi'-as 

Sa'-das 

Sad-de'-ui 

Sad'-duc 

Sad'-du-coes 

Sa'-doo 



Sa-ha-dn'-thf 

Je'-gar 
Sa'-la 
Sa'-lah 
Sal-a-sad'ofifi 
Sa-la'-thi- el 
Sal^-cah 



SA 



SA 



SE 



sn 



Sal-chah 

Sa'-!em 

Sa'.lim 

Sol'-la-i 

SalMu 

Sal'.lum 

Sal-ln'-nms 

6al'-ma, or 

Sal'-mah 
Sal'-mon 
Sal-mo'-ne 
SaMom 
Sa-lo'-me 
SaMu 
SaMom 
Sam'-a-el 
Sa-mai'-as 
Sa-ma'-ri-a, or 

Sam-a-ri'-a 
Savinar'-i-tanB 
Sam'-a-tus 
Sa-mei'-us 
Sam'-gar Ne'-bo 
Sa'.mi 
Sa'-mis 
Som'-Iali 
Sam'-mus 
Samp'-sa-mes 
Sam'-son 
Sam'«u>el 
San-a-bas'-sa-mf 
San'-a-aib 
SaD-balMat 
San'-he-drim 
San-san'-nali 
Saph 
Sa'-phat 
Saph-a-ti'-as 
Saph'-ir 
Sa'-pheth 
Sap-phi'-ra 
Sap'-pfaira 
Sar-a-bi'-aa 
Sa'.ra, or Sa'-nii 
Sar-a-i'-ah 
Sa-rai^aa 
i^a-rain'*ft-cl 
Sar'-a-mcd 



Sa'-raph- 

Sar-cbed'-o-nns 

Sar'-de-tiB 

Sar'.dis 

Sar'^tes 

Sar'-di-us 

Sar'-dine 

Sar'-do-njTC 

Sa'-re-a 

Sa-rep'-ta 

Sar'-gon 

Sa'-rid 

Sa'-ron 

Sa-ro'>thi 

Sar-se'-chmi 

Sa'-mcb 

Sa'-tan 

Saih-nb>baz'-neB 

Satb-ra-bou-za'- 

nes 
Say'-a-ran 
Sa'-vi-as 
Saul 

Sce'-va Si^-pa 
Scbe'-ckem 1 
Shi^'kem J 
Scribes 
Scjtb'-i-ans \ 

Scy-thop'-o-lia 
Scyth-o-pd'-i- 

tans 
Se'.ba 
Se'-bat 
Sec'-a-cali 
Secb-e-ni'-afl 
Se'^hu 
Sed-e-ci'-as \ 

Se'.gub 

Se'-ir 

Se'-i-rath 

SeMa 

Se'-la Hain<mah« 

le'.koth 
SeMab 
SeMed 
Sel-6-ml'-a8 



Sem 

Sem-a-cbl'-ab 
Sem-a-i'-ah 
Sem-a-i'-as 
Sem'-e-i 
Se-nier4e-as. 
Se'-mis 
Sea'-A-ah 
Se'-oieh 
Se'-nir 

Sen-na-cbe'*rib 
Sen'*a-ab 
Se-o'-rim 
Se'-pbar 
Sepb''a*rad 
Sepb-ar-va'-im 
Se'-phar-vites 
Se-pbe'-la 
Se'-rah 
Se-ra-i'«ab 
Ser'-a-phim 
Se'-red 
Se'-ron 
Se'-mg 
Se'-sis 
Ses'-thel 
Seth 
Se'-tbar 
Se'.tber 
Sba-al-aV«bin 
Sha-al'-bim 
l^ui-al'-bo-nite 
Sba'-apb 
Sba-^uca'-im 
Sbar'-a-im 
Sba-ash^gas 
Sbab-beth'-a-i 
SbachM-a 
Shad'-da-i 
Sha'-dracb 
Sha'-ge 

Sha-haz'-i-niatb 
Shal'-le-cbeth 
Sha'-lem 
Sha'-lim 
SbalM-sba 
I Shal'-lum 
Shal'-ma-i 



Sbal'-man 
Sbal-ma-ne'* 
Sba'-ma 
Sbam-a-ri'-ah 
Sha'-med 
Sha'*mer 
Sham'.gar 
Sham'-hoth. 
Sha'-mir 
Sham'-nm 
Sham'-mali 
Sham'-oari 
Sham'-mofeh 
Sham<4nu'-a 
Sbam-mu'-ah 
Sham.die.ra'4 
Sha'^-pbam 
Sba'-pbaii 
Sha'-phat 
Sba'-pher 
Shar'-a-i 
Shar'-nuMm 
Sha'-rar 
Sba-re'-zer 
Sha'-ron 
Sba'-ron-ite 
Sha-m'-ben 
Sbasb'-ar-i 
Sha'-sbak 
Sba'-veb 
Sba'.y«ih 
Sha'-ul 
Sha'*ul-ites 
Sba-a'-sha. 
Sbe'-al 
She-al'-ti-el 
Sbe-a-ri'-ah 
Sbe-ar-ja'-8bu> 
Sbe'-ba, or 
Sbe'-bah 
Sbe'-bazn 
Sheb-a-ni'-ali 
SheV-a-rim 
She'-bat 
She'.ber 
SbeV-na 
Sbeb'.n^ 
Sheo-a-ni'-oh 



SH 



S.H 



SB- 



32 



She'-cbflm 
She'-ch€iii-ites 
Shech'-i-nah 1 

Shed'-»>ur 

She^^ia-ri'-Ah 

She'-kel 

SheMah 

She'-lan-ites 

Shel-e-mi'-ah 

She'-leph 

She -lesh 

Shel'-o-mi 

Shel'-o-mith 

Sher-o-moth 

She-lu'-mi-el 

Shem 

Sue'-ma 

Sbem'-a-ah 

Shem-a-i'-ah 

Shem-a-ri'-ah 

Shexn'-e-^ber 

She'-mer 

She-mi'-da 

Shem'.i-nith 

She-mii^-a^moth 

Sh»4ira'*d 

Slien 

She-na'-ar 

She'-nir 

She'-pham 

Sheph-a-ti'-fdi 

She'-phi 

She'-pho 

She-phn'-phan 

She'-rah 

Sher-e-l»'.ah 

She'^resh 

She-re'ozer 

She'-flhai 

She'.ahak 

She^-shan 

Sbeshobax^-nr 

Sheth 

She'-thar 

She'-thor B(w'. 

na-i 
Shf'.ya 



ShiV.b«b.leth 

ShiV-mah 

Shi'-chron 

Shig-gai'-<»i . 

Shi'-oa 

Shi'.hor 

Shi'-hor 

LiV-nath 
Shi.i'-im 1 
She-i^-wn J 
SM'-hi 
Shil'-him 
ShU'.lem 
ShU'.lem-ites 
Shi'-loh, or 

Shi'-lo 
Shi.l(/.ah 
Slii-lo'-ni 
Shi'lon'-ites 
Shil'-shah 
Shim'-e-a 
Sliim'-e*ah 
l^im'-e-am 
Shim'-e-ath 
Shim'-e-atii^ites 
Shim'-e-i 
Shim'-e«(m 
Shim'-hi 
Shi'-mi 
Shim'-ites 
Shim'-ma 
Shi'-mon 
Shim'-rath 
Shim'-ri 
Shixn'-rith 
Shim'-Ton 
Shim^-ron-ites 
Shim'-ron 

Me'-roD 
i Shim'-siiai 
Shi'.nab 
Sbi'.nar 
Sbi'.plii 
Shiph'^-imte 
Shipb'.ra 
Shiph'-nth 
Sbip'.tan 
Shr-^ha 



Shi'-shak 

Shit'-ra-i 

Shit'-tab 

Shit'.tixn wood 

Sbi'.za 

Sbo'^ 

Sbo'^ 

Sbo'-ab 

Sbo'.bacb 

Sbo'-ba.i 

Sbo'-bal 

Sbo'-bek 

Sbo'-bi 

Sho'-cho 

Sbo'-cboh 

Sho'-bam 

Sbo'-mer 

Sbo'.plMusb 

Sb(/-phan 

Sbo-dian'-nkn 

Sho- ahan'-mm 

E'^ntb 
Sbu'-a 
Sbu'.ab 
Shu'-al 
Sba'-ba^ 
Sbn'*bam 
Sba'-bam-it68 
Sbu'-bhes 
Sbu'-lam-ite 
Sbn'-math-itea 
Shu'-nam^mite 
Sbn'-nem 
Sbn'-ni 
Sbu'-nitos 
Shtt'-pbam 
Sbn'-pbam^ite 
Sbnp'-pim 
Sbur 

Sba'*Bb8n 
Sbn'-ahan 

E'-dntb 
Sbn'-tbe-lah 
Sbu'-tbal-ites 

sr-a 

Sr.a.ka 

Sr-ba 

SiV. 



I^V.bo.letfa. 

SiV-mab 

SiV-raim 

Si'-cbem 

Sid'-dim 

Si'-de 

Si'-don 

Si-gi'-o-nocn 

sr.ba 

Si'.boB 
Si'-bor 
Si'-las 
Sil'-U 
Sil'-o-a 
Sil'-o-as 
Sil'-o-ab, or 
Sil'-o*am 
Sil'-o-e 
Si-mal-otK*6 
Sim «6-on 
Sim'-e-on-xtes 
Si^-mon 
Sim'-ii 
Sm 
Si'-nu 
Si'-nim 
Sin'-ites 
Si'-on 
Sipfa'-moth 
Sip'.pai 
Si'-racb 
Si'-rab 
Su^-i-on 
Sis-am'-a*! 
Sis'-e-ra 
Si-sin'-nea 
Sit'-nab 

So 

So'^boh So'-ko 

So'^b S</-hi> 

So'-di 

Sod'-om 

Sod'-om-ites 

Sod'-o-ma 

Sol'-o-mon 

Sop'-a-ter 

Sopb'-e-roth 



so 



su 



su 



S Y 



S</.nk 


Ste'-phen 


Suk'-ki-ims 


So-sip'-a-ter 


Su'^ 


Sur 


Sos'-the-nes 


Su'-ba 


Sn'-sa 


Sos'-tra-tas 


Su'-ba-i 


Su'-san-chiteA 


So'-ta-i 


Suc'-ooth 


Su-san'-nah 


Sta'-chys 1 


Suc'-coth 


Su'-si 


Be'-notli 


Syc'-a-mine 


Stao'-te 


Sa-ca'-ath-ite« 


Sy-ce'-ne 


Stoph'-a-nas 


Snd 


SZ-char 


Steph'-a-na 


Su'^i^ 





Sy-e'-las 
Sy-©'-ne 
Syn'-a-gogao 1 

Syn'-ti-che 
Syr'-i-a Ma'-a- 

chali 
Syr'-i-on 
Sy-ro-phc-nic'-i-a 



T. 



Ta'-a-nach 
Ta'-a-nach 

Shi'-lo 
Tib'-ba-oth 
TaV-bath 
Ta'-be-al 
Ta'-be-el 
Ta-bel'-li-ns 
Tab'-e-ra 
TabM-tha 
Ta'-bor 
Tab'-fi-mon 
Tach'-mon-ito 
Tad'-mor 
Ta'-han 
Ta'-kan-ites 
Ta-haph'-a-nes 
Ta-hap'-e-nos 
Ta'-hath 
Tah'-pe-iies 
Tah'-re-a 
Tah'-tim Hod'- 

shi 
TalM-thaCn'-mi 
Tal'-niai 
Tal'-mon 
Tal-tias 
Ta'-mah 
Ta'-mar 
Tam'-muz 
Ta'-nach 
Tan'-hu-metL 



Ta'-ni» 

Ta'-phath 

Taph'-e-nes 

Taph'-nes 

Ta'.phon 

Tap'-pu-ah 

Ta'-rah 

Tar'-a-lab 

Ta'-re-a 

Tar'-pel-ites 

Tar'-shis 

Tar'-shish 

Tar'-shi-si 

Tar'-Bus 

Tar'-tak 

Tar'-tan 

Tat'-na-i 

Te'-bah 

Teb-a-li'-ali 

Te'-beth 

Te-haph'-ne-hes 

Te-hin'-nah 
. Te'-kel 
. Te-ko'-a, or 
: Te-ko'-ah 
: Te-ko'-ites 
I Tel'-a-bib 

Te'-lah 

Tel'-a-im 

Te-Ias'.sar 

Te'-lem 

Tel-lia-re'-sba 



Td-har'-sa 

Tel'-me-la 

Tel'-mo-lah 

Te'-ma 

Te'-man 

Tem'-a-ni 

Te'-man-ite 

Tem'-e-ni 

Te'-pho 

Te'-rah 

Ter'-a-pbim 

Te'-resh 

Ter'.ti-us \ 

Ter'she-us J 

Ter-tul'-lus 

Te'-ta 

Tet'-rarch 

Thad-de'-us 

Tha'-hash 

Tha'-mah 

Tham'-na-tba 

Tha'-ra 

Thar'-ra 

Thar'-ahiah 

Thas'-si 

The'-bez 

The-co'-e 

The-las'-sar 

The-ler'-sas 

The-oc'-a-nu8 

The-od'-o-tus 

The-oph'-i-lui 



Thc'-nw 

Ther'-me-leth 

The8-8n^lo-ni'>ca 

Theu'-das 

Tliim'-na-thntli 

This'-be 

Thom'-asl 

Tomf.<u j 

Tbom'-o-i 

Thra-se'-as 

Thum'-mim 

Thy-a-ti'-ra 

'Jib'-bath 

Ti-be'-ri-as 

Tib'-ni 

Ti'-dal 

TiV-Iath Pi-lo'- 

Tik'-vah 

Tik'-vaUi 

Ti'-lon 

Ti-me'-lus 

Tim'-na 

Tim'-nath 

Tim'-na-thah 

Tim'-nathHe'-res 

Tim'^atliSe' rah 

Tim'-nite 

Ti-xno'-the-ui 

rfm'-o.%(Eog.) 

Tip'-sah 

Ti'-nw 



Tl 



TO 



T 



TR 



Ti'-rath-ites 

Tir'-ha-kali 

Tir'-ha-nah 

Tir'-i-a 

Tir'-sha-tha 

Tir'-zah 

Tish'-bite 

Ti'-van 

Ti'-za 

Ti'-zite 

To'-ah 

To'-a-nah 



Tob 

To-bi'-ah 

To-bi'-as 

7V>'-We, (Kng.) 

To'-bi-el 

To-bi'.jali 

To'-bit 

To'-chen 

To-gar^*ma1i 

To'-hu 

To'-i 

To'-la 



To'-lad 

To'-ia-ites 

Tol'-ba-nei 

Tol'-mai 

To'-phel 

To'-phet 

To'-u 

Trach-o-ni'-tis 

Trip'-o-lis 

Tro'-as 

Tro-gyl'-li-um 



Troph'-i-mxiC 

Try-phe'-na 

Try-pho'-sa 

Tu'-bal 
) Tu'-bal Ca'.iu 
\ Tu-bi'-e-ni 

Ty-be -ri-as 

Tych'-i-cu» 

Tyre, one syllabU 

Ty-ran'-nus 

T/ias 



U. 



U'-cal 


U-phar'-siii 


U'-rim 


Uz'-7.a1i 


U'-el 


Ur'-ba-ne 


U'-ta 


Uz'-zea Slie'-rah 


U'-la-i 


U'-ri 


U'-tha-i 


Uz'-zi 


U'-lam 


U-ri'-aU 


U'-thi 


Uz-zi'^ 


Um'-mah 


U-ri'-as 


U'-za-i 


Uz-zi'-el 


Un'-ni 


U'-ri-'el 


U'-zal 


Uz^'^-ites 


U'-pha25 


U-ri'-jah 


Uz'-za 





Va-jez'-a-tha 
Va-ni'-ah 



Vaah'-ni 



V. 



Vwh'-ti 



Vopb'-w 



Xa'-ou0 
Xan'-thi-cas 



Xe'-ne-as 
Xer-o-pha'-gi-a 



X. 

I Xe-iol'-y-be 



Xy^^Mt 



Z. 



\ 



Za-a-na'-im 

Za'-a-man 

Za-a-nan'-nim 

Za'-a-van 

Za'-bad 

Zab-a-da;'-ans 

Zab-a-dai'-as 

Zab'-bai 

Zab'-ud 

Zab-de'-u8 

Zub'-di 



Zab'-di-el 

Za-bi'-na 

Za'-bud 

2^b'-u-lun 

Zac'-ca-i 

Zac'-cur 

Zach-a-ri'-ah 

Za'-chcr Za'-Tcer 

Zac-che'-u8 "I 

Zak-ke'-ut j 

Za'-dok 



Za'-ham 

Za'-ir 

Za'-laph 

Zar.mon 

Zal-mo'-nah 

ZaI-mun'-na 

Zam'-bis 

Zam'-bri 

Za^motb 

Zam-zum'-mims 

Za-no'-ah 



Zaph-nath-pti-tt< 

ne'-ah 
Za'-pbon 
Za'-ra 
Zar'-a-ces 
Za'-rah 
Zar-a-i'-as 
Za'-re-ah 
Za'-re-atb-itci 
Za'-red 
Zar'-e-pLatli 

2E 



Z A 



ZB 



Z£ 



Zar'-e-tan 

Za'.rethSW-har 

Zar'.hitet 

Zax^-ta-nah 

Zax^-than 

Zath'-o^ 

Za-tlinM 

Zath'-tha 

Zaf-tu 

Za'-vaa 

Za'-za 

Zeb-a^'^ 

Ze'.bah 

Ze-ba'-im 

ZeV-e-dee 

Ze-bi'-na 

Ze-bo'-im 

Ze-bn'-da 

Ze'-bul 

ZeV-n-lon 

ZeV-n-lon-ites 

Zoch-a-ri'-abi 

Ze'-dad 

Zed^-ki'^Oi 

Zeob 

ZeMab 

Ze'-lek 

Ze-lo'-phe-ad 

Ze-lo'-tes 

Zel'-zah 

Zem-a-ra'-im 



Zem'-a-rite 
2^nu'.ra 
Ze'-naa 
Ze'-nas 
Ze-oi<-im 
Zeph-a-ni'-ab 
Ze'-phath 
Zeph'-a-thah 
Ze'-phi, or 
Ze'.pho 
Ze'-phon 
Zepb'-on-ites 
Zer 

Ze'.rah 
Zer-a-hi'-ab 
Zer-a-i'-a 
Ze'-rau 
Ze'.red 
Zer^-e-da 
Zer'-e-dah 
Ze-red'-a^tbah 
Zer'-e-rath 
Zc'-resh 
Ze'-reth 
Ze'.ri 
Ze-ror 
Ze-ru'-ab 
Ze-mV-ba-bd 
Zer-n-i'-ab 
Zer-vi'-ah 
Ze'-tbam 



Ze'-th.in 

Ze'-thar 

Zi'-a 

Zi'.ba 

2^b'-e-on 

SSV-i-on 

Zicb'-ri ZH^^ 

Zid'.dim 

Zid-ki^jah 

Zi'-dop, or 
Si'-don 

Zi-do'-ni-ans 

Zif 

Zi'.ba 

Zik'-big 

Za'-lah 

ZU'.pah 

Zil'.tbai 

Zim'-mah 

Zinf-ram, or 
Zim'-ran 

Zim'-ri 

Zin 

Zi'-na 

Zi'-on, or Si'^on 

Zi'^or 

Zlph 

Zi'-pbab 

Ziph'-i-on 
j Zipb'-ites 
'Zi-pbron 



Zip'>por 
Zip-po'-rah 
Zith'-ri 
Ziz 
Zi'-za 
Zr-zab 
Zi'-na 
Zo'^an 
Zo'^ar 
Zo'-ba, or 
Zo'-bah 
Zo-be'.bab 
Zo'-bar 
Zo'-he-letb 
2^zi'-a-ra8 
Zo'.peth 
Zo'.pbah 
Zo'-phai 
Zo'-phar 
Zo'-pbim 
Zo'-rab 
Zo-raUi'-itea 
Zo'-re-ah 
Zo'-rites 
Zo-rob'-ab-el 
Zu'-ar 
Znph 
Zur 

Zu'-ri-el 
Zn-ri-sbad'-da-i 
Zu'-zima 



7^ Cheapest Biblical DicOonaty ever offered to Sunday 

School Teachers. 

Fosp. 8yO| bound in neat cloth, gUt lettered, prioe 28. post free. 

Greenes Biblical and 
Theological Dictionary, 

eONSISTINa OF 418 PAGES, NEARLY A HUNDRED ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AND A 
BEAUTIFUL FULL PAGE ENGRAVING OF THE TABERNACLE 
AND ENCAMPMENT IN THE WILDERNESS, ETC., ETC. 

24th THOUSAND. 

AJJew Edition(Revised to the pre sent time. 

This Dictionary has occupied a leading position in the Sunday- 
schools of England for many years. Nearly fifteen thousand 
copies have been sold at 3s. 6d. each. It is now supplied to 
teachers, clearly printed on good paper, neatly bound in cloth, 
and gilt lettered, at TWO SHILLINGS PER COPY, post free. 

6 copies are supplied for - - - o 10 o 

12 „ „ - - - o 19 o 

It is hoped that the unusual opportunity offered to teachers of 
thus possessing themselves of a first-class work of standard 
Biblical reference at a nominal price, wUI induce them to further 
the sale of the book as much as possible. 

The high esteem in which the work is held is evinced by the 
following opinions of the press :— 

"Its popuarity is by no means ipreater than its merits. On its first 
app^aranoe we considered it the best book of its class, and nothing has been 
prodaced to replace it."— flrttw* Banner, 

'* A more useful, compact, and beautiful book of reference for our Sunday- 
school teacherii caxmot well be imagined. It is the very thing that has long 
been wanted for them.''— ^t&fo CUms Magazine. 

" It is a valuable compendium of the best information upon a variety of 
topics connected with the exposition of the Holy Scriptures."— JPfOftOT/ica/ 
Magazine. 

*' It is Just the thing for Sunday-school teachers* Correctly and clearly 
printed, and surprisingly cheap."— IT/ke Church, 



ELUOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



' ♦* « 27^ Publisher will he gUid to receive the names of those 
' teachers who are willing to canvass .for subscribers to this 
.' tfoluable work among thetr fellow labourers. Specimen pages 
' for this purpose Tvill be sent free on appiicaiion. 
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CAR 

rourth year oF Jeb^naklui, when 
that prince and part of his people 
w«ra lent to Bobjlon ; end the 
last, nader Zedekiah. Theae vera 
all included in the savenly jsaja' 
captirity predicted liy JeramiaJi. 
The dates of these respeetiTc 
oaptivitiM an Ihouglit to be as 

Israel, by Tiglath PileBer, j.k. 
3264; by Sbalmaneser, a.i(. 3283. 

Judah, first, AJC 339B; ucond, 
3401; third, 3406; ronrtb, 3416. 
The retnm at the edict of Cyms, 
3467. Nehemiah sent to Jerusalem, 
35S9. 

The effect of tliese captiriSen, 
ar.d of the residence of the 
ancient Jews in a foreign hud, 
was entirely to change thur 
habits from those of an agricul- 
tmsl to those of a commeicia] 
people. Religiously, tbeir eSect 
was totally to deGlroy the idol 
Karship to nhich previously the 
Jewish people had been so prone, 
in imilatian (^ the nations around 
them. 

CABBUNCLE, a wiy elegant 



CAB 

and rare gem, of a deep nd cokMU', 
with an admixtura of scailet. 
Vnien held up belbre the sun, its 
appearance is like ■ piece of bright 
burning charcoaL It was Ih« 
third stone in the first row of pr»- 
DiooB stone* in the high prtoet'i 
breast plate, Eiod. xzrui. 17. 

CABMEL, a range of: UUa, 
stretching north-west fiwn tha 
plain of Esdraelon to the Ha^tar- 
ranean sea, to a bay now known 
as the bay of Acre. The rango 
is about SI miles in length; ths 
highest part is about ISOO feet 
aboTe the level of the sea. Ilia 
brook Kishon runs at the sontberD 
foot of the range. Carrael Eignifiea 
tie coaUrg of mi^arit ot gardau, 
and the hills deserve that name, 
though at some seasons they have 
a parched and barren qipearanee. 
Eliyah and Eliaha were often in 
billa 1 KingazviiL; SEinga 



long 



i.39; : 



.25. 



There was another Carrad i 
the monntsins of Jndah, Josh. 
G5. Nabal lived at this teoi 
Cnimel. 




OART, a machine nsed In Pales- Ion very low and thkk whMill, 

tioB, to force tbo com out of Iho bound with iron, and drawn b^ 
-or, and broise the strav, Iia. oxen, upon the sheaves and straw 
xviii. n, 3fl. TbCK cnrti were | spread on a Suor. CarU of a very 
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